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To  the  Oenmd  AtterMy  of  Ohio : 

Panuant  to  the  law  of  1846,  for  the  enoouragement  of  agiicultare,  the  Ohio 
State  Board  make  to  you  this  Sixteenth  Annaal  Report. 

The  proceediDgs  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  seyeral  agricultural  societies,  as  well 
as  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  and  facts  and  specu- 
lations interesting  and  useful,  are  presented  hy  Mr.  Elippart,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Potwin,  for  two  years  Treasurer,  renders  a  very  satisfactory  financial  ex- 
hibit. 

The  able  reports  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  are  referred  to  with  pleasure, 
as  affording  an  interesting  record  of  our  industrial  affairs  for  the  last  fifteen 
eyentfal  years.  A  period  in  which  marvelous  change  has  been  ^rought  in 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge  and  industry. 

Many  of  their  recommendations  have  received  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  sanction  of  the  people. 

The  growing  goodwill  manifested  by  the  Legislature  towards  the  gratuitous 
effects  of  the  Board  to  develop  the  resources,  direct  the  skill,  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry, dignify  the  toil,  and  exhibit  the  achievements  of  our  constituents,  gives 
reward  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Our  ciops  for  the  year  have  been  neither  very  good  nor  very  poor — frost  and 
drought  and  floods  have  caused  some  failures  ;  yet  our  ample  channels  of  trade 
are  crowded  with  the  surplus  productions  of  the  soil. 

Many  of  the  county  agricultural  societies  surrendered  their  grounds  for  regi- 
mental camps,  and  hence  there  have  been  fewer  fairs  than  usual.  Those  held, 
have  been  well  sustained,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  an  abatement  of  interest 
in  these  genial  festivals,  which  have  done  so  much  to  improve  our  State  and  cheer 
our  people.  If  prudently  managed  and  properly  fostered  our  county  fairs  are 
important  helps  to  the  government  in  securing  that  contentment  without  which 
the  best  institutions  fail  to  bless. 

The  life  of  the  farmer  is  retired ;  he  needs  ocsasional  contact  with  the  world — 
contact  in  which  he  plays  no  second  part — where  his  efforts  and  productions  con- 
stitute the  objects  of  attraction — where  he  is  first,  and  those  who  behold,  what- 
ever their  ordinary  position  in  society,  are  second.  Such  opportunity  and  such 
development  the  county  agricultural  society  and  fair  affords. 
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What  these  faurs  are  to  the  eoonUes,  the  State  Fair  ia  to  the  State. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  change  the  location  of  the  fur  eyeiy 
year,  so  as  to  afiford  to  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  State  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  their  prodactiona  and  witness  the  achieyementa  of  others.  In  this 
way  the  State  Fair  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  most  of  our  people^  al 
small  coat  and  inconyenience  to  them. 

The  late  fair  was  held  at  Dayton,  upon  the  grounda  occupied  the  year  before, 
and  at  little  expense  in  preparation,  somewhat  by  way  of  experiment  The  re- 
ault  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  justify  or  condemn  the  plan. 
«  Whether  to  hold  the  twelfth  lair  waa  a  question  of  some  interest ;  many  of  out 
beat  friends  doubted  the  propriety  of  it.  In  deciding  to  do  so,  we  did  not  over- 
look the  solemn  duty  of  every  cittien  to  give  his  time,  means,  and  best  energies 
to  our  common  country  in  whatever  aphere  most  useful ;  nor  did  we  disregard 
the  hasards  of  failure.  But  charged  with  this  specific  trust,  we  sought  to  mag- 
nify our  office,  and  deemed  it  well  that  at  least  Ohio  should  thus,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  rebellion,  show  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  our  people,  as  well 
aa  the  atabiliiy  of  the  institution  for  the  time  conunitted  to  our  charge.  Our  ap- 
peal was  nobly  responded  to ;  the  fair  was  a  auccess.  In  some  departmeats  the 
display  was  less,  in  others  more,  than  usual.    The  attendance  was  liberal. 

We  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  oitiiens  of  other  States.  Our  neighbors  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  hailed  here  the  triumphs  of  peace  denied  them  at  home, 
and  had  favorable  opportunity  to  compare  the  fruits  of  free  and  servile  labor 
upon  the  fields  of  toil ;  while  many  a  field  of  battle  may  teach  the  lesson  that 
heroes  are  made  of  ''mudsills''  as  well  aa  masters,  and  that  the  drivers  may  be 
driven. 

When  this  dreadful  war  shall  have  cleared  the  sky  which  ambition  has  clouded, 
Ohio  may  show  a  record  of  steady  progresa,  furnishing  a  full  share  of  officers 
and  men,  for  the  defense  of  our  institutions,  in  the  field.  The  interests  of  re- 
ligion, education,  industry  and  art,  have  not  languished. 

Under  the  smiles  of  Ood,  our  State  is  filled  with  plenty  ;  plenty  for  ourselves 
at  home — for  our  sons  and  brothers  b  the  field  and  camp ;  plenty  for  the  famish- 
bg  of  our  deluded  foes  at  the  South,  and  for  the  needy  abroad,  for  which  we 
should  be  truly  grateful. 

We  can  hardly  expect  such  abundance  in  the  future ;  the  drain  upon  the  farm 
labor  of  the  country  and  the  probable  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  renders  precau- 
tion necessary  to  secure  us  in  the  future.  We  need  better  farming,  if  not  more 
of  it;  better  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  aoil,  the  adaptation,  culture 
and  curing  of  crops ;  more  economy  in  labor ;  in  the  use  of  the  best  implementa ; 
in  the  rearing,  using  and  marketmg  of  atock ;  more  prudence  in  the  household; 
a  lively  interest  in  the  productions  and  oomforta  of  home. 

The  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  sobriety,  industry  and  economy,  deserve 
and  need  to  be  fostered,  and  the  graeea  and  accomplishments  of  life  will  not  the 
less  adorn  our  frugal  homes.    Great  trials  oan  only  be  compensated  by  the 
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k%her  derelopments  of  Tiitiie*  Ovr  institatioiiB  and  people  are  now  put  to  the 
tot. 

To  thie  end  the  efforts  of  benefioent  goTemment  may  be  justly  and  wisely  di- 
reeled. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  for  the  bstruction  of  youth  m  the 
praotioal  duties  of  agricultural  pursuits,  either  by  the  State,  or  under  its  fostering 
eare,  is  a  work  worthy  the  life  and  labors  of  our  ablest  and  best  legislators. 
This  is  an  interest  so  vital,  so  vast  and  so  enduring,  that  whoever  lays  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  a  sucoeesful  ichool  for  its  promotion,  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  high- 
est rewards  of  a  laudable  ambition. 

It  might  secure  the  geological  surveys,  the  study  of  veterinary  science,  urged 
by  my  predeoessors,  and  besides,  many  other  branches  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance. 

But  above  any  specific  mterest,  it  would  tend  to  give  symmetry  and  dignity  to 
the  characters  of  our  children,  instruotmg  them  in  the  useful  arts ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  the  glorious  State 
we  inhabit ;  thus  fitting  them  to  perform  the  duties,  enjoy  the  privileges,  and 
prise  the  blessings  we  possess.  Other  States  have  started  in  this  work,  and  we 
may  profit  by  the  successes  and  failure  of  their  examples. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  effect  a  change  in  the  laws 
allowing  the  running  at  large  of  domestic  animals.  The  piesent  rule  was  appli- 
cable to  our  State  in  its  early  years,  and  is  as  necessary  in  some  portions  now. 
In  the  older  and  better  improved  sections  a  radical  change  is  demanded ;  which 
should  only  be  granted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  mtereets  of  the  newer  and  less 
favored. 

We  have  been  busy  building  railroads  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  They  furnish 
wounderfid  ikcilities,  and  should  be  fostered  as  great  helps  to  agriculture.  Need- 
less burdens  should  not  be  imposed  upon  so  valuable  an  inter^t  They  bring 
some  evils,  and  these  may  be  mitigated.  The  annual  loss  of  human  and  animal 
life,  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  fences  and  crops,  suggest  a  few  thoughts  upon 
the  improvement  of  our  railroads. 

If  the  many  laborers  required  upon  the  roads  were  furnished  with  small,  comfort- 
able homes  along  the  track,  encouraged  to  drain  the  stagnant  ditches,  and  cultivato 
or  mow  the  unoccupied  grounds,  and  as  fut  as  practicable  supply  the  place  of 
decaying  fences  wiUi  sightly  hedges,  a  better  class  of  watchmen  would  be  secured, 
and  these  avenues  would  gradually  come  to  adorn,  as  they  must  ever  enrich,  the 
State.  These  ends  might  be  hastened  by  some  mo^fication  or  enforcement  of 
the  requirements  to  fence  the  roads ;  but  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  volun- 
tary enterprise  of  the  companies  interested. 

Our  State  is  so  well  supplied  with  fruit  thai  there  is  little  excuse  for  depreda- 
tions upon  our  crehards  and  gardens;  yet  some  more  stringent  or  beneficent 
rules  seem  to  be  needed  to  gusrd  even  the  health  of  the  trespassers  from  the 
wanton  destruction  of  unripe  fruit. 
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Cruelty  to  animals  is  a  revoltog  crimen  and  worthy  the  attention  of  a  Okristian 
Legislature.  We  punish  assault  and  battery  upon  those  who  can  defend  them- 
selves ;  but  those  who  inflict  brutal  injuries  upon  the  mute  partners  of  our  toil* 
go  unwfaipt  of  justice. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  officers  of  the  county  societies ;  to  the 
ezhibiters,  committees  and  patrons  of  our  State  Fair,  and  to  some  distinguished 
friends  of  agriculture  from  neighboring  States ;  to  the  cities  and  rulroads  which 
have  furnished  us  needed  facilities ;  to  a  liberal  press  (especially  our  own  agri- 
cultural papers),  for  generous  aid  or  forbearance  ;  and  labt,  though  not  least,  to 
the  fostering  csre  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DARWIN  E.  GARDNER, 
PrenderU  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  AgricuUure. 
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TREASURER'S   STATEMENT. 


BEOEIPTS. 

AmoimtnoeiTed  from  State TreMiver •• .••••     $960  84 

Sept  10,  axnonnt  reoolyed  from  let  dey'e  gate  reodpte ...?...     |444  00 

11,  "  "  9d       "  "        1,036  65 

12,  "  "  3d       «  ^       4,860  95 

13,  •-  "  4th      "  «       9,195  38 

8,036  18 

Anownt  received  from  Dayton  aubeeription 5,000  00 

$13,997  09 

DISBURSSMBKTS. 
Fk«miiima  of  1860  paid  in  1861 $343  00 

xznaan  of  faib,  1859. 

Manh  9.    SamuelJohneon, aerrioea  in Treaanrer'a office $90  00 

LatiberDonaldaon,       *'  <•  «*        90  00 

— : 4000 

jutfawHaa  of  faib,  1860. 

Jan.   14.  P.  Gregg,  boarding 60  00 

Sept  13.  J.  W.  AndrewB,  hay 9  75 

14  Loomia A Bamett, hardware •••• 19  71 

14,  Bogere,  Fowler  A  Aekey,  hardware ••••...  8119  . 

14.  J.  PattenK>n,8awing  lumber  •• ..  43  95 

14.  T.  Monieon,  nee  of  fence • 90  00 

14.  H.  Jaokaon,  amidriea 16  50 

14.            <*         caie  of  gronnda 99  50 

14.  B.  Beat,  cementing  apring •  •  3  00 

968  60 

14.    Offioeezpenaea 199  46 

14.    Ezpreas account •••• • 78  37 

14.    Postage         *'    37  93 

14.    Telegraph     **    19  49 

14.    Glerkhiie     <«    394  00 

14.    Medala, ribbona, and  diplomaa •••• %. 527  64 

nnmra  aooouht. 

May    9.  Haftia  &  Hm?d,  in  part 95  00 

Sept  14.  B.  a.  Bnrrongha,  carda • -   9  00 

14.  Benedict,  Fairbanka  A  Oo.,  poatera 179  50 

14.  W.  A.  Shney,  postmg              "     5  00 

14  B.  H.  Geary,  Bondry  printing 48  00 

17.  W.T.  &J.  P.  Oomley,  carda.. 69  95 

18.  Thomas  Brown,  adTCitiaing 16  50 

S3.  G.  W.  McLean  A  Oo.,    «<     5  00 

Oct    1.    Harria  A  Hord,  printing 13  95 

9.    FoUett  A  Foster,       **     ....y 5  75 

98.   L.  Taeker  A  Son, adTCrtiaing •••.  3  OO^tTp 

'  ^^  uigiTizea  Dy  ^^J^^^^^^lC 
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O0t!  98.1  Gabriel  ifclfkwj,  porting  blU fS  M 

Die.    9.    Oinehuatt  GiMtta,  •dT«Kiiiii« 8  60 

9.    W.  T.  Danny,  printmg  praniiim  liili 915  00 

—  $584  35 
9.   J.B.HQblMll'8lMfe8lUU 919  75 

mn  FAB  ■■■"■— 

■eptlT.    ThM,  Alden,  OTieigiMiit •  •••••• 39  00 

17.    Owens,  Lane  A  Dyer,  hm  of  angina • 75  00 

17.    B.  liaiot,  nte  of  ehairt • 5  00 

17.    J.M.  MilUkin, BtindriM 10  00 

VoT.  9.    A.  Gebhait,  lamber 19  50 

ieptU.    W.  Hearer,  serriaM • 14  50 

150  •• 


■eptl4.  W.Heater 43  10 

14.  J.W.Oridland 50  00 

14.  J.  B.Olegg 31  80 

14.  J.A.Kieffer 15  00 

14.  J.  B.  Broadwell 18  00 

14.  John  Griffin 10  00 

14.  Haniy  Theobald 8  00 

18.  J.Bnll 5  00 

18.  John  KirkpaMek 33  00 

18.  £.  A.yinhig 13  00 

18.  B  ILBrown 49  40 

18.  J.  TecreU .^         10  00 

978  30 

18.  Foiage  aeoonnt •••• ••• 918  79 

18.  Mneia  »    107  00 

16.  Manhal       "    97  00 

18.  Jiveiy         "    14100 

18.  Board  ezpenee  aaeoont • 114  99 

la  nmnimnB  for  Fair,  1861 4,893  00 

18.  Treaswer's  elerk  aeeount 96  00 

18.  PoUee ^        19  00 

18.  Beoietary'Belerke ...»         84  06 

Mxnmm  roa  ooKuoima  Mum. 

Aomaaadnsky,  Ibr  $133  00 , 9  00 

"    O.H.ifcD.B.B.,  «'    985  65 75 

••    8.D.4frO.B.B.,  "    60977 9  50 

•<    D.ifcM.B.B.,       "    500  00 9  50 

ii         u  u  t     400  00..... • >. 9  00 

9  75 

Paid  John  H.  EUpput,  salary 1,600  00 

**  Loan aiFnuiklin  Bank.... •••. 1,033  00 

"  Bondry BieeatiTe Oommittoe aipeniee • ...•• 300  00 

$11,606  19 

BalanaeinTnasuiy.....*.. • • $9,390  99 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 


In  acoordaaee  with  Oi%  law  raqniring  a  report  upon  the  general  condition  of 
agriculture,  a  circular  embracmg  a  series  of  queries  was  addressed  to  every  agri-  . 
eoltural  society  in  the  State.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  answers  to  these  queries  . 
were  received  from  less  than  half  the  number  of  societies  to  which  they  had  been 
addressed,  aod  in  many  cases  there  were  no  replies  to  more  than  three-fourths  . 
of  the  questions  propounded.    From  this  limited  data  the  following  general  view 
was  compiled : 

The  following  were  the  queries  on  the  subject  of 

HORSEa 

"  Has  any  improvement  been  made  in  the  breeds  of  horses  in  your  county 
witbio  the  past  five  years  t 

**  Is  any  considerable  attention  paid  to  horse-breeding  t 

**  What  breeds  are  most  esteemed  in  your  county  t 

«'  What  strains  are  considered  the  best  for  draft? — ^farm  purposes  generally  t 
—roaddien  ? 

**  What  is  the  general  price  of  a  good  horse  V 

The  interest  the  people  of  Ohio  take  in  the  improvement  of  horses  has  materi- 
ally in'^reased  within  the  last  f^  years.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  counties  in 
which  tbia  is  not  true.  The  necessity  for  clearing  land  and  for  the  use  of  oxen 
iSf  to  a  great  extent,  over,  and  the  spirit  of  improyement  in  agriculture,  gradually 
extending  to  every  branch  of  labdr,  seemed  first  to  concentrate  upon  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  horse.  The  possession  of  a  good  horse,  one  that  is  elegant^  powerful^ 
trusty  and  intelligent,  is  what  almost  every  person  is  likely  to  gratify  himself  in» 
before  building  a  fine  house,  or  making  other  improyements  necessary  to  his 
comfort  or  cooyenience.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  farmers  and  professional  men 
who  have  wealth,  but  it  is  true  of  young  men,  and  of  thousands  who  own  little 
else 

While  we  are  breeding  better  horses  than  formerly,  we  are  also  breeding  more 
of  them.  The  demand  for  good  ones  for  foreign  markets  takes  a  few  every  year ; 
the  increase  of  our  city  population  makes  a  large  number  necessary  to  do  its 
work ;  the  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm  in  place  of  human  muscle, 
the  greater  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  the  disuse  of  the  ox,  makes  it  necessary 
that  horses  should  be  used  more  than  ever.  War,  too,  has  increased  the  demand 
for  them  so  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  decrease  in  the  number  of  horsea 
bred  at  present. 
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Bbuds.— The  breeds  of  hones  most  commonly  sought  id  this  State  haye  beoA 
the  Morgan,  Bellfoander,  Messenger,  Hiatoga,  Black  Hawk,  Flemish  draft 
horse,  with  a  few  of  the  Norman,  CleTeland  Bay,  English  draft  and  Thorough- 
bred. To  these  might  be  added  a  moltitude  of  horses  of  no  particular  blood, 
but  a  mixture  of  almost  eyery  thing,  and  from  which,  after  all,  a  large  share  of 
our  horse  stock  is  raised.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  whatever  breed  of  horses 
has  been  introduced  into  this  State,  the  tendency  has  been  to  amalgamate  it  with 
srhateTer  was  preriously  possessed.  We  cross  the  new  breeds  on  every  thing 
me  have,  from  the  scrub  mare  to  our  best  fisrm  or  carriage  horses.  We  have  not, 
as  yet,  bred  with  a  definite  end  in  view  ;  nor  kept  the  strains  of  blood  separate, 
aad  for  the  distinct  purpose  for  which  they  are  by  nature  best  fitted.  Whether 
the  result  of  this  amalgamation  will  m  the  end  result  in  improvement  is  very 
doubtful ;  and  of  late  years  our  best  stock  breeders  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
discarded  this  general  amalgamation  for  a  more  definite  policy. 

DaAjrs  HoBSiB.— Most  of  the  draft  horses  of  Ohio  have  originated  from  the 
Flemish  draft  horses,  or  the  Pennsylvania,  as  they  are  sometimes  calied. 
He  is  of  smaller  sixe  than  the  English  or  Scotch  draft  horse,  but  honest,  strong- 
limbed,  eBdnring,  rather  slow,  but  well  adapted  to  use  on  drays,  and,  slightly 
modified  by  the  infusion  of  warmer  blood,  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  our  express 
eompanies.  In  many  sections  of  the  State  they  are  extensively  used  for  farmmg 
purposes.  In  addition  to  these,  there  has  been  btrodueed  within  a  few  years, 
for  improving  this  breed,  the  Norman  Horse,  the  Cleveland  Bay,  and  the  English 
Draft  Horse  ;  and  we  may  predict  good  results  from  their  cross  on  our  best  draft 
mares,  though  as  yet  they  have  not  been  extensively  introduced.  What  is  most 
to  be  feared  is  their  cross  en  small  and  spirited  mares ;  any  improvement  from 
such  a  course  cannot  be  expected. 

Farm  Horsxs. — Horses  for  genersl  purposes,  which  will  answer  for  the  farm, 
the  road,  the  caniage  and  the  saddle,  are  those  in  which  most  improvement  is 
desirable.  But  few  men  can  afford  to  own  a  horse  for  a  special  use*  The  farmer 
makes  the  one  that  draws  his  plow  and  carriage,  do  his  teaming,  and  when  nec- 
essary, act  the  part  of  a  draft  horse  or  roadster.  We  have  many  good  farm 
horses  in  Ohio,  the  blood  of  which  is  almost  as  uncertain  as  the  source  of  a  pail 
of  water  taken  at  random  from  the  sea.  There  are  hundreds  of  stallions  kept  in 
Ohio,  with  local  names  and  mixed  blood,  very  highly  valued  for  horses  of  all 
work.  We  also  use  for  general  purposes  horses  of  every  description,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  draft  horse  to  the  half  thorough-bred.  The  rule,  *'  every  horse  in 
htB  place,''  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  farmers.  In  answer  to 
die  inquiry,  addressed  to  the  Presidents  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  of 
this  State,  **  What  breeds  of  horses  are  considered  best  for  farm  purposes  in  your 
county  V*  such  answers  have  been  returned  as  would  mdicate  that  as  yet  no  par- 
itoular  breed  has  the  preference  over  all  others.  A  few  prefer  the  Morgans ; 
aome  the  Bellfounders,  Messengers,  Highlanders,  French  cross,  etc. ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if,  when  these  names  are  given,  this  blood  b  indicated  more  than  some 
others,  so  great  has  been  their  amalgamation  with  other  strains.    The  same  mav 
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be  said  of  Roadsters,  though,  to  some  extent,  we  deiignate  eertain  breeds  as  belter 
roadsters  than  others ;  as  the  Morgans,  Bellfoimders,  Hiatogas,  Bluchers,  and 
half  Thorough-bred.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  good  roadster  is  also  oonsidered 
a  good  horse  for  general  purposes,  but  a  good  farm  horse  may  not  be  a  first-rate 
roadster.  The  general  introduction  of  the  Morgan  and  Black  Hawk  horse  into 
the  State  within  the  last  few  years,  has  given  us  a  class  of  roadster  horses  of 
high  order,  espeoiaUy  when  crossed  on  mares  of  fair  sise  and  good  movement ; 
and  though  the  general  complaint  against  the  Moigan  is  his  small  siae,  yet  we 
have  some  excellent  farm  horses  resulting  from  crossing  them  on  our  best  farm 
mares. 

In  improving  the  horses  of  Ohio,  what  we  most  need  is  a  definite  pmrpose,  as 
the  production  of  a  draft  horse,  farm  horse,  or  roadster,  and  not  miscellaneous 
breeding.  True,  the  latter  system  BomeibMB  brings  good  results,  but  the  fi)rmer, 
rightly  carried  out,  alteayi.  There  is  no  Ittei  aboat  it  We  may  if  we  choose 
breed  horses  and  predict  results  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  chemist 
predicts  the  result  of  certain  experiments  he  makes  in  his  laboratory. 

Another  fault  of  too  many  of  onr  farmers  is  breeding  from  scrub  and  broken^ 
down  mares.  There  are  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  State  who  only  ke.ep  a  horse 
that  will  answer  to  "  go  to  mill  and  chore  about"  with ;  and  almost  always  these 
are  allowed  to  breed.  No  matter  how  good  the  stallion  may  be,  such  a  mare 
will  never  bring  a  good  colt.  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  half  of  the  colts  raised 
in  the  State  are  from  inferior  mares  that  ought  not  to  breed  at  all.  Many  farmers 
who  have  a  good  brood  mare  do'  not  allow  her  to  breed,  becaose  they  do  not 
wish  to  stock  their  farm  with  horses,  or  because  they  desire  the  animal  for  work. 

Yery  many  times  the  question  is  discussed  as  to  the  relative  inflaence  of  the 
sire  or  dam  on  the  produce,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  arises 
mostly  from  predetermined  notions.  The  man  who  breeds  a  thoroughbred  horse 
is  almost  the  only  one  who  looks  thoroughly  to  both  sire  and  dam  for  the  best 
results,  and  knows  that  without  care  in  the  selection  of  the  latter  the  services  of 
the  former  are  not  to  the  fuUest  extent  available.  The  want  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  mare  has  retarded  progress  in  the  improvement  of  horses,  and  pro- 
duced much  loss  to  the  State.  The  best  mares  find  almost  as  ready  a  sale  as 
horses,  are  worth  nesrly  as  much  for  any  kind  of  labor*  and  are  rarely  bred 
litom;  while  the  long-legged  filly  that  cannot  be  sold,  and  perhaps  cannot  do  a 
good  day's  work,  is  made  to  pay  her  way  by  raising  a  colt.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  the  fiurmer  who  will  incur  a  liberal  outlay  in  procuring  one  of  the  best  brood 
mares  in  the  country— one  whose  sire  and  dam  for  at  least  three  generations  have 
shown  themselves  to  possess  desirable  qualities,  and  then  by  the  use  of  the  best 
horses — will,  if  he  perseveres  in  a  definite  and  reasonable  course  of  breedmg,  open 
a  rich  mine  of  wealth.  Numerous  instances  might  be  adduced  to  veri^  this 
statement.  Why  should  not  the  mare  exert  as  great  an  mfluence  on  the  colt  as 
the  horse  t    The  opinions  of  the  best  breeders  are  that  she  does. 

For  breeding  mares  from  which  to  ruse  horses  for  general  purposes,  those 
of  good  siae,  roomy,  healthy,  strong  in  the  back,  with  large  vital  organs  and  good 
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muscles,  dumld  aliraja  be  selected.  It  is  also  important  that  they  be  of  good 
disposition  and  not  anroly.  **  laJie  produces  like''  almost  uniTersallj.  The  mure 
that  jumps  is  quite  sure  to  learn  her  colt  the  same  habit  before  it  is  taken  from 
her  side,  or  transmit  to  it  her  own  trait.  The  Arabs  had  a  law  that  no  stallion 
should  be  used  for  service  unless  first  exammed  by  competent  judges  and  de- 
clared to  possess  desirable  traits.  Such  a  rule  applied  to  our  mares  would  im- 
prove the  horse  flesh  in  the  State  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Of  stallions,  the  improvement  in  Ohio  by  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  and 
others  possessing  desirable  traite,  there  has  been  marked  improvement  within  a 
few  years,  so  that  any  farmer  possessbg  a  good  brood  mare  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  services  of  a  suitable  horse  from  which  to  breed.  The  tendency 
now  among  our  best  breeders  is  to  secure  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  blood  of 
the  thoroughbred  horse  as  possible,  of  which  this  State  may  boast  of  several  of 
high  merit 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  excellent  class  of  roadsters,  saddle  and  cirriage 
horses  and  farm  horses  may  be  rMsed  from  a  cross  of  the  thoroughbred  stallion 
on  suitable  brood  mares.  To  perform  those  feats  of  which  the  blood  horse  is 
capable,  in  the  race,  great  perfection  of  organization,  both  in  meohanical  con- 
struction and  vital  endowment,  is  absolutely  necessary.  These  have  been  secured 
by  a  thorough  course  of  breeding  in  a  line  for  many  generations.  Horses  thus 
bred  impress  tbeir  own  character  upon  their  offspring  much  more  certeinly  than 
those  of  mixed  blood. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  Morgan  horse  during  the  last  five  years  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  reduced  the  siie  of  our  horses  more  than  is  desirable ;  to  remedy 
this  defect,  a  few  of  our  farmers  are  going  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  breeding 
from  small  mares  crossed  on  large  stellions.  The  result  of  this  cross  will  prove 
unsatisfactory,  by  the  production  of  ill-shaped,  slab  sided,  loose-jointed  animals, 
with  neither  beauty  nor  power. 

YALun  or  Hobsbs  »  Ohio.— It  will  be  safe  to  set  down  the  valae  of  good 
horses  at  the  age  of  four  and  five  years,  sound  and  well  trained,  in  Ohio,  at 
•  too.  Of  course  there  are  thousands  that  can  be  boaght  for  much  less,  but  they 
are  those  bred  from  inferior  mares.  In  those  counties  where  care  in  breeding 
has  been  teken,  the  average  value  is  much  higher  than  9100  ;  wbile  in  those 
where  no  care  has  been  bestowed,  the  price  is  much  less.  In  every  county  in  Ohio 
the  price  of  a  horse  is  determined  by  his  goodness,  and  this  invariably  is  deter- 
mined by  the  care  bestowed  in  breeding  him.  At  present  prices  there  is  as  much 
and  probably  more  profit  in  breeding  horses  than  cattle.  It  is  not  likely,  how* 
ever,  that  a  more  extensive  breeding  of  horses  in  the  Stete  would  be  profitable, 
unless  at  the  same  time  corresponding  improvement  be  made.  For  good  animals 
paying  prices  may  always  be  expected ;  none  others  can  be  raised  without  loss. 
The  climate  of  the  State  Is  well  adapted  to  them,  and  there  is  no  reason  why.  If 
we  breed  the  best,  we  may  not  create  a  foreign  demand  which  shall  prove  remu« 
nerative* 
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*'  Hm  aay  iinproTeme&i  been  made  in  the  breeds  <rf  eattle  in  your  eounty  withiB 
tbe  past  five  yean  ? 
**  What  breeds  are  most  esteemed  in  your  oonnty  ? 
**  Are  there  any  **  Durhams ''  or  **  Short-horns  **  in  yonr  eomity  ? 

««        «  DeTons  "        " 

^        "  Ayrshires  "        " 

"        M         Herefords  "        ** 

"        "  Aldemeys  •<        " 

«*  WUch  of  the  breeds,  or  whioh  crosses,  are  considered  the  most  profitable  for 
beef? 

''Which  for  work  oxen? 

''Which  for  mQch? 

"  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  cooked  or  boiled  or  steamed  food  for 
eattle  ;  and  with  what  success  ? 

" Hare  any  experiments  been  made  with  ground  or  unground  food? 

"  Which  system  of  feeding  is  preferred^that  of  feeding  whole  grains,  or  ground 
food,  or  boiled  food  ? 

"  What  is  the  probable  cost  of  rearing  a  three  year  old  ox  or  cow  ? 

"  To  what  diseases  are  cattle  mosi  subject  ?'' 

While  great  improTcment  has  been  made  in  the  herses  of  Ohio  within  a  few 
years,  the  improyement  in  cattle  has  also  been  marked  by  very  rapid  strides. 
From  our  climate,  our  location,  with  reference  to  market,  and  the  ease  with  which 
com,  the  great  producer  of  beef,  is  raised,  together  with  excellent  pasturage  and 
good  water,  the  State  may  yie  with  any  of  its  neighbors  in  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  both  for  beef,  for  work  and  milk. 

Brssds. — Of  the  five  principal  breeds  of  cattle.  Short-horn,  Devon,  Ayrshires^ 
Herefords  and  Aldemejs,  we  have  in  great  numbers  the  Bhort*hom  and  grades. 
There  is  not  a  county  or  township  in  Ohio  but  more  or  less  of  their  cross  is 
found.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  fine  herds  of  thoroughbreds  are  kept,  which  are 
hardly  excelled  in  England.  Devons  are  not  so  extensively  dispersed,  though 
there  are  some  excellent  herds  of  them,  and  their  blood  can  be  traced  in  much  of 
the  stock  in  the  country.  There  are  probably  better  Devons  in  the  State  now 
than  formerly,  though  their  numbers  have  not  increased  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
the  Short-horns.  Of  Ayrshires,  Herefords  and  Aldemeys,  though  there  are  a 
few  of  each,  yet  so  few  that  as  yet  we  derive  little  benefit  from  them.  The  native 
stock  also  largely  predominates  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  mixed  more  or  less 
with  both  Short-horn  and  Devon  blood. 

Bruds  most  ssniMXD  von  bxxf. — For  beef  the  Short-horn  and  its  grade  is 
considered  most  valuable.  It  may  be  considered  an  unsettled  question  whether 
a  thoroughbred  or  a  grade  is  most  profitable,  as  the  number  of  the  former,  which 
go  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher,  is  small,  and  no  system  of  experiments  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  comparative  yalue  of  the  two.    There  is  no  doubtt 
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lor  heeU  boweyer^  tbat  the  tborovghbred  and  ib  grade  possesses  c&aracteristioB 
superior  to  the  Devon.  Its  natnrfd  tendency  is  to  fititten ;  and,  possessing  a  large 
frame  and  a  rery  Tigoitras  digestive  apparatus,  and  little  actiTity,  it  is  well  adapted 
to  oonvert  large  quantities  of  food  into  meat* 

BssT  BRBiDs  70B  MII.X.— This  IB  a  qaesticm  upon  which  farmers  are  divided. 
Abont  an  eqnal  number  favor  the  Short-horn  and  native,  a  few  favor  the  Devon, 
while  laige  numbers  think  a  cross,  between  the  Short-horn  and  Devon,  or  native, 
make  the  best  milkers.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that  some  of  the  thoroughbred  Short- 
horns are  the  best  milkers  in  the  world.  Wh^re  all  the  powers  of  their  system 
tend  to  the  production  of  milk,  this  is  the  case.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  of 
them  are  worthless  as  milkers,  the  tendency  being  to  produce  fat.  In  some  fami- 
lies the  tendcDcy  to  produce  milk  appears  to  have  been  bred  out.  Those  who  con- 
sider native  stock  best  for  dairy  purposes  do  not  always  count  the  number  of  faQ- 
nres  in  this  breed  as  milkers.  If  one  proves  a  good  milker  noto  is  always  made 
of  it ;  if  not  she  usually  shows  it  before  she  is  two  years  old,  and  is  sold  for  heeU 
It  is  undeniable  that  most  of  our  good  dairy  cows  are  grades  wilih  more  or  less 
8hort*hom  blood,  mixed  with  both  Devon  and  native ;  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  quality  originated  in  the  cross  or  was  inher* 
ited  from  one  or  the  other  strain.  If  we  would  breed  especially  for  milk,  always 
choosing  our  best  cows  and  crossing  them  on  thoroughbred  Short-horn  bulls, 
known  to  have  decended  from  good  milking  families,  we  might  perpetuate  this 
quality  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  as  good  cows,  for  the  dairy,  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  Nor  would  beef-producing  qualities  be  in  the  least  bjured  by  this 
course,  as  a  good  milker  is  much  more  likely  to  breed  and  to  faUen  totU  than  a 
poor  one.  It  is  easy  to  breed  from  or  fatten  a  good  milker,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
change  an  animal  that  shows  great  disposition  to  fatten  into  either  one  or  the 
other. 

BnsT  BBXXD8  70B  woBx. — ^Whilc  the  Short-horn  and  his  grades  is  considered 
best  for  beef  and  milk,  the  Devon  ranks  highest  for  work.  Though  of  less  sixe, 
the  activity  of  his  temperment,  and  the  development  of  his  muscle,  makes  the 
Devon  ox  on€(  of  great  sprightliness  and  power.  The  Short-horn  makes  a  very 
poor  working  animal.  His  tendency  to  eat  largely  and  produce  fat  in  proportion 
to  what  he  eats  makes  him  laay.  A  few  would  cross  the  Devon  with  the  grade  of 
&hor(-horn  to  increase  the  uxe  of  the  ox;  but  what  is  gamed  in  this  way  Is  lost 
by  the  sluggish  disposition  which  it  produces.  Oxen  are  not  used  very  much  in 
Ohio  for  work.  AH  the  older  counties  to  a  great  extent  have  used  the  horse 
almost  exclusively  for  years.  Where  only  one  team  is  needed  on  the  farm,  so 
various  are  the  uses  to  which  horses  can  be  put,  they  are  unquestionably  the  best. 
Where  more  than  one  team  is  needed,  the  Devon  ox,  from  his  great  hardihood, 
actirity,  ease  with  which  he  is  kept,  cheapness  with  which  he  can  be  rigged,  and 
profit  with  which  he  can  be  fattened  and  sold  at  any  time,  makes  him  more  valu* 
able  to  the  farmer  than  he  is  usually  considered. 

FxsDnro  Oattxjl — ^In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  if  cattle  or  horses  ate 
grain,  it  was  generally  ungrou&d  and  raw.    Now  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ohio« 
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Mki  btfdlj  a  townsUp,  ia  whioli  farmers  do  not  oonsider  it  a  great  gaia  to  grind 
an  the  grain  fed  to  their  stock.  It  needs  no  accurate  system  of  experiments  to 
satisfy  the  farmer  that  it  is  yery  wasteful  to  feed  whole  grain.  Jost  how  mnoh  is 
tftTed  by  grinding  is  not  icnown,  and  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  decide,  as  some  ani* 
male  musticate  finer,  haye  greater  powers  of  digestion,  and  are  able  to  manage 
whole  grain  better  than  others.  Where  a  horse  or  an  oz  works  it  is  calculated  by 
many  that  one  pound  of  oats  or  com,  finely  ground,  is  worth  a  pound  and  a  half 
unground--bnt  of  course  this  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  truth.  In  Warren, 
Hancock,  Ashtabula,  Franklm,  Ashland,  Richland,  Morrow,  and  a  few  other 
counties,  we  are  bformed  that  to  a  small  extent  cooking  food  for  stock  has  been 
tested,  and  in  eyery  instance  with  satisfactory  results.  What  we  need  now  is 
•omething  definite  in  regard  to  cooked  food  for  animals.  Beasonisg  from  human 
experience,  there  should  be  a  yery  great  saying ;  but  how  great,  experiments  alone 
can  determine.  If  as  much  can  be  sayed  by  cooking  as  by  grinding,  farmera 
would  do  well  to  look  to  the  matter  carefully. 

Farm  mills  for  grinding  food  are  not  yery  extensiyely  used,  farmers  preferring 
to  send  their  grain  to  the  grist-mill  rather  than  to  own  and  run  a  mill  of  their 
own.  If  cooked  food  was  used  it  would  be  necessary  for  farmers  to  haye  a  steam- 
ing apparatus  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  as  a  majority  of  farmers  con- 
duct their  operations,  one  would  be  used  yery  extensiyely.  Cutting  hay,  straw 
and  stalks  into  yery  fine  pieces  before  feeding  is  in  common  practice  for  working 
stock  and  milch  cows,  and  the  straw  and  stalk-cutter  is  considered  so  yaluable  that 
most  of  our  best  fanners  use  them.  Some  experiments  haye  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, in  chaffing  and  cooking  hay  and  straw,  with  results  in  fayor  of  the  process. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  chaff  hay  and  mix  it  with  grain  and  roots  reduced 
to  pulp,  and  there  b  no  doubt  but  food  prepared  m  this  way  would  be  yastly 
superior  to  the  usual  method  of  feeding  it. 

Cost  of  bxabing  Cattlb. — In  a  preyious  part  of  this  article  it  waa  claimed 
that  there  had  been  much  improyement  in  our  cattle  within  the  past  few  yeara. 
Cattle-breedbg,  howeyer,  has  not  yet  reached  anything  like  perfection,  as  is 
shown  from  what  it  costs  to  raise  an  ox  or  a  cow  to  the  age  of  three  years.  In 
answer  to  this  question,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Societiea 
of  Ohio,  the  usual  reply  was,  **  Twenty  Dollars.''  In  a  few  of  the  counties 
where  improyement  had  not  made  much  progress,  the  reply  was  from  "  eight  to 
fifteen  dollars  ; ''  and  in  those  counties  where  our  best  stock  is  found,  it  was  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  Assuming  twenty  dollars  as  the  standard,  we  can  easOy 
see  that  any  ox  or  cow,  raised  to  the  age  of  three  years  for  this  sum,  cannot  haye 
had  all  the  pains  in  breeding,  and  care  in  keeping,  which  is  necessary  to  the  best 
deyelopment  of  the  animal  Assuming  that  a  good  calf  is  worth  when  dropped 
91,  it  will  cost  to  feed  it  with  six  quarts  of  milk  daily,  for  four  months,  97.tO« 
Pasturage  for  four  months  more,  at  six  cenU  a  week,  91.  For  wintering  four 
months  more,  it  cannot  be  done  on  less  than  half  a  ton  of  hay,  which  is  worth 
93.  Here  is  912  20  for  the  first  year.  For  pasturage  eight  months  of  the  seeond 
year,  92.50;   wintering,     94.     Do.  third  yeai^pasture,  93;  wintering,  96* 
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Here  is  927.70  at  a  low  etiimate»  and  Biakiiig  no  allowanee  for  grun  or  eaie. 
The  yalae  of  the  manure,  however,  might  be  made  to  ofbet  this.  How  then  do 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  general  estimate  is  so  low  ?  Only  by  supposing 
that  catde  are  not  as  well  raised  as  they  ought  to  be  ! 

D18XA8IB  ow  Cattu. — The  cattle  of  Ohio  are  usually  healthy.  This  is  good 
eTidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  climate,  soil,  water,  etc,  for  breeding  them.  Oooa. 
sionally,  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  a  disease  known  as  **  foot  ail "  has  appeared, 
but  iu  cause  has  usually  been  traced  to  the  use  of  ergotted  June  grass.  Mur- 
rain, which  was  formerly  common,  still  appears  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  but  is 
much  more  rare  than  in  the  early  settlement  of  U&e  country.  Its  cause  is  doubt- 
less impure  water,  as  it  is  more  frequent  where  there  is  much  stagnant  water,  and 
rarely  appears  where  it  b  pure  and  wholesome.  Hollow  Horn,  as  it  is  called  by 
farmers,  though  less  common  than  a  few  years  ago,  occasionally  aflfecls  cattle  in 
Of  ery  district.  It  is  usually  caused  by  improper  nourishment.  Too  high  feed  and 
breaking  down  the  digestiTe  powers,  or  starvation,  will  occasion  it.  We  do  not 
describe  the  disease  or  the  treatment,  as  most  farmers  are  already  familiar  witk 
both.  The  true  remedy  for  all  diseases  in  animals  is  preyention.  Most  of  them 
are  caused  by  some  fault  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept— as  too  much,  too 
.  little,  or  improper  food,  impure  water,  and  too  much  exposure  in  winter,  if  left  to 
run  at  large ;  or,  if  stabled,  by  confined  air,  loaded  with  effluvia  from  the  animal 
secrttions. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  yiew  cattle  from  another  stand-pomt.  Upon  cattle  de- 
pends very  much  the  perfection  of  our  agriculture.  The  end  to  be  attained  in 
raising  them  u  not  always  the  same  ;  sometimes  it  is  work,  as  in  countries  addicted 
to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  proper,  as  in  the  largest  part  of  Europe.  We  will 
consider  them  exclusively  as  producing  "  income  ''—that  is,  as  supplying  produce ; 
consequently,  readily  saleable,  and  procuring  direct  revenue— such  as  stock 
and  fat  cattle,  meat,  tallow,  hides,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  For  ages  these 
productions  were  the  only  object  of  raismg  *'  income ''  cattle.  There  are  still 
many  districts  where  the  same  object  is  pursued ;  it  being  the  only  meana  of 
attaining  an  income  from  the  land.  This  happens  where  soil  and  climate  present 
great  obstacles  to  cultivation,  and  admit  of  pasture  only.  This  is  an  excepti<m 
b  France  hardly  to  be  met  with  outside  the  snowy  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyren- 
nees.  Every  where  else  the  paramont  product  of  catde-^that  which  causes  them 
to  be  the  foundation  of  agriculture*  an  imperative  necessity,  the  Mtm  gun  non  of 
progress,  profit,  and,  we  may  add,  of  empire  and  civilfiation — is  uaxvkm. 

Animals  being  considered  as  producers  of  manure,  are  only  machines  to  change 
fodder  and  litter  into  this  material ;  and  this  applied  to  the  soil  becomes  the 
material  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  By  the  union  of  animal  and  vegetable 
products  agriculture  creates  at  the  same  time  objects  of  sale,  ''pcome,"  and  the 
material  for  its  ftiture  production.  No  other  branch  of  industry  shows  such  a 
&ot.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  while  such  a  combination  affords  in  some 
reapects  a  superiority  to  agriculture  over  other  branches,  on  the  other  hand  it 
complicates  in  a  great  meaaure  agricultural  industry.    It  would  be  the  same  it 
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gteamer,  wbieK  m  order  to  obtain  profit  from  its  freight^  were  obliged  to  maanfae* 
tnre  the  agents  of  her  own  propulsion. 

For  centuries  a  great  error  prevailed  as  to  the  part  the  soil  aoted  in  production ; 
It  was  considered  an  inexhaustible  source  of  production.  Land  does  not  cease 
production  immediaiely  for  want  of  manure  as  an  engine  stops  for  want  of  coal, 
but  produces  less  and  less  till  labor  spent  on  it  ceases  to  be  remuneratiye. 
Where  such  a  course  is  foDowtd  not  only  is  the  cultiyator  ruined,  but  a  decrease 
of  population  follows.  Exhaut^n  of  the  tail  is  the  phihUU  of  nations.  The  his- 
tory  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Europe,  teems  with  examples  of  such  ruins. 
The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  once  the  seat  of  ancient  civilization,  of 
populous  dties  and  numerous  popuiations,  all  of  which  has  more  or  less  declined. 
Political  remlsions,  bad  goyemments,  and  the  invasion  of  Islamism,  are  not  the 
only  causes  of  the  decay ;  because,  whilst  these  do  not  apply  to  Sicily,  Spain, 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  another  country— Egypt — continued  to  be  rich,  popu- 
lous and  fertile  in  spite  of  frequent  revolutions  and  a  brutal  despotism.  Egypt 
was  the  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  other  lands,  whilst  her  fate  was  to  remain  fer- 
tile ;  the  most  advanced  nation  of  the  old  continent,  Egypt  sent  forth  colonies  on 
many  a  district  around  the  Mediterrsnean  Sea,  and  of  course  she  exported  there 
her  arts,  her  costumes,  and  her  agriculture,  which  was  then  deemed  so  perfect ; 
but  that  agriculture  kept  animals  only  for  work ;  the  production  of  manure  was 
not  even  thought  of;  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Nile  afforded  inexhaustible  ele- 
ments of  fertiliiation ;  therefore,  the  Egyptian  sy>tem  of  agriculture  consisted  in 
taking  away  from  the  soil  as  much  as  possible,  without  restoring  anything. 

This  practice  followed  by  Egyptian  colonies  brought  decay  and  ruin  to  countries 
once  fertile  and  prosperous,  and  which  constituted  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Lands 
which  yielded  100  and  200  (?)  bushels  of  wheat  to  one  of  seed  now  with  better 
implements  yield  6,  or  4,  and  even  as  low  as  3 1  Behold  the  secret  of  this  decline 
from  civilization  and  wealth  to  ruin  and  annihilation;  it  stands  between  100 
bushels  and  4  bushels  of  wheat  produced  from  one  of  seed. 

Historians  re'use  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  empires  in  a  heap  of  ma- 
nure, but  nevertheless  the  cause  is  there.  The  history  of  a  nation  is  to  be  read 
from  the  aspect  of  her  soil  as  well  as  from  her  wriclen  documents.  See  Provence 
for  instance.  The  Phocean  colony,  following  the  Egyptian  system  of  agriculture 
without  cattle  and  manure,  cultivated,  then  exhausted  plain  and  valley ;  when 
urged  by  want,  tbey  cleared  the  mountain  forests  ;  all  felt  the  ax,  plow  and  pick, 
but  nature  cruelly  punished  this  iofraction  of  her  laws ;  with  the  dmber  genial 
rains  disappeared  ;  heavy  floods  carried  to  the  valleys  first  vegetable  earth,  then 
aand,  gravel  and  stones,  so  that  the  country  presents  the  desolating  spectacle  of 
denuded  dry  rocky  mountains,  and  valleys  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand 
and  pebbles. 

Provence  has  no  springs,  no  rivulets  ;  there  are  rivers,  which  are  dry  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  when  they  suddenly  become  awful  torrents,  carrying 
waste  and  desolution  on  their  ovei  flown  shores.  Behold  the  oonsequences  of  cul- 
tivating without  manure ! 
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rhe  result  was  not  so  fatal  to  SioOj,  Algeria  and  Syria,  but  it  was  owing  to 
some  particular  causes ;  in  Sicily  to  the  thickness  and^nature  of  the  earth's  strata 
and  their  general  want  of  decliiity ;  in  Algeria  and  Syria  to  the  depopulation 
which  allowed  nature  to  correct  part  of  the  mischief;  there  as  every  where  else 
the  first  act  of  man  was  to  destroy ;  his  work  of  reconstruction  begins  late. 

That  which  took  place  m  remote  ages  and  in  the  midst  of  events  which  could 
at  a  distance  be  mistaken  as  causes  of  the  result,  is  being  reproduced  in  America ; 
the  conditions  in  which  this  transpires  do  not  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  evil.  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Oarolmas  present  the  spectacle  of  numerous 
estates  with  buildings  abandoned  by  their  owners,  who  seek  further  west  new 
settlements ;  and  why  ?  Let  a  Yirginia  editor  answer  : — **  We  have  sold  in  the 
shape  of  tobacco,  wheat  and  cotton,  the  blood  and  sinew  of  our  land,  which  now 
exhausted  refuses  longer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.'* 

Thus  in  a  few  years  a  virgin  soil,  rich  with  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  is 
reduced  to  sterility  by  culture  without  manure.  We  may  remark  that  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  those  above  named,  catUe  are  not  numerous* 
and  being  in  the  genial  season,  to  avoid  the  labor  of  feeding  them,  allowed  to 
ramble  in  pastures,  extensive  prairies  and  forests,  produce  little  manure ;  and 
often  the  stables  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  in  winter  both  the  waste  of  urine 
and  excrement,  by  rain  or  sun. 

The  Americans,  persistmg  in  the  practice  of  the  first  colonists,  make  little  use 
of  manure,  relying  on  protracted  rest  to  repair  their  exhausted  lands.  It  may  be 
that  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  population  this  course  is  best  In  the  rich  and 
populous  State  of  Ohio  the  average  production  of  wheat  is  16  bushels  per  acre» 
and  allowing  one  bushel  to  seed  an  acre,  Qxe  yield  is  only  15  to  1. 

Europe,  and  especially  France,  cannot  do  without  manure  to  keep  up  the  pro* 
ducliveness  of  their  lands ;  hence  the  importance  of  cattle  in  their  agriculture. 

In  the  use  of  manure,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  theorem  :  ''  Bemg 
admitted  that  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  in  proportion  with  the  extent  of 
surface,  indepently  of  the  product,  the  efifect  of  manure  is  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  richness  of  the  soil  ;**  that  is  to  say,  100  pounds  of  manure  will  produce  15 
pounds  of  grain  in  a  soil  which  is  already  saturated  with  manure,  10  pounds  in 
one  of  average  fertility,  and  only  5,  4,  or  even  3  pounds  in  a  poor  soil. 

Let  us  suppose  two  lots  of  the  same  extent  and  nature,  both  of  them  having 
received  the  same  amount  of  work,  manure  and  seed,  one  of  them  only  being 
previously  saturated  with  manure ;  this  lot  will  be  cha>ged  with  an  extra  expense, 
but  it  will  yield  25  to  SO  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  whereas  the  other  cannot 
give  more  than  10  or  IS.  It  is  evident  that  the  extra  expense  charged  to  the 
former  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  surplus  of  18  bushels,  and  there* 
fore  the  cost  of  wheat  is  considerably  diminished,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  I  copy  from  the  Journal  d*AgricuUuT$  pratiqu$  : 
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Tons  of  Ifannre  abeorbed. 

BzpeBMB  byHeoUM. 

9H' 

14. 

30. 

llMifc  tAVM  miltiTmiiiwi 

140  fr. 
34 

74 

140 

43 

109 

140 

HftiT«ttincr, thnthiDff, IMfflifc  ••••«««r««i«^t««tT«t«««r--t*- 

75 

lCaniiro.rt'7-80  the  ton. •.''....•....•• 

156 

EzpeoflMlbr  1  heoUre ...• 

204 

337 

440 

Yield  in  heetolitra  bv  h«etora  or  bnihels  to  the  acie 

1.4  ho. 

SO 

40 

Coet  of  wheat  with  iti  etraw 

31  fr. 
3.48 

16.85 
3.48 

11  fr. 

Dednotinff  the  etnw /..••• 

848 

Price  of  wheat  per  heetolilze 

fr.  17.53 

13.37 

7.58 

Therefore  we  haye  the  right  to  affirm^  that  m  our  agriculture  **  no  profit  is  to 
be  expected  without  manure  ;'*  that  is  to  say,  without  **  catde/'  for  therein  resides 
the  only  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce  and  lesseniog  its  price. 

We  said  U&at  catde  are  machmes  to  turn  forage  and  litter  into  manure.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  object  of  all  other  industries  here,  the  manufactured  product  is 
less  yaluable  than  the  mateiial  from  which  it  is  deriyed ;  the  aim  of  agriculture 
is  to  obtain  it  without  cost,  and  U&at  end  is  obtained  by  continuing  the  manufao- 
torfaig  process,  that  is,  turning  manure  into  grass,  wheat  and  meat,  which  brings 
money.  The  farmer  who  does  not  collect  and  use  all  his  manure,  is  equal  to  a 
laborer  who,  baring  performed  his  work,  neglects  to  take  his  pay ;  and  hence  we 
must  consider  cattle  from  the  other  points  of  yiew<— of  profit,  such  as  work,  milk, 
meat,  &c. 

Many  of  these  branches  are  connected  together  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  first, 
it  may  seem  profitable  to  unito  them.  For  a  long  time  the  principle  preyailed 
that  an  agriculturist  ought  to  raise  that  which  he  consumes,  and  neyer  purchase 
any  thmg.  That  principle  is  coeyal  with  poor,  pristine,  and  unimproyed  cultiya- 
iion ;  it  is  an  anachronism  in  our  ag^  of  canals,  railroads  and  telegraphs  ;  no 
mtelligent  farmer  would  dare  proclaim  it  now. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  a  new  principle  for  it,  which  aims  at  the  same 
results.  Seyeral  branches  of  farming,  it  is  said,  carried  on  by  the  same  farmer, 
insures  him  against  serious  loss,  because  if  some  of  these  branches  fail,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  all  of  them  will.  France  applied  this  system  to  both  yegeta- 
ble  and  animal  productions,  but  progress  in  industry  began  only  when  labor  was 
diyided,  when  masters  and  mechanics  were  confined  to  a  single  operation.  Sinoe 
ffifision  of  labor  was  so  useful  to  industry  proper,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable 
to  agricultural  industry,  which  is  so  difficult  and  complicated,  and  acts  upon  liring 
bebgs  by  means  of  agents  so  little  known  and  entirely  out  of  our  control.  Eng- 
land affords  a  proof  that  difision  labor  possesses  great  adyantages.    No  system 
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of  agricultiire  is  so  simple,  so  ^rfeot,  so  profitable  as  Ae  English ;  tbere  are  farms 
where  sheep  only  are  raised ;  others  produce  nothing  bat  milk,  or  butter,  6r 
dieese ;  in  other  places  thej  breed  oxen  and  horses  only ;  some  are  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  fattening  of  stock. 

In  France  we  see  districts  and  Tillages  become  prosperous  as  soon  as  they 
adopt  an  ezclusiTe  occupation.  In  the  country  of  Cotentin  and  Bray,  the  pro* 
duction  of  butter  has  become  Tery  profitable ;  in  the  provinces  of  Boulogne  and 
Perohe,  they  are  made  rich  and  famous  by  breeding  horses;  Poitou  obtains 
wealth  and  supremacy  by  its  mules ;  exclusive  branches,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  everywhere  and  always  prosperous. 

It  is  impossible  that  an  intelligent  man,  who  concentrates  all  his  energes  on  one 
branch  of  business,  may  not  attain  ultimate  success ;  therefore  the  necessity  of 
simpli6cation  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  adoption  of  as  few  branches  as 
possible. 

We  have  insisted  on  the  decisive  influence  which  cattle  exercise  on  agriculture. 
The  number  of  animals  compared  with  the  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  will  afford  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  agri- 
cultural condition  of  a  country.  In  the  following  tables,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bloch, 
the  small  animals  were  computed,  in  the  due  proportion  of  weight,  to  form  one 
large  one,  an  ox  as  a  standard  : 

There  were  in  Prussia,  in  1846 — 

Homed  cattle 5,96  2,093 

Horses  and  donkeys,  621,994 600,000 

Sheep,  16,236,000— as  cattle 1,623,600 

Goats,        396,000          "       65,836 

Swine,    2,116,000          "       362,^00 


7,904.029 


That  is,  16  head  of  cattle  for  100  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  413  to  1000  in- 
habitants. 

The  census  of  1848,  in  Bayaria,  shows- 
Homed  cattle  2,626,294 

Horses 349,990 

Sheep,  1.899,898— as  cattle 189,989 

Goats,      107,236          "       ^^  17,872 

Siiine,      842,851           **       140,475 


3,3«3  620 


Making  about  26  head  of  cattle  for  100  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  737  to  1000 
inhabitants. 
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B  tbe  dukedom  of  Baden  tiiere  are — 

Horned  cattle 492,163 

Hornea 77,740 

Sbeep,  188,707— aa  cattle 18,870 

Sirine,  481,000        «'         80,168 

66»,951 

Being  34  head  of  cattle  for  100  acrea  of  caltifated  land»  and  484  to  1000  in- 
babitanta. 

pin  Ohio,  1305  for  1000  mhabitants,  and  31  hei  d  for  CTery  100  acrea  in  culti- 
▼ation. 
There  are  in  France — 

Homed  cattle 18,000,000 

Sheep,  36,000,000  (-^  as  cattle) • 3,600,000 

Horsea «.    3,000,000 

Mulea,  donkeys,  900,000  as  cattle 460,000 

Ooata,  1,000,000  <<     166,000 

Birine,  6,600,000  ''     916,000 

g0,03g,000 

This  girea  32  head  of  cattle  for  100  acrea  of  cultirated  land,  and  666  for  1,000 
bhabitnnta. 
There  are  in  Bogland— * 

Homed  oatde 9,636,000 

Horaea t 1,600,000 

Sheep,  32,000,000  as  cattle 3,200,000 

Ooata,  210,000            ''          6,000 

Swine,  4,000,000         "          667,000 

16.008,000 

The  ratio  is,  aa  in  France,  32  head  of  cattle  for  100  acres  of  cnluvated  land, 
and  628  to  1,000  inhabitants;  the  apparent  inferiority  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  adyantage  of  weight  ^ 

The  census  in  Belgium  in  1846,  shows — 

Homed  cattte 1,203,891 

Horses,  mules,  donkeys  (303,929) 296,689 

Sheep  662,608. 66,261 

Ooato,  110,060 18,344 

Swiae,  62,429... 176,405 

1,760.480 
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The  proportion  is  39  head  of  cattle  to  100  acres  of  cultiTated  land  and  400  to 
1,000  inhabitantSy  which  shows  a  dense  population. 

There  is  m  Ohio  more  lire  stook»  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 

than  m  any  nation  of  Europe.    If  we  reduce  sheep  and  swine  to  equiyalents  of 

eattie  or  horses,  the  following  exhibit  is  obtained,  according  to  the  most  recent 

aocessible  European  authorities : 

No.  of  eattie  for  every  No.  of  eatde  for  eyeiy 

100  seres  of  eultiyated  land.  1,000  inhabitanti. 

France 12  666 

England 32  628 

Belgium 59  •••  400 

Prussia. 16  .....•••  413 

Bayaria 26  737 

Baden   34  , 484 

Austria 32  430 

Ohio ••••  24  •(. 1,306 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  we  haye  about  three  times  as  many  eattie, 

in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  as  an  average  of  the  above-named  European  na- 

tiona. 

SHEEP. 

<<  Has  any  attention  been  paid  to  sheep  breeding  m  your  county,  witiiin  the  past 
five  years  ? 

**  What  variety  of  sheep  are  most  generally  bred  ? 

**  Are  there  any  Spanish  merinos  in  your  county  ? 

**  Are  there  any  French  in  your  county  ? 

(« Are  there  any  Saxony  in  your  county  f 

**  Are  there  any  Slesians  in  your  county  f 

**  Are  there  any  Ootswolds  in  your  county  ? 

"  Are  there  any  Southdowns  in  your  county  f 

**  Are  there  any  Leicestershires  in  your  county  ? 

**  Which  of  these  imported  breeds  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and  why  f 

*«For  what  purposes  are  sheep  most  generally  bred — for  mutton  or  wool  ? 

**  Which  varieties  are  considered  the  best  mutton  T 

**  Which  varieties  are  considered  (lie  most  profitable  for  mutton  ? 

**  What  is  the  probable  cost  of  rearing  a  two  year  old  sheep  7 

<*  What  system,  if  any,  is  adopted  of  wmtering  sheep  ? 

^  What  diseases  are  most  common  among  sheep  ? 

**  Are  many  lost  by  disease  f 

<(  What  varieties  appear  to  be  beat  adapted  to  the  food,  Mrfl,  and  climate  in  your 
county  t" 

HiOKOBT  Gnoys,  Lohdov,  Madison  Co.,  0.,  Feb.  22d,  1862. 

Jomr  H.  EuppiBT,  Esq.— 2>Mr  Sir  :  Either  time  has  been  too  pneiaui  or  / 
have  been  too  ntgVffmU  to  reply  to  your  queriesi  on  sheep  and  wool  growing,  &c»  . 
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reeelred  some  weeks  since*  I  am  pleased  to  offer  you  the  folloiriog  in  reTiew  of 
•nd  reply  to  your  thirteen  specified  headings,  and  as  they  cover  the  uihcl$  ground, 
I  shall  not  deem  it  politic  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  at  any  length. 

1. — Has  any  attention  been  pud  to  sheep  breeding  in  your  county  within  the 
past^ve  years  ? 

^sit.— Within  that  time — although  our  numbers  are  now  Umb  than  they  were  in 
years  previous  to  ISST,  and  have  remained  for  the  past  ihne  years  ahoui  sixty 
thousand — yet  the  assessed  and  considered  worth  is  now  far  ahead  of  former 
years,  and  increasing  steadily  year  by  year.  Within  these  five  years  large  num- 
bers have  been  imported,  chiefly  for  wool — mostly  ewes — from  the  various  north- 
eastern States,  and  from  the  older,  more  noted  fine  wool  growers  east  of  us,  and 
some  from  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  our  larger  '*  cattle  king''  farmers  are  adopt- 
ing a  mixed  husbandry— keeping  a  few  sheep  with  the  neat  stock ;  and  a  few  have 
introduced  large  flocks,  ranging  from  2  to  3  or  6,000  each,  which  have  sup* 
planted  the  former  herds  of  cattle.  Nearly  all  are  owning  more  or  less  sheep. 
(Generally  speaking,  we  might  state  that  sheep  raising  for  wool  and  mutton  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  generally  diffused  into  our  stock  system,  and  is  more 
valued  than  formerly,  as  a  source  of  sure,  profitable  income. 

2. — ^What  variety  of  sheep  are  most  generally  bred  7 

Ans. — Spanish,  or  Atwood,  or  crosses  of  these  ;  though  a  few  yet  hold  on  to 
the  French,  yet  their  numbers  are  decreasing  year  by  year. 

3. — ^Are  there  any  Spanish  merinos  in  your  county  ?  any  French  ?  any  Sax- 
ony f  any  Silesians  T  any  Ootswolds  ?  any  Southdowns  7  any  Leicestershires  ? 

Am, — Some  of  aS,  bnt  most  of  Spanish  and  Atwood  merinos  and  crosses, 
Saxons,  Silesian  and  Ootswolds,  and  crosses.  Of  these  four,  Spanish  and  Saxon, 
and  grades  of  these,  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent.  Most  of  our  beet  flocks  show 
more  or  less  Saxon  blood,  though  a  few  have  pure  and  nearly  pure  Spanish 
merinos. 

4. — Which  of  these  imported  breeds  is  held  in  highest  estimation — and  why  ? 

Am. — Generally  the  Spanish  and  crosses.  Advocates  of  this  breed  urge  as  a 
wherefore,  that  if  not  so  good  for  mutton,  that  they  are  much  better  for  wool, 
producing  larger,  finer  fleeces,  commanding  higher  prices  and  quicker  sales  than 
oiher  varieties ;  and  besides,  it  is  claimed,  and  with  these  best  of  reasons  too, 
via. :  facia  to  sustain  them,  that  the  heavier,  more  valuable  the  ein^le  ch'p,  the 
cheaper,  easier  kept.  This  is,  to  my  mmd,  demonstrable.  The  heavier,  more 
compact  the  fleece,  the  better  it  will  resist  cold  and  rain,  and  the  better  r^ain 
animal  heat,  requiring  leas  food  than  the  more  open,  lighter  fleeced  animal  of  any 
breed. 

A  few  are  yet  found — ^men  who  aluHxya  resist  innovation  or  practices  of  their 
Ibre&thers — who  yet  cling  to  the  small,  puny  carcass  of  the  in-and-in-bred  de- 
generated Saxon  in  its  purUy.  The  Sile4an  advocates  are  but  few  among  our 
intelligent  growers,  and  yet  we  have  a  few  who  can  see  nolUng  desirable  except 
it  weighs  140  to  150— no  matter  how  open  or  light  the  fleece — ^and  will  consume 
as  much  as  a  yearling  neat  animaL 
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But  these  are  the  ezceptioDSy  not  unusual  in  any  community  or  county.  Moti 
of  our  farmers  are  intelligent,  and  ready  and  waiting  to  adopt  any  breed  that  pays 
best  for  all  purposes. 

6. — For  what  purposes  are  sheep  most  generally  bred — for  mutton  or  for  wool  f 

Ana* — For  both  in  part,  but  wool  is  the  main  object.  Our  best  growers  claim 
that  a  good  wooled  sheep  is  altoiys  desirable  for  mutton  when  undenraUe  longer 
exclusively  for  clip.  I  am  of  that  number,  aad  hoot  at  the  idea,  advanced  by  a 
few,  that  nothing  is  desirable  for  mutton  except  it  be  coarse  wooled.  I  defy  any 
mutton  epicure  to  detect  the  breed  by  eating  mutton  only,  knowing  nothing  of  ill 
antecedt^nts  except  from  the  taste. 

6.— Which  varieties  are  considered  the  best  mutton  ? 

An$, — Spanish  and  Southdowns. 

7. — Which  varieties  are  considered  most  proJUahle  for  mutton  ? 

Jiw.— Southdowns  and  Cotswolds,  and  crosses  on  Spanish  or  French,  but  the 
former  first ;  cross  equally  as  desirable  as  the  full  blood.  Will  command  as  much 
market  price  to  ship. 

8. — What  is  the  probable  cost  of  raising  a  two-year  old  sheep  7 

Ana  —This  is  a  rather  difficult  query,  as  it  will  depend  on  the  breed  and  raiser. 
I  should  say,  for  a  Spanish  or  cross,  or  Saxon  or  Silesian  and  crosses,  that  the 
adual  cost  would  not  exceed  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  head, 
though  the  usual  standard  for  pasturing  sheep  is  ten  cents  per  month  for  winter 
(our  savannahs  permit  range  to  grass  without  other  feed  or  attention  generally, 
requiring  but  a  few  days  or  at  most  weeks  feeding  during  winter — often  none  aft 
all),  and  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  head  for  summer — say  an  average,  year 
round,  of  seven  to  nine  cents  per  head  per  month.  This  rate  pays  a  good  price 
per  acre  for  grass.  Fine-wooled  sheep  are  generally  reckoned  ten  to  equal  one 
three  year  old  steer  in  grazing  (steers  range  from  76  cents  to  91  26  per  head  per 
month  during  pasturing  season),  though  a  Jew  consider  this  estimate  as  too  low, 
and  that  eight  cheep  will  equal  one  neat  full  grown  animal  I  agree  with  this 
latter  class. 

Of  the  larffer,  coarser  wooled  tarieties,  we  add  one-fourth  or  wie-third,  or  con- 
sider  that  these  breeds  will  consume  that  proportion  of  grass  in  excess  of  the  before- 
mentioned  smaller  animals. 

9. — What  system,  if  any,  is  adopted  of  wintering  sheep  ? 

^n#.— Usually  they  are  allowed  grass  range,  year  round,  feeding  a  little  com 
fodder  or  hay,  or  fodder  and  ear  com  in  very  bad  weather,  or  when  snow  is  too 
deep  to  permit  them  to  reach  grass  by  "  pawing  oflF."  With  a  sufficient  range, 
aheep  will  come  out  in  spring  in  fine  condition. 

Within  a  fcfw  jears  past  a  few  of  our  best  flock-masters  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  keeping  up  in  c^heds  or  small  lots,  and  fetdirg  cut-feeds  instead  of  allowing 
ammals  range,  as  above  suggested.  But  by  far  the  larger  majority  furnish  no 
ahelter  except  groves  of  timber  cr  hasel  thickets. 

With  good  range  and  plenty  of  grass  they  are  not  liable  to  diseases  of  any  kind. 
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and  the  mortality  is  generally  smaller  than  if  confined,  especially  if  kept  in  large 
lots  together. 

Dogs  are  the  greatest  drawback  to  this  fall  range  system.  Near  towns,  this  is 
imprricticable  on  account  of  these  numerons,  worthless  yagabonds,  which  infest 
oar  villages  by  scores.    When  will  our  Legislature  give  us  demanded  protection  ? 

10. — Whftt  diseases  are  most  common  among  sheep  ? 

An$, — Blo^t  prevalent  and  faial,  Doos.  A  fetd  are  starved  to  death,  or  die  of 
oM  affe.  A  few  years  since,  **  the  scab"  was  quite  prevalent,  but  within  two  or 
three  years  past  it  is  about  exterminated.  Occasionally,  *'  worm  in  the  head,^ 
from  egg  deposited  in  the  nose  in  dry  Wf  ather  of  August  and  September,  which 
eventually  changes  to  a  small  white  maggot,  and  reaches  the  brain.  Have  fbwid 
as  high  as  a  dozen  in  brain  after  death  from  this  cause.  Frequent  and  plentiful 
applications  of  tar  to  nose  of  sheep  during  summer  months  will  prevent  these  iK>m- 
being  deposited. 

11. — Are  many  lost  by  disease  ? 

Ant  — This  is  answered  in  the  main  in  No.  10  abave.  Aside  frona  lit^  (which 
•t  a  disease),  but  few  »re  lost. 

12.^ Which  varieties  are  considered  the  hardiest  ? 

An9  — Spanish  and  French  and  crosses  of  the  finer  wooted  varfeties  ;  and*  lo 
far  as  I  am  aw<ire,  but  little  difiference  is  recogniied  in  the  long  wooled  kinds  on 
this  score. 

13. — What  varieties  appear  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  food,  soil,  and  climate  of 
your  county  ? 

Ans. — In.  former  Nos.  above  answered  this  queiy  is  mainly  considered.  Our 
best  breeders  view  Spanish  or  Atwood  pure,  or  crosses,  in  this  light.  Perhaps 
the  French  are  as  well  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  as  any  others,  but  not  so 
desirable ;  in  fact,  I  firmly  believe  any  of  the  recognized  varieties  will  do  well' 
with  us,  with  proper  care  and  atteniion.  But  the  breed  producing  the  most  wool 
(without  regard  to  nrnghi  of  carcass),  at  the  least  expense  of  mortality  and  feed* 
and  that  wool  of  a  good  quality,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable,  most  profitable,^ 
and  best  suited  to  a  general  shei^p  husbandry. 

Although  much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  Silesians  in  many  sections— 
although  many  are  pinning  their  whole  faith  to  these  as  the  desideratum — they 
have  never,  and  never  will,  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  our  more  intelligent  sheep 
husbandmen.  The  carcass  is  not  larger  or  more  hardy  than  the  Spanish  or  At- 
wood ;  the  wool  is  not  generally  of  finer  fibre;  and  the  fleece  will  never  equal 
these  latter  in  weight.  It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  more 
easily  kept ;  and  until  some  more  convincmg  proofs  of  their  superiority  are  devel* 
oped,  I  see  no  valid  reason  for  their  superseding  oar  older,  well  tried,  hardy, 
profitable  Spanish  and  crosses. 

The  wools  of  our  county  are  generally  light  and  clean.  The  out-door  general 
system  of  keeping  develops  these  desirable  qualities  to  a  buyer  or  manufacturer. 
They  are  generally  eagerly  sought  after  by  these  classes,  going  mainly  to  the  New 
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Sngland  mills,  though  considerable  quantities  are  home  manufactured  each  year, 
in  families  and  in  local  mils  fot  this  purpose,  in  our  own  count j,  at  Springfield, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  and  perhaps  other  places.  CirdeTille  takes  considerable  quan- 
tities from  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

Some  of  our  best  flocks  reach  an  annual  average  of  4|  to  5  lbs.,  but  the  whok 
clip  of  the  county  will  not  exceed  3^,  if  it  will  quite  reach  this  figure,  one  year 
with  another.  Last  year  (1861)  the  weight  fell  below  jear  previous  (1860), 
mainly,  doubtless,  on  account  of  cold  backward  spring  before  clipping,  grease 
being  but  little  developed. 

Oar  large  savannahs,  large  farms,  and  adaptedness  of  soil  to  best  grasses,  with 
open  winters,  are  favorable  to  sheep  husbandry. 

This  branch  of  intelligence  is  advancing,  and  ere  long  I  trust  our  county  will 
occupy  a  rank  in  sheep  and  wools  second  to  none  in  qualU^,  if  not  in  quandtjf. 

Truly, 

IRVING  F.  WILLIS. 

Nkw  Athens,  Harrison  county,  0. 

Mr  Elifpabt,  Esq. — Sir :  Your  series  of  inquiries  have  come  to  hand,  and  I 
will  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

1st. — Has  any  attention  been  paid  to  sheep  breediog  in  your  county  within  the 
past  five  years  ? 

This  county  has  been  engaged  in  sheep-breeding  and  raising  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  sheep  of  the  county,  at  the  present  time,  differ  materially  from  those 
of  former  years.  During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  sheep-breeding.  The  quantity  of  wool  has  been  increased  fully  one-fourth  per 
head,  without  materially  decreasing  the  quality.  This  county  is  not  excelled  by 
any  county  in  the  State  for  the  amount  of  good  wool  produced.  There  is  at  the 
present  time  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sheep  in  the  county. 
They  will  average  four  pounds  of  fine  wool  per  head. 

2d. — What  variety  of  sheep  are  most  generally  bred  ? 

The  principal  breeds  of  the  county  are  Silesians  and  Spanish  Merinoes.  Each 
of  these  varieties  have  their  friends,  and  each  claiming  to  have  the  most  profit- 
able variety ;  but  this  does  not  settle  the  question.  Time  and  experience  can 
alone  do  this.  Several  persons  in  the  county  are  still  breeding  Saxony  sheep  : 
thu  variety  was  the  prevaiiiog  variety  &even  years  sgo  in  this  county.  French 
sheep  were  introduced  in  the  county  about  seven  years  ago,  but  have  gone  by  the 
board.  There  are  a  few  Ootswolds,  Southdowns  and  Leicestershires  bred  in  the 
county;  but  these  varieties  are  yery  limited.  Sheep  arts  most  generally  bred  for 
wool,  though  there  are  a  great  many  fed  for  mutton.  The  fine  wooled  varieties 
are  generally  considered. the  most  profitable  for  feeding,  as  we  can  make  as  many 
pounds  of  mutton  to  the  bushel  of  corn  with  the  fine  wooled  as  with  the  coarse 
wooled,  the  former  having  the  most  yaluable  fleece.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  two 
year  old  sheep  is  about  93.25.    Some  rear  them  for  less,  but  they  are  not  kept 
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ngbt.  Lambs,  when  they  are  weaned,  ahonld  be  fed  regularly  twiee  a  day  with 
a  little  oats,  bran  and  corn.  They  will  then  come  into  winter  quarters  in  good 
condition*  All  prominent  sheep-breeders  haye  a  sheep-house,  in  this  they  have 
racks  in  which  the  hay  is  put«  Sheep  that  are  fed  under  cover  do  better,  and  ea| 
their  feed  up  cleaner,  than  when  fed  otherwise.  Yearlmgs  and  two  year  old  sheep 
are  fed  about  the  same  quantity — say  about  one  bushel  of  com  and  oats  mixed 
(equal  parts)  to  seTenty-fi?e  head  per  day,  with  plenty  of  good  hay.  Feeding 
the  above  quantity  to  good  sheep,  we  expect  them  to  look  right,  and  pay  well. 

We  have  had  some  foot-rot  and  scab  in  this  county,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent 
Upon  inquiry  I  can  learn  of  no  cases  of  dther  foot-rot  or  scab  in  the  county  at  the 
present  time. 

The  climate,  soil  and  food  of  this  county  is  adapted  to  any  variety  of  sheep,  as 
the  land  is  generally  rolling,  and  produces  timothy,  clover  and  blue-grass  in 
abundance. 

JOHN  SINGER. 

FuLTOR,  Stalk  county. 

1st. — Has  any  attention  been  paid  to  sheep  breeding  in  your  countj  within  the 
past  five  years  7 

Atuw^. — There  has.  Stark  can  boast  of  as  good  sheep,  perhaps,  as  can  any 
other  county  of  the  State  ;  and  her  people  are  fully  awake  and  alive  to  all  the 
improvements  in  sheep  and  sheep  husbandry.  In  this  county  are  to  be  found,  in 
their  purity,  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  justly  celebrated  Wells  and  Dick- 
inson stock  of  Merino  sheep. 

2d. — What  variety  of  sheep  are  most  generally  bred  ? 

Afu. — There  are  more  of  the  Merinbes  bred  in  this  county  than  of  any  other 
variety,  or,  perhaps,  more  than  of  all  the  other  v^ieties  together. 

3d. — Are  there  any  Spanish  Merinoes  in  your  county  ? 

An». — There  are  a  good  many. 

4th. — Are  there  any  French  Merinoes  in  your  county  ? 

Aju, — There  are  a  few. 

5th. — Are  there  any  Saxon  Merinoes  in  your  county  ? 

Ans. — There  are  but  few.  Ten  years  ago  the  Saxon  Merinoes  were  the  most 
numerous  of  the  fine  wooled  sheep  of  the  county,  but  are  now  nearly  or  altogether 
bred  out 

6th. — Are  there  any  of  the  Slesian  Merinoes  in  your  country  ? 

^fM.— Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

7th. — Are  there  any  of  the  Cotswolds  ? 

Ans,--^!  know  of  but  a  few. 

8th :— Are  there  any  of  the  Southdowns  ? 

Am. — There  are  some,  but  not  a  great  many. 
*   9ih. — Are  there  any  of  the  Leicestershire  in  your  county  ? 

^iM.— There  are  a  good  many,  but  perhaps  not  many  pure  bred. 
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10ch.-»Whioh  of  these  imported  breeds  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
why? 

This  question  may  have  as  many  different  answers  as  men  have  different  notions 
and  opinions.  To  the  flock-master,  who  breeds  and  keeps  sheep  for  the  wool  prin- 
cipHUy,  the  Bpanisl^  Merino  is  esteemed  above  any  other  in  this  climate.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  which  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  Spanish  Merino  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  wool,  b  proportion  to 
the  sise  of  the  carcass,  than  any  other  variety  of  sheep. 

2d.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  all  animals  consume  food  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  carcass.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  difference  in  weight  between  a 
Spanish  Merino  and  a  Leicestersbire  or  a  Southdown  being  about  one- third,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  which  of  the  two  varieties  is  most  profitable  for  wool ;  for,  gener- 
ally, it  will  bn  found  that  the  well-built,  close  and  compact  Spanish  sheep  of 
eighty  pounds  weight  will  produce  more  pounds  of  wool  than  the  Leicestershire 
or  the  Sotttbdowns  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  If  this  be  true,  it  re- 
quires one-third  more  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool  from  a  Leicestershire  or 
Southdown  sheep  than  it  does  ftom  a  Spanish  Merino  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
a  pound  of  the  Spanish  Merino  is  worth  and  nill  sell  for  at  least  one-third  more 
than  the  other. 

Another  reason  why  the  Spanish  Merino  is  more  desirable  than  auy  of  the 
light-wooled  varieties  is,  that  the  wool  is  generally  very  compact  and  close,  and 
being  oily,  as  well,  protects  the  bodies  of  the  animals  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather ;  while  the  loose,  open  and  light  wooled  varieties,  when  exposed  to 
the  rains  and  storms,  the  wool  becomes  saturated,  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the 
skin,  the  animal  takes  cold,  and  perhaps  dies  from  the  exposure. 

Another  reason  why  the  husbandman  who  keeps  sheep  for  wool  prefers  the 
Spanish  or  some  other  of  the  Merinoes  is,  that  they  herd  together  in  large  flocks 
better  than  the  Leicestershires,  or  Cotswolds,  or  Southdowns.  They  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  quiet  and  docile  variety  of  sheep  of  all  others.  This  to  the  flock- 
master  is  a  ^reat  consideration. 

fiut  to  the  flock-master  who  breeds  and  keeps  sheep  principally  for  mutton,  I 
think  the  Leicestf  rshires,  Southdowns  or  Ootswolds  may  be  preferable.  But  I 
know  of  no  person  in  our  county  who  breeds  and  keeps  sheep  exclusively  for  mut- 
ton. Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  most  of  these  mutton  varieties  of  sheep 
are  raised  by  the  millions  of  farmc^rs  who  keep,  perhaps,  but  from  ten  to  fifty 
head  of  sheep,  and  pay  but  little  attention  to  them  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Their  principal  attention  is  turned  to  growing  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  keeping 
a  good  supply  of  horses  and  cows,  with  a  few  sheep  to  trim  out  the  fence  cor* 
nere,  and  these  few  ate  generally  the  larger  and  rougher  varieties  and  take  cars 
jot  themselves,  generally  dropping  their  lambs  about  mid-winter ;  and  each  year 
the  owner  permits  the  buyer  tx>  enter  his  flock,  and  select  for  the  market  such  aa 
he  wants.  I  give  it  here  aa  my  opinion,  that  a  man  could  not  take  and  keep  a 
large  flock  of  these  sheep,  snd  make  it  as  profitable,  as  he  can  a  flock  of  the 
Merinoes. 
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lUh. — For  what  purpose  are  sheep  most  generally  bred — for  mutton  or  for 
wool? 

^n«.— For  wool  prbcipally. 

12th. — Which  yarietj  is  considered  the  best  mutton  7 

Ana. — There  are  diflferences  of  opinion  upon  this  question— some  maintaining 
that  the  Leicestershire  variety  produces  the  best  mutton ;  others  the  Southdowns  ; 
while  many  others  contend  thai  the  Merino  makes  as  good  mutton  as  any  of  the 
coarser  wooled  varieties,  though  not  so  much  of  it. 

13th. — What  is  the  probable  cost  of  rear  ng  a  two  year  old  sheep? 

An9. — I  thiok,  perhaps,  about ihree  dollars. 

14.h. — What  system,  if  any,  is  adopted  of  wintering  sheep  ? 

^fw.— Every  experienced  Flookmaster  of  the  county  is  provided  with  a  good 
warm,  comfortable  sheep  house.  It  is  generally  closed  tight  and  close,  and  three 
sides,  with  an  open  front,  from  siz  to  eight  feet  high.  The  sheep  are  inclosed  by 
the  use  or  hurdles  to  said  open  front.  The  interior  of  the  sheep  house  is  well  sup- 
plied with  racks,  designed  for  feeding  both  hay  and  graio,  or  either.  The  sheep 
are  divided  into  flocks  of  convenient  number  by  the  use  of  said  racks,  which  are 
light,  and  can  easily  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  by  a  man  and  boy,  or  two  per- 
sons. The  number  of  yards  in  front  of  the  sheep  house  should  correspond  with 
the  number  of  flocks  designed  for  the  sheep  house.  This  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  order  to  convenient  feeding.  For  previously  to  beginning  to  feed  they 
shou'd  all  be  turned  into  their  respective  yards,  there  to  remain  until  the  feed  is 
all  placed  in  their  racks  or  troughs.  The  most  of  the  flocks  are  kept  on  hay  and 
straw  duriug  the  winter,  excepting  ewes  snd  lambs,  perhaps,  which  are  also  gen- 
erally fed  oats  and  shorts  or  bran,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  I  will  say  also  that  every  good  Flockmaster  has  his  sheep  furnished 
daily,  in  their  winter  quarters,  with  a  good  supply  of  clear  pare  water.  I  think 
water  as  indisp-^nsably  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  flock  of  sheep  as  fo  jd ;  at  all 
events  they  cannot  do  without  it  and  do  well,  or  even  middling  well. 

15th. — What  diseases  are  most  common  among  sheep  ? 

Ans  — Perhaps  foot-rot,  or  hoof  ail,  is  the  most  common  ;  although  I  think 
there  is  but  very  little  of  it,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  county.  It  prevailed  very 
extensively  at  one  time,  and  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  county,  but  Flockmas* 
ters  finally  took  hold  of  it  with  energy,  determined  to  rid  their  flocks  of  it  if  ther» 
could  ba  any  such  thing,  and  they  were  entirely  successful.  Another  disease  in- 
cident to  the  sheep  is  the  scab,  and  there  have  been  a  few  oases  of  it  in  this 
county,  but  it  has  not  prevailed  to  any  great  extent.  I  consider  this  disease  by 
far  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  by  Flockmasters,  of  any  other  disease  incident  to  tha 
sheep  in  this  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  which  is  so  contagious  among 
sheep  as  this ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  this  disease  becomes  gen- 
eral among  the  flocks  of  this  country,  the  raising  of  sheep,  as  a  business,  would 
probably  have  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  Another  disease,  perhaps  as  common 
among  sheep  as  any  other,  is  the  rot.    This  disease  is  brought  on  by  keeping 
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sheep  too  loDg,  in  the  Utter  pftrt  of  the  Bummer  and  fall,  upon  low»  wet»  marshy 
ground.  It  is  not  good  to  keep  sheep,  for  any  great  lengUi  of  time,  upon  sueli 
pastures  without  changing  them  every  few  days  to  high  and  dry  pastures.  When 
this  disease  is  fastened  upon  the  system  the  sheep  might  as  well  be  killed  at  once, 
for  it  will  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  without  any  profit  to  its  owner. 

16th.-— Are  many  lost  by  disease  f 

Ant» — I  think  not.  In  a  period  of  twelve  years  last  past,  my  loss,  from  all 
•auses,  has  not  exceeded  five  per  cent  of  the  flock ;  while  my  gain  has  been 
twenty.five  per  cent. 

17th. — What  varieties  appear  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  food,  soil,  and  climate 
in  your  county  ? 

Ama.^  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difforenoe.  They  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  all  varieties  of  sheep. 

Respectfully,  Ac, 

WM.  M.  CUNNINGHAM. 

MULES. 

Mules  are  raised  more  or  less  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  but  hitherto  they 
have  mostly  been  sold  to  southern  markets  rather  than  used  at  home.  Their 
general  use,  however,  has  increased  slightly  within  the  last  five  years.  Their 
freedom  from  disease,  length  of  life,  ease  and  cheapness  witli  which  they  can  be 
kept — strength  and  ability  with  which  they  endure  hardships,  and  adaptation  to 
certain  kinds  of  labor,  will  tend  to  bring  greater  numbers  into  use  in  future.  For 
teams  on  the  road,  for  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating com,  potatoes  or  other  field  crops,  they  surpass  horses.  There  is  always 
one  satisfaction  in  using  mules,  and  that  is,  there  is  no  fear  of  over-working  them. 
They  should  be  well  trained  and  worked  steadily. 

HOGS. 

The  interest  of  Ohio  in  hogs  amounts  to  several  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
In  the  com  growing  region  they  are  raised  largely  for  export,  some  counties  selling 
nine^tenths  of  all  they  grow.  In  the  grass  and  diiry  parts  of  the  State,  the  amount 
of  pork  exported  is  less,  but  even  here  it  is  considerable,  and  the  profit  is  at  usual 
prices  large,  because  they  consume  so  much  refuse  of  the  dairy  and  kitchen  which 
in  no  other  way  could  be  converted  into  valuable  material. 

Bbuds  or  Hoos. — The  hogs  of  the  State  are  classified  into  the  large  and  the 
small  breeds.  Of  the  large  breeds  we  have  the  Chester  White,  the  Liecestershire, 
the  China  hog  and  the  Russian,  besides  the  usual  mixture  of  all  breeds.  At 
present  the  most  popular  are  the  Chester  Whites  and  the  Liecestershire.  The 
former  are  very  large  framed  animals,  feed  well,  and  when  fattened  will  dress 
from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds.  The  Liecestershire  are  not  so  large  boned,  and 
possess  a  remarkably  round  and  full  barrel,  dress  about  the  same  as  the  Chester 
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Whites,  and  though  not  as  yet  so  generally  diffused,  are  probably  equally  yalna- 
ble.  Of  small  breeds  the  Suffolk  is  the  most  popular,  being  small  boned  and 
fine  grained,  easily  fattened  and  early  to  mature  Where  farmers  raise  pork  for 
their  own  uae  only,  and  wish  a  choice  article,  the  Suffolk  is  generally  kept 
Where  feed  is  abundant,  and  pork  is  raised  largely  for  export,  the  larger  breeds 
are  more  frequently  found.  The  common  but  mistak<;n  opinion  among  farmers 
that  a  cross  between  different  breeds  of  animals  always  results  in  improvement, 
has  led  to  frequent  crosses  between  the  small  and  the  large  breed  of  hogs  with  a 
Tiew  of  increasing  the  sise  of  the  former  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  latter. 
If  such  mixture  could  always  be  confined  to  the  first  cross,  in  many  instances  it 
might  be  an  advantage,  but  after  this  the  results  are  very  uncertain. 

Cost  or  raisino  a  Hoo  to  tbs  aos  of  oni  txab. — We  have  no  reliable  data 
for  determining  what  it  costs  to  rear  a  one  year  old  hog.  Farmers  generally 
keep  no  account  of  such  things.  Where  allowed  to  run  at  large  without  more 
feed  than  they  can  gather  for  themselves,  unless  the  mischief  they  do  b  counted, 
they  do  not  cost  much ;  where  kept  growing  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from 
the  sow  till  a  year  old,  they  may  be  made  to  cost  from  six  to  fifteen  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  food  given  them.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  among 
farmers  who  keep  few  swine  to  kill  them  at  the  age  of  one  year  or  a  little  less. 
Where  this  is  the  case  they  are  forced  with  all  the  food  they  can  eat,  and  of 
course  cost  more  than  if  allowed  only  their  natural  development.  A  hog  will  cost 
more  or  less  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  kept,  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  extremes.  So  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  the  plan  of  keep- 
ing them  growing  rapidly,  though  not  forcing  them,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 

How  MUCH  ooRN  DOES  IT  TAKB  TO  MAES  A  POUND  OF  FOBK  ? — Of  course  this  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  hog  is  fed.  If  warmly  and  cleanly 
kept,  and  not  allowed  much  room,  the  quantity  is  much  less  than  when  they  are 
allowed  exercise  and  exposure  to  cold.  A  certain  amount  of  the  food  given  any 
animnl  must  be  expended  in  keeping  up  his  best.  If  we  limit  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  by  dry  and  warm  pens,  whatever  is  saved  in  this  way  will 
go  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fat  laid  on  or  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  so  if 
the  amount  of  exercise  taken  be  great,  the  change  of  tissue  in  the  muscles  and 
the  increase  of  respiration  is  so  great  that  a  large  share  of  the  food  taken  will  be 
consumed  in  carrying  on  these  functions.  As  most  frequently  kept,  it  takes  about 
five  pounds  of  corn  to  make  one  pound  of  pork.  Where  the  food  is  cooked,  a 
saving  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  is  made.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  beyond 
which  saving  food  from  being  used  for  the  wants  of  the  system  to  be  converted 
into  fat  cannot  be  carried.  The  power  of  storing  up  fat  depends  largely  on  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  digest  food  well,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  and  the  quantity  of  air  breathed.  If  we  diminish 
these  below  the  amount  necessary  for  perfect  health,  we  destroy  the  ability  to 
digest  food  and  to  form  healthy  tissue. 

Hoo  Chouba. — This  disease  has  appeared  in  many  parts  of  Ohio.  From  re- 
turns we  have,  about  fifty  countiev  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  its  ravages, 
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Though  distillery-fed  hogs  have  suffared  most,  yet  it  has  Dot  bf  en  confined  lo 
tbeui.  Ii  may  aeem  a  remarkable  fact,  bat  it  is  true,  that  in  scarcely  a  county 
where  pork  is  not  exported  has  this  disease  appeared ;  and  wht  re  it  is  very  largely 
exported  the  disease  has  been  most  common.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
there  are  many  opinions,  but  a  majority  of  farmers  usually  ascribe  it  to  some  un- 
known cause.  Where  large  numbers  of  swine  are  massed  together,  where  they 
are  confined  in  cold,  damp  and  shaded  positions,  and  where  they  eat  largely  of 
unwholesome  food,  there  is  most  of  this  disease  ;  and  the  causes  of  it  will  much 
more  likely  be  found  in  some  of  these  conditions  than  elsewhere.  Of  the  different 
methods  of  treating  the  disease,  none  have  been  very  successful.  Removing  the 
animal  to  clean,  dry,  healthful  places,  and  letting  him  alone,  has  succeeded  full 
as  well  as  special  treatment. 

Of  all  our  domestic  animals,  the  hog  is  subject  to  the  most  abuse.  '  Not  that  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  food,  but  the  condition  in  which  he  is  kept  is  enjrelj  con- 
trary to  hit)  nature,  and  prevents  the  healthful  exercise  of  bis  natural  instincts. 
Very  much  has  been  said  by  medical  men  and  others,  and  rightly,  ng^inst  the  use 
of  pork,  because,  say  they,  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  diseased.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  than  diseased  when  the  iistincts  of  the  hog  are  so  complett  ly  an- 
nulled ?  A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  says  :  "  JSxercise,  light,  and  pure  air 
are  essentially  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  healthy,  juicy,  lean  li.eat, 
and  also  of  healthy  fat ;"  and  yet  swine  as  almost  always  kept  are  deprived  to  a 
great  extent  of  all  of  these  conditions.  We  deprive  him  of  exercitse  that  he  may 
not  work  off  the  corn  given  him,  and  yet  in  so  doing  we  prevent  free  respiration, 
by  which  only  the  blood  is  purified,  and  vigorous  circulation,  uy  which  only  the 
most  healthful  tissue  is  built  up.  There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion,  unless  we 
set  at  naught  the  well  established  principles  of  animal  physiology.  Pure  air  is 
also  equally  important,  otherwise  the  blood  is  constantly  being  loaded  with  mat- 
ters productive  of  disease.  Pure  air  for  the  hog  in  a  pen  or  yard  where  bis  own 
excretions  accumulate  from  day  to  day,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  needs  only  the 
testimony  of  the  olfactories  of  any  one  pat^sing  near  almost  any  stye  to  determine 
this.  The  hog  by  nature  inhabits  the  woods,  where  he  has  abubdant  exercise  to 
procure  his  food,  pure  air,  and,  never  being  confined,  does  not  suffer  from  the 
accumulations  of  his  own  excretions.  In  domesticating  him  we  should  not  forget 
his  nature.  It  is  very  true  that  the  present  mode  of  fattening  swine  gives  more 
pork  to  the  pound  of  corn  than  that  plan  which  would  give  them  hiahh  ;  but, 
compared  with  its  value,  this  would  be  of  no  account.  The're  is  reason  lo  believe 
that  less  pork  is  used  in  Ohio  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  formerly.  The 
facility  of  the  farming  population  for  cbtainiDg  frebh  beef  and  mutton  being  better, 
its  use  is  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of  swine's  flesh. 

POULTRY. 

Since  the  subsiding  of  the  "  Hen  Fever*'  which  swept  over  the  country  like  an 
epidemic  a  few  years  ago,  people  have  been  content  to  **  make  haste  slowly"  in 
the  improvement  of  their  poultry.    We  have  no  meahs  of  knowing  the  amoun  t 
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or  Tftlue  of  tbis  property  in  the  State.  The  profit  received  from  it  annually  ia, 
however,  sufficient  to  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  statistics  be  gathered 
yearly  in  regard  to  the  number  and  value  of  hens,  turkeys  and  geese.  Along  the 
lines  of  our  principal  railroads  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  bas  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hens  and  turkeys  kept  within  the  last  five  years.  In 
no  instance,  however,  has  it  become  a  leading  branch  of  business.  The  real 
profit  from  poultry  will  always  be  most  where  they  are  kept  in  small  quantities 
by  a  large  number  of  people,  rather  than  the  reverse.  They  are  important  to  the 
farmer  from  the  large  number  of  insects  they  destroy,  and  might  be  made  so  for 
the  value  of  the  manure  which  could  be  saved  from  them,  were  it  not  uHually 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Within  a  few  years  tbe  Bronze  Turkey  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  State,  and  very  favorable  reports  ar^  given  of  their  value.  Of 
hens  no  new  breeds  have  recently  been  introduced,  but  there  has  been  a  general 
dissemination  of  the  most  valuable  old  breeds.  Rearing  geese  is  on  the  decline, 
and  has  been  since  the  substitution  of  mattresses  for  feather-beds  in  so  many 
families. 

BEES. 

Bee  culture  has  received  a  very  decided  impetus  within  the  last  five  years. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  on  the  decline.  The  ravages  of  the  bee- moth 
{OaUeria  eereana),  which  in  the  caterpillar  state  feeds  upon  the  comb  ot  the  bee, 
the  loss  from  wintering  them,  and  the  great  number  of  patent  hives,  which  were 
either  so  many  moth  traps,  or  which,  in  construction,  made  wintering  bees  more 
uncertain  than  ever,  all  tended  to  this  result. 

HiVKs. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  Langstroth  hive,  which  gives  the  bee- 
keeper such  control  of  his  bees  that  he  may  at  any  time  ascertain  their  condition 
and  wants,  ihe  difficulties  of  keeping  them  have  been  so  materiall}  diminished, 
that  hundreds  who  before  kept  them  only  that  they  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
honey,  now  h^ve  so  increased  their  swarms  as  to  make  them  a  source  of  profit. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  ^  ith  those  persons  who  live  near  towns  and  own  but 
little  land,  and  with  professional  men,  who  find  in  their  care  not  only  profit,  but 
that  rel.ization  from  their  labors  so  necessary  to  health.  It  m»y  safely  be  said 
that  the  Langstroth  hive  has  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  all  others  in  this  State, 
and  is  producing  a  revolution  in  this  department  of  industry.  Without  it,  or  some 
hive  that  gives  perfect  control  of  the  bees,  much  of  that  vast  amount  of  sweet 
found  in  so  many  of  f  ur  tr^es  and  flowers  would  never  be  gilhered  Bee  keeping 
is  not  confined,  however,  to  professional  men  or  those  who  live  near  cities  ;  many 
farmers  throughout  the  State  keep  large  apiaries,  from  which  they  derive  con- 
siderable income. 

WiNTBBiNO  Bbbs — There  has  always  been  great  loss  in  wintering  bees.  Evem 
with  the  present  improvements  in  keeping  them,  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
of  colonies  kpi  peiish  during  the  winter.  Those  which  are  lost,  howevtr,  are 
eommonly  the  least  valu  ible  swarms,  and  it  will  not  be  understood  that  one  fourth 
of  the  value  of  our  bees  is  lost  in  this  way.    One  important  principle  in  wintering 
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them  has  been  settled,  and  that  is,  the  hiye  mast  have  sufficient  ventilation.  Bees 
take  in  oxjgen  from  the  air,  and  giye  out  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  unless  this  is 
allowed  to  paes  off,  and  fresh  air  to  take  its  place,  they  are  poisoned  by  it,  and 
peiish.  So,  too,  if  the  moisture  which  accumulates  in  a  hive  during  certain  states 
of  the  atmosphere  be  confined  when  it  becomes  sufficiently  cold  to  freeze  it,  the 
bees  suffer  greatly. 

Burying  bees  during  winter  has  been  tried  by  a  few  apiarians,  and,  if  done 
properly,  it  has  been  saccessful.  If  not  done  with  the  greatest  care,  however, 
the  result  is  jast  the  reverse.  Removing  them  to  a  dry  cellar,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  above  the  freezing  point,  has  been  highly  recommended  by  soqm 
apiarians,  who  have  derived  good  results  from  the  practice.  The  advantage  of 
these  methods  is  that  less  flbney  is  required  in  wintering  them  than  when  exposed 
to  the  cold,  and  less  liability  to  loss.     They  also  produce  etrlif  r  swarms. 

Amount  or  Honxt  fsb  Colort. — Some  seasons,  as  that  of  the  present  year, 
bees  produce  little  surplus  honey.  Other  years  the  amount  laid  up  beyoud  their 
own  wants  is  very  great.  Occasionally  from  76  to  100  pounds  have  been  taken 
from  a  single  hive.  The  average  amount,  however,  as  given  by  leading  bee- 
keepers, is  about  36  pounds.  The  price  of  honey  varies  with  the  locality  and  the 
supply,  and  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty  cents.  The  most  common  and  average 
price  for  good  honey  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  cents.  To  the  question,  *'  Is 
bee- keeping  in  Ohio  considered  profit^ible?"  the  answer  is,  **Wuh  propir  car$f 

TZ8." 

APPLES. 

**  Has  the  apple  crop  been  successful  in  your  county  within  the  past  five  years  ? 

**  What  are  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  ? 

**  Have  any  new  varieties  of  apples  been  introduced  within  the  past  five  years ; 
and  if  so,  what  are  they,  and  how  do  they  succeed  T 

**  What  varieties  are  most  generally  grown  in  your  county  ? 

"What  are  considered  the  best  six  autumn  varieties? 

'*  What  are  considered  the  best  six  winter  varieties T 

**  In  planting  a  new  orchard  in  your  county,  what  ten  varieties  of  winter  apples 
would  you  recominend  ?    What  ten  varieties  of  autumn  apples  ?" 

If  the  counties  in  the  State  in  which  the  apple  crop  has  been  a  successful  one 
for  the  last  five  years  were  numbered,  they  would  not  exceed  fifteen.  The  num- 
ber  in  which  the  crop  has  been  partially  succeesfuli  however,  is  large,  and  in  but 
a  small  number  has  there  been  a  total  failure. 

Causis  of  Failvri. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop 
in  Ohio  is  spring  frosts.  On  the  lake  shore  this  evil  is  not  frequent,  on  account 
of  the  modifying  inflaence  of  the  water  upon  the  atmosphere.  Our  most  success- 
ful counties  for  apples  are  those  bordering  Lake  Erie.  There  are  portions,  how- 
ever, of  almost  every  county — where  the  land  is  elevated — in  which  fruit  is  almost 
as  secure  from  frost  as  in  this  region.  As  frosts  are  beyond  our  control,  we  can  do 
little  to  prevent  bjury,  further  than  to  plant  our  orchards  in  such  situations  as  are 
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as  little  liable  to  them  as  possible.  In  a  few  instanoes  farmers  bare  tried  to  pre- 
yent  tbem  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  their  orchards  by  bnilding  fires,  but  these 
attempts  have  nsnally  failed.  A  better  way  wonld  be  to  construct  small  farnaoes 
from  which  a  current  of  heated  air  could  be  sent  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
It  would  take  but  little  warm  air  to  keep  the  fruit  from  freezing,  if  properly  ap- 
plied. A  cow  lying  under  an  apple- tree,  where  her  breath  ascended  among  the 
branches,  has  saved  the  fruit  when  all  the  other  trees  of  the  orchard  have  had  . 
theirs  killed ;  a  single  hog  sleeping  under  a  pear-tree  has  produced  a  like  result ; 
and  yet  the  amount  of  heat  generated  from  these  animals  has  been  no  more  than 
could  be  produced  from  a  few  pounds  of  wood. 

Another  cause  of  great  injury  to  the  apple  crop  throughout  every  part  of  the 
State  is  the  apple-worm.  The  eggs  from  which  these  worms  are  hatched  are  laid 
by  the  codling-moth  (  Carpocapta  pamonella)  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  windfalls,  or  worm-eaten  apples,  that  drop  in  the  stillest  weather,  have  each 
one  of  these  worms  in  the  core.  The  eggs  of  the  moth  are  laid  in  the  eye  or 
blossom  end  of  the  fruit  when  quite  tender,  in  thin-skinned  and  early  rather  than 
late  apples.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  worm  works  its  way  to  the 
core.  The  round  hole  through  the  side  of  the  apple  is  not  the  place  of  its  entrance, 
but  where  refuse  and  voidings  are  thrown  out.  The  most  effectual  method  of 
waging  war  against  them  is  by  gathering  and  feeding  to  hogs  the  apples  which 
fall  early,  and  by  keeping  the  bark  of  the  tree  clean  and  healthy,  so  no  place  will 
be  found  on  it  for  them  to  undergo  their  transformations.  The  worms  conceal 
themselves  under  loose  pieces  of  bark  on  the  tree  ;  and  if  these  be  scraped  •  ff,  and 
the  trunk  washed  with  lye  in  early  spring,  many  of  them  will  be  destroyed. 

Until  within  a  few  years  (he  canker  worm  ^P^alana  vernata)  }itid  not  been 
common  in  Ohio,  but  now  in  very  many  counties  considerable  injury  has  been 
done  from  them.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  winter  and  spring,  on  the  twigs  of  the 
apple-tree,  in  clusters  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  number.  In  May  they 
hatch,  and  the  young  worms  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  cf  the  tree ;  and 
frequently  they  exist  in  such  multitudes  that  the  entire  foliage  is  destroyed,  when 
the  tree  looks  as  if  it  had  been  severely  scorched  with  fire.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  successful  attempts  to  prevent  their  ravages  in  Ohio,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  inject,  the  most  effectual  means  will  be  found  in  preventing  the  female 
moth — which  is  wingless — from  crawling  up  the  body  of  the  tree  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  place  around  the  tree  a  circular  leaden 
trough  containing  oil,  over  which  they  cannot  pass.  The  trough  should  be  fitted 
upon  a  mat  made  of  fine  straw,  with  the  ends  cut  squarely  off,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  ragged  fVont  to  them. 

Still  another  cause  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  apple  crop  may  be  found  in  the 
excessive  bearing  of  trees  in  years  of  abundance.  If  from  any  cause  the  fruit 
crop  fail^ne  year,  the  succeeding  season  is  likely  to  be  followed  with  overbear- 
mg,  whicD  so  uses  up  the  energies  of  the  tree  that  little  growth  of  wood  is  made. 
The  year  following  overbearing  will  be  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  crop,  the  life 
of  the  tree  going  to  promote  its  growth. 
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Thousands  of  the  old  apple  orchards  of  the  State,  from  neglect  and  other 
cause.'',  are  going  to  decay.  Large  numbers  of  young  trees  have  been  planted 
to  takn  thtir  places.  As  a  general  thing,  these  young  trees  are  cot  growing  so 
yigoroui>ly  as  ihe  first  plantations.  There  are  two  r«  asons  for  this.  First,  Or- 
chards set  out  when  the  country  was  new,  had  an  unexhausted  yirgin  soil  full  of 
▼egetablf  moM,  trom  the  decay  of  leaves  and  forest  trees  for  centuries.  Sach  a 
soil  produced  a  thrifty,  healthy  growth.  Now  they  are  too  often  planted  in  a 
soil  exhausted  of  this  virgin  richness  by  the  production  of  grain,  and  before  the 
tree  can  get  a  start  it  dies  from  starvation.  Second,  The  trees  planted  then  were 
raided  from  seed  planted  in  similar  soil,  on  the  farmer's  own  land,  or  in  his  own 
neigl>bo  hood,  and  received  a  healthy  growth.  None  were  transplanted  unless 
they  were  thrifty ;  now  too  often  they  are  improperly  grown  in  some  nursery 
where  the  main  object  is  to  sell  trees,  rather  than  to  sell  only  such  as  will  produce 
vigorous  orchardb.  But  little  of  the  blame,  however,  bt^longs  to  nurserymen; 
for  it  they  were  always  well  cared  for  by  proper  plan^iog  and  after  care,  even  if 
not  well  grown,  most  of  them  would  live  and  produce  well.  The  largest  share  of 
the  fruit  tieis  planted  within  the  last  ten  years  in  Ohio,  have  died  for  want  of 
proptr  i^'lHDting  and  protection  during  their  first  few  years'  growth. 

Crofpino  Ghcharos. — The  practice  of  cropping  orchards  is  quite  a  common 
one  in  Onio,  not  every  year,  but  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years.  Sometimes 
wheat,  someiimes  oats  or  corn  are  grown.  During  these  intervals  they  lie  in 
pasture,  or  perhaps  are  mown.  There  is  great  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advantHg^s  or  disadvantsges  of  the  practice.  Those  in  favor  of  it,  argue  that  it 
does  not  exhaust  the  soil  more  to  remove  a  crop  of  grain  than  of  grass,  or  allow 
it  to  be  fed  with  cattle  or  sheep  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  plowing  loo:»ens  the  soil, 
and  allows  the  free  penetration  of  the  roots,  moisture  and  air.  Tiiere  is  a  grouping 
dispostiion,  how  ver,  to  abandon  the  practice,  or  resort  to  it  less  frequently.  The 
great  iiij'iry  dooe  to  the  roots,  and  the  large  amount  of  food  for  the  tree  removed 
by  the  crop,  bein^  coosidered  arguments  against  it.  Young  orchards,  however, 
are  com  mo  Iv  cuiiivUed  until  they  aie  well  established. 

Paulino  ORCiURDS. — One  of  the  worst  practices  farmers  have  been  Ird  into 
through.  )Ut  the  State,  has  been  of  removing  the  large  lower  limbs  of  trees  fully 
grown.  Sich  trees  never  recover  from  such  surgery.  Tfae  practice  is,  however, 
being  discun'inued  by  all  intelligent  farmers,  and  trees  are  being  cultivated  with 
much  lo^er  heads  than  formerly.  It  has  been  observed  that  very  many  trees 
with  lon^  strms  unprotected  from  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  that  the  trunk  became 
so  unnaturally  heat-d  as  to  kill  the  bark  and  wood  in  these  exposed  parts.  Trees 
pruned  with  low  heads  are  protected  by  their  own  shade  from  this  injury. 

HoQs  iM  THE  Orcuabd  — The  practice  of  allowing  swine  to  run  in  the  orchard 
is  still  CO  iti.iued  by  a  few  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  arguments 
advanced  iu  favor  of  it  are,  that  they  destroy  the  worms  that  exist  in  the  wind- 
fall fru  t,  and  thus  prevent  their  increase.  Well-bred  swine  do  not  roiwsuflioient 
to  do  injury,  nor  hurt  the  trees.  A  very  few  hogs  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  th^y  are  removed  when  the  apples  begin  to  ripen.    The  principal  objection 
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to  tbe  practice  is  tbe  uacleanliness  they  occasion.  Swine  kept  in  this  way  grow 
well,  and  are  mach  more  healthy  than  when  kept  in  confined,  uncleanly  pens, 
with  neittier  exercise  nor  pure  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  apple  crop  in  the  State  is  not  always  a  sure  one,  with  care 
in  selecting  locili  ies,  and  varieties  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  proper  care  of  trees 
after  they  are  plarted,  it  is  a  source  both  of  wealth  and  of  pleasure  to  the  farmer, 
and  their  growth  is  gradually  on  the  increase.  As  an  article  of  food,  they  are 
becoming  more  highly  prised  every  year,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  health  of 
the  people.  When  abundant  almost  every  one,  in  either  city  or  country,  lays  by 
a  store  of  them  for  winter  as  surely  as  he  does  of  potatoes ;  and  when  scarce 
they  command  so  high  a  price  that  persons  owning  land  in  places  where  the  crop 
is  a  sure  one,  cannot  do  better  than  to  plant  largely  of  trees.  At  such  times  they 
are  a  source  of  great  profit. 

APPLES- 

The  following  answers  have  been  received  from  the  several  counties  named 
below,  to  the  questions  : 

Ist.  Which  are  considered  the  best  six  varieties  of  winter  apples  ? 
2d.  Which  are  considered  the  best  six  varieties  of  autumn  apples  ? 
3d.  Which  are  considered  the  best  ten  varieties  of  winter  app'es  ? 
4th.  Which  are  considered  the  best  ten  varieties  of  autumn  apples  ? 
6th.  What  varietits  are  generally  grown  ? 

BIST  Tlir   TARnTIIS  OF  WINTBR  AFPLSS. 

Athshs. — Roxberry  Russet,  Romanite,  Pearmain,  Pippin. 

Brown. — Milam,  Pryor's  Red,  Wagoner,  Rawle's  Janet,  Newtown  Pippin. 

Carroll. — Rambo,  R.  L  Greening,  Roxberry  Russet,  Milam,  Northern  Spy* 
Baldwm,  Newtown  Pippin. 

Columbiana. — Fallawalder,  Nonpareil,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Blue  Rambo, 
Northern  Spy,  Roxberry  Russet,  Canada  Red. 

DxFiANCE  —  Spitztnberg,  R.  L  Greening,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Northern  Spy. 

Hadcock  —  Paradise,  Winter  Sweet,  King,  Culp,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Rimbo,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Golden  Pippin. 

HuRON.-^Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Detroit  Red, 
Seeknoyirther,  King  of  Tompkins  Co. 

Knox. — Winter  Rambo,  Spitzenberg,  Fallawalder,  R.  I.  Greening,  Pennock, 
Tulpahocken  Russet. 

Lucas. — R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Spitaenberg,  Roxberry  Russet,  Seeknofur- 
ther,  Northern  Spy,  Talman  Sweeting,  Tulpahocken. 

Lakr — R.  L  Greening,  Roxberry  Russet,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Peck's 
Pleasant,  Mammoth  Pippin,  Danver's  Sweet 

Lawrbnox. — Pound  Royal,  Rawle'a  Janet,  Pryor's  Red. 

Mo  ARow.— Pearmain,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Yandever,  Swaar,  Rambot  Northern  Spy, 
S.  L  Greening. 
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MoHBOs.— PeanDaiD,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Rawle's  Janet,  Golden  Russet,  Bozberry 
Basset,  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Pryor's  Bed. 

BioHLAKD.^Bed  Canada,  Bambo,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Bawle's  Janet,  Swaar, 
King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Ladies'  Sweet,  English  Sweet. 

Stark. — Newtown  Pippin,  Busset,  Bambo,  B.  L  Greening,  Bomanite. 

Yah  Wjbst. — B.  I.  Greening,  Bambo,  Boxberry  Busset,  Baldwin,  Seeknofur- 
ther,  Northern  Spy. 

Wabbbn  — White  Pippin,  Bawle's  Janet,  Milam,  Wine  Sap,  Spitsenberg,  Boz- 
berry Busset,  Golden  Busset. 

BIST  TIN  TAUITIBS  OW  AUTUMH  APPLI0. 

Atbbkb. — Strawberry  Busset,  Borne  Beauty. 

Browh. — ^White  Bellflower,  Bome  Beauty,  Smith  Cider. 

OoLUMBiABA.— Sweet  Bambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Gates,  Hawthorn,  Bome  Beauty, 

Carroll— Gates. 

DxviABOi^ Yellow  Bellflower. 

Hanoook. — Bellflower,  Porter,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Bome  Beauty,  Golden  Sweet, 
Bisley  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Orange,  Mountaineer. 

Huron. — Hawley  Basset,  Yellow  Bellflower. 

Kboz. — Bellflower. 

Lakx— Belmont,  Nonsuch,  Gravenstein,  Black  Apple,  Bed  Streak,  Summer 
Pearmain,  King  of  Tompkins  Co. 

Lawbehoi* — Summer  Sweet,  Summer  Queen,  Cooper,  Fall  Pippin,  Bome 
Beauty,  Grayenstein,  Smith  Cider. 

Luoas. — Belmont. 

Morrow. — Cooper,  Gates. 

MoBROE.— Bome  Beauty. 

BicHLAHD. — Fall  Pippin,  Grayenstein,  Maiden's  Blvsh,  Smith  Cider,  Porter. 

Stark — Black  Apple. 

Yah  Wxrt. — Maiden's  Blush,  Bellflower,  Fall  Pippin,  Grayenstein,  Porter, 
Gates,  Nonesuch,  Hawley. 

Warrbb* — Fall  Pippin»  Natiye  Pippin,  Sammer  Queen,  Benona,  Smith  Cider, 
Bellflower,  Maiden's  Blush. 

BXST  SIZ  YARIXTIXS  of  AUTUMH  APFLBS. 

Athbhs. — Bellflower,  Bambo,  Astmore,  Cooper,  L%dy  Washington.       f 

AsHLAHD. — Bambo,  Setk-no-further,  Tulpehoeken,  Sweet  Busset,  Hubbard- 
town,  Nonesuch. 

Browh  — Cooper,  Fall  Pippins,  Golden  Busset,  Porter,  Bambo  and  Wine. 

Carroll. — Bambo,  Gates  and  Bellflower,  are  considered  good  fall  apples. 

CoLUMBiAHA. — Noupsrsl,  Gstes,  Sweet  Bough,  Fall  Pippin. 

Gbauga.— Bambo,  B.  I.  Greening,  Peck  Pleasant,  Spitcenberg,  Bozberry,  Bus- 
set 

fiAHoooz.-*Bambo,  Grayenstein,  Golden  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin. 
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HvBOV. — Porter,  Fall  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Oolden  Basset,  Jersey  Sweet. 

JiFFSBsov. — Gates,  Rambo,  Spitzenberg,  Maiden  Blush,  Winter  Greening  and 
Pearmain  Sweet. 

Jacksov. — Fall  Pippin,  Porter,  Rambo,  Maiden  Blush,  Pearmam. 

E50Z. — Rambo,  Wine,  and  several  others. 

LuoAs. — Fall  Pippin,  Hawlej,  Rambo,  Golden  Sweet. 

LkKM — Red  Astrakon,  Golden  Sweet,  Maiden  Blush,  Golden  Pippin. 

liAWBuroB. — Oooper,  Fall  Pippin,  Pound  Pippin. 

MoNTooMSBT. — Rambo,  Pippin,  Maiden  Blush,  Sheepnose. 

Morrow.— Pumpkin  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin,  Autumn  Scrawberrj,  Tompkins  Co. 
King. 

Mbduia.— Rambo,  Wine,  'Queen  Ann,  Pie,  Tart  and  Sweet  York. 

KoBLB  — Rambo,  Bellflower,  Cooper,  Fall  Pippin. 

RiOHLAJiD. — Rambo,  R.  I.  Greening,  Gates,  r'ennoek. 

Summit. — Queen  Ann,  Fall  Pippin. 

Stabk  —Rambo,  Gates,  Pippins,  Bellflower. 

Tbumbuu.. — Maiden  Blush,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin. 

Union  — Northern  Spy,  Pearmain. 

WiLUAMS. — Rimbo,  Pippin. 

Wtabdot  — Rambo,  Fall  Pippin. 

Wood. — Rambo,  Gravenstein,  Jersey  Sweet,  Hawley. 

Wabrbn. — Maiden  Blush,  Fall  Pippin,  Early  Harrest,  Summer  Queen. 

BXST  six  YARIBTIES  of  WINTBB  AFPLB8. 

Athuts. — Rozberry  Russet,  Strawberry  Russet,  Romanite,  Pearmain  Pippins. 

AsBLABO. — Northern  Spy,  Rozberry  Russet,  R.  I.  Greening,  Tulpehooken,  Mi- 
lam, Spitsenberg,  Newtown  Pippin. 

Bkowb. — Pryor's  Red,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Roman  Stem,  Wine,  Rome 
Beauty. 

Cabroll. — Winter  Rambo,  Waldower,  R.  I.  Greening,  Milam,  Northern  Spy. 

CoLUMBiABA  — Rambo,  Tulpehocken,  Waldower,  Putnam's  Russet. 

Gbauoa. — Maiden  Blush,  Seek-no-further,  Wine  apples  and  Fall  Pippins. 

Haboocx. — Yellow  Bellflower,  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Lady  Sweet,  Red  Seek- 
no-further. 

BuROB. — Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greenings  Red  Canada,  Seek-no-further,  Peck's  Pleas- 
ant 

Jbfbbbsob. — Russet,  Northern  Spy,  Newtown  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Waldower. 

Jackbob. — Wine  Sap,  Swaar,  Pryor's  Red,  Talman  Sweeting. 

Knox. — Rambo,  Spitsenberg,  Bellflower,  R.  I.  Greening,  Rock  Remain. 

LuoA8.*-fL  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Spitsenberg,  Bellflower. 

Lakb — R.  I.  Greening,  Roxberry  Russet,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Peck's  Pleas- 
ant 

Lawrbhcb. — Rome  Beauty,  Pryor's  Red,  Pearmain. 

MoBTQOMBBT. — NewtowB  Pippin,  Jonathan,  Bellflower,  Smith  Cider: 
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Morrow — Nortbern  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening,  Bambo,  Eoglish  RnsBet,  Talmaa 
Sweeiing 

Medina.. — Greening,  Noaesuoh,  Baldwin,  Spitzenberg,  Wine,  Lady  Washing- 
ton. 

NoBLS.— Spitseoberg,  Rock  Remain,  Romanite,  Rnssets. 

Richland. — R'tmbo,  Baldwin,  Belmont,  Spitaenberg»  R.  I.  Greening. 

Summit. — Spitzebberg.  Nonesuch,  Rambo,  R.  I.  GreeDing,  Baldwin,  Pippins. 

Stakk — Rambo,  Green  aod  Tellow  Pippins,  R.  I.  Greet>it)g,  Romauites. 

Trumbull. — S|.'iizenberg,  Wine  Sap,  Gates,  Greening.  Beliflower  and  Rasset. 

Wtandot  — Bellflower,  White  Pippin,  Wine  Sap.  R.  1.  Grteiiiog. 

Wood. — R.  I  GreeniDg,  Northern  Spy,  Rozberry  Russet,  King  of  Tompkin's  Go. 

Warrkn. — White  Pippin,  Smith  Cider,  Rawle's  Janet,  Milam,  BeDflower.     ^^ 

yARinilS  MOST  OINSBALLT  GROWN. 

Athbhb.— Russets,  Rambo,  Bellflower  and  Pippins. 

A  bland — Rimbo,  Tulpehocken,  R.  I.  Greening,  Milam,  Rozberry  Russet, 
Romanitf,  Seek -no*  further,  Pennocks  and  Pippins.  . 

Belmont. — There  are  about  60  yarieties  grown  here. 

Shown  — The  varieties  are  almost  endless. 

BuTLXR— Bellflower,  Gold  Runset,  Smith  Cider,  Black  Jacks. 

Carroll. — Rambo,  Spitzenberg,  Gates,  Greenings,  Waldower,  Russet  and 
Pippin. 

Clxrmont.— Jonathan,  Btllflower,  Pennoek,  Maiden  Blush. 

Crawford. — Rambo,  R.  I.  Greening.  Bellflower,  Gates,  and  a  general  variety 
of  graced  fruit. 

Dxfiancb. — There  is  a  general  variety — Greening,  Spitzenberg,  Bellflower, 
Canada  Russet,  English  Russets  and  Northern  Spy. 

Galua. — Rome  Beauty  and  Russet. 

Columbiana. — Nonpareil,  Rambo,  Gates,  Tulpehocken,  Romanite,  Russet,  Pip- 
pin, Sweet  Bough. 

Gbauga — R  I.  Greening,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Spitzenberg,  Rozberry  Rupset. 

Hanoock. — Rambo,  Yellow  Bellflower,  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein. 

BuKOH. — Bald  win,  R.  I  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Rambo,  Talman  Sweeting,  Tel- 
low Bell  lower,  Newtown  Pippins,  Fall  Pippins,  Spitzenberg. 

JzFrERsoK.— Russet,  Rambo,  and  most  all  yarieties. 

Jackson.— Bellflower,  Golden  and  Putnam  Russets,  Pippins,  Pearmain. 

Enoz. — Summer  Qaeen,  Hawesh  Apple,  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Sweeting. 

Logan. — Most  of  all  old  kinds — litUe  attention  paid  to  nomenclature. 

Lucas. — Greenings  and  Baldwins. 

Lakb — R  I.  Greenings,  Peck  Pleasant,  Rozberry  Rasset,  Northern  Bpj, 
Mai  en  Blush,  Spitzenberg,  Seek-no-fnrther. 

Licking. — Russet,  Greening,  Pippms  and  Seek-no-Airther. 

LAwazNoi. — Rome  Beauty,  and  all  other  varieties  to  some  eztent. 

MoMTGoMRRT. — Bellflowers,  Wine  Sap,  Bomanites,  Rambo  and  Pippins. 
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Morrow. — All  of  the  rarieties  oommon  i&rougli  central  Ohio. 

Medina. — BambOt  Greening,  Nonesuch  and  Spitzenberg. 

NoBLB.— Rock  Remain,  Golden  Russet,  Baldwin,  Rambo,  Golden  Pippin,  Bell- 
flower,  Cooper,  R.  L  Greening. 

PuTKAM. — Rambo  and  Bellflower. 

PoBTAOB. — Oommon  yarieties — but  little  attention  paid  to  nice  varieties. 

RiOHLAHD. — Rambo,  R.  I.  Greening,  Gates,  Pennocks. 

SiTMMiT. — Greening,  Red  Astrachan,  Pippin,  Queen  Ann,  Spitzenberg. 

Stark. — Rambo  and  Pippin. 

SiHsoA. — There  are  a  very  large  variety — Rambo,  Yellow  and  White  Bellflower, .. 
Pippins,  Russets,  Northern  Spy,  &c. 

Trumbull. — Spitzenberg,  Bellflower,  Baldwin,  Rambo,  Gates,  Higbee  Sweat. . 

Tuscarawas. — Mostly  grafted  varieties. 

HinoN. — Rambo,  Bellflower,  Tulpehocken,  Seek  no-further. 

Williams. — R.  I.  Greening. 

Wtakdot. — Rambo,  Bellflower  and  Fall  Pippins. 

Wood. — All  of  the  more  approved  yarieties. 

Watnr. — Moat  of  the  improved  yarieties. 

Warrbk. — White  Pippins,  Smith  Cider,  Milam,  Wine  Sap,  Bellflower,  Jersey 
Black,  Newton,  Maiden  Blush,  Fall  Pippin. 

PEACHES. 

"  Does  the  peach  crop  generally  succeed  well  in  your  county  ? 
''  What  is  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  peach  crop  ? 
"  What  varieties  of  peaches  are  generally  grown  ? 

**  What  three  varieties  oifree  seed  peaches  are  ciAsidered  best  adapted  to  your 
eoonty? 
**  What  three  varieties  of  clings  are  considered  best  adapted  to  your  county  ? 
**  To  what  diseases  are  peach-trees  or  peaches  most  generally  subject?'' 

The  crop  of  this  fruit  is  less  certain  in  Ohio  than  formerly.  In  Clermont,  Lake, 
Lucas,  Putnam,  Lorain,  Summit,  and  a  part  of  several  other  counties,  it  is  par- 
tially successful.  In  nearly  every  county  a  greater  or  less  number  of  trees  are 
planted,  with  the  hope  that  once  or  twice  in  four  or  five  years  they  will  produce 
fruit 

Thk  Causes  of  Failure. — ^In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State,  before  the  soil 
had  become  partially  exhausted  of  its  virgin  richness,  and  when  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  wood-land  than  now  protected  the  tree  from  injury  during  our  coldest 
seasons,  and  when  insects  were  less  common,  peaches  were  quite  a  sure  crop, 
frequently  the  trees  living  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Now  our  wmters  kill  thou- 
sands of  them.  In  rich  soil,  peach-trees  grow  late  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  harden 
their  wood  well ;  and  in  tuts  condition  they  are  most  liable  to  injury.  A  tree  in 
which  the  wood  is  weU  ripened  will  withstand  very  severe  freezing  without  being 
killed.    The  newer  and  better  varieties  are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  the  poorer 
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Borte  raised  from  pits.  The  onlj  effectnal  safegaard  against  winter-killing  is  to 
plant  the  most  hardy  yarietie8»  in  dry,  elevated  sitnations,  and  in  soil  that  will 
give  a  slow  but  healthy  growth. 

The  peaoh-tree  borer  (.J^ma  exitioia.  Say)  is  found  throughout  the  State,  and 
is  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the  young  tree.  Constant  watchfulness  is  necessary 
to  destroy  it.  The  eggs  are  deposited  near  the  root  of  the  tree  in  early 
summer,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  young  borer  makes  his  way  under  the  bark, 
devouring  the  inner  bark  and  the  sap-wood.  Those  who  would  save  their  trees 
from  destruction  by  them,  must  wage  an  unrelenting  warfare  against  the  borer  in 
all  its  stages  of  development.  If  they  have  entered  the  tree,  they  should  be 
killed.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  work  on  "  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  gives  the 
following  plan  for  preventing  the  female  from  depositing  her  eggs  on  the  bark : 
**  Remove  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  crush  and  destroy  the  coooons 
and  borers  which  may  be  found  in  it  and  under  the  bark,  cover  the  wounded 
parts  with  the  common  clay  composition,  and  surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of 
sheathing-paper  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which  should  extend  two  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  be  secured  with  strings  of  matting  above.  Fresh  mortar 
should  then  be  placed  around  the  root,  so  as  to  confine  the  paper  and  prevent 
access  beneath  it,  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be  filled  with  new  or  unexhausted 
loam.  This  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  or  durbg  the  month  of 
June.  In  winter  the  strings  should  be  removed,  and  in  the  following  spring  the 
trees  should  be  again  examined  for  any  borer  that  may  have  escaped  search 
before,  and  the  protecting  application  should  be  renewed.'' 

All  this  should  be  done  when  the  trees  are  first  planted  out,  otherwise  the 
borer  will  get  the  start,  and  perhaps  materially  ifijure  the  tree  before  the  grower 
is  aware  of  his  presence. 

In  planting  a  peach  orchard,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  soil  free 
from  stagnant  water.  This  is  very  injurious  to  all  cultivated  plants,  and  especially 
so  to  the  peach-tree,  which  is  fastidious  with  respect  to  a  *'wet  foot''  One  prin- 
cipal reason  why  sandy  soil  is  better  for  them  than  any  other  is  because  it  is 
naturally  underdrained.  IJnderdraining  land  intended  for  peach  orchards  will 
produce  a  more  healthy  growth  of  the  tree,  and  render  it  more  likely  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  both  insects  and  disease. 

STBAWBBRBIES. 

"  What  varieties  of  strawberries  are  cultivated  f 
"  Which  succeed  the  best  ?" 

This  fruit  succeeds  well  throughout  the  State.  It  is  cultivated  largely  m  the 
vicinity  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities near  all  our  smaller  towns  to  supply  the  demand.  There  are  few  small 
villages  where  the  owners  of  a  lot  do  not  grow  sufficient  for  their  own  use.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  this  frait  grown  has  been  very  great  within  the  last  five 
years.    From  both  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  they  are  shipped  in  large  quantitieft 
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6Mt,  w€8t»  north,  and  south.  COeyeland  sends  thorn  to  Cinoinnati  after  those  of 
the  latter  plaoe  are  out  of  season. 

While  this  fruit  is  cultivated  largely  near  cities  and  tofrns,  as  yet  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  farmers  in  Ohio  succeed  in  raising  them.  Th«re  are  sereral  reasons 
for  this.  Although  it  requires  little  care  to  grovr  them*  yet  if  they  do  not  reoeiye 
that  little  at  the  right  time  they  faiL  Too  often  they  are  planted  but  not  looked 
after  afterward.  Weeds  oyerrun  the  bed,  the  ground  becomes  hard,  and  though 
the  plants  sometimes  live,  they  do  not  produce  much  fruit ;  sometimes  the  soil  is 
made  so  (rxcessiyely  rich,  that,  though  there  h  a  great  growth  of  vine,  no  fruit  is 
produced ;  and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  soil  being  left  hard,  dry, 
and  poor.  For  complete  success,  fine  tilth  is  necessary ;  so  is  moisture.  Rich 
vegetable  mold,  or  woods  earth,  produces  the  best  berries.  Yery  often  farmers 
choose  plants  that  produce  only  male  or  female  blossoms,  and  wonder  why  they 
do  not  bear.  This  mistake  has  been  as  frequently  committed  as  any  other ;  but 
now  that  hermaphrodite  plants  are  being  generally  recommended,  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  from  this  source. 

Tan  TcBLD  fxb  Aorb. — The  usual  yield  per  acre,  when  cultivated  for  market, 
does  not  vary  much  from  one  hundred  bushels.  When  grown  in  small  beds,  with 
the  best  cultivatkm,  of  course  it  greatly  exceeds  this. 

OosY  OY  GuLnyATXO«.-*This  is  very  much  less  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
A  glower  of  this  finit  near  Cleveland,  who  sometimes  sells  2,000  bushels  in  a 
seas<A,  says  the  expense  of  cultivating  them  is  not  more  than  that  of  potatoes. 

Yabibtiis  Gbowv. — The  kinds  most  commonly  cultivated  throughout  the  State 
are  'Vnison's  Albany  Seedling,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Triomph  de  Oand,  Washington, 
McAvoy's,  Longworth's  Prolific,  and  others. 

FARM    CROPS. 

**  Are  artichokes  grown  ?    If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

**  Has  Hungarian  grass  been  grown  in  your  county  ?  What  do  farmers  think  of 
it? 

«<  Is  it  still  cultivated  or  abandoned  T 

*<  Is  sorgho  generally  cultivated ;  and  with  what  success  ? 

**  State  any  facts  you  may  know  m  relation  to  the  culture  and  production  of  the 
sorgho,  and  of  the  manufscture  of  syrup  or  sugar  from  it. 

**  Are  oats  regarded  as  a  reliable  crop  ?  or  do  they  deteriorate  T 

**  To  what  diesases,  if  any,  are  oats  most  subject  f 

**  What  crop  might  profitably  be  substituted  for  the  oat  crop  f 

<*  What  varieties  of  corn  generally  succeed  best  in  your  county  f 

**  What  is  the  usual  time  that  com  requires  to  ripen,  from  the  time  of  planting  ? 

**  Which  varieties  of  com  succeed  the  best,  those  that  are  introduced  from  the 
North  or  South? 

**  Is  tobacco  saccessfolly  grown  in  your  county  ?    Is  much  of  it  grown  ? 

''  Is  there  more  or  less  land  cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  than  for- 
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Abtichob3E8 — Artioliokes  are  not  muoh  grown  in  the  State.  In  some  Euro- 
pean eonntries  they  are  planted  in  the  woods  for  hogs  to  feed  npon ;  but  such 
experiments  with  them  have  not  been  made  in  this  country.  A  few  farmers  have 
planted  small  patches  for  hogs,  these  animals  digging  them  when  the  ground  was 
mot  frozen ;  and  so  far  the  results  have  proved  favorable  to  their  culture  for  this 
purpose.  The  disturbance  of  the  soil  by  the  hogs  mellows  it  for  another  crop, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  tubers  are  always  left  for  future  crops  without  replant- 
ing. This  method  of  keeping  swine  is  favorable  to  their  healthy  growth,  and 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  ezefcise  to  a  limited  extent  their  natural  instincts, 
which  is  of  much  importance. 

HnKQABiAK  Grass. — This  candidate  for  popular  favor  has  been  grown  in  aU 
parts  of  the  State  with  varyiog  results.  It  is  generally  conceded  tiiat  it  requires 
a  deep  rich  soil,  and  that  it  is  an  exhausting  crop.  As  regards  its  value  there 
was,  for  a  few  years,  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  tHs  is  yet  the  case  to  a  limited 
extent*  though  a  few  continue  to  esteem  it ;  its  culture  is  being  abandoned  by  a 
majority  of  farmers. 

Sorgho. — The  Chmese  sugar-cane,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  has  been  very  generally  grown  in  every  county  in  Ohio.  The  dis- 
position of  our  people  is  such  that  they  are  led  to  try  almost  everything  new  that 
promises  to  be  of  value,  when  it  can  be  done  with  little  expense  to  themselves. 
It  is  vastly  better  that  this  should  be  so  than  that  they  should  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  plants,  animals  and  machinery,  even  though  they  do  now  and  then 
take  hold  of  what  turns  out  to  be  a  "  humbug."  Improvement  in  agriculture 
oan  only  make  rapid  strides  when  the  people  are  willing  to  try  experiments,  or 
adopt  new  practices  which  promise  them  greater  success  than  they  have  pre- 
vieusly  had.  Much  was  promised  of  the  sorghum  plant.  Sugar  and  syrup  which 
was  made  in  Ohio  from  the  maple  only,  and  that  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
a  small  part  only  of  the  demand,  was  what  every  farmer  would  like  to  make  for 
himself  He  was  promised  this.  As  he  could  test  the  matter  without  incurring 
great  loss,  seed  was  planted  throughout  the  State,  and  at  first,  in  the  rudest 
manner,  the  juice  was  expressed  and  evaporated,  and  though  in  tlus  way  no 
good  syrup  was  made,  yet  the  fact  was  demonstrated  that  the  plant  was  rich  in 
saccharine  matter,  requiring  appropriate  manipulation  only  to  convert  it  into  an 
article  of  superior  value.  To  secure  this,  crushers,  to  separate  the  juice,  and 
evaporators  to  reduce  it  to  syrup,  have  been  invented,  and  many  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  though  the  results  yet  reached  are  not  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  they  are  so  satisfactory  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  plant 
is  a  valuable  acquisition.  In  1861,  millions  of  gallons  of  syrup  were  made,  some 
of  which  was  of  a  very  superior  character,  nearly  equal  in  flavor  and  value  to 
golden  sjrup,  and  the  present  year  (1862)  the  quantity  of  ground  planted  is 
larger  than  ever  before.  As  yet  but  little  sugar  has  been  made  ;  but,  at  the 
Sugar-cane  Growers'  Convention,  held  in  Columbus,  in  January,  1862,  many 
samples  of  so-called  sorgbo  sugar,  in  quantities  of  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds,  were 
exhibited,  a  number  of  which  were  as  good  as  New  Orleans  sugar,  and  growers 
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are  saDguioe  that  what  has  been  made  in  small  quantities  by  a  few,  will  yet  be 
made  in  large  quantities  by  many.  While  sorgho  may  be  considered  a  success^ 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  succeeds  best  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  and  here 
is  where  it  is  grown  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties 
considerable  is  grown,  but  unless  the  soil  is  warm  and  naturally  underdrained,  so 
as  to  hasten  its  ripening,  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  perfect  maturity.  There 
is  no  doubt,  howerer,  that  when  underdraining  is  generally  practiced  in  the  State, 
as  it  certainly  will  be,  cane  can  be  grown  wiQi  success  much  further  north  than 
it  now  b. 

Oat8. — This  crop  is  generally  considered  a  reliable  one  in  Ohio.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  be  sown  as  early  in  the  season  as  March  and  April  for  the  best  results. 
Late  sown  oats  do  not  ripen  well ;  the  grain  is  light,  and  Uiey  are  more  subject  to 
rust.  They  succeed  in  a  soil  heavier  and  wetter  than  does  wheat  or  com.  The 
quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  in  the  State  is  usually  two  and  a  half  bushels.  A 
thin,  dry  or  loose  sdl  neyer  produces  a  good  crop  without  manuring,  and  unless  it 
be  deep  and  rich  they  are  seyerely  affected  by  drought.  Very  wet  seasons  pro- 
duce a  great  growth  of  straw,  render  them  extremely  liable  to  lodge,  rust,  and 
produce  a  poorly  filled  head.  Except  in  wet  seasons,  they  are  affected  by  no  dis- 
ease. Oat  straw,  well  cured,  especially  if  cut  green,  is  more  yaluable  for  stock 
than  that  of  any  other  gram,  and  is  always  carefully  sayed  by  nearly  all  farmers. 
For  the  horse,  no  grain  grown  in  Ohio  could  be  substituted  to  advantage.  For 
young  stock,  especially  for  lambs,  colts  and  calves,  they  are  better  than  com. 
Not  that  these  animals  fat  more  readily  on  them,  but  it  produces  a  better  develop- 
ment of  muscle.  Oats  contain  much  more  of  the  muscle-producing  element  than 
com,  and  in  young  animals  not  designed  to  be  slaughtered,  the  development  of 
muscle  IS  of  more  importance  than  fatty  matter. 

For  animals  that  are  rt  quired  to  labor,  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion, 
whether  com  or  oats  was  best,  but  the  opinions  of  most  farmers  are  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  This  accords  with  what  might  be  expected  from  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  two  grains.  If  we  wish  to  use  the  muscular  system  of  an  animal,  we 
must  feed  that  animal  on  food  rich  in  substances  that  produce  it ;  if  we  wish  to 
fat  an  animal,  com  contains  great  abundance  of  material  for  its  production,  and 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  superior  grain.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  barley  or  rye  might  be  substituted  for  oats,  but  neither  could  be  raised 
in  so  great  abundance  by  the  same  labor,  and  rye  would  be  too  heavy  a  food  un- 
less mixed  with  less  nutritious  grain.  There  is  one  complaint  against  oats  as 
food  for  horses,  viz  :  that  it  too  often  passes  through  the  digestive  system  of  the 
animal  undigested.  This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  grinding  the  grain,  and 
the  gain  by  this  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense.  The  thick 
outer  covering  of  the  oat  is  not  sufficiently  broken  by  mastication  to  enable  the 
gastric  juice  to  come  m  complete  contact  with  its  nutritious  portion,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  much  of  its  value  is  lost.  A  mixture  of  about  half  oats  with 
equal  quantities  of  com  and  rye  has  been  found  by  experience  to  produce  the 
best  feed  for  the  horse.    The  quantity  of  com  may  be  increased  in  cold  and 
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diminished  in  wann  weather,  with  profit  Suoh  a  mixture,  ground  together  and 
fed  on  finely  ont  straw,  is  in  very  common  use  throughout  the  State. 

OoBir.^-The  com  cnlttyated  in  Ohio  is  most  commonly  known  under  the  names 
of  Gourd- seed  and  Dent.  Of  these  there  are  many  yarieties,  some  of  which  hare 
doubtless  arisen  from  the  change  in  climate  and  soil  to  which  this  grain  is  so 
commonly  subjected.  The  yellow  dent  gourd -seed  with  red  cob  is  more  generally 
cultivated  than  any  other.  The  white  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  southern  Ohio, 
but  requiring  a  longer  season  to  ripen,  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the  north  part  of 
the  State ;  but  in  many  counties  in  this  section,  in  soil  where  early  planting  is 
impracticable,  flint  com  is  sometimes  planted,  and  so  is  an  early  variety  of  gourd- 
seed,  known  among  farmers  as  *<  sheep  tooth"  or  "  hackberry''  com. 

Tiia  TO  Binar. — The  time  required  to  ripen  com  depends  something  on  the 
soil  and  variety  planted     Four  and  a  half  months  may  be  considered  the  average. 

Yabixtcbs  tbom  Nobth  OB  South. — The  practice  of  changing  the  seed  for  that 
grown  in  other  soils  and  other  localities,  is  very  common.  Oorn  is  supposed  to 
deteriorate  if  planted  on  the  same  farm  more  than  three  seasons.  Unless  good 
soil  and  thorough  culture  is  given,  this  is  doubtless  trae ;  with  these  com  does 
not  deteriorate,  even  though  the  same  varieties  be  planted  for  many  years  in 
succession.  There  are  ihany  instances  in  all  parts  of  Ohio  where  farmers  have 
not  changed  their  seed  com  for  thirty  years,  and  the  crops  they  raise  attest  that 
there  has  been  no  deterioration.  The  reason  why  a  change  of  seed  produces 
such  favorable  results  is,  that  farmers  either  get  an  improved  variety,  or,  if  the 
same  variety,  that  which  has  had  a  more  perfect  growth.  A  farmer  raises  a  poor 
crop  of  com ;  if  he  plants  seed  from  this,  its  imperfect  development  produces 
deterioration  in  the  succeeding  crop ;  but  he  goes  to  his  neighbor,  who  has  seed 
grown  from  rieh  soil  and  under  the  influenoe  of  good  cultivation,  and  from  this, 
even  without  the  best  of  care,  he  gets  fair  returns.  Oora  will  deteriorate  in  any 
soil  not  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  well  grown  ;  corn  will 
improve  in  any  soil  fitted  for  it  either  by  nature  or  culture,  if  the  best  ears  are 
selected  and  planted,  though  the  seed  is  never  changed.  Seed  from  either  north 
or  south  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  planted  is  less  likely  to  produce  a  good 
crop  than  that  chosen  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  from  the  same  latitude.  If 
brought  from  the  south,  the  season  will  not  be  long  enough  for  it  to  ripen  well, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  will  deteriorate  and  adapt  itself  to  the  change  of  climate ; 
if  from  the  north,  it  will  mature  early,  and  although  this  may  be  an  advantage  in 
short  seasons,  yet  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  longer  corn  can  grow  the  better  the 
crop  will  be. 

For  the  improvement  of  our  com  the  same  course  adopted  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Hallett, 
of  Brighton,  England,  for  the  improvement  of  wheat,  could  be  pursued  with  simi- 
lar results.  The  details  of  Mr.  Hallett's  experiments  are  thus  given  in  the  Joumal 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society :  **  A  grain  produces  a  *  stool,'  consisting  of 
many  ears.  I  plant  the  grain  from  these  ears  in  such  a  manner  that  each  ear 
occupies  a  row  by  itself,  each  of  its  grains  occupying  a  hole  in  this  row ;  the 
holes  being  12  inches  apart  every  way.    At  harvest,  after  the  most  careful  study 
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and  oompariflon  of  tbe  stools  from  all  these  grains,  I  select  the  finest  <me  whieH  I 
accept  as  a  proof  that  its  parent  grain  was  the  best  of  all  nnder  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  season.  This  process  is  repeated  annually,  starting  every 
year  with  the  proved  best  grab,  although  the  verification  of  this  superiority  is  not 
obtamed  until  the  following  harvest  During  these  investigations  no  single  cir- 
cumstance  has  strack  me  so  forcibly  illustrating  the  necessity  for  repeated  selec- 
tions, than  the  fact,  that  of  the  grains  in  the  same  ear,  one  ie  foumi  to  excel  all 
eihers  in  vital  power" 

This  plan  was  followed  for  four  years,  without  manuring  or  any  system  of 
forcing,  with  the  following  remarkable  results :  In  1857  he  selected  his  first  head 
ot  wheat,  which  was  four  and  three-fourths  inches  long,  and  contained  47  grains. 
In  1 858,  at  harvest,  he  found  the  finest  head  was  six  and  one-fourth  mckes  long, 
and  contained  79  grains,  with  ten  heads  on  the  finest  stool.  The  grain  from  the 
best  head  was  planted,  and  the  best  stool  had  iwerUy-tuoo  stalks,  with  one  head 
seven  and  three- fourths  inches  long,  containing  91  kernels.  These  were  planted, 
but  the  season  being  the  wet  one  of  1860,  only  two  heads  ripened,  but  these  were 
on  a  stool  of  thirty-nine  stalks,  and  the  best  head  contained  74  grains.  One  of 
these  produoed  a  stool  with  fifty-two  stalks,  the  best  head  of  which  was  eight  and 
three-fourths  inches  long,  and  contamed  123  kernels.  Thus  in  four  years  the 
length  of  the  head  was  doubled,  and  the  number  of  kernels  increased  from  47  to 
123,  and  the  number  of  stalks  from  one  grain  from  10  to  52.  In  the  fall  of  1860, 
Mr.  Hallett  had  sufficient  seed  of  his  "pedigree  wheat"  to  sow  10  acres,  with  one 
peck  to  the  acre,  and  although  he  says  it  was  the  "  worst  wheat  field  on  his  farm,'' 
yet  the  yield  was  57  bushels  per  acre. 

In  improving  corn  the  same  general  principles  are  applicable,  yarying  the  ex- 
periments only  to  adapt  them  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

Eftsct  of  War  on  amount  or  land  culttvatbd. — As  yet  the  war  has  made 
no  perceptible  difierence  in  tbe  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  Ohio.  It  would 
seem  at  first  thought  that  if  we  have  130,000  men  in  the  field,  drawn  from  every 
department  of  industry,  it  would  seriously  a£fect  the  farming  interest.  The  war 
has  not  yet  drawn  largely  upon  this  class  of  our  population.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil  have  enlisted  for  the  war.  Settled  in  life,  with 
cares  and  responsibilities  that  bind  him  to  his  home  and  the  soil,  he  does  not 
loose  his  hold  on  the  first  '*  tap  of  the  drum.''  True,  he  is  every  inch  a  patriot, 
and  would  give  his  last  drop  of  blood  before  he  would  see  his  country  in  ruins ; 
yet  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  men's  occupations  and  relations  in  life 
determine  who  shall  be  first  and  last  on  the  tented  field.  True,  thousands  of  farm 
hands  have  joined  the  army ;  but  such  have  not  usually  been  farmers.  That 
these  have  been  missed  is  also  true,  but  the  agriculturist,  when  he  cannot  hure, 
with  his  own  muscle,  with  the  aid  he  gets  from  increased  machinery,  and  with 
that  greatest  of  all  labor-saving  instruments,  the  brain,  he  does  all  the  work  he 
would  have  done  had  help  been  abundant.  Not  so  many  houses  are  built,  not  so 
many  farm  improvements  are  made,  not  so  many  days  of  leisure  are  taken ;  but 
•ust  as  much  and  in  some  instances  more  land  has  been  planted  and  sown  since 
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the  war  than  preTiovsly.  Agriculture  must  go  on  in  order  that  the  war  may  be 
proaeouted ;  though  one  of  the  "  arts  of  peace/'  it  is  as  much  a  supporter  of  the 
contests  between  belligerents  as  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  armj 
blankets.  Though  we  may  look  for  a  decline  of  those  pursuits  which  minister  to 
the  elegancies  of  life ;  though  many  luxuries  and  articles  not  at  all  necessary  to 
our  health  and  comfort  will  be  dispensed  with,  yet  unless  this  war  continues  much 
longer  than  with  the  present  number  of  men  and  yigor  with  which  it  is  being 
prosecuted,  it  seems  possible,  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  will  not  be 
decreased. 

MACHINERY. 

'**  Is  thiBre  ft  disposition  among  farmers  generally  to  employ  more  machinery 
than  formerly  ? 

"  Are  reapers  and  mowers  in  general  use  in  your  county  ? 
.    "  What  reaper  is  considered  the  best  ?    '*  What  mower  is  considered  the  best  ? 

**  Are  horse-rakes  in  general  use  ? 

''  Are  grun-drills  in  general  use  ? 

**  Are  any  hay-pitching  machines  used  ? 

**  Are  any  double  plows  used  ;  and  to  what  extent  ? 

**  Is  sabsollmg  practiced  in  your  county  ? 

**  Do  farmers  plow*deeper  than  formerly  V* 

liAOHnrERT  USES  BT  Farmbbs. — The  advantage  gained  by  using  machinery  is, 
with  it  a  power  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  is  utilized.  The  amount  of 
this  power,  treasured  up  in  wind,  water,  electricity,  and  in  the  muscular  system 
of  animals,  is  almost  infinite ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  human  genius, 
when,  by  the  arrangement  of  wheel  and  axle,  lever  and  pulley,  it  applies  it  to  its 
own  use.  The  stream  of  water,  that  goes  rushing  on  to  the  lake  or  ocean,  never 
grumbles  when  we  ask  it  to  just  give  a  little  turn  to  our  water-wheel  when  it 
passes ;  the  wind  is  ever  going  our  way,  and  will  just  as  readily  carry  a  freighted 
ship  to  Africa,  China,  Japan  or  London,  as  to^go  empty ;  electricity  never  grum- 
bles when  we  ask  it  to  do  an  errand  for  us  in  New  York  or  Boston — **  it  is  going 
there  every  minute,"  and  had  V  just  as  soon  do  it  as  not."  Some  writers  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  own  slaves,  but  it  is  only  a  perversion  of 
this  nature  when  he  claims  human  ones ;  his  true  slaves  are  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  are  ever  ready  to  work  at  his  bidding.  They  only  ask  to  be  harnessed, 
after  which  they  will  **  work  for  nothing  and  board  themselves."  Machinery 
gives  us  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  and,  by  little  more  than  the  touch  of  our  fin- 
ger, do  what,  with  our  hands  alone,  we  could  never  accomplish.  The  progress 
of  the  human  race,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  upon  the  substitution  of  machin- 
ery for  human  muscle.  It  emancipates  the  man,  and  gives  him  leisure  for  cul- 
ture in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  art,  or  for  the  extension  of  his  enterprise.  The 
use  of  machinery  has  done  much  to  ennoble  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  ex- 
oeasive  toil  to  which  the  farmer  is  subject  without  it  is  degrading.  Labor  is  en- 
nobling, and  man  is  all  the  better  that  he  cannot  pluck  and  eat  hu  daily  food, 
and  surround  himself  with  elegancies,  without  worUng  for  them ;  but  when  that 
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labor  18  ezcefisire  it  makes  him  a  slave.  Its  effeois  upon  the  body,  though  not  as 
disastrous  to  health  as  a  sedentary  life,  where  one  is  ever  breathing  a  polluted  at- 
mosphere, and  affording  so  little  exercise  that  the  body  becomes  dwarfed,  and 
unfitted  to  perfonn  properly  its  functions,  are  such  as  to  give  stifihess  and  awk- 
wardness, and  destroy  all  graoeftdness  of  movement  and  nobility  of  appearance. 
Like  a  wheel  that  has  been  battered  out  of  its  proper  shape,  the  slave  to  toil 
moves  irregularly.  Its  effect  upon  the  mind  is  worse  than  upon  the  body.  Ex** 
oessive  labor  consumes  upon  the  muscles  that  nervous  energy  intended  for  use  on 
both  muscle  and  brain  ;  and  the  latter,  like  a  wheel  with  little  water  to  turn  it, 
goes  with  uncertain  force.  If  we  would  have  the  brain  act  with  power  we  must 
save  a  portion  of  our  strength  to  expend  upon  it.  The  application  of  thought  to 
agriculture  makes  it  an  entirely  different  pursuit  from  what  it  is  without  it. 
Thought,  which  is  but  another  word  for  the  applicadon  of  science  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  ennobles  it.  From  being  a  pursuit  which  exhausts  it  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  extort  a  meagre  subsistence  from  it ;  from  being  a  pursuit  in  which 
man  only  vegetates,  and  hardly  makes  his  income  for  the  year  cover  his  expenses, 
it  becomes  the  noblest  business  in  which  man  can  engage.  A  celebrated  painter 
was  once  asked  by  a  young  student  "  with  what  he  mixed  his  paiots  to  produce 
such  fine  results  ?''  **  With  hraitUt  sir,"  was  the  reply.  The  answer,  though  it 
gave  no  light  on  the  details  of  the  art  to  the  young  man,  was  full  of  truth.  .  So 
with  agriculture.  If  we  would  make  it  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  we  must 
us^  brains  in  the  preparation  of  our  soil.  The  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm, 
the  substitution  of  brute  labor  for  buman  labor,  enables  the  farmer  to  do  this. 
With  it  he  can  perform  the  same  work  to-day,  with  one  hand,  that  without  it  re- 
quired four.  These  three  hands  can  engage  in  other  pursuits— join  the  army,  or, 
if  sons  of  the  farmer,  are  released  from  toil,  and  can  now  attend  college  and 
obtain  an  education. 

MowKBS  AND  Reapxbs. — The  increased  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm  in  Ohio, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  immense.  The  mowing  and  reaping  machine 
has  saved  many  harvests  which,  owing  to  the  demand  for  men  in  other  directions, 
could  never  have  been  secured  without  them.  They  are  now  in  general  use  in 
almost  every  township  and  on  almost  every  farm  in  Ohio.  The  saving  they  effect 
in  the  number  of  men  employed  depends  up<m  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  their  use,  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  worked,  and  the  perfec- 
tion oi  the  machine.  As  yet  farmers  have  not  taken  much  pains  to  remove  stones, 
stumps  and  level  inequalities  in  their  meadows  and  grain- fields,  for  the  better 
working  of  machinery.  The  efforts  have  rather  been  on  the  part  of  inventors  to 
produce  implements  that  would  work  almost  anywhere — and  their  success  has 
been  complete.  The  improvement  in  the  style  of  mowers  and  reapers  within  the 
last  five  years  has  been  very  great.  Oombbations  of  the  improvements  made  by 
different  inventors  have  been  made— till  now  there  is  little  more  to  ask.  The 
greatest  improvement  have  been  in  the  saving  of  power  required  to  work  them. 
Now,  a  light  team,  going  at  a  slow  pace,  will  do,  with  the  machines  of  present 
m^pufacture,  what  five  years  ago  would  require  a  heavy  team,  going  at  a  rapid 
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rate.  The  simplicity  of  their  stmcture,  their  strength,  and  ease  with  which  they 
are  handled,  are  now  much  greater  than  eyer  before.  Most  of  the  machinery  for 
cnttiog  grass  and  grain,  need  in  Ohio,  is  manuCactnred  in  the  State.  The  nearer 
home  farmers  can  procure  a  good  machine,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  own  one. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  mower  or  reaper  there  is  of  course  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  it  would  require  nicer  tests  than  have  been  given  them  at  any  trial  to  decide 
this  question  satisfactorily. 

HoRSB  Rakas  — ^Yery  few  farmers  who  have  grass  to  cut  try  to  get  along  with* 
out  a  horse  rake.  Their  use  commenced  before  the  introduction  of  mowing  ma- 
chines, and  now,  in  all  the  grass-growing  regions  of  the  State,  little  hay  is  raked 
by  hand. 

PiTOHiNa  Machiitbs. — Machines  for  pitching  hay  are  not  yet  in  general  use, 
though  they  are  rapidly  being  introduced  in  many  places. 

RoFiKo  Hat. — This  method  of  drawing  hay  to  the  bam  or  stack,  when  situated 
in  the  meadow,  is  common  In  some  districts  and  is  not  known  in  others.  The 
rapidity  with  which  a  winrow  can  be  drawn  to  the  stack  without  pitching  a  pound 
of  it  is  very  great. 

With  the  aid  of  the  mower  and  reaper,  the  horse  rake,  the  pitching  machine 
and  rope,  farmers  now  secure  their  crops  with  less  than  half  the  number  of  hands 
it  formerly  required.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  department  of  labor  has  there  been 
as  great  improvement,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  has  been  effected  for  the  farmer  by 
these  implements. 

On  their  comparative  value  an  intelligent  farmer  (Mr.  D.  Atwater)  of  Mantua, 
Portage  county,  writes  as  follows :  ''  For  several  years  I  have  cut  most  of  my 
grass  with  a  mowmg  machine ;  have  raked  it  with  a  horse-rake  ;  have  drawn  it 
to  the  barn  or  stack  with  a  rope ;  and,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  pitched  it 
with  a  horse-fork.  I  have  found  all  of  these  improvements  to  work  veil  toffether, 
and  that,  by  working  much  less  myself  than  formerly,  I  could  make  more  than 
twice  the  progress  with  half  the  help,  and  do  it  equally  well.  I  have  found 
them  a  great  saying  when  means  to  hire  were  not  abundant.  Though  I  count  all 
of  these  valuable,  if  I  were  to  class  them  according  to  their  real  value  in  labor- 
saviog,  I  would  say  first  the  horse-rake ;  second,  the  rope  ;  third,  the  mower ; 
and  fourth,  the  horse  fork.  I  place  the  rope  before  the  mower  because  five  dol- 
lars will  pay  the  expense  of  one  for  ten  years,  and  often  the  use  of  one  two  hours 
will  save  more  than  that  amount. 

OuLTivATOBs  AND  H0BSB-H0S8. — lu  cultivatbg  ludiau  com  and  potatoes,  there 
has  been  great  improvement  within  a  few  years.  Formerly,  a  shovel-plow,  of 
poor  quality,  was  the  only  horse  tool  used  in  the  cornfield  ;  what  it  did  not  do, 
must  be  done  by  the  hoe  or  left  undone.  Now,  the  shovel-plow  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  cultivator  has  been  almost  universally  introduced.  This  and 
the  plow  are  found  to  work  wed  together.  By  their  thorough  use  little  is  left  to 
be  done  by  hand  In  addition  to  these,  the  horse-hoe  is  being  introduced,  and 
in  8  >il8  firee  from  stones  and  other  impediments  to  its  use  it  is  found  to  work  ad- 
vantageously, both  in  destroying  weeds  and  in  mellowing  the  soil.    It  does  the 
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work  better  than  can  be  done  with  the  hoe,  and  the  saving  in  both  time  and  labor 
is  yery  great.  A  boy,  with  a  good  horee  or  male  with  the  improyed  tools  for 
working  among  oom,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  grown  in  rows,  can  keep  fifty 
acres  in  a  well  eultiyated  condition.  The  cnltiyat  jr  and  the  hoe  giye  level  oal* 
tore,  which  it  being  more  generally  adopted  than  hilling,  especially  for  com. 

BoLLBRS  AKD  Olod- Orvshbbb. — The  olodomsher  has  not  yet  been  very  gen- 
erally introduced  mto  the  State.  A  few  have  tried  and  found  it  to  work  well  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  sofl  to  a  fine  state.  It  can  never  be  used  when  it  is  wet, 
without  injury.  Rollers  are  c<m8iderably  used  before  sowing  to  reduce  lumps ; 
after  the  plant  has  come  up,  to  fix  the  roots  more  firmly,  and  on  light  soils,  to 
conBolidate  them.  It  is  also  much  used  to  improve  the  surfece  of  meadows.  It 
requires  a  good  deal  of  care  to  be  able  to  use  the  roller  and  clod  crusher  at  the 
right  time,  otherwise  more  harm  than  good  will  result.  With  proper  precaution, 
they  are  valuable  implements,  and  should  have  a  more  extensive  u^e.  On  light 
soUs  wheat  is  not  likely  to  succeed  without  the  use  of  the  roller  to  press  it 
together  on  the  surface,  and  give  it  more  firmness,  and  for  this  purpose  its  use 
on  such  soils  produces  excellent  results. 

GhtAiN-DRitLs.— Grain»drills  are  In  general  use  throughout  the  wheat-growing 
region  of  the  State.  Though  they  may  not  have  fulfilled  the  claim  set  up  for 
them  when  first  introduced — ''that  their  use  would  add  several  bushels  per  acre 
to  the  yield  of  f^nin  ** — yet,  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  their  use  is  the  most 
economical  method  of  sowing  it.  No  amount  of  machinery  for  sowing  grain 
will  greatly  increase  the  yield,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  soil  be  better  fitted 
for  the  crop.  One  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  drill  is,  that  it  requires  the  soil  to 
be  better  prepared  for  its  use,  than  when  the  grain  is  sown  broadcast.  That  It 
deposits  the  seed  more  evenly,  with  less  labor,  and  in  a  better  position  to  root 
well,  is  now  generally  admitted. 

Plowuto. — Improvement  in  plowing  is  the  basis  of  all  improved  culture  of  the 
soil.  Without  it,  other  improvements  are  of  little  importance.  Plows  have  be«n 
yery  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of 
soil  or  variety  of  work ;  so  that  now  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
perfection  In  the  art. 

The  object  of  plowing  is  two-fold :  the  pulve? isation  and  loosening  of  the  soil 
that  it  may  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  be  rendered  permea- 
ble to  both  moisture  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  covering  of  weeds,  grass,  stub- 
ble or  manure.  Providing  the  soil  contains  abundance  of  plant  food,  we  cannot 
give  the  roots  too  much  room  to  penetrate  it.  Where  it  is  hard,  the  rootlets  come 
in  contact  with  only  a  small  portion  of  soil,  find  little  food,  and  make  a  feeble 
growth.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examme  the  ramifications  ol  the 
roots  of  a  hill  of  com  planted  in  a  well-plowed  field,  and  compare  it  with  one 
from  a  hard,  impenetrable  soil,  will  at  once  see  the  benefit  of  pulverisation. 

RxgtrisrnM  to  Oood  Plowxbo. — The  first  is  a  good  plow,  of  the  right  shape, 
sharp,  bright,  and  adapted  to  the  variety  of  plowing  intended.  Where  the  main 
ot>ject  is  to  loosen  the  soil,  it  should  take  a  narrow  furrow ;  where  it  is  to  tura 
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under  grass  or  turf,  it  is  better  that  it  should  cut  a  wide  slice.  Plows  made  to 
out  narrow  can  nerer  be  made  to  turn  a  wide  furrow  well ;  but  a  wide-working 
plow  can  be  made  to  work  narrow  without  difficulty.  It  is  better  that  it  turn  a 
farrow  that  shall  lap  on  the  preyious  one.  The  point  where  the  beam  joins  the 
mould-board  should  be  somewhat  higher  from  the  ground  than  plows  are  usually 
made,  in  order  to  prevent  clogging.  A  wheel  should  be  attached,  which  can 
easily  be  removed  ;  and  the  points  should  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Next  to  a  good  plow,  is  required  a  good  team.  The  greatest  fault  with  our 
plow  teams  is,  they  are  not  strong  enough.  To  plow  well*  it  is  important  that 
we  plow  deep,  and  to  do  this  strength  is  required.  If  the  horses  in  Ohio  were 
twenty* five  per  cent,  stronger,  our  plowing  would  be  improved  in  proportion.  We 
usually  adapt  the  depth  of  our  plowing  to  the  strength  of  the  team.  It  is  abo 
important  that  they  be  well  trained.  K  half  the  attention  of  the  driver  is  occu- 
pied in  guiding  his  horses,  he  will  plow  very  imperfectly.  We  do  not  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  training  of  horses  for  this  purpose.  They  ought  to  be  so 
under  the  control  of  the  plowman,  that  his  word  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
change  in  any  movement  he  desired.  A  plow  horse  should  not  be  a  tall,  thin 
animal,  but  low  and  broad  both  in  the  chest  and  on  the  back.  The  less  unneces- 
sary gearing  attached  to  the  animal  while  at  work  the  better. 

With  a  good  team  and  a  good  plow  we  are,  however,  only  prepared  to  do  good 
work ;  it  requires  a  master  hand  to  do  the  guiding.  In  England  the  plowman 
does  little  else,  and  learns  his  trade  so  perfectly  that  every  furrow  is  turned  with 
the  greatest  precision ;  very  little  difference  exists  in  their  depth,  or  the  evenness 
witn  which  they  are  turned,  and  a  line  could  scarcely  be  drawn  with  less  variation 
from  right  to  left 

One  reason  why  our  farmers  plow  so  imperfectly  is,  they  undertake  to  do  too 
much.  One  a3re,  or  at  most  one  and  a  quarter,  is  as  much  as  a  single  team  can 
do  well  in  a  single  day ;  and  yet  most  plowmen  pretend  that  two  acres  is  only  a 
good  day's  work.  So  much  cannot  be  done  well.  True,  it  may  not  be  so  im- 
portant that  the  same  perfection  be  reached  as  by  the  English  plowman,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  soil  be  turned  and  as  completely  pulverised  as  possible. 
Upon  the  perfection  with  which  the  soil  is  tilled,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
our  crop.  In  **  striking  out  a  land,"  it  will  add  to  the  ease  with  which  the  work 
is  well  done  if  great  accuracy  be  observed,  so  that  throughout  its  whole  length 
it  be  of  the  same  width.  Wherever  there  is  variation  will  be  found  imperfection ; 
the  plow  cuts  too  wide  here  and  too  narrow  there  ;  leaves  some  unturned,  and 
some  turned  a  second  time. 

BiDoiNO  OR  Lap-plowiho. — In  soil  too  hard  and  stiff,  by  its  preponderance  of 
day,  there  is  great  advantage  gained  by  ridging  the  land  in  the  fall,  that  is,  by 
turning  two  furrows  on  to  an  unplowed  surface,  so  that  their  edges  shall  touch 
each  other,  thus  leaving  the  land  in  alternate  furrows  and  ridges.  The  frosts  of 
winter  have  a  very  important  iofioeaoe  in  ameliorating  such  soils  and  reducing 
them  to  a  well  pulverised  condition.  This  practice  ought  be  more  extensively 
follow  ed  by  many  of  our  farmers  with  great  profit. 
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Dnp  PLownra.^-The  praetioe  of  plowing  deep  is  gaining  ground  throngboat 
the  State.  Many  farmers  disturb  the  soil  three  or  four  inches  below  what  was 
practiced  a  few  years  ago.  The  benefits  of  this  course  need  not  be  enumerated 
here.  Still  deeper  plowing  will  be  practiced  when  farmers  thoroughly  under- 
drain  their  land,  and  saye  and  make  all  the  manure  they  can  advantageously  use. 
Where  deepening  the  soil  turns  up  a  crude  earth  unfit  for  nourishing  plants,  it 
had  better  not  be  practiced,  unless  at  the  same  time  means  are  taken  to  improve 
its  character  by  manuring.  The  average  depth  to  which  the  soil  is  plowed  by 
most  of  our  farmers  is  from  five  to  nine  inches. 

SuBsoiLiNO. — The  practice  of  subsoil  plowing  is  not  common  in  this  State. 
While  this  is  the  case,  the  advantages  said  to  come  from  its  practice  have  induced 
many  to  plow  deeper  than  before  ;  and  it  is  mainly  from  a  disposition  to  believe 
in  the  advantages  of  subsoiling,  that  we  are  mdebted  for  the  deeper  plowing  most 
farmers  give  their  soil  than  formerly. 

Plowikg  Matcbxs. — ^These  are  less  frequently  held  than  formerly.  Much 
good  might  result  from  a  plowing  match  held  in  every  township  once  a  year. 
This  would  be  preferable  to  having  it  in  connection  with  county  agricultural 
societies,  when  few  people  axe  likely  to  paitioipate  either  in  the  plowing  or  as 
lookers-on.  If  held  m  every  township  under  strict  rules,  farmers  and  their  sons 
could  give  exclusive  attention  to  it,  and  so  great  would  be  the  interest  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  largely  attended.  It  would  be  best  to  hold  them  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Farmer's  Club,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  participated,  a  circular,  defin- 
ing what  is  considered  good  plowing,  its  ebject  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  best 
accomplished,  should  be  furnished  to  each  competitor.  Men  can  never  work 
above  their  ideal ;  if  this  be  low,  their  work  is  poorly  done ;  if  high,  though  they 
may  not  attain,  they  will  come  near  it.  To  institute  ft  plowing  match  where  the 
ideal  is  poor  plowing,  will  give  little  pleasure  or  profit.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  number  of  plowmen  should  be  large ;  men  who  do  not  contest,  will  gam 
much  information  about  good  plowing,  and  h«w  to  do  it,  by  seeing  others  wori[« 

FABM  IMPBOyEMENT& 

**  Is  liming  practiced  to  any  extent ;  and  with  what  result  ? 
"  Has  any  system  been  adopted  for  preserving  stable  manures  ? 
*'  Has  underdraining  been  practiced  to  any  considersble  extent ;  and  with  what 
result  ? 

«  Axe  clod-crushers  or  rollers  used  ?    "  Are  cultivators  in  general  use  ?         "^ 
"  Has  the  steam  threshing  machine  been  introduced  into  your  county  ? 
'*  Are  portable  engines  m  use  on  farms  ?  '' 

UHnKSDRAiNnro. — The  most  important  improvement  in  agriculture  in  the 
present  age  is  underdraining.  The  farmer  has  move  to  fear  from  stagnant  water 
in  his  soil  than  from  too  much  or  too  little  rain.  It  has  more  to  do  with  the  non- 
success  of  agriculture  than  is  usually  supposed.  By  stagnant  water  is  meant 
standing  water,  that  which  does  not  flow,  is  not  agitated ;  quiet,  still,  or  sluggish. 
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The  purest  watei,  when  left  in  thii  stale  long,  becomes  impure,  unwholesome. 
Slagnant  water  may  ezlBt  in  bodies,  aa  la^,  ponds,  rivers,  marshes  and  hollows, 
or  it  may  exist  in  the  soil.  In  the  fornier  ocmdition,  the  ohief  mjory  arises  from 
the  unhealthy  atmoaphere  it  produces — from  its  being  unsightly  to  the  €ye,  and 
in  its  injuring  uiimals  and  men  who  drink  it.  Its  stagnation  in  the  soil  is  what 
the  farmer  has  most  to  fear.  A  certain  class  of  plants  luxuriate  in  stagnant 
water,  taldng  up  the  impurities  it  contains,  which  would  otherwise  contaminate 
the  air,  and  conyerting  them  into  their  own  structure.  Such  plants,  howeyer, 
haye  little  agricultural  yalue.  Stagnant  water  is  poisonous  to  most  useful  plants 
cuUivated  by  the  farmer.  They  will  not  grow  in  it.  When  water  beoomes  stag- 
nant in  meadows  and  fields  of  grain,  the  flow  of  sap  is  interfered  with ;  it  becomes 
loaded  with  crude  matter  unfit  to  nourish  it,  and,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
<'  drowns  out"  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  stagnation  of  water  in  the  soil. 

A  tree  or  plant  is  yery  different  from  an  animal.  It  does  not  go  from  place  to 
place  for  its  food.  The  roots  permeate  the  soil,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  travel, 
partly  to  find  food  but  also  to  give  surface  through  which  that  food  may  be  brought 
to  them.  Now  stagnant  water  does  two  things :  it  presents  to  the  roots  matter 
which  will  not  nourish  but  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  off  the  supply  of 
water  which  would  bring  plant  food.  Food  is  taken  in  solutiims.  The  water 
changes  its  position  in  the  soil,  passing  in  contact  with  the  roots  gives  up  to  them 
whatever  matter  it  contains  fit  for  their  growth,  passes  on  and  fresh  water  takes 
its  place.  The  water  stagnates ;  no  fresh  food  is  brought  to  the  plant,  and  its 
growth  is  at  once  checked.  There  is  much  of  our  land  in  which  water  is  almost 
constantly  in  this  condition,  and  in  which  plants  do  not  grow  well,  though  it  may 
be  rich  in  plant  food,  as  in  low  places,  on  the  borders  af  streams,  and  where  the 
surfoce  is  so  level  that  irater  does  not  readily  make  ita  way  to  the  streams.  Much 
off  our  tillable  soil  contains  stagnant  water  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when 
rain  is  abundant  and  long  continued.  A  com  or  wheat  field,  where  this  state 
exists,  shews  signs  of  sickness,  and  the  crop  never  comes  to  a  full  developmeBt. 
Hundreds  of  the  com  and  wheat  fields  of  Ohio  contain  portions  of  soU  in  which 
this  condition  exists.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  agriculture  of  the  State  is 
dimmished  fifty  per  cent,  by  it.  A  remedy  is,  however,  found  in  underdraining. 
How  this  relieves  the  soil  is  best  illustrated  by  comparing  it  to  earth  in  a  pot  when 
water  is  frequently  applied  in  quantities  so  large  ^at  the  means  for  its  escape  are 
not  sufficient.  Make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  this  surplus  water  passes 
through  the  soil  leaving  whatever  matter  in  solution  it  may  contain  for  any  plant 
that  may  be  growing  in  it.  Now  underdraining  taps  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  lets  out  the  surplus  or  standmg  water  it  contains,  relieves  the  drown- 
ing roots,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  them  to  receive  fresh  supplies  of  food  from 
the  changing  fluids  which  constantly  pass  them. 

Another  advantage  we  should  gain  from  underdraining  would  be  the  preven- 
tion of  drouths.  In  the  dryest  season  the  air  is  always  charged  with  large  quan- 
tities of  moisture  which  needs  only  the  right  conditions  to  deposit  it  in  showers 
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opon  the  earth.  When  a  pitcher  filled  with  ioe  water  stande  for  a  few  moments 
oa  our  table  on  the  hottest  and  dryest  day,  it  becomes  covered  with  moisture. 
Being  cold  it  cools  the  stratum  of  air  in  con -act  with  it»  renders  its  ability  to  hold 
its  moisture  much  less,  and  the  surplus  is  deposited  like  dew  on  the  pitcher 
When  we  underdndn  our  land  we  rdiere  it  of  the  surplus  water  and  air  takes  its 
place.  In  this  condition  we  can  plow  it  deeper,  cultivate  it  more  thoroughly,  and 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  in  it  during  drouth.  The  air,  which  contains  much 
moisture,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cooler  soil,  is  chilled,  loses  its  power  to  hold 
water,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  soil.  The  effect  of  drouth  is  prevented  by  under- 
draining,  and  the  subsoiling  and  improved  culture  which  is  sure  to  follow. 

Although  underdraining  has  not  yet  been  carried  to*great  extent  in  Ohio, 
farmers  are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  subject  every  year.  All  who 
have  adopted  it  report  most  satisfactory  results.  In  a  (ew  years  thousands  of  acres 
will  be  improved  by  this  means,  which  now  produce  but  meagre  returns.  The 
number  of  useless  acres  will  be  very  greatly  reduced  by  underdraining,  and  farms 
will  be  enlarged  without  adding  to  their  number  of  acres. 

LDcnra  Lahd. — The  practice  of  liming  land  in  this  State  is  not  very  extensively 
practiced.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Lime  is  high,  and  Ssrmers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  it ;  and  though  in  some  instances  its  use  has  proved  beneficial,  yet 
in  many  others  no  appreciable  results  have  followed.  Very  much  of  the  seil  of 
Ohio  contains  large  quantities  of  this  material,  and  it  is  doubted  if,  except  in  those 
instances  where  it  is  needed  in  large  quantities  to  correct  some  acidity,  or  where 
there  is  known  to  be  exhaustion  of  this  material,  it  will  pay  to  use  it  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  amount  of  lime  needed  to  supply  the  living  plant  is  not  large,  and  its 
frequent  application  in  small  quantities  produces  better  results  than  large  amounts 
after  long  intervals.  By  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  by  means  of 
underdraining,  subsoiling  and  good  culture,  the  use  of  gypsum,  with  all  the  manure 
that  can  be  made  on  the  farm,  little  lime,  except  in  special  instances,  will  be 
needed  in  Ohio  for  many  years. 

Mavusb,  jjtd  how  it  is  bavbd. — No  system  for  saving  manure  so  that  none  of 
its  virtues  shall  be  wasted  has  come  into  general  use.  In  Lake  and  Geauga  conn* 
ties  more  pains  is  taken  vrith  it  than  in  any  part  of  Ohio,  and  there  are  some  bams 
so  constructed  that  the  manure  is  saved  in  cellars ;  a  few  use  sheds  to  prevent  its 
leaching  ;  occasional  instances  of  similar  practices  exist  in  other  counties,  but  the 
common  practice  with  farmers  throughout  the  State  is  to  throw  the  stable  manure 
through  windows  and  doors  into  piles  under  the  eaves,  where  it  is  exposed  to  rain 
and  sunshine,  and  deteriorated  in  quality  as  well  as  greatly  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. This  practice  might  very  properly  be  denominated  the  "leaching  system" 
or  the  '*no  system,*'  for  it  is  really  no  system ;  such  a  course  being  the  cheapest 
possible  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  In  q>ring  it  is  hauled  to  fields  and  spread,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  a  year  in  this  condition,  by  which  time  it  is  well 
rotted  and  much  of  it  dissipated  and  lost  to  the  farmer.  The  droppings  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses»  e(o.,  that  run  out,  is  never  looked  after  further  than  to  spread  them 
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80  that  its  effects  shall  be  somevrbat  evenly  distributed.  It  is  safe  to  saj  that  half 
of  the  manure  made  in  the  State  finds  its  way  into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  out 
of  the  farmers  reach,  and  as  likely  to  go  to  feed  weeds  as  useful  plants,  and  be 
brought  down  by  rains  where  it  can  be  of  no  use,  or  into  the  streams  where  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  ocean  to  be  deposited  in  strata  and  locked  up  for  whole  geo- 
logical ages.  Every  shower  that  falls  carries  to  the  streams  fertilizing  material. 
Creeks  are  always  loaded  with  it,  and  could  they  be  spread  upon  the  soil  would 
render  it  exceedingly  fertile.  In  those  districts  where  the  land  is  so  rich  that  a 
long  series  of  years  of  cropping  does  not  exhaust  it,  it  may  not  be  so  important  that 
farmers  make  and  save  all  the  manure  possible ;  such  localities,  though  they  are 
found  in  our  fertile  valleys,  constitute  a  small  portion  of  our  tillable  land.  Now 
that  the  natural  richness  of  many  of  our  farms  is  largely  consumed,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance  that  their  fertility  restored  be  kept  up  by  the  application  of 
fertilizers,  and  the  art  of  making  and  applying  them  becomes  as  valuable  as  the  art 
of  tillmg.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  cultivate  the  soil,  year  after  year,  for  half  a 
crop,  yet  unless  that  soil  be  fertile  he  cannot  obtain  more.  Farm  crops  have  but 
a  few  months  to  complete  their  growth ;  and  unless  we  surround  them  with  cir- 
cumstanced which  favor  it,  that  growth  is  never  as  great  as  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  will  allow.  Besides  having  the  soil  in  a  good  mechanical  condition,  it  must 
oontain  the  elements  from  which  plants  are  made.  Except  what  exists  in  the  soil, 
and  what  is  furnished  from  the  atmosphere,  manure  is  the  source  of  the<>e  ele- 
ments. No  farmer  would  think  of  building  a  house  without  nails,  or  glass,  or 
lumber ;  if  he  did,  the  building  would  be  a  very  imperfect  structure ;  yet  he  too 
often  expects  plants  will  be  built  with  scanty  material,  and  is  disappointed  when 
they  mature  with  a  growth  as  scanty  as  was  the  material*  from  which  they  drew 
their  supplies.  If  farmers  would  be  completely  successful  m  their  pursuit,  they 
must  not  forget  that  every  source  of  manure  that  exists  on  the  farm  should  be 
attended  to  with  care. 

The  sources  of  manure  which  exist  on  most  of  our  farms  are  more  extensive 
than  many  farmers  believe.  A  careful  survey  of  them  would  reveal  many  not  at 
all  suspected.  As  a  geological  survey  of  the  country  reveals  much  hidden  min- 
eral wealth,  so  does  a  survey  for  the  sources  from  which  manure  may  be  made 
bring  to  light  much  material  for  plant  food*    Let  us  look  at  them. 

Barn- Yard  Manure  — This  is  the  most  important  source  of  manure  on  the 
farm.  Its  value  depends  on  the  care  with  which  it  is  saved,  and  the  richness  of 
the  food  given  the  animal  making  it.  That  from  animals  fed  entirely  on  hay  or 
straw  is  not  near  as  valuable  as  when  grain  is  given.  That  from  the  horse  and 
sheep  is  most  valuable,  that  from  the  cow  next  The  liquid  portion  is  morv 
valuable  than  the  solid.  In  saving  stable  manure,  abundance  of  absorbing  mate- 
rial should  be  provided  to  take  up  these  liquids  and  hold  them.  Straw,  cut  fine, 
answers  a  very  good  purpose ;  so  do  leaves,  spent  tan,  and  sawdust.  These 
droppings  should  be  taken  from  the  stable  and  wheeled  to  the  compost-heap  daily. 
If  thrown  under  the  eaves,  or  at  the  door,  much  is  washed  away  and  lost  by  the 
droppings  from  the  roo£   A  compost-heap  need  not  be  under  cover.   The  amount 
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of  rain  that  naturally  falb  upon  it  will  not  be  mote  tban  is  soffioient  to  prevwl 
fire-fangiDg  or  burning.  The  compost- heap  shoold  be  situated  in  some  eonTenienl 
position,  and  alternate  layers  of  maok  may  be  used  in  its  formation.  Half  muek 
and  half  barn-yard  manure,  after  being  composted  one  year,  makes  an  ezoelknl 
dressing  for  soils.  When  cellars  are  used,  to  which  the  manure  is  passed  from 
the  stable^  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prerent  the  escape  of  any  gases  whish 
arise  from  decomposition,  as  these,  passing  to  the  stable  abore,  render  the  atmor 
jdiere  impure  and  injure  the  animals ;  they  also  penetrate  the  hay,  and  injure  its 
quality.  These  gases  furnish  important  elements  of  fertility,  and  if  they  escape 
Into  the  air,  are  lost  Where  sheep  are  wintered  in  sheds,  the  droppbgs  of  each 
day  should  be  liberally  coTcred  with  straw  or  dry  lea?es.  niis  prcTcnts  any 
Injury  to  the  health  of  the  sheep  from  impure  air  or  flth,  and  saves  the  necessity 
of  remoying  the  manure  to  the  compost-heap.  Sheep  mstoure  is  exceeding^ 
raluable ;  but  when  these  animals  are  wintered  in  the  open  ahr,  mnch  of  this 
TSlue  is  lost  If  (hey  are  housed,  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  necessary  to 
prevent  disease.  Great  care  in  saving  manure  about  staUes  and  sheds,  alwaya 
renders  the  atmosphere  pure  in  those  places. 

Hoo  Iff  Axuss^— This  possesses  a  high  degree  of  Tslne,  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  animal  is  fed  largely  on  rich  food.  Little  account  is  ever  made  of  it  by 
farmen.  A  hog-pen  is  rardy  kept  clean,  and  the  atmosphere  about  it  is  always 
highly  charged  with  emanations,  rendering  it  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  place  of 
oomfort  for  the  animal  The  manure  from  a  sbgle  grown  beg,  if  carefaUy  saved^ 
will  furnish  the  fertilisers  to  grow  sufficient  com  for  Cittsnbg  him.  The  hog-pen 
sbould  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  easily  cleaned,  and  should  be  so  well 
supplied  with  litter  that  all  those  portions  of  the  excrement  which  are  volatile  will 
be  saved  from  evaporation.  One  of  the  best  materials  to  use  about  the  sty  is 
diarcoal.  Botten  wood,  if  dry  and  pounded  fine,  is  almost  equally  good.  TIm 
hrase  which  is  taken  from  engines  on  the  railroad,  at  the  stations,  is  a  very  e» 
eellent  material  to  spread  over  the  sty-floor,  to  retain  moisture  and  gases.  The 
farmer  may  know  that  manure  is  being  wasted  about  his  sty  whenever  any  di»* 
agreeable  odon  arise  from,  or  when  rank  weeds  grow  around  it. 

HiH  Hajtubsw — This  possesses  a  value  almost  equal  to  guano.  Barely  is  k 
saved.  If  the  floor  of  the  hen-roost  be  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  fine  vege- 
taUe  mold  occasionally,  it  will  retam  that  portion  which  would  otherwise  be  lost, 
and  keep  it  so  clean  that  poultry  vermin  will  not  gain  a  lodgment  in  it 

Tna  PuvT. — If  properly  saved,  no  manure  is  more  valuable  than  night  soiL 
If  (or  no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve  the  health  of  those  who  frequent  it,  the 
privy  should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean*  Nothing  b  so  good  lor  this  purpose  aa 
fresh  charcoal  applied  weekly.  It  absorbs  and  retaina  all  the  volatile  matter  that 
iarms  in  it  Next  to  this  comes  woods  earth  or  vegetable  mold.  Still  other  ma* 
teial  can  be  used  with  good  results.  If  the  stable,  the  sty,  and  the  privy,  which 
from  niecessity  are  always  near  the  heuae,  wen  always  kept  sorapuk»asly  neat  and 
aleap  by  those  means  neoessaiy  la  prevent  a  waste  of  manure,  they  would  not  be 
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ulitt  commonly  they  are— nubances  and  *'  eye-sores''  to  persons  of  taste  or  refined 
sensibilities. 

Other  Souboss. — ^We  hav^  incidentally  referred  to  other  sources  of  manitBs 
dian  the  stable.    A  glance  at  them  will  indicate  to  the  farmer  whal  they  are. 

MucfK.— The  most  important  of  these  is  muck,  found  in  low  places,  marshes^ 
•wwnpsy  or  on  the  edges  of  streams*  It  is  composed  largely  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  as  grass,  sticks,  leaves,  and  the  deposit  of  matter  brought  from  the  high 
land  by  rains,  and  which  has  accumulated  for  centuries.  In  its  crude  state,  it  la 
too  acid,  only  partly  decomposed,  and  unfit  for  application  to  the  soil.  It  needs 
eotposure  to  mr,  rain,  cold,  and  admixture  with  other  substances.  It  may  bo 
hauled  from  its  bed  in  summer  or  fall,  when  it  is  quite  dry,  and  deposited  in  small 
heaps,  where,  by  the  action  of  frost  in  wintor,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  state.  It  ii 
much  better,  however,  if  composted  with  stable  manure,  deodorising  it,  absorbinjg 
its  urine,  and  dividbg  it.  The  action  of  the  manure  upon  the  muck  hastens  its 
decomposition  and  preparation  for  use.  Before  composting,  it  is  greatly  improved 
by  being  left  in  heaps  for  a  year,  mixed  with  lime,  ashes,  or  sails,  and  allowed  to 
freeze  and  thaw. 

LxAvxs. — ^The  woods  contain  large  quantities  of  leaves,  which  may  be  mads 
Into  valuable  manure.  They  should  be  used  mostly  as  bedding  for  stock,  and 
thus  incorporated  with  animal  matter.  They  contain  a  large  percentage  of  minevd 
matter  of  a  kind  exceedingly  valuable  to  plants. 

Bpbvt  Tav. — ^Where  this  can  be  had  in  a  well-rotted  condition,  it  is  very  nsefU 
•s  a  divider  of  animal  manures,  is  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  improves  the  phy* 
tical  character  of  heavy  soils.  Where  it  does  not  need  to  be  hauled  a  greal 
distance,  it  will  pay  to  use  it. 

TxjKr. — ^Turf  is  full  of  the  roots  of  grass,  and,  when  decomposed,  fumishei  a 
considerable  amount  of  plant  food,  and  may  be  treated  as  spent  tan. 

Bivxa  Mud. — This  is  often  full  of  organic  and  mineral  matter  that  has  been 
deposited  from  water  which  has  passed  over  fertile  soil.  Whenever  it  exists  In 
convenient  positions  for  obtaining,  it  may  be  taken  from  its  bed  and  allowed  to 
freeze  and  thaw  for  one  winter,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  hauling,  to  ascertain  its  value. 

ABHxs.-*The  ashes  which  collect  about  the  £sirm-house  usually  do  the  fammt 
Bttie  good.  They  possess  a  high  value  for  meadow,  and,  when  miied  with  muok 
or  similar  material,  improve  it  greatly.    They  should  always  be  saved. 

Soap  Sudb. — Although  the  quantity  of  this  excellent  liquid  manure  that  coV 
lacta  about  a  houae  is  not  large,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  life-time  it  would  be  snflW 
dent  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  growth  if  applied  to  grass ;  or,  as 
would  be  more  convenient,  to  the  trees  that  grow  about  the  house,  where  it  pro- 
duces the  best  eftects.  It  may  also  be  thrown  on  the  compost  heap  and  improve 
iU  character.  The  common  practice  of  allowing  this  liquid  to  go  oat  at  the  back 
door,  or  into  open  drains,  is  slovenly,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed.  The  rank 
weeds  and  foul  odors  that  arise  from  it  are  unpleasant  to  both  eye  and  oUsctci^ 
aarve. 
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WzsDft. — If  the  farmer  allows  weeds  to  grow,  before  tbey  mature  their  seeds 
thej  sfaonld  be  thrown  on  the  compost  heap.  Ererj  farmer  shonld  form  one  of 
these  heaps,  and  throughout  the  year  add  to  it  from  every  possible  source. 

BosBS.— -The  bones  that  ooUeot  about  the  farm  should  all  be  saved  snd  used 
for  manuring  the  garden.  Though  their  number  is  small,  their  yalne  is  great. 
Without  bone  manure,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  England  would  be  redueed  one* 
fourth.  Though  they  are  much  the  best  when  treated  with  acid,  so  as  to  make 
a  superphosphate,  yet  the  few  found  on  the  farm  may  be  bamed,  dissolved  in 
strong  lye,  or  softened  by  composting  in  horse  manure  when  this  is  in  a  heating 
Qondition.    They  should  be  applied  in  rather  than  6n  the  soil. 

Dbad  Ahimais. — These  should  never  be  allowed  to  decay,  poisoning  the  air, 
but  be  covered  with  earth  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gasses  that  become 
liberated  by  decomposition.    In  this  way  they  will  in  time  become  valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  named  there  are  many  others  which  every  farmer 
will  note  for  himself  and  appropriate  to  his  use.  If  farmers  felt  the  necessity  for 
manure  which  exists,  in  order  to  make  farming  more  profitable,  they  would  ever 
be  on  the  look  out  for  it,  and  much  that  now  goes  tu  waste  would  be  saved. 

While  arguing  the  importance  of  manure,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  will 
not  supply  (he  place  of  thorough  culture.  The  latter,  even  without  it,  produces 
astonishing  results.  Rev.  J.  Smith,  author  of  the  Lois  Weedon  system  of  wheat 
culture,  proves  this,  when  he  raises  wheat  fourteen  years  in  succession  on  inferior 
soil  without  manure,  and  has  an  average  yield  of  36  bushels.  It  is  sown  io  alterna«' 
tive  strips  three  feet  wide,  the  spaces  between  the  strips  being  cultivated  and 
sown  the  succeeding  season.,  The  high  degree  of  tilth  makes  the  soil  light  and 
free  for  the  roots  to  extend  in  every  direction,  and  admits  air  and  rain,  which 
furnish  abundance  of  organic  food  for  the  crop.  Thorough  tillage  without  manure 
will  do  more  than  manure  without  tillage  ;  both  together  render  the  perfection  of 
agriculture  possible. 

UsiKo  Makurx — No  very  definite  system  of  applying  manure  has  been 
adopted  in  the  State.  Where  it  is  in^ood  condition,  incorporatbg  it  with  the 
toil  is  generally  preferred.  Many,  however,  prefer  applying  to  the  surface,  and 
tf  it  has  been  well  composted  and  decomposed,  there  is  no  waste,  except  by  being 
removed  by  rains.  It  is  applied  in  both  spring  and  autumn.  Often  it  is  applied 
io  corn  land  just  before  planting.  Rarely  is  wheat  land  manured  immediately 
before  sowing  ;  it  is  thought  better  to  apply  to  the  previous  crop.  Orass  land  to 
manured  in  both  spring  and  fall  with  varjing  results.  Usually  if  the  manure  be 
well  rotted,  and  the  meadow  be  one  which  winter  rains  will  not  flood  or  wash, 
isll  applications  are  preferred^otherwise,  spring. 

Amouxt  Applubo. — The  rule  should  be  :  apply  enough  to  produce,  a  good  cnqp 
on  a  few  acres,  rather  than  half  a  erop  on  many.  The  general  practice  should 
be  to  msnure  highly  all  the  crop  will  bear,  if  you  have  it.  The  great  advantage 
h  mixing  manure  with  the  soil,  instead  of  applying  it  as  a  top  dressing;,  is,  that 
ineq|:porated  with  it,  not  only  furnishes  food  for  the  plant,  but  improves  the  me* 
ehadcal  conditiofi  of  the  earth ;  neither  is  it  likely  to  be  washed  away  by  rainsr 
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Cbvob  Mavvbm.— >Maiiiire6  th«t  haTe  not  been  deeompoted  are  too  often  ap- 
{died,  bat  the  ezperienoe  of  moit  farmere  is  against  it.  la  almost  erery  case  tho 
growth  of  the  plant  is  aa  aohealihfal  one.  Onide  msnares  do  not  mix  well  wtih 
the  soil,  and  when  taken  vp  by  the  plant  produce  a  rank  growth.  The  bay 
growing  abont  a  sheep  yard,  or  where  fresh  manure  has  been  dropped  in  qaaati* 
ties,  is  act  relished  by  stock.  The  role  is,  (hat  all  manures,  before  being  used, 
should  be  well  rotted,  to  produce  their  best  results. 

Arthiouii  FnanuziRe. — These  are,  aa  yet,  rerj  little  used.  The  farm  pro<» 
duee  goes  to  the  city  to  find  consumers,  and  because  it  is  not  returned  again  to  the 
soil  after  haviog  performed  its  function,  but  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers  and 
streams,  or,  decaying,  pollutes  the  atmosphere  and  renders  it  unwholesome,  the 
soil  from  which  it  comes  loses  its  fertili^.  We  need  not  expect  there  will  be  any 
great  demand  for  this  kind  of  manure  at  present  80  long  as  the  farm  produces  a 
moderate  yield,  so  long  will  fanners  content  themselves  in  cultirating  it  When 
exhausted,  there  are  untried  soils  in  the  west  waiting  for  the  laborer,  and  it  re* 
quires  less  brains  to  settle  and  exhaust  new  there  than  to  restore  wom«<mt  lands. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  towns,  some  adTantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
wasting  fertiliners  that  enst  there,  and  if  manufactured  so  as  to  be  in  an  ayail- 
able  phape,  and  farmers  understood  their  Talue,  the  demand  for  them  would 
no  doubt  increase,  for  the  following  purposes }  To  speedily  bring  exhausted  land 
to  a  state  of  fertility,  by  which  it  might  be  profitably  cultivated ;  to  briog  land  to 
its  highest  »-tate  of  productiveness ;  to  enable  the  farmer  to  raise  those  crops  from 
which  he  might  reap  the  highest  returns;  to  enable  him  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  natural  manure  made  on  the  farm. 

The  most  Taluable  of  all  the  artificial  fertilisers  which  could  be  brought  into 
use  from  cities  woald  be  bone  manure,  blood,  and  poudrette.  The  two  former 
would  be  obtabed  firom  the  slaughter-houses,  the  latter  from  prisons,  m  large 
quantities.  The  value  of  bones  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  manure,  is  so 
highly  appreciated  by  English  farmers,  that  they  import  them  from  every  avail- 
able source.  South  America,  and  the  sea-board  cities  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  gleaned  of  bones  for  British  farms.  The  battle*fields  of  Europe  have  fur- 
nished a  supply.  Whererer  bones  could  be  had  in  quantities,  for  gathering  and 
transportation — ^which  would  be  no  little  expense — Britirii  enterprise  has  sooghl 
them.  Why  are  bones  so  yaloable  f  Jkcauie  <^  contain  vtry  mpartani  eUmeni$ 
o//^od  far  plana  m  iafff$  quaniUUi  which  do  noi  igUt  in  i^qurahnndaneo  in  th$  $oiL 
Bloody  if  collected  from  slaughtering  e^ablishments  in  all  our  cities  and  righdy 
.manipulated,  would  form  one  of  the  most  concentrated  and  raluable  manures 
that  could  be  used.  Poudrette,  though  less  eoncentralsd,  would  be  yery  Tahiable» 
.In  addition  to  these,  many  substances  might  be  collected,  and  which  could 
be  manufactured  into  excellent  fertilisers.  If  we  would  manure  our  own,  and  net 
foreign  fields  with  these  substances,  we  should  reap  the  benefit  ourselves.  Ouano 
ia  a  Taluable  manure,  but  is  not  used  m  the  State  to  any  extent.  Its  high  prioe^ 
and  the  liability  to  get  an  inferior  article,  are  objectfons  to  it  Beudes,  why  KO 
aktoad  for  fortiliiers  when  so  many  aro  wasting  at  our  own  doors  T    Unlii  we 
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me  ftU  of  these  we  had  better  nol  go  far  from  hone  for  them.  WhateTer  may 
be  the  ralae  of  artificial  mannres,  our  great  dependanoe,  except  for  the  garden 
and  for  special  purposes,  will  be  vpon  those  ot  home  mannfaoture. 

lo  addition  to  what  precedes,  on  Manures  and  their  value,  the  following,  from 
Stuokhardt's  Chemical  Field  Lectures,  will  present  the  importance  of  plant  fiod 
in  a  clear  light : — **  It  we  gi?e  abundant  and  invigorating  food  to  an  animal,  it 
becomes  vigorouB  and  fat ;  if  on  scanty  and  slightly  nutritive  food»  it  becomes 
poor  and  lean.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  plants.  If  they  find  all  the  sub* 
stances  required  fur  their  nourishment  and  full  development  in  abundant  quantity 
and  in  suitable  form  in  the  soil  and  air,  they  will  grow  up  more  vigorously,  put 
forth  more  shoots,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  than  when  they  meet  with  these 
substances,  or  even  <Hily  one  of  them,  in  insufficient  quantity.  By  rich  and  abun- 
dant food  the  farmer  fattens  his  cattle ;  by  rich  and  abundant  food  he  can  also 
fatten  his  plants.  In  this  respect,  plants  are  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
aaimsls  during  stall  feedbg ;  they  are  confined  to  one  fixed  spot,  and  cannot  quit 
It  in  order  to  seek  in  another  place  wh^t  may  be  wanting  in  thb;  therefore,  if  they 
are  to  grow  luxuriantly,  the  farmer  must  take  care  that  the  food  lies  near  enough 
for  them  to  reach  it  by  their  roots.'* 

There  is  one  other  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  manure  not 
generally  considered,  and  that  is,  the  i»revention  of  the  diseases  of  plants  and  the 
ravages  of  insects.  A  plant  well  fed  will  res?st  the  attacks  of  disease  much  better 
than  the  half  starved,  stunted  one ;  and  while  insects  are  almost  sure  to  attack  a 
sickly  plant,  they  are  less  likely  to  touch  or  greatly  ujure  a  healthy  one.  The 
excessive  use  of  manure,  or  improper  or  crude  manures,  however,  which  give  a 
forced  growth,  and  consequently  an  unhealthy  one,  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  be  injurious  by  both  disease  and  insects. 

Emiobatiov  Wxst. — We  lose  every  year  a  part  of  our  increase  in  population 
by  emigration  to  the  west  During  the  war  this  tide  has  been  checked,  to  flow  in 
a  greater  stream  in  another  channeL  It  is  mosUy  made  up;of  the  sons  of  farmers 
who  can  give  their  children  a  fair  start  in  the  world,  young  men  of  enterprise 
whom  we  can  ill  aflEbrd  to  lose.  Until  the  State  contains  a  population  double, 
and  perhaps  quadruple  what  it  now  has ;  until  our  own  resources  are  more  fully 
developed,  and  until  we  have  less  useless  land  that  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  high 
degree  of  tilth,  we  have  room  enough  and  work  enough  for  alL  We  would  not 
discourage  any  man  from  going  where  he  can  better  his  condition,  but  hundreda 
of  our  western  emigrants  do  not  do  this.  Even  those  who  become  large  landr 
holders,  and  perhaps  rich,  do  not  necessarily  improve  their  circumstances.  The 
hMS  of  oi^fKnrtunities  for  markets,  for  schdols  ;  the  want  of  social  btercourse,  and 
the  loss  of  health  so  often  experienced  by  the  western  pioneer,  together  wiih  the 
gieat  amount  of  hard  labor  and  deprivation  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
Mfe,  are  never  paid  for  by  any  amount  of  gain  in  dollars  and  cents.  When  men 
exile  thesaselves  and  their  children  from  the  means  of  manly  and  womanly  growth^ 
they  make  sacrifices  they  cannot  afford.  Men  m  good  cironmstances,  in  Ohio^ 
nrely  better  their  oonditiQa  by  emigration  to  the  west 
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-  OoxKo  TO  THE  CiTT.— While  tboasands  go  west,  other  thousands  find  their  way 
into  the  cities,  so  that  these  are  increasing  in  population  more  rapidly  than  th« 
rural  districts.  The  country  not  only  feeds  the  city  with  food,  but  swells  ill 
population  to  an  unnatural  fullness.  The  city,  on  the  other  hand,  sends  occastonr 
ally  to  the  country  its  retiring  merchants,  to  spend  their  last  days  on  the  farm, 
often  to  the  great  advantage  of  agriculture.  It  is  natural  th4t  young  men  should 
•eek  the  city,  where  they  can  make  a  larger  acquaintance,  culiivate  business 
habits,  and  add  to  their  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  contact  wiih  men 
which  a  life  in  the  city  gives  is  an  excellent  means  of  education.  Why  is  it^ 
however,  that  there  is  such  a  growing  distaste  for  a  country  life,  and  a  willtngnecs 
to  take  almost  any  position  in  the  city  rather  than  to  cultivate  the  soil  ?  Is  it 
becsuse  agriculture  is  a  less  intellectual  pursuit?  Rather,  is  it  not  jast  the 
reverse— a  pursuit  requiiing  so  much  knowledge  of  science  to  dignify  and  make  it 
just  what  it  should  be,  that,  with  our  present  system  of  education,  few  possess  it? 
It  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  geology,  of  botany,  to  sell 
good?,  and  trade  succes.-^ fully ;  yet,  to  be  a  good  farmer — to  restore  an  exhausted 
aoil,  or  keep  a  good  one  rich ;  to  adapt  plants  to  the  (oil,  and  feed  them  properly; 
to  surround  both  animals  and  plan's  with  the  best  conditions  for  full  develop* 
ment — gives  an  opportunity  for  an  application  of  the  principles  of  all  the  natural 
sciences.  Every  crop  raised  can  be  made  an  exceedingly  interi^sting  experiments 
every  operation  performed  can  be  made  the  means  by  which  mechanical  ptinciplee 
can  be  used  in  the  saving  of  labor.  Few  men  possess  brains  enough,  and  knowW 
edge  enough,  to  make  farming. an  intellectual  and  interesting  pursuit.  We  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  wedded  to  the  soil ;  we  do  not  yet  love  nature  enough  to  wish 
to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  her.  We  are  charmed  by  the  works  of  art  the 
city  afifords  us  an  opportunity  to  study ;  but  the  works  of  nature— storm  and  sun^ 
shine,  growth  and  decay,  beautiful  sunsets  and  scenery— give  us  pictures  for  daily 
study  such  as  no  artist  ever  dared  paint. 

The  excessive  amount  of  labor  required  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  which  dulie 
Ihe  intellect  and  blunts  the  feelings,  drives  many  a  young  man  frdm  country  to 
city.  But  this  excessive  labor  is  unnecessary.  When  the  ax  is  dull,  it  is  with 
griat  labor  that  the  tree  is  fellrd ;  when  sharp,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  use  it 
When  all  the  arrangements  for  doing  labor  on  the  farm  are  such  that  it  is  accom* 
plished  with  little  expenditure  of  strength — ^when  we  stand  at  the  long  ecd  of  the 
lever,  Instead  of  the  short  one,  in  farming— the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is 
.comparatively  small.  What  is  needed  on  all  farms  is  a  9^4tim  of  labor  which 
ahall  economise  strength,  instead  of  wasting  it.  This  state  of  things  cannot  be 
expected  until  farmers  have  colleges  of  their  own,  in  which  to  educate  their  sonsL 
Our  present  system  of  education  has  done  very  much  for  agriculture,  but  It  has 
done  more  for  other  professions.  The  branches  utualiy  taught  in  them  have  nol 
given  much  knowledge  of  the  soil,  plants,  geology,  or  indeed  any  sciences  import 
tant  to  the  farmer.  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  to  discipline  the  mind,  have 
to  a  great  extent  usurped  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  iu  relation 
to  plants  and  animals.    These  must  be  attended  to  for  years,  while  a  aingle  tern 
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Cdt  eaob  of  the  satoral  soienccs  has  often  been  all  that  the  pupil  has  allowed  him. 
fhere  is,  howerer,  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  respeet.  It  is  found  that  chei»> 
kirjt  botany,  geologf^  meteorology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  each  diaoipline  the 
mmd  most  effeotuaily,  besides  imparting  informatioathat  can  be  used  in  almoet 
every  pursuit.  It  is  being  understood  that  that  knowledge  is  most  important 
which  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Hence  the  greater  attention  which 
ii  being  p^id  to  the  natural  sciences  in  many  of  6'ur  colleges  and  high  fichoolsi 
and  the  establishment  of  departments  in  them  for  their  almost  exclusive  study 
will  do  much  for  improving  the  condition  of  agriculture.  While,  however,  wn 
wait  for  the  endowment  of  schools  of  science  and  agriculture  for  the  farmer,  hi 
need  not  go  unlearned.  Farmers'  clabS|  which  are  being  established  in  many 
jdaces,  together  with  the  study  and  observation  necessary  to  make  them  valuable^ 
will  do  m\ich  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  agricuUure.  Twenty  farmers  meet,  each 
with  a  fey  ideas  on  some  subject  relating  to  farming ;  they  give  what  they  know^ 
«nd  get  yi  return  what  all  know.  Our  State  and  county  fairs  are  educational 
bistitutloBi^  from  which  the  farmer  learns  much ;  and  books  on  husbandry  are  so 
abundant  and  cheap,  tha^^a  small  sum  spent  yearly  will  provide  the  means  cf 
karnicg  in  abundance  to  f  l^who  wish  it.  These,  together  with  extensive  travel 
among  the  best  farmers  of  *4he  State  and  country,  will  so  add  to  the  farmer's 
stock  of  knowledge,  that  success  in  his  vocation  will  be  reduced  almost  to  the 
certainty  of  a  carefully  conducted  chemical  experiment. 

Managivo  Mokxt. — Thero  are  thousands  of  farmers  m  Ohio  whose  debts  are 
paid,  and  who  have  more  or  less  money  at  interest.  To  have  money  to  lend  is 
better  than  to  borrow;  but  it  is  often  wiser  to  invest  these  surplus  earnings  in  tha 
improvement  of  the  farm,  such  as  will  bring  back  good  returns.  Within  the  next 
lew  years  thousands  of  dollars  itiii  be  spent  in  underdraining ;  and,  if  judiciously 
done,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  adding  msny  days  to  the  length  of  the  season,  many 
acres  to  the  farm  by  what  will  be  reclaimed,  and  greatly  to  ita  productivenes8» 
Such  a  use  of  it  will  be  much  better  than  to  put  it  at  usury,  bringing  not  only  ita 
annual  returns,  but  it  cannot  be  lost.  Capital  is  necessary  to  the  successfol 
prosecution  of  agriculture.  The  farmer  needs  it  to  stock  his  farm,  to  buy  tools^ 
to  hire  help,  to  use  when  otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  what 
would  bring  more  next  month  or  year.  The  following  statement,  made  by  John 
Foster,  of  Cumberland,  shows  what  can  sometimes  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  little  money  in  farm  improvement.  Though  the  same  results  are  not  always 
attainable  at  so  little  expense,  yet  there  are  few  farms  which  will  not  admit  of 
much  improvement.    Mr.  F.  states : 

^  X  have  on  my  farm  two  creeks,  which  at  one  time  ran  sigsag  nearly  all  over 
two  hundred  acrea  of  my  best  bottom  land,  rendering  useless  twenty-six  acrea 
By  ditching,  I  have  shortened  the  creeks,  and  saved  over  twenty-three  acres^ 
which  is  now  the  best  land  on  my  farm,  and  so  rich  that  I  have  manured  my 
garden  from  portions  of  it,  I  met  with  great  opposition  at  first  from  those  who 
ftoaght  ditching  a  humbug,    'ihe  money  gain  is : 
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Vrom  digging  stnmpa  and  straightenixig  roads  I  have  gained  Btronteen 

acres  more,  worth  ••••• ••• •••••••••••»     1»0S0 

■y  farm  contained  400  acres,  and  these  improTements  hare  inortased  the 

raltieof  the  whole  of  it  tSOper  aorsy  which  makes  •• ••••^    8»00t 

Thus  giving  an  increase  in  yalae  of •  •  • •  •  9 1 0,4(!lD 

This  was  done  at  an  expense  of •  • 3,415 

Gain 9Sfi8S 

**  Bat  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  gain,  for  I  raised  on  sixty  acres  of  the  bottom 
land,  which  before  ditching  I  could  only  plow  in  patches,  sixty  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre,  which  brought  me  8700,  besides  8100  worth  of  pumpkins,  and  860 
for  pasture ;  in  all,  8880.  The  cost  of  rusing  the  crop  was  8260.  Thus  tha 
dear  gain  on  sixty  acres  the  first  year  I  could  work  it  was  8620.  Indeed,  all  my 
ditching  and  similar  improvements  have  brought  me  back  fire  times  (heir  cost,  as 
that  what  I  gain  hereafter  will  be  clear  gain." 
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BTATEMENT  siawi^ff  th$  amotmi  of  Wheat,  Eye^  Bariey  and  Cam,  3881. 


QavwnMM, 


VQMiiaey.... 
EMBiltoa  • . . 
HuMoek.  ,.. 
Bftrdin. .  •  •  • . 
HMriion  .  • .  • 

HeniT. 

HighUnd.... 

Hoeking 

Holmes 

Haroa 

Jm^soii..... 
Jefleraon.  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawreooe.... 

Liekiog 

J«g*n 

Ldom  •••••• 

MadUoa 

Maboniiiff... 
MarioQ..... 

Medina 

Meigs  •  •  •  •  • 

MeiS^^r 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


WBEATi 


Am^B. 


09.823 

2;uy:i 
32.ui:i 

34.H73 

1B,G2I 

3[*.a45f 

15.43^ 
H.47^ 

27,41' 

a7,D^l 

37  Jill 

14,a5f' 

H084 

H.1L4 

10,7y 

45,18iJ 

20.3115 

'^6,9 1  fi 

S0.5I3 

5  2&> 

27,57g' 
11.517 

9  Ml 

10,u:j^ 

14,ri57 

17.05G 

35,112 
15  341 
34.455 


Biisbelfl* 


S9(,7U 
2:i2,W74 
2H9.t^ah 
90,07-J 
13(!,4a7 
18S8]i 
242.174 
290.14 
6:i3,«4 

3^4  m 

375,66^ 
lUUdfc 
*JI5,674 

S3(»,(j7rT 

2II^0H 

77,4(ib 

437/UN 

2i6,H4^ 
372.^241 
168,455 
3ti5,ii44 
lUl.tSt 
93ti,79^ 

35,911 
370,iJ5t 
136,45* 
l5IK4i:^ 
ajl&,493 
144,aSl 
i5l,42{ 

96.571 
314,535 
139,077 

2dH,abfi 
10^,7^21 
21i,7d^ 
343,641 
t^5,tii:j 
144,75^ 
3(38,44" 
3JL72^J 
153,614 
14ij7S 

i23,syi 

174.8<H 
160;i3S 
144.01' 
3ia.93:i 
44ii;*4SJ 
11?^.!*I5 
46tf,87«^ 
iaa,795; 


Rte. 


Aeres. 


41 

267 

l,W5i 

532 

Jll 

65:i 

l,5fi6 
455 
35i> 

3;if!0 
74S 

1,567 
707 
272 

3,532 

1,57^ 

e^B 

1.0^2 

fi,'ia97 
121 

203 
1.538 

1,UI5*1 
137 
134 

374 
591 
l.ttil 
819 
27fi 

3rt 

39» 

57G 

2/Kiy 

274 

54 

9.037 

2.1S44 

3('5 

95| 

3  894 

674 

142 

136 

83^ 
32r 
58-8 
2illi 
TS3 

1,495 
fc<7n 

1,425 
226 


Buiti«lj. 


415 

2,81)2 

13.1591 

5,654 

887 
7,Oii9 

17,UU 
3,97B 
3.432 

36.195 

i,im\ 

23.777 

7.267' 

3l5h 

4U.ilOl 

]fl,482 

9,994 

15.171 

25,72<i 

J. 253 

9.653 

2.973 

18,74E^ 

17,475 

ll,3t9 

1 ,472 

1,40& 

4,535 

9,(.0t 

1U,44< 

10,037 

3,(135 

3  981 

10,447 

304 

3.74:^ 

5,084 

22,51 1 

3,4113- 

394 

16,77* 

211,672 

3.yi2 

}jm 

30,314 
7,754 
1,921 
1.622 

12,132 
9.205 
4,639 
€e.666 
1.904 
8,3  i  8 

16.049 
9,247 

17,425 
3j8i 


Bauxt. 


Oonxr. 


Acres, 

Bushels. 

Aoresb 

Bushels^ 
> 

104 

1,203 

39.584 

858.414 

H'i 

2,745 

94,197 

810.901 

i.m 

25.071 

91.791 

602,873 

W4 

Ml  6 

12.118 

465.23^ 

22 

419 

94.083 

931.888 

1.56r 

21.395 

18,359 

529,739 

J.5^M 

33,603 

97.330 

1,061,568 

29£' 

7.443 

39,696 

1,221,681 

I0,56[j 

224,639 

58,093 

2,4V6,379 

473 

9.331 

11,990 

412.649 

542 

10,855 

3  ,142 

1.248.830 

3!*2 

6.455 

33.664 

1,226.309 

15^) 

8,174 

37.624 

1.168,799 

2:i6 

4.074 

48,558 

1/16,149 

376 

8.115 

14,945 

491.481 

177 

9.847 

31,499 

867.905 

678 

14.197 

95.539 

1,106.629 

311' 

4,917 

12.764 

477.989 

1,97** 

33,327 

36.480 

1,157,833 

34 

600 

12.085 

468.609 

157 

2,651 

30,668 

949.949 

448 

11,484 

20.545 

711.789 

734 

13,866 

42,103 

l,364.56i 

5 

140 

51,742 

1,906.40ft 

358, 

8,016 

59,b7l 

1,997.184 

80 

1,440 

11,784 

474,804 

40 

«33 

90,948 

492,390 

fii? 

938 

6,8^2 

939,918 

691 

13,981 

44,440 

1,680.197 

37!- 

3,960 

19.193 

517,056 

5  445 

108,911 

95,658 

987,575 

190 

3,680 

30.849 

1,094.940 

31 

643 

19,989 

573677 

197 

4,813 

14.374 

469,418 

3 

62 

8499 

329,911 

30 

853 

55,827 

1,733.651 

91 

1,272 

16.733 

409,090 

626 

19,245 

^  18,669 

593,167 

787 

18,056 

30.54(1 

1,088.540 

17.494 

373.398 

1,785 

44.525 

14.183 

519,497 

24- 

4,133 

31,740 

855,558 

1,195 

30,119 

6.672 

944.349 

2 

15 

17 .608 

411.929 

31  ti 

6,144 

49.430 

1.490  764 

194 

3,943 

98,959 

879,468 

351 

7.681 

15.460 

504,470 

itso 

9,666 

7,693 

299.774 

16 

949 

37,759 

1.616,050 

395 

9,085 

11.496 

401.853 

94 

1,840 

39.640 

1.023.98ft 

421 

8,996 

14.793 

563.44ft 

61 

1,014 

17,339 

494.409 

S97 

11.609 

90,611 

641.994 

3.482 

48.022 

42.983 

1,665.496 

303 

3.713 

19.705 

506,863 

3.0  i  8 

59,044 

35.450 

1,315,866 

26U 

3,190| 

17,8081 

536,831 
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OoUlfTIES. 


Wheat. 


^cres.      Bushels. 


Rtx. 


Aores. 


Bushels.    Acres    Biishels.     Acres. 


Baelbt. 


COE». 


BusheU. 


HOITOW 

Ifntkiogam.  • 

Hoble 

Ottawa 

Pauldiog^.... 

Perry 

Pickaway . . . 
Pike........ 

Portage 

treble 

Pntoam 

Biebland.... 

Boss 

Sandaaky ... 

Bcioto 

BenecA 

Bhelby 

Stark 

Summit  .... 
Trumbull . . . 
Tuscarawas.. 

Union. 

Tan  Wert  .. 

yinton 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Williams  ... 

Wood     

Wyandot... 


19,763 
31.364 
15.3  ri 
6.847 
4.212 
22.764 
29.^91 
14.P2J 
10,82o 
36.7n 
145,559 
31,34 
38  760 
26.4(i8 
14,751 
43,286 
22.i>2l 
4H,94(i 
21.66V 
6.43C 
36  806 
13  935 
13  24*;i 
1U.041 
34.19/ 
23,631 
40.36-; 
17.189 
15.09 
17.e66 


115  987 
279.30t» 
118.044 
101 .430 

45.399 
19-2,293 
324.599 
12:).880 
121.578 
388,98V 
168.242 
:h55,155 
404,29 
350.685 
156.921 
488  .(f24 
280.810 
479,11 
272,024 

62.02:^ 
343.979 
133,949 
128.8)5 

69  67? 
3^7.077 
156  499 
511.388 
219592 
188.393 
203.540 


531 

1,010 

467 

7 

57 

7C0 

47ft 

119 

1,354 

987 

213 

9,073 

685 

905 

12 

371 

1,301 

891 

76^ 

1,114 

1,613 

550 

224 

93 

290 

1,445 

1,06« 

291 

114 

Alt 


6,578 

9,839 

4.593 

218 

74  0 

6.W19 

6.477 

1,037 

16.509 

11.117 

9,231 

96.091 

9.204 

9,300 

126 

4  478 

16  370 

19.250 

10,886 

11,297 

16,913 

5.819 

9.296 

751 

2,678 

8,703 

13.575 

3,483 

1.531 

6.632 


3.584 

6.080 
477 
991 


I9:t3  696    20.04^973  69  266     778.607  60.514  l,255a8.S  2.269.284     75  208.6^ 


91993 
30.7t<4 
21,76 
6,i:)S 
4.771 
19.91^ 
76.2.31 
24.1  K' 
10.677 
S8,:illi 
17,814 
24.29:. 
74.231 
I7.5IS 
24.941 
26.9:^] 
92.^5l 

2  .8.ii 
11.6:i^ 
9  7(il 
21  2Hh 
30.585 
11.7t»6 
I3.(i5] 
46.4  if 
26.3 1^ 
2H.897 
13.7.^9 
18.f2 
92.78! 


659.070 
948.9IS 
681,639 
941.177 
180.361 
579.'i6l 

9,469.598 
♦725.77S 
469.400 

1.346.360 
604.684 
739.061 

2.616.764 
624.646 
759.3.36 
849.179 
580,674 
691,138 
460,818 
397.944 
669,593 
834,790 
443,694 
305,927 

1.883.418 
735,039 
730,800 
477.739 
668  014 
801,381 
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STATEMENT  ihowbig  ih$  omiAaU  qf  Buchoheai,  Oats, 

and  Bay, 

1861. 

BUOKWBXAT. 

Oats. 

MiADOw  Landi. 

Oouxnis. 

Aeres. 

Bnehols 

Acres. 

Bnsheis. 

Aeres. 

Pocs  Hay. 

AdfttES.  ••••••  •   ••••   ■•••••••••• 

70 
361 
534 
995 

1,454 
43: 

1.504 
199 
337 
94^ 
946 
75 
415 
43. 

1,305 

1.902 
69P 
41'^ 
571 
417 
63:* 
627 
181 
109 
369 
807 
S6r 

6:i7 

121 
1,«56 
448 
512 
33b 
561 
26» 
19i' 
65:i 
951 
629 
926 
420 
85(i 
4'>l 
160 
845 
29b 
191 
54 
659 
64< 
973 
951 
661 
37^ 
991 
9,166 
16.1 
885 

873 

5.H25 

8.352 

12,194 

14.529 

5.219 

18.003 

9,412 

6.217 

1  .124 

3,777 

l.09:i 

6.535 

7.«9(i 

17,73(' 

]5.64h 

13.232 

6.87S 

8,456 

6,7(19 

8.039 

8.085 

9403 

1.58b 

6.287 

13  243 

3  914 

9,371 

1.686 

u,m 

5  990 
8,696 
6.354 

6  469 
4,899 

*  9.576 
7.136 

14.330 
9.879 
9,117 
6.(»i2 
9  308 
6.a4 
1.4-21 

10.N)6 
4.321 
3  2(N) 
9  217 
3,873 
7.886 
4,377 
3.461 
8,019 
6  069 
3,666 

93.646 
9.831 

10,103 

6,274 

4.366 

14  162 

9.552 

5.920 

5.719 

18.036 

11,391 

8  827 

15.690 

7.37( 

6.078 

M3.757 

5,519 

]6.'?9l 

1(».578 

12.256 

8,933 

10.113 

3.253 

6.683 

6,367 

9.032 

9.059 

6,610 

2.2b2 

6.655 

5  347 

5,635 

13  058 

6,5m 

6,61:1 

3,936 

9,725 

1,296 

5,797 

5.759 

13.106 

13.091 

6.229 

11.457 

11,161 

3.112 

S.ii35 

13.281 

5.666 

7.007 

1,953 

9.407 

12.039 

6.267 

11,373 

4.741 

5,154 

9.710 

1413:1 

19.(166 

7;»7 

112,32(' 
104,722 
417.289 
257.927 
141.267 
128  766 
453.35- 
202  2lh 
203,884 
378.424 
206.777 
187.592 
273.573 
138.84" 
467.901 
224.l9(i 
399.1  Ih 
226.H70 
208.4H9 

81.98:h 
180.357 
139.239 
200.851 

47.58(^ 
I79.6h2 

61M6I 
116,4(»(' 
135,4.>7 
155,t84 
240  62-2 
151  694 
1759:9 
105.712 
249,6:^5 

30,577 
106,015 
101.081- 
365,93. 
380.940 
10:i,700 
301.41b 
961.331 

80,917 

68.07(1 
329,129 
149.192 
160,753 

61.332 

59.111 
3.33  659 
199,47r 
307,789 

83,817 
112,743 
987,309 
961,883 
308,^26 
131,913 

7,061 
11.41-2 

24.963 
49,169 
16.06M 

imi 

18.35U 
9.351 
7.981 
19. KK' 
13>9 
12,756 
15.561' 
10.H.5P 
30  46t 

15  75H 
21.94(1 
35.11-2 
1(»,4M 

8.771 
19.62^ 
1 1 .385 
14  56:^ 

7.37(' 
15,183 
14.64M 
18.863 
37,121 

9.01(1 
18.7  <b 
13  83(1 
l5,9-2b 

8.!M6 
11928-2 

4  2' 5 
1377S4 

8.:<5i 
20,2b9 
30.659 

9  531 
18  239 
2(1.7(0 

16  40-2 
4.16J' 

26.246 
14.0-25 
32  936 
10.74(1 
1I.6HV 
3.3,164 

17  224 
32,921 
12.975 

7..'^4fi 

8  962 

11.4?Hi 

11.(69 

14,7»5 

6.905 

^llen 

12,706 

Ashland 

31.168 

Aehtabula • 

48,896 

Athens *. 

19,098 

Anslaise •' 

8,891 

B^lmoot •••  ••••••  ••• 

90.460 

Brown  •••  ••••••••  ••••••••■••• 

8,8CT 

Botler •••••••••••. 

9,301 

Chirroll 

24,814 

OhsmDsiini. ...••..  .•••....•.•. 

17,179 

WUBIU^I^U •• 

Olsfke •••••••••• 

16.796 

Clermont .....    ••  ....  •...••... 

16.368 

Olinton • 

12  966 

^olnmhiAna  ...•■ >■•.... 

38,764 

OosboetoD  .••••••*••••  ••••••••. 

17,925 

Crawford .- 

30.396 

Ou^  ahoga  .*••  •••••«••••  ••••... 

40,064 

Darke  T. 

11,864 

DefiaiiCe ••••• 

10,004 

Delaware • 

22,874 

Erie 

15,669 

PairBeld  ,.... 

18.053 

Payette .••«.• 

7,490 

Fraoklia ••••••••.. 

17.464 

Palton ••• 

18,731 

QalUa 

9,403 

Oeaoffa 

42,304 

Oreene 

11.867 

Onemsev  ....■.......•■.•  ••••.. 

18,365 

Hamilton.... , 

Saiie>  ok  «•.••••••••#. .•••«..**' 

15  861 
19..396 

Hardin '■..••i...  ......  ••.••.t 

10  254 

Harrison .•••  ••.•••..  »•• 

21.786 

Heory .•••.••. 

4,944 

Highland 

14,030 

Hoeki Off .••...••....  ....  ..a... 

9.139 

Holmes 

94.016 

Hqidq ••.«.••  

39,964 

Jaekson 

9,820 

Jefierson ••...•••   •«.••... 

21,995 

Knox t.*-«»«Ti...  ......  ti-t.-- 

24.340 

Lake 

90.895 
4.583 

Logan .«• 

Lorain ..t. ■.«•••••••••..  ....*« 

38,735 
17.2-25 
3^589 

Lneas •  .• 

Madison , 

14.240 
12,795 

Mfthrknlnv    ...  .- ........  ..... 

41699 

MBTiOn 

19.759 

Medina • 

37,739 

■*««• 

Vcrofr...... 

MUmi 

MOOTM 

Montgomery ••    .. 

Morgan 

]6.r&9 
».493 
10,529 
10.691 
19,387 
15,634 
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STATEMENT  thowb^  &e  amotmt  tf  BvdttOiai,  Oat$,  and  Bay,  1861.— Con. 


m 

BUOBWBBAX. 

Oatb. 

If  BAOow  Lamm. 

Oownok 

Amm. 

BodielA. 

Aene. 

BuheU. 

Aere.. 

Tone  Hay. 

Borrow ,,.,  • 

836 
782 

1,326 
169 
919 
923 
162 
167 
571 
362 
304 
989 
1»8 
701 
335 
491 
360 
553 
365 

1,839 

1,374 
335 
448 
475 
506 

8,497 
630 
356 
994 
398 

11,854 
8,360 

13,989 
3,988 
3,562 
8.703 
3,534 
1.547 
8,907 
5,884 
5,339 

17  459 
3,353 

11.709 
3,682 

10,136 
7,297 
8.16fc 
6,524 

14.245 

19,306 
4.881 
7,396 
4,629 
8.501 

38,lbO 
8,750 
6,435 

18.616 
7.735 

10.004 

11.634 

9,914 

9^9 

387 

7,583 

3,383 

5,140 

9,588 

8,684 

1.891 

19,310 

5,319 

7,970 

5,575 

13.155 

10.050 

22,631 

11,858 

10,934 

17.554 

5,Of2 

1.459 

3,701 

9,784 

11,374 

32,987 

4,222 

3,705 

4,519 

953,596 

990,965 

98,889 

37,917 

8,717 

133,U53 

73.501 

78,885 

361,834 

917,838 

43,338 

491,943 

103,916 

144,330 

88,819 

344,839 

833,260 

679.274 

328,384 

969.941 

459,779 

HI. 90S 

36,313 

60,007 

937,516 

197.971 

738.364 

115,183 

99,015 

145,15(» 

95.943 

91.130 

13,869 

4,610 

9,541 

15,011 

7,541 

4.410 

41.526 

6.570 

8.950 

97,740 

8,354 

15,614 

5.664 

87,396 

7,189 

35,038 

98,716 

53,932 

93.851 

13.648 

5.930 

7,530 

9,9-29 

17,578 

35,371 

13,925 

10,504 

14,816 

98,357 
90447 

If  TlftkiDfl^QID  ••••••••   ••••  ••••••• 

BobwTr. 

13^987 

OttAWA  ..  J  ....................  . 

6  953 

PaoldiDip 

9793 

pJny.::.....:...  .......:.:... 

16.133 
8.019 

PiokawAY •••••••. 

4347 

Port  Age ••••••••••••• 

45  317 

Pi^ble 

7,394 
8,719 

PatoAm  ..«•• •••••••... 

BiohUnd 

33,906 

Bom 

9  326 

BAndiuky , 

19,321 

iwioto..r....vr.',.'.',\'/.ir.,'.i'. 

6683 

BeiMMMI.........^...^....  *4**. 

30,848 

Shelby 

7.918 

UUrk. 

46,753 

flumonit  .•••••••.••  .  •  • 

34,515 

Tromball 

56,401 

Tqacafawaa •••. 

97,885 

Union •••.. 

15,763 

Vaii  Wert 

6,384 

TiDton 

8.429 

WArren ••• •••••••••• 

11,785 

WAAbioffton. .•••. 

19,344 

If  Ay  ne •^••••«.«.»  •••. 

46,468 

WillUmi 

17,236 

Wood 

13,396 

WjAndofct  •••. • 

17,078 

TotalB 

51,947 

701.663 

79cJ,874 

17,839.847 

1,462,481 

1,711,0]^ 
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Skttp  Mted  and  Hyttnd  Ig  Dog*  m  1861. 


Oonrtni* 


Adnat 

Allen 

Ashland  ..... 
AshtaboU..., 
Athens.. ••••• 

Auglaize 

Belmont « 

Brown 

Bntler 

OarroU 

Champaign .  •• 

Clark 

Clermont. ..%. 

Clinton 

Columbiana  • . 
Coehoeton  •  •  •  • 

Crmwibrd 

Cnyahoga  . . .  • 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware.  ..•• 

BHe 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

fVanklin  •  •  • . . 

Fnlton 

Oailia 

Geanga  ...••• 

Greene 

Gnemsey 

Hamilton...  •• 

Haneoek 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Heorj* 

Highland  .... 
Hooking  .«•.. 
Holmes  ....•• 

Huron 

Jaekson  

Jeffivson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrenoe..... 
Licking 

Loniin 


Maditon  .... 
If  ahooiog  •  • . 
Marion.  ••.., 

Medina 

Meigs 

MerSi'r 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 


KILLID 

BT  poaa. 


Ko. 


S09 
335 

873 

433 
877 
485 
341 
998 
976 
331 
453 
980 
731 
4.17 
338 
381 
541 
577 
907 
573 
971 
357 
850 
394 
133 
635 
131 
536 
870 
63 
470 
141 
154 

460 
831 
177 
643 
700 
495 
463 
966 
510 
763 
331 
447 
844 
300 
449 
437 
353 
835 
993 
909 
314 
337 


Value. 


$383  00 
593  00 
474  50 
541  00 
868  00 
371  95 
985  50 

603  00 
739  50 
636  00 
739  00 

1J57  00 

604  00 
1>563  00 

950  50 
700  00 
650  00 

1,096  00 
448  50 
350  00 

1,358  00 
457  00 
703  00 
696  00 
744  00 
471  00 
963  95 
993  00 

1,013  00 
541  50 
193  50 
661  00 
980  00 
375  00 

•  •  •  •  a  » 

738  50 
330  50 
304  63 

1,457  00 
960  75 

1,050  00 
975  00 
531  00 
684  75 

1,655  00 
715  50 

1,037  00 
479  00 
671  00 
959  00 
758  00 
707  00 
358  00 
390  50 
430  00 
563  00 
587  00 


tBSKP  CfJURID 
BT  DOCK. 


Ko. 


64 

194 
137 
109 
908 

55 
167 
100 

80 

374 

1,000 

745 

81 

1,011 

390 

136 

269 

71 

93 

409 

76 

57 

137 

183 

47 

151 

109 

499 

377 

91 

947 

33 

611 

... 

160 

37 

114 

348 

157 

407 

461 

193 

99 

646 

933 

844 

133 

173 

948 

188 

939 

75 

95 

107 

105 

68 


•  Vo  Mport  from  Uii«  •onnty. 


Value. 


$45  00 
159  50 
133  50 
1U7  00 
181  00 

47  06 
836  85 

94  50 
140  00 
474  50 
553  00 
683(10 

99  00 
1,046  00 
416  00 
863  00 
898  00 
886  00 

84  00 

18  00 
490  00 

54  00 

63  00 
183  00 
847  00 

45  00 
116  75 
144  50 
431  00 
331  00 

81  95 
198  75 

35  00 
301  00 
...... 

178  95 

37  00 
136  50 
430  00 
171  50 
705  00 
598  00 
159  00 

88  00 
763  00 
305  50 
361  00 

98  00 

903  00 

1,983  00 

164  00 

993  75 

63  00 
111  00 
133  00 
111  00 

67  00 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
injury  to 
sheep  by 
dogs. 


$397  00 
753  50 
607  60 
648  0ft 
989  00 
418  93 

1,931  75 
697  50 
879  50 

1,100  50 

\,'S\  00 

1,839  00 
703  00 

8,»06  00 

1,366  50 
963  00 
948  00 

1,383  00 
533  50 
368  00 

1,848  00 
5tl  00 
766  00 
879  00 
989  00 
516  00 

1,079  00 
436  50 

1,444  00 
873  60 
144  75 
859  75 
315  00 
676  00 

9i6*79 

35?  50 

441  19 

1,887  00 

1,133  35 

1,755  00 

1,573  00 

683  00 

779  75 

9,418  00 

1,031  00 

1,398  00 

577  00 

873  00 

9,941  00 

9i29  00 

999  75 

431  00 

4^50 

553  00 

674  00 

654  00 
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Sheep  KiUid  and  Ifffured  by  Doge  in  1B61 — Oontinned. 


OorariM. 


BBBXP  ULLB9 
BI  POOS. 


Ko. 


Yalud. 


IHtKP  ISrJUBXD 
BT  0068. 


No. 


y«ia«. 


atuuuni  of 

iojury  to 

sheep  by 

dogs. 


Iforgan 

Morrow 

JHuskioffuin  . 
Koble....... 

OUawa 

PanldiDg^.... 

Perry 

Fiokftway  . . . 
Pike,..:... 

Portage 

Piebla 

Potoam 

Eiehland..*. 

Boea 

gandusky .  •  • 

Boioto 

Beneea 

Shelby , 

Stark 

Bommit 

TnunbiiU  ... 
Tnaearawaa  . 

tTnioD 

Van  W*rt... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wavne , 

Williama.... 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 

Totala 


986 
345 
58:1 
438 
1U7 
S9 
459 
624 
937 
956 
9b7 
190 
704 
753 
906 
439 
695 
904 
669 
444 
535 
449 
348 
186 
374 
546 
553 
441 
194 
459 
455 


$694  00 
739  00 

1,369  00 

790  50 

154  00 

39  00 

970  00 

1,939  00 
398  95 
613  00 
594  50 
3U8  50 

1,463  00 

1,416  50 
3U9  00 
536  00 

1,391  00 
378  00 

1,187  50 
948  00 

1,965  50 
856  OU 
756  00 
981  00 
588  75 

1,949  00 
885  00 
856  00 
164  50 
758  50 
989  00 


438 
525 
909 

15 

9 

955 

313 

96 
317 

97 

58 
453 
319 
166 

56 
554 

94 
578 
181 
519 
999 
913 

79 

76 
339 
901 
397 

40 

189 

9,713 


$469  00 

496  00 

621  50 

950  50 

13  00 

9  00 

464  00 
995  50 

31  00 
431  50 
138  75 

74  HO 
510  00 
938  00 
176  00 

48  50 
680  00 

65  50 
541  00 
S4U  00 
6'29  00 
984  50 
981  50 

69  00 

74  00 
499  00 
910  00 
316  96 

45  50 
195  50 

465  00 


$1,093  Qp 

1,158  00 

1.990  A 

1,041  00 

167  OO 

34  00 

1,434  019 

1,534  50 

359  95 

1,044  50 

663  95 

389  50 

1.973  00 

1,654  50 

485  00 

534  50 

9,071  00 

443  50 

1,798  50 

1.9d8  00 

1.887  50 

1,140  50 

1,037  50 

343  00 

669  75 

1.675  00 

1,095  00 

1,179  95 

910  oa 

954  00 
1,447  0$ 


31,750 


94,954 


$b6,434  0$ 
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STATEMENT  showing  th$  amount  of  Poiaioes,  BvtUr,  CImse  and  Coal,  for  1861. 


CoDaniB. 


aJIbd . >«#■-■*■■<■■» •■•i>«..> 

AthUnd 

Aahtabala * 

Athens 

Auglaize ...•••• 

Belmont 

Brown  ...., 

Batkr 

OarroU 

ChampaigQ 

OUrk 

OlermoDt « . , 

GQintoD  ....  ....••.••• 

Ck^lambiana 

OoehoetoQ 

Crawford 

Onjahoga 

Darke 

Defiance , 

Ueiaware  ••••••••••••••••••« 

Juie  ••••.•••••#»,,,.,,,,,,, 

Fairfield  

Fayette 

Franklin'. 

Fnlton , 

Gallia 

Geanga 

Oreene .«, 

OoerDsey , , , . 

Hamilton 

Eaneoek 

Hardin  •••• ,,. 

Harriaon  , 

Henry 

Highland , 

Hoeking 

Holmes ••••••• 

Huon  ••••••••#••••••••••«.• 

Jaokaon •«. 

Jeflenon  

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lieking 

}fHS^ 

Lorain  .  •  •  • 

Looas 

ICadiaon 

Ifahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meiga 

Meroer •••••••*.•..•...•,«•.. 

Miami ••.••.. 

Monroe ••••... 

Montgomery 

Morgan  .••• 


POTATOI^ 


Acre«. 


319 
69a 

990 
1,511 

7 

1,125 
531 
9H3 
6()7 
479 
687 

3,563 
€08 

1,U33 
821 
975 

3,119 
757 
723 
793 

1,25Q 
868 
244 

1.836 
741 
796 
871 
700 
591 

2,548 

1,000 
547 
398 
452 
513 
525 
782 

1,358 
416 

1,244 
804 

1,322 
484 

1,097 
525 

1,296 

1,012 
416 

1,078 
682 

1,010 

1,086 
7l9 
765 

r879 
864 
602 


Biubeli, 


14,5^ 
71,722 
91.443 

153,916 
76.672 
65,659 

106.4)1 
28,414 
66.540 
61.653 
41,901 
54,149 

152.446 
38,581 

110,713 
72,054 
95,948 

239,510 
69  964 
69.629 
44.281 

110.068 
66,206 
21.114 

116,235 
9'i,378 
58,494 
89,381 
85,440 
37,5!;9 

153,030 

107,270 
48,873 
40,296 
47,519 
32,754 
30.034 
83,021 

153.653 
27,677 
77,136 
62,403 

121,005 
26,286 
96,677 
44,156 

105,966 
95.816 
31,189 

102,421 
54,003 
85,120 
71,302 
66.560 
58,847 
47,615 
61,978 
43,363 


lUTTU, 


FouDda 


159.369 

£65,CU9 
885,085 
4:20,673 
190.336 
561,010 
390,766 
443,004 
565,653 
355,845 
313,413 
345,189 
403.883 
5  4,185 
446,995 
493,282 
822.503 
396.042 
252,908 
450,147 
347,633 
517,628 
217,242 
551,343 
318,145 
239,802 
675,700 
376,934 
419,144 
285,102 
445,969 
186,100 
363,974 
133,834 
333,447 
248,849 
544,230 
662,962 
176,012 
307,998 
443,518 
247,072 
111.862 
767.564 
353,699 
956,426 
176,961 
156,790 
522,657 
298,749 
795,545 
289.094 
176,232 
363,270 
274.046 
412,620 
447,578 


Pounda. 


4  .Hh 

29.378 

117,037 

2,745,0:26 

123.162 

4,392 

19,5^41 

13,978 

5,204 

27,945 

62>;25 

14,777 

3,855 

36.797 

25,806 

13.616 

5,498 

1,185,861 

12,593 

23.125 

29,304 

31,315 

12.047 

6,160 

11,463 

64.818 

34.785 

4,110.450 

13,393 

17,993 

1.395 

25.328 

14,093 

14.599 

6b60 

12.469 

7,442 

21,608 

95,500 

31,980 

37,956 

17,779 

278.834 

1,227 

121.345 

13.197 

1,098,976 

29,490 

104.201 

152,925 

15  375 

677,182 

55,827 

10,412 

16,758 

118,954 

981 

61,784 


OOAL 


BuaheU. 


1,573,311 

"802,4Sb 


liiiSi 


'372.1S 

506,721 


'£ 


351,766 


*45V.568 
77.8^ 

118,3% 
523,607 


139,930 
3,950 


3,651,5a 


3,500 
6,412,300 


43,42i 


uigiTizea  oy  >^j\^v>'^iv^ 


IzZ3t 


STATE  if Em^  •homug  tk$  mmaunt  of  Potatoes^  B^ttUr,  Ohmi  md  Cm'— G<m. 


OuuiTin*  • 


roTAion. 


▲CTM. 


Biuhds. 


Poonds. 


Foondi. 


OOAU 


Boshfllib 


Morrow.  •..• 
Hoskioffam . 
Koble .;.... 

Ottawa 

Paulding  ..« 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage 

Pteble 

Patoam  •  .. 
Biohland  ... 

Bosa 

Sandnsky... 

8oioto 

Beneea 

Shelby 

Ktark 

Summit  .... 
Trambull .  • . 
Tosearawaa  . 

ITnion 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Waahington 

Wayne 

Williams  •• 

Wool 

Wyandot  ••• 


763 
liSl7 
563 
459 
313 
755 
6S0 
433 
1,359 
445 

i;9b7 

1,377 

60U 

1,137 

873 

1,935 

637 

1,356 

1,168 

1,551 

858 

613 

494 

377 

1,116 

9,330 

1,317 

671 

693 

541 


69.077 

67.338 

34,691 

41,700 

38.419 

5U.904 

41,^^89 

34,663 

155,663 

36,573 

54,503 

130,998 

44,801 

133,140 

60,097 

117,408 

45,583 

133.869 

180.354 

138,353 

80.118 

35.811 

53,978 

91.733 

70.364 

136.680 

106  373 

86,383 

91553 

66,809 


606,819 
596,508 
367.707 
99,617 
57,7 19 
435,783 
385.833 
100  470 
816,137 
408,913 
310,741 
611,395 
315.693 
363.611 
113,133 
603,303 
901.873 
738.401 
641,145 
907.170 
650.803 
366.689 
907.585 
133.533 
436.315 
4»7.S71 
705,468 
331,606 
347,493 
937,150 


81,155      6,594.923  1 35,533,183 


43,151 

19,663 

48.835 

9.664 

3,615 

17,940 

4,<»43 

3,573 

3,818,013 

5.393 

7,068 

19,173 

14.806 

8.336 

3.446 

16,431 

4.758 

87.638 

1»369.684 

3,998.355 

53.885 

98,350 

13,361 

8,405 

14.757 

68.773 

43.007 

31,339 

19.463 

7,838 


'86Vitt 
931,974 


90,340 


365,4(ft 

3,311,19 

436,401 


66,6 


139,117 
833,49a 


.8151 


30,676.8151  83.366,7y 


Digitized  by 


Google 


ixxxi 


STATEMENT  $hmng  the  mtmber  0/  Damistie  Awmah  for  186t. 


HoBsn. 

Cattlb. 

MVLIS. 

Bhskp. 

Hooi. 

Ktnnbcr. 

Knmber. 

Kmnber. 

Number. 

Number. 

Adftnii .t«*rTtt  ti"«Tt 

7468 

17,153 

'**'93',697 
41,783 

344 

54 

190 

"'*s64 

137 

367 

281 

32 

256    . 

411 

499 

374 

147 

135 

85 

81 

83 

18 

204 

37 

113 

317 

356 

""173 
139 
541 

76 
441 

76 
194 

61 

95 
540 

79 

69 
163 
115 

98 
133 

41 
176 
110 
473 

50 

27 
545 
981 
104 

61 
157 

75 
451 

57 
148 
154 

19,724 

37,814 

^len t 

Aihland 

Aahtobul* 

9.013 
9,496 

76.905 
70,374 

99,863 
7,478 

Athen* 

AvgUise 

Belmont 

6,414 

11.515 
9,077 

11.820 
5,877 
9,299 
8,947 

10,414 
9.887 
9,633 
9,299 
8.637 

11,755 

10,696 
4,429 
9,031 
6,917 

11,464 
9,444 

15,580 

16,547 
93.755 
15,995 
15,850 
15,759 
19,093 
18,956 
15,741 
18,125 
91,455 
95,046 
99.497 
29,757 
23.866 
13,924 
21,069 
12,346 
27,679 
21,603 
26^389 

19,791 
109,598 
'      19,131 
•5,088 
117,318 
41,862 
48,904 
11,365 
96,903 
151,059 
90,603 
63,061 
59,375 
18,683 
19,615 
67,377 
43,898 
80,795 
49.999 
26,625 

""'19,549 

47.588 
27.101 

111,415 

4,065 

40,089 

20,055 

176,969 

6,428 

23.881 

22,711 

55.609 

101,320 
14,937 

142,658 

103,070 

40.326 

9,740 

181,905 
38,273 

106,355 
11,905 
87,351 
91,988 
68.701 

108,404 
17,539 
15.469 
13.439 
96,846 
8,667 
63,987 

uigiTizea  Dy  V_ 

99,206 
32.918 
45.803 

Butler 

96,314 

OmttoU.. 

13,339 
36,933 

\^UMU  |JnJ  j^u  ••••••• 

39,039 

OhMtDont •••«. 

46.673 

Clinton  ••••••••• 

63,216 

ColambiAnft.**  •  ••••••••• 

18,491 

CoefaoetDA .^... 

Cmwfecd 

85,040 
40.004 

Cmrfthoom.  •.•«.»•  •••.••• 

12,395 

Dtrke 

57,679 

Defianee. ••••••••• 

19,813 

Delft  wue.  ••••.••...••.•. 

32,920 

Erie 

13,666 

Fairfield 

53,942 

Fajette.***.. 

68.245 

Firanklin 

Fulton 

74,699 

Gallia 

5,684 
6,271 

10,351 
8.565 

16,960 

10,715 
5,449 
6,099 
9,870 

11,785 
5.985 
7,654 

10,581 
4,778 
6,739 

10,639 
4.763 
3,506 

14,926 
8,681 

10,309 
4460 
7,669 
8  580 
7,54» 
8,859 
4.979 
6,097 
9,746 
6.476 

19,000 
7,600 

14,877 
34,832 
19.575 
19,699 
19,161 
26,277 
15,609 
12,790 
8,758 
22,403 
13,338 
20,541 
23.764 
15,980 
15,370 
29,145 
14.131 
19.951 
39.133 
90,347 
35.703 
10,328 
21.266 
24,568 
20.438 
27,241 
13,648 
14,993 
16,634 
17,596 
19.796 
90,949 

20,029 

Q«ftaga 

4  76S 

63,304 

GtMnsey  ..•.•••••.. 

21,689 

Hamillbn 

44,915 

Haneook 

45,943 

Hardin 

Harrison.  ••.••• 

27.407 
13,056 

Henry •••  • 

11,135 

Highland 

Hookinff 

66,070 
21.894 

Holmes 

26,487 

Huion.  •••••*•  »•••«•••.. 

27,106 

Jaokion... •••»••.*•«••• . 

17,991 

Jeflenon 

15,980 

Knox....  ■• ..«••. 

34.212 

Lake 

4,978 

LawreuM 

Licking • 

18,871 
47,551 

IjOffan. ...••• ...  ••....•* 

34,563 

io5an..-r.. ..!.:.:.;: 

16,115 

Loeas « 

Hadison ••... 

10,009 
41,479 

Mahoning 

Marion... 

11,944 
50,059 

Medina 

14,478 

Mein 

17,995 

Mei£.;... ..:....:.:: 

37,307 

Hiami .  ..  . 

40,783 

Mooioe 

18,099 

50,599 

Vnwan >>. .......  ••■.■•. 

94,435 

6 

jOOQie 

Izzxii 
STATEMENT  thawing  the  number  qfD<me$He  Animahfor  1862— ContiBaed. 


OoDimi. 


Mono«v 

Hatkioffum. 

Koble 

Ottawa 

Pftulding.... 

Perry 

Piekaway .  • . 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnan 

Richland.... 

Bobs 

Bandnaky... 

Boioto 

Beneca 

Bhelbj 

Btark 

Bummit.  •  •  • 
TnimbuU... 
TnacaiawM.. 

Union 

Vanlfert... 
Vinton.  • . .  •  • 

Warren < 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WiUiaaie.... 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 


HOBBM. 


Number. 


Totols. 


8.751 

12,674 

7,873 

9.427 

1^06 

7,323 

11.157 

5,139 

8,136 

9,353 

5.165 

10.830 

12,440 


4,849 
11,780 


12.385 
7.729 
9.881 

10,501 
7  928 
3,919 
3.546 

10,672 
8.052 

13.039 
5.256 
6.310 


Oaxiu. 


Komber. 


23.241 
35.841 
90,089 
6.433 
6.239 
22.610 
27,947 
11.002 
33.355 
16,469 
16.708 
28,172 
25,713 


15  013 

95,827 


33.490 
26.406 
46.258 
31.420 
17,5-28 
12.181 
11.991 
15.767 
93.476 
34.693 
16.535 
90.180 
17,753 


MuLn. 


SHnr. 


Number. 


119 

114 

68 

1 

8 

54 

187 

172 

116 

85 

61 

148 

342 


313 
52 


110 

65 
228 

72 
380 

44 
222 

84 
144 
156 

32 
101 
183 


Nnmber. 


76.916 
123.715 
39.8^0 
19,962 
9.468 
58.^'59 
17.460 
13,666 
92.503 
11.626 

74.662 
92,210 


10,600 
78,645 


91.492 
68,576 
F5,779 
122.428 
36  569 
11,655 
20.545 
15.344 
39,173 
75,673 
23.382 
1M,194 
62,938 


Eooe. 


Number. 


98.057 
44,099 
93.415 
10.640 

8.800 
96.743 
72,790 
31,494 

9,468 
53.128 
28.207 
41,332 
79,447 


96.656 
39  994 


36,739 
14,509 
9.776 
37,542 
29.892 
95.160 
13,009 
50,125 
23,383 
39,118 
23,163 
91,316 
99,083 


Skeep. 


KiUed. 

Injored. 

Value. 

1856 • • 

60.536 
41,979 
39.781 
31.750 

36,441 
99.750 
19.001 
94,954 

$146,758  0« 

109,398  33 

86.795  95 

86,434  00 

1859 

1860 

1^61 

167,046 

109,446 

499,386  98 
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LIVE  STOCK  OF  OHIO  IN  1861. 

Tahilar  StaUmefd  exMkUing  th$  Number  and  Value  of  Dimutic  AnimaU,  at  ntum«i 
hy  Tomukip  AsstMiors,  and  equaliged  by  ih$  County  Boardt  of  FqualtMation,  far 
the  year  1861. 


OOUATLU. 

No.  Horsee. 

No.  CatUe. 

No. 
Make. 

No.  Sheep. 

No.  Hop. 

AdAOu  ••...•-.••..*.•••••••.**• 

7,877 

7.26,S 

8.996 

9.621 

6.492 

6.382 

11,670 

10,106 

12.023 

6.316 

9,720 

9.334 

10.457 

10.171 

10,222 

9,95H 

8  924 

11,529 

10,288 

4,13 

9.36(! 

6.111 

12.249 

9.345 

14,076 

4,289 

5,727 

6.104 

10,636 

9,045 

16,739 

10,532 

5,272 

6.570 

9.49? 

12.729 

6,57b 

7,989 

10,467 

4,682 

7,129 

.11,120 

4.637 

3.25b 

13,6.55 

9.238 

10,462 

3.899 

7.821 

8,93b 

7,6^9 

9.010 

4.990 

6.705 

9.58? 

6  566 

13,064 

17.193 
18  544 

31.93  < 
43.070 
I7,54^i 
16.474 
23,856 
17,595 
16.431 
16  448 
19.743 
18.467 
15.389 
18.582 
22.915 
25,419 
91.292 
39,871 
24.845 
12,721 
30,981 
12,600 
34.086 
31,402 
24,752 
15,419 
14,908 
36.965 
19.951 
20,52r^ 
18.57? 
25,4>7 
15.328 
14,251 

7,995 
32.756 
13,497 
30.187 
26.499 
16,83? 
16,079 
23.482 
13.755 
12.082 
33.10? 
31.120 
38.078 

9,747 
22,706 
25,185 
19,53? 
39.145 
13,029 
14,83? 
16,738 
16.761 
19,19b 

339 

122 

44 

77 
63 

319 
90 

831 

326 
10 

321 

3.34 

458 

319 
94 
31 
71 
60 
73 
39 

135 
18 

100 

362 

304 
33 

139 
43 

301 
29 

634 
62 

152 
31 
33 

315 
40 
83 
69 

114 
27 
45 
28 

277 
62 

30b 
59 
19 

287 

306 
81 
51 

127 
61 

349 
49 

155 

17.994 
34.297 
65.664 
61.799 
38.883 
17.624 
87.483 
18,010 
6.135 

109.501 
35.382 
42.141 
11.647 
33.228 

141.357 
77.073 
62,596 
49.792 
16,904 
10.954 
68.781 
39,689 
39.216 
34,56? 
19,466 
31,013 
18.3fe8 
41.239 
21.054 
97.309 
3,901 
35,268 
17,792 

163.54^ 
4,385 
31.550 
19,011 
49.938 
88.196 
14.362 

131.381 

93.437 

35.339 

9.053 

169,69? 
34,860 
90.969 
8.957 
74.873 
90.069 
60.463 
98,487 
14,054 
14.100 
13,105 
19.648 
7,810 

40,028 

^llen 

33.509 

AthUnd • . .  •  • 

35.349 

6.666 

Atlicns ••.•••  •••• 

98.179 

AiurtiiKA. . . .  ...••.«■  ■•■•■•••.•- 

38,138 

Belmont 

30.583 
64.344 

BaUer 

49.999 

Oarroll 

19,963 

flltM.intm.iim ....  ■•■••.••••••  •••.. 

33.547 

viwujpni^u. ••• 

OUrke •• •••••• 

34.599 

dennont..*  •••••• 

47.847 

Otinton 

664289 

Oolombiuia 

18.041 

33.009 

Cnwford 

37.929 

^yt^^ 

D«rke. •••••• 

10.367 
49.588 

Defiftnoe ••• 

18,795 

0eUwara 

30.564 

Brie 

10.848 

Fftirfield 

61,201 

F*jette 

64,484 

F^oUin. 

67.029 

Fulton 

12.164 

Gftllta 

31.675 

G«ai^ft •••.••.•••  

4,157 

QreeDB •.••....• 

66.693 

Onenudy.... •••«..• 

32.446 

Hamilton  ■  •  •  .  *•.....  ■**...•... 

45.188 

Hanoook •• 

47.469 

Hirdin... 

39.131 

Banisoa •...•••• •• 

13.106 

Henry • 

10.110 

Highiand •  •  • .  •  ..... 

65.244 

HfMkioff 

33,078 

Holmea 

32,557 

31.425 

Jaekson 

Joffifwon ••••■•.•••....•••••  ■•■ 

18.655 
14.094 

Knox... 

32,023 

Lake 

3.741 

Lawrence >•......  •••••• 

18,065 

Lioking 

48,219 

Logan •  ••••••••• 

33.281 

Lonin .'......./.... 

13.731 

lioeae. ....•..• ...a.. ..•• 

7,813 

lUdiaon 

35.439 

llalioninff...... ..   •...•••. 

12,166 

Marion... 

37.750 

Medina 

13.159 

Meiffa 

14  836 

Mereer 

38.466 

Miami 

36,695 

Monroe 

16.684 

44,4U 

Digitized  by 
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LIVE  STOCK  OF  OHIO  IN  1861— Continaed. 


OOUMTIIS. 


Ifo.  Horaes. 


No.  Oatae. 


No. 
MnlM. 


No.  Sheep. 


No.  Hogs. 


MorgftB 

K0IT0W...,« 

Mwkioflniin. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding.... 

Perry 

Pieuway . .  • 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Patnam.... 
Richland... 


Sandnakj. 
8eioto.... 
Seneoa..., 


Stark. 
Sammit....  < 
TVombull... 
Tntearawaa* 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Waakingion . 

Wayne 

Wifliama.... 

Wood 

Wyandot..., 


ToUla. 


7.771 
9,242 

13,731 
8,137 
9,371 
1,336 
7,476 

11,419 
5,077 
8,744 
9,53b 
4,871 

11,066 

12,331 
7.989 
4,646 

11.908 
6,876 

13,062 
7,736 

10.492 

11,062 
7.942 
3,474 
3,523 

10,855 
8,05i* 

13.137 
4  961 
5,786 
6,598 


738.427 


20,940 
93,257 
35,073 
90,714 
5,807 
5,793 
21,484 
25,445 
10,839 
38,397 
17,065 
15,020 
95,171 
95,307 
19,689 
14,348 
94.994 
15.171 
33.721 
28,132 
50.539 
31,912 
16.311 
10,021 
11,973 
16,213 
92,500 
35,173 
16,159 
18.204 
17,777 


129 

56 
69 
25 
3 
3 
25 

109 

196 
62 

320 
29 

101 

346 
17 

362 
41 
63 
87 

151 

132 
45 

197 
34 

110 

109 
86 

161 
15] 
61 

162 


36,186 
69,468 

112,491 
33,567 
11,155 
1,863 
54.387 
16,997 
13,342 
81.465 
10,46b 
13,086 
69.626 
19,193 
28,229 
70,09b 
73.081 
18,389 
80,040 
65.289 
78.529 

106,679 
31,619 
8,466 
17,200 
13.644 
32,594 
71,848 
99402 
14,268 
54,007 


95,833 
99.919 
45,394 
95.805 

8,981 

bill 

96,173 
63,508 
39,387 

8,119 
51,970 
96,719 
34.834 
76,229 
99,197 
96,603 
33,604 
30,841 
32.967 
12,955 

7.998 
36,196 
97,959 
99.018 
14.696 
49,640 
91,949 
35,706 
91,918 
17,833 
98,417 


1,837,988 


11,155 


3,943.436 


9.595.961 


Value  of  Hones. 
"  Game.. 
"  Mules.. 
"  8heep.. 
"      Hogs.., 


.$36,211,355 

.    19,734,330 

601,479 

6,681,427 

.      7,236^77 
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Ixxxf 
JTumier  and  Val^  of  Sanss. 


Tear. 


Namber« 


Yalae. 


18126 
1830 
1836 
1840 
1846 
1848 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 


]21,966 

C4,878,24i) 

173,191 

7,103,840 

268.662 

10,746,480 

334,112 

13,364,460 

476,788 

16,006,268 

492.609 

16,866,841 

613.662 

19,142,789 

617,396 

20,337,44« 

402.696 

16,863,796 

616,086 

27.844,619 

632,698 

32,612,988 

624,746 

31,416,004 

621,443 

36,231,127 

630^669 

39,409,890 

666,764 

38,460,896 

692,603 

88,698,178 

709.713 

37,660,141 

738,427 

36,211,366 

ITumber  and  Value  of  CaUle. 


Tear. 


Namber. 


Yalne. 


1826 
1830 
1836 
1840 
1846 
1848 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 


263,644 

366,728 

372,866 

646,684 

920,996 

983,822 

1,103,811 

1,116,146 

1,093,218 

1,646,196 

1,772,667 

1,791,189 

1,687,71P 

1,666,416 

1,718,640 

1.802,872 

1.779,061 

1,837,938 


t2,028,362 

2.863.824 

2.982,928 

4,376,604 

7.672,123 

9,729,929 

11  316,660 

11,382,960 

10  097,868 

17.646,810 

20,996,680 

1 18,902,006 

21,176.070 

21,662,223 

20,836,979 

21,416,672 

20  386,966 

19,734,330 
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IfumJber  and  Va2u$  of  Sheep. 


Year. 

NamboTv 

Yalae. 

1846 

3,141,946 
3,677,171 
3,812,707 
3,619  674 
3,069,796 
4.104,450 
4,845,189 
4,337,943 
3,513,680 
3,276.539 
3,377,840 
3,S66.073 
3,442,856 
3,943,436 

•  1,758,433 

1848 

1,988,316 

irso , 

1,984,983 

1851 

2,060,018 

1852 

3,581,385 

1853....» 

6,448,391 

1854 

8,031,854 

1855 

5,664,829 

1856   

5,009,410 

1857 

5  367,276 

1868 

4,756.216 

1859 

5,442,984 

1860 

6,879,367 

1861 

6,681,427 

NumJbtr  and  Value  of  Bcge. 


r^'                                                      -                  — 
Tear. 

Namber. 

Yalue. 

1846 

1.405,094 
1,879,689 
1,672.178 
1,450.641 
1,299,746 
2,498,792 
2,887,015 
2,196,769 
1,851,124 
2.331,778 
2.541,904 
2,242.812 
1,918,226 
2,595,981 

•2,238,876 

1848 

2,341,166 

1860 

1,902.029 

1851 

2,297,220 

1862 

3.081,981 

1863 

5,624,790 

1854 

6.568,487 

1856 

3.531,662 

1866 

6,268,008 

1867 

6,772,470 

1868 

6.191,373 

1869 

4.747,626 

I860 

6,121,286 

1861 

7,236.277 
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PROCEEDINGS 


or   THS 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1861 


Statk  AoRiouLTimA.L  Rooms, 

Wednesday  Evening,  Dee,  B,  I860. 

Present — ^Messrs.Millikta,  Trimble,  Reber,  Townahend,  Potwin,  Jones,  DeWitt, 
Perkins.  Taylor  and  Gardner. 

Proceeded  to  eleet  the  folioiriog  officers : 

DarwiQ  E.  Gardner.  President ;  0.  W.  Potwin,  Treasurer;  Wm.  DeWitt,  jRe- 
cording  Secreiary ;  J.  H.  Elippart,  Gorresponding  Secretary. 

Votedf  That  when  we  adjourn  it  be  to  February  6,  1861. 

Voted^  That  Mr.  Elippart  adyertise  for  propositions  from  cities  desiring  the  next 
State  Fair,  and  that  the  sum  required  will  be  95,000,  and  grounds  furnished, 
together  with  the  usual  railroad  facilities. 

VoUd,  That  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Millikin  and 
Townshend,  reyise  the  premium  list  and  report  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Voted,  That  the  volume  of  Agricultural  Report  for  the  year  1860  shall  be  of 
such  form  and  contain  such  matter  as  the  President  of  the  Board  for  that  year 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  direct. 

VML^  That  the  essays  sent  in  to  the  Board  be  referred  to  Messrs*  Townshend 
and  Perkins. 

Votid,  That  we  adjourn. 

WM.  DkWITT,  Bscordifig  Sec'y. 


StATB  AoRIOUIiTURAL  RoOMS, 

F^ruaryS,  IQGl. 

Board  met  according  to  previous  notice.    Members  all  present 
Messrs.  Hubbell  and  Giltis  presented  the  claims  of  Dayton  for  the  Fair  of  1861, 
urging  that  the  fixtures  were  all  on  the  grounds,  and  the  grounds  in  good  order. 
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They  pledged  that  a  good  and  safficient  bond  for  f  5»000  thoald  be  forthcoming 
at  snch  time  as  the  Board  shall  designate. 

Mr.  Da?id  Taylor  presented  the  claims  of  Oolombns,  and  pledged  the  usnal 
bond  of  95,000,  and  free  use  of  grounds. 

Mr.  Wm.  DeWitt  presented  the  claims  of  OleTeland,  and  pledged  the  usual 
bond  of  95.0C0,  and  free  use  of  grounds. 

On  motion  it  was 

Besdved,  That  the  State  Fair  of  1861  be  held  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
it  was  held  in  1860,  proTided  the  citizens  of  Dayton  present  a  bond  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  96,000  to  the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Jones  and  0.  W.  Pot- 
win  on  or  before  the  22d  day  of  February,  1861  ;  and  proyided  further,  that  they 
secure  the  use  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Fair  of  1 860  was  held  free  of  charge 
to  the  Board,  and  secure  the  usual  railroad  facilities* 

On  motion  it  was 

Besdvedt  That  if  Dayton  fails  to  comply  with  the  above  requirements,  then  the 
Board  will  proceed  to  hold  the  Fair  in  the  city  of  Cleyeland  on  the  terms  offered 
by  that  city. 

On  motion, 

Besdved,  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  aUowed  for  clerk  hire  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

On  motion, 

Besdved,  That  the  late  President  be  authorized  to  examine  the  articles  intended 
for  the  Report  of  1860,  and  approve  or  reject  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  best. 

On  motion  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  re-arrange  Uie  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Fair,  so  as  to  have  the  paragraphs  more  consistent  with  each 
other  in  their  order  of  succession. 

On  motion, 

Voted,  That  the  following  premiums  be  offereed : 

Best  saddle  stallion 920 

Second  best  saddle  stallion • 10 

Best  stallion  of  any  sge  or  breed 100 

"    mare  "  "     100 

eWXXPSTAKEiSI. 

Best  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows,  to  be  of  one  breed  and  owned  by 
exhibiter 9 1 00 

Second  best  herd  ol  one  bull  and  four  cows,  to  be  of  one  breed  and  owned 
by  exhibiter 60 

Best  breeding  bull  with  five  of  his  cakes  not  less  than  one  year  old,  and  the 
bull  as  to  constitution,  health  and  vigor  to  exhibit  good  breeding  con- 
dition •  • • 60 
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Second  best  breeding  ball  with  fi?e  of  his  calres  not  less  than  one  year  old 

and  the  bull,  as  to  constitntion,  health  and  vigor,  to  exhibit  good  breed* 

Ing  condition » 

Voied,  That  premiums  be  offered  on  Silesian  sheep  the  same  as  on  Sazonj  and 
llerinoes. 

Voted,  That  the  following  premiums  be  offered  : 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed /•  •     $20 

Best  sow  of  any  age  or  breed • •  •  • « • 80 

VoUd,  That  a  second  premium  of  92  be  offered  on  all  kinds  of  fowls  now  on 
the  list 

Voted,  That  a  premium  of  83  be  offered  for  embroidery  stamping  machine. 

Vofed,  That  the  Fair  be  held  on  the  10th,  11  th,  12th  and  ISth  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Reber  be  authorized  to  purchase  the  American  Turf  Register 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  8100. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  State  Agricultural  Booms  on  the  first  of  May 
next. 

WM.  DjbWITT,  Recording  Sic'y. 

'Attest:  J.  H.  Euppart,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 


Statb  Agricultubal  Booms, 
May  let,  1861. 

Members  all  present  President  Gardner  called  the  Board  to  order,  and  stated 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  some  parties  advised  the  postponement  of  the  Fair 
until  another  year,  but,  for  his  part,  he  entertained  no  fears  that  the  Fair  would 
not  be  as  successful  this  year  as  in  former  ones  ;  especially  as  we  would  not  be 
at  any  expense  for  fixtures  or  structures. 

An  informal  rote  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Fair.  The  Board 
then  proceeded  to  nominate  committee-men  for  the  various  committees. 

Voted,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  authorized  to  contract  with  Denny 
and  Son,  of  Dayton,  for  the  printing  of  12,000  copies  of  the  premium  list,  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  8216  ;  that  Denny  and  Son  accep'  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
the  same  on  citisens  of  Dayton  who  have  subscribed  to  the  Fair  fund. 

Voted,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  authoriaed  to  contract  with  Fair- 
banks, Benedict  db  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  for  the  printing  of  1,500  posters,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  8176. 

On  motion,  voted  that  Philander  Oregg  be  employed  to  make  such  repairs  to 
the  grounds  as  the  executive  committee  shall  deem  expedient. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Daytoa  the  7th  of  September  next 

WM.  DaWITT,  Bee.  Sec. 

Attest :    J.  H   Elippart,  Cor.  Sec. 
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Philupb  House,  Dayton,  Aug  — ,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Oommittee,  held  at  the  Phillips  Hoase,  Dayton 
— ^present  Messrs.  Gardner,  Millikin  and  Klippart — the  following  persons  were 
appointed  marshals  : 

P.  Gregg,  Chief  Marshal  and  Chief  of  Police  ;  A.  Houck,  Hiram  Harris,  W.  B. 
Johnston. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  address  a  letter  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  soliciting  them  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of 
their  several  departments. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  superintendents  : 

Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep— J.  M.  Millikin,  (J.  P.  Wilson  appointed.) 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Manufacturers'  Hall,  Mechanics'  Hall  and  Power  Hall— Jonah 
Bull,  Dayton 

Floral  Hall — Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati. 

Fruit  Department — John  Kirkpatrick,  Cleveland. 

Fine  Art  Hall— F.  W.  Cridland— Dayton. 

The  Dining  Hall  was  leased  to  N.  Ohmer  for  9600— he  agreeing  to  subsist  such 
parties  as  the  Board  should  direct  for  30  cents  per  meal. 

J.  H.  KLIPPART,  Car.  S$c. 


Dattoit,  September  I3th,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  it  wa9 

Ordered,  That  twenty  dollars  be  paid  to  Jacob  Morrison  for  use  of  way  through 
grounds  and  damage  to  the  same,  in  full  for  his  claim. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Millikin  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  sale  of  lumber  con- 
nected with  the  Slate  Fair  grounds  belonging  to  the  Board. 

Ordered,  To  pay  Mr.  Jackson  ten  dollars  for  what  hay  he  had  upon  the  ground ; 
also,  to  pay  him  twenty-five  dollars  for  services  during  the  year  in  taking  care  of 
Fair  grounds. 

Ordered,  That  the  commended  premium  of  Mr.  Williams  for  Cashmere  goats  be 
deferred  until  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Board. 

WM.  DjbWITT,  See.  Sec. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD. 

Stats  Aobioultubal  Rooms, 

Columbus,  0.,  Jan.  6,  1862. 

Present :  Darwin  E.  Gardner,  President ;  Wm.  De  Witt,  Bee.  Secretary ;  T. 
0  Jones,  N.  S.  Townshend,  David  Taylor,  Jno.  M.  MUikin,  Jno.  Reber,  and  H. 
B.  Perkins.     Absent,  C.  W.  Potwin  and  J.  M.  Trimble. 
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MoKDAT  EvxsiKO,  Jan.  6,  1862. 

President  Gardner,  in  the  cbair,  ealled  tbe  meeting  to  order,  and  staled  that 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Potwin,  »n  examination  of  tbe  Treasurer's,  Secre- 
tarj's,  and  Executive  Ck)mmittee*s  accounts  could  not  be  had,  but  that  there  were 
sufficient  data  in  the  bands  of  tbe  Secretary  to  gi?e  an  approiimate  statement  of 
tbe  condition  of  tbe  Treasury. 

Tbe  Secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Wm.  Hageler,  in  which  tbe  writer  claims 
a  premium  of  $20,  which  was  awarded  on  one  of  bis  horses  at  tbe  Dayton  Fair 
in  186U,  but  which  had  been  paid  to  Wm.  Bain.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hsgeler 
commissioned  a  Mr.  Alexander  to  exhibit  his  (Hageler's)  horses  at  that  Fair,  but 
Mr.  Alexander  iutrusted  the  matter  of  making  entries  to  Mr  Bain.  Tbe  Secre- 
tary made  tbe  entries  as  requested  by  Mr.  Bain,  and  regarded  him  as  tbe  agent; 
and  when  the  Fair  was  concluded.  Bain  demanded  tbe  premium,  which  was 
accordingly  paid»to  him.  Tbe  Board  decided  that  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary 
was  proper,  and  that  Mr.  Hageler  must  obtain  tbe  money  from  Mr.  Bain. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  a  list  of  commended  articles  at  tbe  last  State 
Fair. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  commended  list  be  referred  to  Jno.  M.  Milli- 
kin,  to  report  what  articles  were  entitled  to  awards.    Tbe  report  is  as  follows  : 

L.  8.  Faiiohild,  Cleveland,  Water-wheel Diploma 

Priiz  &  Kuhns,  Dajton,  Horse  Power.  •  • » ** 

P.  F.  Fowler,  Upper  Sandusky,  Hay  Gatherer " 

Do  «<  Hay  Pitching  Machine tS 

Jno.  G.  Henderson,  Upper  Sandusky,  Farmers'  Loom Diploma 

Landon  Rood,  Elyria,  Portable  Force  Pump ** 

Miss  E.  H.  Jenkms,  Dayton,  Fig-tree f  1 

S.  S  Williams,  Granville,  Cashmere  Goats Diploma  and  925 

Thompson,  McGregor  ds  Co.,  Dayton,  Display  of  Castings Diploma 

G.  Collins,  Dayton,  Newell  Posto  and  Balustrades ** 

John  Tittle,  Dayton,  Calf  and  Kip  Skins <« 

W.  Helfrick  &  Bto  ,  Dayton,  Horse  Collars '< 

At  the  late  Fair,  the  first  premium  on  aged  Ewes  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Eagle- 
son,  but  tbe  Committee  made  no  record  on  tbe  book  ;  also  tbe  premium  on  Lambs 
to  John  Singer. 

Voted,  That  Messrs.  Singer  and  Ea^^leson  be  paid  tbe  premiums  so  awarded. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Mot  presented  some  papers  on  Beets  and  Sorgho,  with  specimens, 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Townsbend  and  Jones. 

The  only  application,  in  accordance  with  tbe  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Premi- 
ums on  Field  Crops,  was  made  by  Gurdin  Perrin,  of  Erie  county,  for  one  acre  of 
btt:kwbeat,  910.  Mr.  Perrin  raised  189^  bushels  of  potatoes  on  half  acre,  but 
tbe  Rules  and  Regulations  require  200  bushels ;  therefore  no  premium  waa 
awarded,  though  the  requiremenU  were  filled  in  every  other  respect. 
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The  committee  on  Prof  Mot's  application  reported  as  follows : 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  specimens  of  beet  sugar,  exhibited  m 
competition  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
best  conducted  and  most  valuable  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
sjrup  from  any  plant  adapted  to  this  State,  would  respectfully  report,  that  the 
committee  do  not  regard  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Mot  as  sufficiently  extensive 
to  warrant  the  advertised  award  of  960 ;  yet  in  view  of  the  interesting  character 
of  his  investigations  and  experiments,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
920  be  presented  to  Prof  Mot. 

.    [Prof.  Mot  is  the  first  one  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  article  of 
crybtallised  sugar  from  the  beet  root  in  the  United  States. — Ruppart.] 
On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 


TxTxsDAT,  January  7,  i86S. 

Board  met  and  held  an  informal  session,  after  having  visited  the  Sorghum  Con- 
vention. Among  other  proceedings,  Mr.  Day,  of  Mansfield,  exhibited  some  half 
dozen  beautiful  samples  of  Sorgho  sugar,  and  requested  the  Board  to  decide 
which  was  the  best.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Day  offered  a  copper  evaporator  as  a 
premium,  to  be  awarded  by  the  State  Board,  for  the  best  sample  of  Sorgho  sugar, 
not  less  -than  20  pounds ;  the  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Cook,  of  Mansfield.  In 
the  evening  another  informal  session  was  held. 

Prof.  A.  Mot,  of  Columbus,  submitted  the  following  paper  concerning  the  prac- 
ticability and  economy  of  making  sugar  from  the  beet  root  in  Ohio  : 

To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  AgricuUure : 

The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  submit  the  followmg  remarks  : — 

The  State  of  Ohio  could  raise  her  own  sugar  and  export  a  surplus,  notwith- 
standing failuies  in  former  attempts. 

Sceptici^m  is  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  ;  to  remove  this,  nothing  will  avail 
except  a  successful,  practical,  puUic  demonstration,  on  a  large  scale ;  this  ought 
to  be  encouraged. 

The  consequences  of  beet  cultivation  are — 

let.  To  increase  from  one  to  ten,  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

2d.  To  supply  the  land  with  immense  quantities  of  phosphate  (bone-black)  and 
other  residues,  all  favorable  to  wheat 

3d.  To  relieve  a  State  from  sugar  importation. 

4th.  To  give  expansion  to  metallurgy  and  machine  shops,  by  the  demand  for 
new  implements. 

5th.  To  introduce  a  profitable  industry  in  which  all  branches  of  natural  sciences 
find  application. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  960,000,000  could  be  added  to  the  annual  production 
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of  the  Slate,  by  BiibstitviiDg  beets  for  corn  on  300,000  acres ;  this  eonld  be  done 
in  less  than  ten  years. 

To  reach  this  deatderatnm,  France  applied  energetic  means  ;  in  the  midst  of 
gtMral  war  she  offered  a  premium  of  9200,000.  Beet -sugar  was  immwiiaJtdy 
taxed,  and  has  been  so  ever  since ;  this  tax,  now  reduced  to  2^  cents  per  lb., 
yields  96,097,070  for  beet-sugar  alone,  and  probably  92,000,000  for  molasses. 

The  dediniDg  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Ohio,  and  the  pressure  of  the  times,  call  for 
decisive  actioD ;  therefore  the  subscriber  respectfully  suggests  that  the  State 
authorities  be  requested  to  offer  a  premium  (liberal  and  commensurate  with  the 
interests  at  stake),  to  be  awarded  '*  to  the  first  person  having  planted  within  the 
State  no  less  than  five  acres  of  beets,  and  having  made  therefrom  no  less  than 
5000  pounds  of  fair,  merchantable,  crystallized  brown  sugar.'' 

Will  those  having  charge  of  the  commonwealth  apply  the  proper  means,  or  shall 
another  State  have  the  advantages  of  present  opportunities  ? 

In  competition  for  the  premium  which  is  offered  for  the  most  valuable  experi- 
ment on  sugar  and  syrup,  the  subscriber  respectfidly  submits  his  specimens  and 
the  detail  of  bis  operations : 

The  most  valuable  experiment  is  that  which  opens  the  way  to  the  greatest  profit. 
The  included  extract  from  the  FUd  Notes  demonstrates  the  '' importance"  of  beet 
sugar,  and  the  possibility  of  its  profitable  production  in  Ohio. 

The  seeds  for  the  subscriber's  experiments  during  the  last  four  years,  were 
mostly  supplied  by  the  obliging  Secretary  of  your  Board. 

The  calculated  production  of  beets  averaged  30  tons  to  the  acre ;  a  parcel  of 
seeds  planted  in  the  garden  of  G.  M.  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  65  tons  to  the  acre ;  a  specimen  of  this  crop  is  herewith  submitted,  with 
the  offer  to  make  sugar  therefrom  in  presence  of  the  Board. 

Experiments  in  making  sugar  were  more  or  less  successful,  according  to  the 
kind  of  beets ;  the  white  French  beet  gave  the  best  results ;  the  per  centHge  ^as 
low,  owing  to  the  want  of  implements ;  it  was  in  average  4  parts  of  sugar  and  6 
parts  of  molasses  on  100  parts  of  beets. 

The  specimens  are  : 

No.  1.  Haw  beet  sugar  in  progress  of  crystallization ;  the  dark  color  belongs 
to  the  molasses ;  this  being  removed,  the  crystals  will  appear  with  a  light  brown 
color,  similar  to  No.  3. 

No.  2.   Beet  molasses  drained  from  specimen  No  3,  and  filtered  through  French 
woolen  stuff  of  the  adjoined  pattern- 
No.  3.    Brown  beet  sugar  extracted  from  white  French  beet,  raised  near  New- 
ark (Cherry  Valley),  Lickiog  county  ;  seeds  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

No.  4  Clajed  beet  sugar  partly  refined,  from  white  French  beet,  raised  in  the 
garden  of  G.  M.  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  refining  operation  could 
not  be  perfected  for  want  of  machinery. 

No.  5  Sorgho  syrup  from  the  half  of  one  cane  ;  it  contains  neither  gluten,  acid 
or  essential  oil ;  it  will  not  ferment ;  process  as  usual,  except  removing  the  rind 
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of  tbe  cane,  and  filtering  with  bone-blaok  and  woolen  stuff.    With  a  large  e?apo» 
rator,  a  golden  color  or  even  white  may  be  obtained. 
The  detail  of  the  operations  was : 


Hou)  U  i$  done  in  Fuetark$. 

1.  Washing  the  beeto  by  hand. 

3.  Rasping  the  beeta  with  a  tin  grater. 

3.  Presaiug  the  pn]p  in  a  cloth. 

4.  Heating  the  jnioe  to  ^'^  0.,  then  adding  1 

per  ItU  of  lime,  diluted ;  heaUng  to  lOQo 
0.,  then  allowing  net  to  complete  defeoa 

By  a  washing  maohioe. 
By  a  rasping  machine. 
By  a  hydraulic  press. 
In  laige  kettles. 

5   Filtering  the  Jaice  with  bone  black. 

6.  Boiling  j  lice  down  to  240  B. 

7.  Filtering  eyrup  with  bone-black. 

8.  Oookicg  syrap  to  45^  BJ 

9.  Oooling  the  sugar  in  a  cop. 

10.  Placing  sugar  to  crybtalliae. 

11.  Drainin?  off  the  molasses. 

13.  Drying  the  sugar  beibre  the  fire,  and  pack- 
ing. 

In  coarse  filter 
In  laige  evaporator. 
In  fine  filter. 
In  Tacuum  pans. 
In  a  Tat 

In  cones  in  hct-house. 
From  the  cones    *' 
By  steam             " 

The  snbscriber  claims  no  merit  of  invention,  his  **  modus  operandi"  being  the 
reproduction  (on  a  small  scale)  of  that  which  he  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
factories  of  Europe.  A.  MOT. 


STATB  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

Official  Report  for  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agiieulture»  by  Elias  Longley. 

SsKATB  Chamber,  Columbus,  0.,  ) 
January  8,  1862.  ) 

President  D.  £.  Gardner  took  the  chair,  and  remarked :  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention— We  have  met  here  to-day,  as  has  been  our  custom  for  many  years,  to 
reorganise  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  hear  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  year,  and  receive  such  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  afifairs  for  the 
year  to  come,  as  may  be  submitted. 

Proceeding  in  the  usual  order,  I  shall  call  over  the  counties,  and  trust  that  the 
delegates  or  presidents  wUl  present  their  credentials  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  called. 

Allen • • Isaiah  S.  Pillary. 

^"^ •••••  \  ^"b.K^. 

Ashtabula .•••••  Abel  Ernm. 

Athens H.  T.  Brown. 

Brown P.  L.  Wilson. 

Butler • Fergus  Anderson. 

Carroll • .   • Leonard  Harsh. 
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Champaign T.  E.  Thompson. 

Clarke William  Hunt. 

Clermont « John  Kugler. 

Clinton B.  W,  Fuller. 

Coshocton. •••  James  M  Burt* 

Crawford CD.  Ward. 

Cuyahoga A.  A.  Jewett« 

Darke J.  S.  Winner. 

Delaware T.  F.  Joy. 

Fairfield J.  A.  Fetters. 

Fayette G.  Terrill. 

Franklin  •  • .  • •  •  •  • » •  •  • J.  Foreman. 

Geauga Peter  Hitohcock. 

Greene ,  • .  •  • , .  •  •  •  Daniel  McMillen,  Jr. 

Guernsey Thomas  Oldham. 

Hancock D.  B.  Beardsley. 

Hardin John  H.  Elder. 

Hocking J.M.Floyd. 

Huron J.  D.  Easton. 

Jackson Isaac  Roberts. 

Jefferson Robert  Sherrard.  Jr. 

Knox J.  M.  Byers. 

Lake Selick  Warren. 

Lickmg W.  C.  Maholm* 

Logan • ,•• Gborge  Folsom. 

Lorain N.  B.  Gates. 

Lucas •  •  •  •  James  Myers* 

Madison H.  Toland. 

Mahoning R.  M.  Montgomery. 

Marion • E.  Peters. 

Medina J.  Seely. 

Troy W.  B.  McLung. 

Montgomery : Jefferson  Patterson. 

Morgan ; W.  P.  Sprague. 

Morrow G.  W.  Hiskitt. 

Muskingum Y .  Best. 

Noble Canfield  Phelps. 

Pickaway G.  W.  Gregg. 

Portage Thomas  Gorby. 

Preble G.  W.  Dooly. 

Putnam John  Maidlaw. 

Richland B.  8.  Runyon. 

Sandusky • • • Daniel  Capper. 

Seneca.... ••••. Lewis  Baltiell. 
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Shelby Isaac  Fulton. 

Stark « Samuel  Lind. 

Summit P.  G.  ('arothers. 

Trumbull J  siah  Robbins. 

Tuscarawas John  Hills,  Jr. 

Union R.  D  Reed. 

Warren Jacob  Egbert. 

Washington George  Dana,  Jr. 

Wayne R.  R.  Donnelly. 

Williams •  P.  W.  Norris. 

When  Jefferson  county  was  called,  Robert  Sherrard,  Jr.,  responded  :  I  hold  in 
mj  hand  authority  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Jefferson  county,  to  appear 
in  this  Convention  for  them.  But  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  Board,  and  desire 
to  know  whether  I  may  act  for  that  body. 

Chair.  The  gentleman  will  pass  his  credentials  to  the  Secretary,  and  they  will 
be  decided  upon  in  a  proper  manner. 

Two  delegates,  Messrs.  W.  B.  McCarty  and  Thomas  Bushnell,  appeared  from 
Ashland  county. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  a  committee  of  five  on  credentials  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Hitchcock,  Gates.  McMillen,  Anderson  and  Norris. 

Mr.  Townsbend  moved  that  gentlemen  who  have  propositions  or  resolutions  to 
present  to  the  Convention,  be  requested  to  do  so  now,  and  that  they  be  laid  on 
the  table,  so  that  after  getting  our  work  before  us,  we  can  apportion  our  time  to 
better  advantage  than  if  left  without  preparation.     Carried. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  : 

By  Mr.  McClung.  Begolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  law 
changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates  to  the  State  Bi>ard  of  Agri- 
culture ftom  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December,  to  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  will  prove  injurious  lo  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  State ;  and  in  view  thereof,  we  respectfully  a>k  the  Legislature 
to  repeal  the  law  of  1861  upon  that  subject,  and  re-enact  the  law  requiring  them 
to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

By  Mr.  Easton.  Besolved,  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Huron  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  that  the  State  Society  be  requested  to  pass  a  resolution  askmg  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  from  running 
at  large  on  the  highways  of  the  State ;  and  that  the  lands  of  this  State  in  highways 
be  remitted  from  tazati  >n. 

By  Jas.  M.  Burt  Besdved,  That  the  Legislature  be  petitioned  to  fix  by  law  a 
day  for  the  election  of  officers  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  also  days  for 
regular  meetings  of  County  Boards  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

By  T.  F.  Joy.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  memorialise  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  to  enact  a  law  requiring  railroad  companies  to  fence  their  respective 
oada. 
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Sesolved,  further,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
this  CoDvention  to  prepare  and  present  such  memorial,  together  with  these  resola- 
tions,  and  to  confer  with  the  proper  commiitee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Miilikin  suggested  that  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Convention  was  to  fill 
the  Board  with  five  new  members,  opportunity  be  now  given  for  nominations. 

Mr.  Sherrard  objected ;  that  until  the  committee  reported  on  the  credentials  of 
delegates,  it  would  be  improper  to  make  nominations. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  names  of  candidates  might  be  mentioned  for  considera- 
tion ;  whereupon  the  following  nominations  were  made  : 

H.  P.  Gannon,  Summit ;  B.  S.  Runyon,  Richland ;  Geo.  McCullough,  Jefferson ; 
J.  M  Glover,  Logan ;  N.  J.  Turney,  Pickaway ;  M.  M.  Munson,  Licking ;  Wm. 
Taggart,  Wayne  ;  H  B.  Perkins,  Trumbull ;  T.  0.  Jones,  Delaware ;  Wm.  R. 
Pumam,  Washington ;  Jac  ob  Egbert,  Warren  ;  N.  8.  Townshend,  Lorain ;  John 
Reber,  Fairfield;  W.  B.  McLlung,  Miami;  J.  Gill,  Crawford;  A.  E.  Strickle, 
Clinton. 

The  Chair  remarked  that  Mr.  Trimble  was  very  unexpectedly  detained  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  ;  and,  while  he  is  as  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture as  ever,  he  declines  a  re-election. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authrriaed  to  have  tickets  printed  for  the  use  of 
delegates,  containing  all  the  names  of  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Board. 

A  call  waa  made  for  a  report  from  the  Treasurer. 

Chair — The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Potwio,  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  will 
not  be  here ;  but  his  report  will  be  audited  and  presented. 

Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Society,  iu  affairs  have  never  been  in  aa 
good  oonuition  aa  now.  There  are  over  93,000  in  the  trysury,  we  are  out  of 
debt,  which  we  have  not  been  at  any  period  since  my  connection  with  it,  and 
every  circumstance  is  favorable  to  prosperity,  which  in  these  trying  times  we  would 
hardly  have  expected.  The  retiring  Board  thus  leaves  the  Society  ia  a  better 
condition  than  when  they  assumed  their  duties. 

As  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  have  been  made  at  different  times,  by  differ- 
ent persons,  and  at  different  places,  the  accounts  cannot  be  rendered  by  one  officer ; 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  all  the  accounts  together,  to  make  a  full  exhibit ;  and  it  is 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  Treasurer  that  a  report  is  not  ready. 
It  will  be  presented  as  soon  aa  possible. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miilikin,  the  resolution  of  Mr  Burt,  in  regard  to  changing  the 
time  of  the  election  of  officers  of  Agricultural  Societies,  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Burt.  My  object  in  presenting  this  resolution  is  to  secure  a  more  general 
Attendance  at  the  electi  n  of  officers  Our  meetings  for  such  purpose  have  been 
slimly  attended  ;  and  as  there  is  no  law  specifying  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  notice  of  this  election,  it  is  generally  done  by  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Board  who  happen  to  meet  in  the  town,  and  it  b  not  generally  diffused.  For 
several  years  we  held  the  election  en  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  but  we  found  that 
would  not  do»  for  the  Board,  to  manage  the  business  successfully,  should  remain 
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in  office  till  (be  business  of  tbe  year  be  settled  up.  Tbe  change  of  officers  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Fair  created  confusion ;  and  since  that,  when  it  has  been  left  with 
officers  to  giye  notice,  the  attendance  has  been  unsatisfactory.  I  think  the  first 
Monday  in  March  would  be  an  appropriate  day  for  the  transaction  of  township 
business ;  and  some  day  in  August  for  attending  to  the  business  preceding  the 
Fair.  If  the  Legislature  would  appoint  by  law  a  day  for  each  of  these  purposes, 
we  would  soon  know  it,  and  would  hardly  ever  hear  of  Presidents  forgetting  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  to  meet  and  settle  accounts. 

Mr.  McClung.  I  don't  know  where  it  is,  but  it  strikes  me  there  is  a  law  requir- 
ing Agricultural  Societies  to  be  governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 
see  in  our  Agricultural  Repoit  a  rule  covering  this  resolution.  In  the  4th  section, 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  officers,  I  read  : 

IV*.  The  election  of  officers  for  each  county  or  district  society  shall  be  held  in 
each  year  at  such  a  time  in  January  as  the  county  or  district  society  may  deter- 
mine upon. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  our  Society  has  acted  heretofore.  It  strikes  me 
that,  without  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  can  be  reached  by  the  Board.  If 
this  is  not  specific  enough,  the  Board,  under  the  law,  could  do  this  thing  better 
than  by  the  Legislature.  I  would  say  also  that  the  less  we  ask  of  the  Legislature 
the  more  we  will  get  granted. 

Mr.  Burt.  If  the  gentleman  sees  fit  he  may  strike  out  ''Legislature,''  and 
insert  "State  Board." 

Mr.  Clung  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  requesting  the  Board  to  specify  a 
day  in  January  on  which  elections  shall  be  held.    Amendment  accepted. 

Mr.  Easton  movei^to  amend  by  inserting  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  first  day 
in  January.  The  Presidents  of  Societies  should  be  permitted  to  close  up  the 
business  of  Societies  for  the  preceding  year,  before  the  election  of  new  officers. 

Mr.  Erum.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfit  d  that  the  practice  of  County  Societies  has 
not  been  uniform.  I  think  in  many  cases  the  Societies  have  elected  officers  some- 
time during  the  fall  Fair.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise,  it  would  be  a  serious 
question  whether  the  officers  e'ected  at  such  times  have  any  authority.  If  that  be 
the  case— if  elections  have  been  held  at  times  diflFerent  from  that  prescribed  by  rule 
of  State  Board — if  the  action  of  the  Board  cannot  secure  that  defect — I  think  it 
important  that  some  legislation  should  be  had.  In  case  a  controversy  should  arise 
as  to  the  authority  of  these  officers,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  legally 
authprized  to  represent  their  Societies,  and  it  is  a  question  if  this  State  Board  have 
the  authority  to  cure  this  defect. 

Mr.  Jones.  Query — Why  not  say  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  ?  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  will  be  better  that  the  delegates  should  be  the  old  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Easton.  We  used  to  hold  our  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday 
after  our  annual  Fair  in  October  Then  we  changed  it  to  the  second  Tuesday 
after  the  first  day  in  January.    The  Legislature  changed  the  time  of  meeting  of 
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the  Board,  and  it  was  deemed  best  by  our  Sootety  that  the  President  should  finish 
up  the  business  of  the  year»  therefore  I  appear  as  a  delegate  from  our  Society.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  hare  the  elections  so  that  the  officers  can  finish  up  all  the 
business  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Jones.    I  would  say  the  third  Tuesday  in  January. 

Mr.  Easton.     I  accept  the  third  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Millikin.  I  submit  whether  further  legislation  is  necessary.  The  State 
Board  has  adopted  a  ru]e»  saying  these  elections  shall  be  held  in  January.  la  it 
necessary  they  should  be  specific  to  a  day  ?  There  may  be  circumstances  re- 
quinng  that  some  Socieiies  should  hare  their  elections  a  week  earlier  or  a  week 
later  It  is  said  the  elections  should  take  place  after  this  Convention.  The  rule 
is  sufficient  to  enable  Societies  to  hold  their  elections  after  it ;  slili,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  discretion  on  the  part  of  Societies  as  to  the  day.  There  might  be  other 
proceedings  that  might  make  it  inconvenieot  to  hold  their  elections  on  a  certain  day. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  resolution  to  which  I  am  opposed.  That  is,  it 
asks  the  Legislature,  or  State  Board,  to  6x  a  day  for  the  suDual  meeting  of  County 
Societies.  That  is  a  matter  that  should  be  under  their  own  control  The  object 
of  uniformity  is  sufficiently  attained  by  saying  they  i^hall  be  bel(!^  in  January. 

Mr.  Burt.     I  would  ask  how  many  delegates  are  elected  under  this  rule? 

Mr.  Joy.  I  should  be  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  rule.  Our  county  has 
not  followed  it.  The  practice  is  to  hold  the  election  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 
the  exhibition ;  the  matter  is  then  fresh  in  the  minds  of  farmers,  and  we  generally 
have  a  good  turnout.  January  is  a  bad  month  m  which  to  meet,  on  account  of 
the  usual  bad  roads. 

Mr.  Byers  ofiered  an  amendment  that  the  Board  be  directed  to  fix  the  day,  say 
on  the  second  Tuesday  or  Saturday  of  November.  I  cannot  see  any  good  results 
of  fixing  the  meetings  in  January.  Certainly  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  the 
reports  come  in  together ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  unless  the  time  of  meeting 
is  had  at  such  time  as  the  different  Societies  can  make  up  their  reports  in  full, 
including  the  election  of  officers,  the  reports  will  be  coming  in  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  we  would  be  short  of  reports.  This  thing  of 
agriculture  u  like  many  other  things :  it  has  its  seasons  of  interest,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  is  generally  called  to  it  at  the  County  Fair,  and  that  time  would 
be  more  likely  to  call  out  a  good  attendance.  I  think  you  will  not  find  a  dozen 
delegates  here  who  were  elected  according  to  the  rule.  I  know  ours  is  not  We 
have  always  held  our  meetings  in  November. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  experience  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  this :  The  fair  is  held  in 
October,  and  time  is  given  till  January  for  persons  to  call  for  their  premiums;  if 
not  called  for  by  that  time,  they  revert  to  the  Society.  It  has  so  happened  that 
the  whole  Board  was  obliged  to  go  out  before  it  could  close  up  the  affairs  of  the 
year.  It  is  impossible  we  should  know  the  state  of  finances  until  the  premiums 
are  called  for,  and  we  cannot  have  a  full  report  till  after  that  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Joy.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  have  had  no  trouble  of  that  kind. 
Our  members  hold  theu*  seats  till  the  first  of  January.    Then  we  have  in  our 
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by-laws  a  rule  to  tbia  efiect:  ''AH  preminms  oot  called  for  before  tbe  first  of 
January,  will  be  considered  donated  to  tbe  Society." 

Mr.  McClaDg.  My  experience  bas  been,  that  where  we  bare  held  tbe  election 
directly  after  tbe  fair,  eyerytbiog  was  at  the  top,  and  everybody  interested ;  when 
cold  weather  comes  on,  tbe  interest  is  lost,  and  those  having  only  a  temporary 
interest  in  agriculture  would  not  be  as  likely  to  come  together.  It  strikes  me  that 
it  is  better  to  put  the  election  at  a  time  when  those  who  are  in  earnest  will  come 
together.  Men  who  are  deeply  interested  will  come  together  in  January  as  readily 
as  at  any  time.  And  men  will  come  out  in  bad  weather,  when  they  could  not  do 
anything  else ;  they  will  be  more  ready  to  come  together  then  tl^an  when  busking 
corn,  or  doing  other  necessary  work. 

Mr.  Hunt  moved  to  lay  the  re&olution  on  tbe  table.     Carried. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  of  tbe  delegate  from  Miami,  asking  the  Legislature 
to  repeal  the  law  changing  tbe  time  of  meeting  of  this  Convention,  was  taken  up. 
'  Mr.  McClung.  I  introduced  this  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  the 
different  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  tbe  question.  It  was  before  tbe  Legislature 
last  winter,  and  I  with  others  opposed  the  change.  I  did  it  upon  the  ground  that 
tbe  agricultural  interest  of  Ohio  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  stand  entirely  alone, 
independent  of  political,  religious,  cr  any  other  organization,  it  being  tbe  lending 
interest  of  tbe  State.  The  special  purpose  of  calling  these  delegates  together  is, 
that  they  should  come  up  and  deliberate  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
— give  their  experience.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  such  deliberation  will  not  be  had 
at  tbe  time  we  are  now  assembled.  We  are  here  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, when  nothing  is  fixed ;  the  interest  and  noise  and  confusion  connected  with 
the  organization  of  that  body  prevent  our  attending  to  tbe  agricultural  interest  as 
it  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

Another  thing  is,  that  we  should  keep  this  agricultural  interest  separate  from 
any  other  interest.  I  do  not  say  that  members  of  th§  Legislature  are  not  as  good 
delegates  as  others ;  but  they  are  often  delegated,  not  because  they  are  agricullu- 
rists,  but  because  they  are  comirg  to  Columbus.  I  am  in  favor  of  sending  up 
practical  agriculturists,  whose  business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  soil»  and  have  them 
give  tts  their  experience ;  and  when  it  is  given,  that  they  request  the  Legislature 
to  enact  laws  to  promote  tbe  agricultural  interest  of  the  State.  As  it  is  now, 
those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Legislature  will  be  sitting  upon  our  own 
action.  We  go  into  the  Assembly  and  sit  upon  our  own  resolutions.  We  should  ' 
be  entirely  disconnected.  With  the  influence  of  men  here  connected  with  tbe 
Legislature,  the  election  of  our  Board  can  be  controlled.     This  should  not  be. 

I  think  there  is  no  one  object  so  desirable  as  to  have  our  agricultural  interest 
stand  up  full  and  prominent  as  an  interest  of  tbe  State,  and  in  that  way  bring  out 
our  agriculturists  before  the  community.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  not  till 
recently,  and  not  even  now,  has  the  agriculturist  taken  that  position  he  ought  to 
maintain  ;  and  we  should  endeavor  to  make  bis  business  recognized  as  the  leading 
interest  of  the  State,  not  dependent  on  any  other  body's  meeting.  It  was  changed 
to  this  time,  that  we  might  bave  a  better  meeting;  but  I  think  we  will  find  out    j 
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that  this  18  a  mistiike ;  we  w:ll  find  ont  that  we  hare  not  tm  man?  in  attendance 
as  before.  For  this  reason  I  am  Iq  favor  of  the  law  being  as  before,  fixing  the 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Mr  Millikin.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  was,  that  the  members  of 
the  Legislatare  oome  here  on  railroad  passes,  while  members  of  the  Board  pay 
for  coming  here.  But  early  in  January  no  passes  are  issued,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  the  additional  expense  of  the  State  Board  will  be  from  9100  to  8160. 

Mr.  Erum.  I  have  been  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  meetings  of  this  Con- 
Tention,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  so  small  a  meeting  as  this  ;  and  I 
apprehend  that  were  we  to  inquire  to-day,  we  should  find  more  persons  absent 
who  are  appointed  than  ever.  The  reason  for  changing  the  time  was,  that  mem- 
bers might  see  the  glorious  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  session.  They  come  here  to- 
day, and  find  the  Legislature  celebrating  the  8th  of  January,  and  delegates  who 
have  been  appointed  to  attend  this  meeting,  are  attending  somewhf're  else.  I  fear 
this  will  always  be  so.  I  was  opposed  to  the  change  of  time ;  the  thiog  had 
worked  well,  and  I  was  satisfied  to  let  it  continue  to  work  well.  If  this  body 
has  any  influence,  I  hope  it  will  exert  it  to  restore  the  law  to  its  original  shape. 

The  question  was  now  put,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Millikin  mored  that  Juhn  A.  Warder,  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society,  be  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  this  Oonvention ;  and,  if  he 
please,  that  he  address  it  on  the  subject  of  Sorghum. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously,  and  Dr.  Warder  addressed  the  meeting  in  the 
foUowiog  o£f  hand  manner : 

Mr.  President :  I  highly  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  by  thb  invitation,  and 
I  can  only  say  I  am  unworthy  of  it. 

I  learned  a  lesson  early  in  life,  which  has  been  of  some  use  to  me,  but  I  have 
not  profited  by  it  as  much  as  I  should  hare  done.  I  learned  it  from  a  venerable 
grandfather,  who  used  to  tell  me — *'  John,  when  you  have  anything  to  say,  say 
it  and  be  done  with  iV*  Now  I  don't  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  My  natural 
proclivities  are  pomological,  and  I  have  seen  gentlemen  who  are  present  set 
beautifully  on  apples.  That  would  be  the  strike  I  would  inclioe  to  very  much  ; 
but  as  my  friends  incline  to  be  sweet,  and  as  I  have  recently  occupied  a  position 
on  the  sugar  question,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  It  is  one  which 
claims  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  people  of  Ohio. 

I  am  informed  on  second-hand  authoriiy — for  I  am  not  a  commercial  man,  but 
those  engaged  in  commerce,  who  know  what  is  what — that  we  have  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  the  great  etUrepoi  of  Louisiana,  ninety  days'  worth  of  molasses. 
Ninety  days  will  revolve  in  the  course  of  three  months,  and  what  are  we  to  do 
for  sweetening  ?  Spring  will  start  the  sap  in  our  maple  trees,  and  we  shall 
pr:>bably  get  some  syrup  from  that  source,  but  it  will  but  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Here  is  a  condition  of  things  that  requires  our  consideration.  It  in  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  to  look  into  this  matter  of  Sorghum,  and  say  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  manufacture  our  own  molasses  and  sugar. 

If  this  supply  of  Louisiana  syrup  fall  short,  we  have  an  extra  inducement  to 
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onltlTaie  the  cane,  and  make  oar  own.  When  Sorgbnm  was  first  iotroduoed,  I 
was  one  who  planted  the  first  distribution  of  seed  from  the  Patent  Office.  Not 
being  a  sugar-maker — knowing  nothing  abont  it,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  not 
wantiDg  to  know — I  looked  around/ and  drew  this  oondusion,  and  the  facts  before 
me  are  vtrifying  the  prophecy  :  8ynip  may  be  made  from  Sorghum,  but  it  re- 
quires more  experiment,  and  more  chemical  knowledge  to  produce  a  merchant- 
able sugar,  than  we  yet  possess.  Here  are  two  kinds  of  sugar — crystallizable  and 
non-cryBtallizabie  sugar;  and  when  I  put  my  spoon  into  the  sugar  bowl  I  want 
to  take  from  the  crystallizable  article.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  thid  par- 
ticular element,  or  that,  will  j>roduce  this  6r  that.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on 
the  manufaciurer.  The  prophecy  was,  this  Sorghum  will  produce  uncrystalli- 
lable  sugar,  but  whether  we  cau  get  the  crystallized  article  remains  to  be  proved. 

From  the  samples  exhibited  before  us  yesterday,  at  the  Sorghum  Convention, 
we  had  beautiful  specimens  of  crystallizable  sugar,  and  it  is  now  rendered  patent 
that  such  sugar  can  be  produced.  It  is  not  produced  in  merchantable  quantities, 
but  if  it  has  been  done,  it  may  be  done  to  any  extent. 

Some  very  important  facts  may  be  developed,  a  few  of  which  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  put  seed  into  the  ground  until  the  ground  is  ready  for  the 
seed.  The  plant  is  from  a  torrid  region — China  being  a  warmer  country  than 
this.    The  length  of  the  season  is  a  great  point  in  the  cultivation  of  Sorghum. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  when  we  begin  to  eat  grapes,  the  elements  in  the 
juice  are  malic  acid  and  a  trace  of  sugar.  Five  days  later  we  find  the  malic  acid 
is  changed  into  sugar  and  another  principle,  tartaric  acid.  These  are  merely 
chemical  states  ;  they  are  nearly  alike,  still  they  are  different.  Ton  have  heard  of 
the  man  in  the  court  who  often  repeated  the  word  also.  A  pert  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  thought  he  would  pick  him  up  on  it,  and  asked  him  why  he  used 
this  word  so  constantly,  and  never  used  the  word  likewise,  which  he  said  meant 
the  same.  "  Not  so,''  said  the  man  ;  **  Mr.  Jones  over  there  is  a  lawyer,  is  he 
not  ?"  *'  Yes."  "  Mr.  Smith  is,  also."  •'  Yes."  "  But  he  is  not  likewise." 
There  is  a  slight  difference. 

Now  these  chemical  products  are  made  up  of  what  chemists  call  ultimate  ele- 
ments. They  are  combined  so  curiously  that  we  don't  understand  them  :  a  little 
oxygen,  a  little  hydrogen,  and  a  little  carbon  ;  that  we  call  gum,  that  mnlic  acid 
— they  are  slightly  different.  We  may  imagine  that  when  they  run  through  each 
other  as  my  fingers  do — (excuse  me,  they  are  a  little  dirty,  but  that  can't  be 
helped  here  where  they  have  such  wretched  hard  water).  We  then  have  another 
product,  with  some  of  the  elOinents  combined  differently.  If  this  is  true  in  the 
grape,  and  it  is,  when  we  harvest  our  grapes  there  is  no  malic  acid,  but  there  is 
tartaric  acid,  and  there  is  sugar  there,  which  four  weeks  before  there  was  not 

Now  for  an  application  of  these  remarks  to  Sorghum.  We  yesterday  were 
shown  that  from  the  finest  cane  came  the  poorest  product ;  it  took  12  gallons  of 
juice  to  make  one  1  gallon  of  syrup,  while  4  1-10  gallons  of  other  juice  make  a 
gallon  of  good  syrup.    These  results  are  attributable  to  this  fact :  that  the  one 
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was  made  from  immature  cane,  wbich  from  the  character  of  the  soil  or  the  sea- 
sob,  was  not  matured  ;  the  other  from  cane  which  had  gone  through  the  yarious 
transformations  necessary  to  giye  to  the  jaice  the  saccharine  elements.  Now  the 
great  desideratum  is  to  get  the  elements  transformed  to  the  condition  which  we 
desire. 

One  of  the  first  observations  which  I  made  yesterday — (now  I  am  the  proprie- 
tor of  no  boiler,  and  haye  no  interest  in  any  machinery  for  manufacturing  Sorghum; 
my  only  interest  is  such  as  you  all  ought  to  haye — to  produce  the  best  sugar ;) 
the  obseryation  I  made  was  this :  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  maturity  of  the 
cane — when  it  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  tinge,  such  as  the  straw  of  wheat  has 
when  it  ripens — we  haye  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  juice.  The  lower  joints 
always  contain  the  richest  juice,  because  the  transformation  of  the  growing  yege- 
table  is  more  complete,  and  the  juice  is  more  rich  in  saccharine  matter. 

As  one  who  has  dabbled  somewhat  in  chemistry,  I  will  allude  to  another  fact. 
I  was  astonished,  having  looked  into  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  that  gentlemen,  one  after  another,  told  us  how  they  manufactured  their 
syrup  and  sugar,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  chemical  facts.  All  the 
workmen  insist  on  defecating  the  liquor ;  but  our  men  in  Ohio  go  to  work  without 
doing  anything  of  that  kind.  Tou  see  the  samples ;  they  are  very  nice,  but  on 
tasting  them  you  find  something  there  that  ought  not  to  be  there.  As  long  as 
such  producers  get  good  prices  for  their  syrup,  they  will  continue  to  manufacture 
thus.  But  there  is  one  friend  from  Miami  who  is  an  exception ;  he  uses  a  defe- 
cating process,  by  which  his  product  is  denied  of  those  crude  materials.  It  sur- 
prised me  to  find  that  what  was  good  material  produced  a  poor  article.  I  have 
heard  of  men  taking  grog  who  didn't  know  it  was  grog,  there  was  so  much  sugar 
in  it! 

Another  thing  pleased  me  much  :  that  was  the  hearty  determination  with  which 
all  the  men  present  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  It  was  delight- 
ful to  see  men  come  together  with  such  singleness  of  purpose,  and  honesty  of  mo- 
tive. I  went  into  that  meeting,  expecting  it  to  be  a  humbug ;  I  expected  to  find 
that  this  man  had  a  mill,  and  that  man  had  a  boiler,  to  adveHise  and  sell ;  I  ex- 
pected it  to  be  a  manufacturers'  meeting.  But  it  was  a  very  practical  and  harmo- 
nious meeting  of  actual  groirers  and  manufacturers  of  Sorghum. 

Considering  I  didn't  know  much  about  Sorghum,  I  have  said  enough,  so  I  will 
stop,  for  fear  I  may  say.something  about  which  I  don't  know  anything. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Millikin,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  election  for  new  members 
of  the  Board  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoLung,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock. 


Januart  8,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Rlippart,  stated  that  tbere  were  a  number  of 
persons  present  who  had  been  sent  here  to  represent  Societies  that  had  held  no 
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Fain,  nor  complied  with  the  organic  act  in  other  respects.  Such  delegates  are 
not  entitled  to  certificates  auihoriziig  tbem  to  draw  money  from  the  County 
Treasuries  to  pay  their  expenses  to  the  Convention.  He  mendoned  this,  that  6uch 
persons  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Hr.  Hitchcock,  from  the  committee  on  credentials,  reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  on  credentials  report  that  from  the  credentials  placed  in  their 
hands,  they  find  all  the  delegates  entitled  to  seats,  except  as  fallows  : 

From  the  County  Society  of  Jefferson  county,  the  Hon.  Robert  Sberrard,  Jr., 
not  a  member  of  the  Society,  presents  a  certificate  of  appointment  regularly  made 
out,  and  the  committee  recommeod  he  be  ac^miited  to  a  seat  in  the  Convention.  At 
the  same  time  they  would  deprecate  the  custom  of  appointing  those  noi  members 
of  Societies  as  delegates,  acidadd  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committte,  any  man 
to  be  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  should  be  a  member  of  his 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

From  Ashland  county,  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  McCarty  and  Wm.  Obborn  presented 
a  regularly  executed  certiBcate  of  appointment,  but  their  right  to  a  seat  was  con- 
tested by  Thomas  Bushnell,  of  the  same  county.  Both  parties  claimed  to  repre- 
sent the  true  Agricultural  Suciety  of  the  county,  and  at  length  stated  the  grounds 
of  contest.  It  appears  that  in  1851  a  County  Society  was  orgMniztd,  under  the 
law  for  the  '^encouragement  of  bgiiculture,''  in  the  county  of  Ashland,  and  for 
two  years  held  its  Fbirs  at  Haysvillt- ,  in  that  county.  That  after  that  time  the 
Society  removed  to  Ashland,  under  an  arrangement  to  hold  its  Fairs  in  that  place 
for  a  term  of  years,  after  which  it  was  io  return  to  Hajsville.  That  since  that 
time  the  Fairs  have  continued  to  be  holden  in  the  town  of  Ashland,  and  on  account 
of  this  much  bitterness  of  feeling  has  grown  up,  and  the  original  Society  having 
wandered  somewhat  from  the  re^u'ations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  County  Societies,  attempt  has,  during  the  past  }ear,  been  made  to 
organize  a  new  Society,  locating  it  at  Hajsviile. 

It  appears  that  the  old  Society,  in  1 860,  lowered  the  fee  for  membership  to 
seventy-five  cents,  and  at  its  annual  Fctir  in  1861,  abandoned  entirely  the  member- 
ship fee,  pacing  premiums  without  reference  to  membership. 

The  case  has  been  tor  the  committee  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  decide,  but  we 
conclude  to  recommend  to  the  Couv»  niion  the  adopii  in  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvid,  That  neithi^r  of  the  delegates  from  Ashland  county  are  entitled  to 
seats  in  this  Convention,  as  representing  County  Societies  compt}ing  with  the  law. 

IU8(4v(d  fufther.  That  we  recommend  to  County  Societies  to  conform  their 
action  str.ctly  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  board  of  Agriculture. 

Respectfully, 

P.  HITCHCOCK, 
N.  B.  GATES, 
F.  ANDERSON, 
P.  W.  N ORRIS. 
D.  MoMILLAN,  Jr., 
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Mr.  Ba^hnell.  I  see  by  the  report  of  the  committee  that  they  do  not  recogniie 
either  Mr.  McCarty  or  myself  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  Convention.  If  this  be 
80»  there  will  be  no  Fair  held  in  our  county  this  year.  We  have  acted  in  good 
faith y  and  if  I  am  set  aside,  I  would  ask  the  Conyention  to  recognize  some  dele- 
gate from  Ashland,  that  the  people  of  the  county  be  not  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  law  for  which  we  are  all  taxed. 

Mr.  Millikin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  hear  the  reasons  why  the  Society  of 
1851  is  not  entitled  to  a  representation,  and  also  a  statement  from  the  new  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Gates.  According  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  the  old  So- 
ciety certainly  are  not  entitled  to  a  representation  ;  because  the  requirements  of 
tibe  law  are,  that  members  shall  pay  in  their  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  that 
none  others  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  here.  The  old  Society  abandoned 
that  rule,  and  reduced  the  fee,  first  to  seventy-five  cents,  which  annulled  their 
right,  and  last  year  did  away  with  the  fee  altogether.  The  committee  were  there- 
fore satisfied  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  their  certificate  to  draw  funds  from  the 
county,  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  seats  in  this  body. 

The  other  representative  is  from  a  new  organization.  They  may  have  complied 
with  the  law  in  part,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a  certificate,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  never  held  a  Fair.  They  must  first  hold  a  Fair,  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
Agtin,  the  law  requires  an  election  in  January,  and  thev  have  not  held  an  election 
at  that  time.  Neither  of  these  Societies,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  a  representation 
in  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Sherrard  arose  to  a  question  of  privilege.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  ;  bat  an  insiouation  is  made  that  persons  who  claim  to 
represent  their  counties  in  this  Convention  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat,  if  they 
are  not  members  of  the  County  Society.  The  reflection  was  intended  for  myself. 
I  did  not  mean,  this  morning,  to  say  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  our  County  So- 
ciety, but  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Board.  I  have  long  been 
a  member  of  the  Society,  and  would  like,  to  have  the  report  of  the  committee 
modified,  so  as  to  present  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  remarked  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  gentleman  ;  he  didn't 
know  that  there  was  any  harm  done  by  the  reflections  in  the  report,  but  he  would 
charge  it 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  would  like  to  state  the  grounds  which  induced  our  Society  to 
partially  change  the  rule,  not  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
but  the  rule  of  the  State  Board.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  adhering  to  those 
regulations,  and  issuing  membership  tickets ;  under  those  tickets  there  had  been 
great  frauds  perpetrated ;  we  found  whole  neighborhoods  coming  into  the  Fair 
grounds  under  those  tickets.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  feK  off,  and  we  found 
we  would  have  to  do  something  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  find  upon  consultation  that 
the  same  difficulty  has  occurred  in  other  counties,  and  that  a  similar  remedy  has 
been  adopted ;  atd  I  apprehend  that  if  we  went  strictly  into  the  matter,  we  would 
find  few  Societies  whose  representatives  are  entitled  to  seats  here.    I  think  even 
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the  State  Board,  in  the  AnDual  Fair,  got  around  this  difficulty  in  an  equivocal 
manner.  By  charging  a  dollar  for  membership,  and  handing  back  four  tickets, 
it  evaded  the  rule  ;  and  it  was  done,  I  am  informed,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  abuse  of  membership  tickets  carrying  in  whole  families. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  membership  tickets,  the  committee  have  Mr.  BushnelPs 
statement  for  it,  and  mine  to  the  contrary ;  and  I  was  the  Secretary,  and  ought 
to  know. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  gentleman  will  notice  that  the  language  of  the  report  is 
in  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  the  membership  fee  of  91. 

Mr.  McCarty.  At  that  time  there  was  in  existence  a  list  of  members,  by  the 
payment  of  a  dollar  fee,  that  exists  to  this  day,  and  will  not  lun  out  till  the  16th 
of  this  month,  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Society  does  not  expire  till  the  next  annual 
meeting.  We  had  adopted  a  rule  to  reserve  from  the  awards  of  premiums  that 
amounted  to  over  93,  one  dollar  to  constitute  the  party  a  member  for  the  next 
year — making  the  payment  six  months  in  advance.  Whether  we  have  erred  in 
allowing  exhibiters  to  enter  into  competition  without  paying  a  fee,  is  to  be  determ- 
ined ;  but  the  plan  succeeded  admirably.  At  our  last  Fair,  we  found  the  receipts 
were  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  year  before,  although  the  weather  was  unfavor- 
able. We  paid  all  our  premiums,  and  have  a  surplus  of  over  9100  in  the  treasury. 
If  we  have  erred  in  one  particular,  it  is  very  harsh  to  s»y  that  the  Society  should 
be  blotted  out  of  existence,  when  we  have  the  means  and  ability  to  keep  up  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Bushnell.  Would  it  be  out  of  order  to  ask  the  committee  to  read  the  evi- 
dence presented  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Millikin  suggested  that  Mr.  Bu&hnell  refer  to  such  parts  of  the  evidence  as 
he  wished  to  present.  Leave  being  granted,  he  proceeded  to  read  from  the  adver- 
tising bill  of  the  old  Society's  Fair,  remaiking  that  just  before  the  bill  was  issued, 
Mr.  Osbom  introduced  a  resolution  to  dispense  with  the  regular  fee  of  one  dollar, 
and  the  whole  Board  voted  for  it  except  himself.  The  bill  says,  "  admission  fee, 
one  dime ;''  and  he  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society  in  the 
county  of  Ashland  who  paid  a  dollar  to  that  Society  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  McMillan  thought  it  inadvisable  to  hear  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  heard  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Norris  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  as  tme  of  the  committee,  had  thought 
it  best  to  send  the  delegates  back  to  settle  their  own  broils,  rather  than  occupy 
the  time  of  this  Convention  with  them. 

Mr.  Townshend.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  in  Mr.  McCarty's  Society 
have  paid  in  their  fees  of  91  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  If  thb  is  so,  their  or- 
ganisation is  still  alive,  and  is  entitled  to  representation  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Bushnell.  Vhat  membership  expired  in  I860,  or  last  January.  That  year 
they  charged  seventy- five  cents,  and  in  1861  didn't  charge  anything. 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1860  we  retained  81  fees  out  of  the  premiums,  which  fees 
were  for  1861. 

It  was  moved  to  amend  the  report  of  the  committee,  by  striking  out  all  after 
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the  word  resolyed,  and  say  **  Mr.  Bashoeli  is  entitled  to  a  seat/'    Teas  1 1,  nays 
ftt.    Lust 

A  resolution  to  amend,  by  giving  the  seat  to  Mr.  McCarty,  was  also  lost.  The 
report  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Townshend,  members  of  all  Agricnltaral  Societies,  including 
the  gentlemen  just  recused  seats  as  delegates*  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
delibi'rati  in*)  of  this  Convention,  without  voting. 

The  delegates  from  Ashland  were  permitted  to  withdraw  their  reports. 

On  motion  oi  Mr.  Easton,  his  resolution  that  was  laid  on  the  table  this  morning, 
was  then  taken  up,  viz : 

Besolved,  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Huron  County  Agricultural  Society, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  State  Society  be  requested  to  pass  a  resolution,  asking  the 
Legislature  ti  pass  a  law  prvihibiiing  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  from  ruaning 
at  large  on  the  highways  of  the  State  ;  or,  that  the  lands  in  highways  be  remitted 
from  taxation. 

Mr.  Patterson  moved  to  amend,  so  that  we  shall  only  ask  that  animals  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  leaving  out  the  portion  in  regard  to  taxation.    Carried. 

Mr.  Ea^ton.  I  offered  the  resolution  because  I  was  instructed  so  to  do  by  our 
County  Society.  I  hope  it  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Convention,  and  that  the 
Legislature  will  favor  it,  that  we  may  not  be  so  perpetually  annoyed  with  other 
people's  stock. 

Mr.  Millikin.  The  resolution,  or  something  similar,  has  been  adopted  on  one  or 
two  previous  occasions ;  it  has  been  discussed  two  or  three  years,  and  I  believe  it 
Is  out  of  the  question  to  get  the  L'^gislature  to  make  a  law  on  the  subject.  The 
evil  is  a  serious  one.  It  imposes  an  expense  of  9300,000  in  mj  county  to  keep 
up  and  repair  our  fences.  It  would  be  of  exceeding  great  importance  if  it  oould 
be  carried  out ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  it  at  this  time ;  many  counties 
are  not  ready,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  law  passed. 

Mr.  Eiston.  There  have  been  many  things  petitioned  for  that  have  not  yet 
been  granted.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  continue  to  petition. 
It  has  been  said  that  some  counties  are  not  ready ;  they  may  need  this  very  action 
and  discussion  to  make  them  ready. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Joy  was  taken  from  the  table,  viz  : 

Besolved,  That  this  Convention  do  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  to  enact  a  law  requiring  railroad  companies  to  fence  their  respective  roads. 

B$$€ived  furihefp  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
this  Convention  to  prepare  and  present  such  memorial,  together  with  these  resolu- 
tions^ and  to  confer  with  the  proper  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bjers.  Is  there  not  a  law  giving  railroads  a  certain  number  of  years  before 
requiring  them  to  fence  their  roads  ? 

Mr.  Joy.  There  is  a  law  requiring  railroads  to  be  fenced  within  a  certain  time ; 
bat  the  law  provides  that  the  owners  of  real  estate  shall  compensate  railroad  com* 
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panies  by  paying  one-half  the  expense.  As  to  the  propriety  of  this  ConTention 
passing  euch  a  resolution,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  vast  number  cf  per* 
sons  are  interested  in  it.  I  see  by  the  govemmt^nt  reports  that  there  are  3,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  State.  By  the  present  law,  the  owners  of  real  estate  Ijing 
on  the  roads  are  required  to  sustain  half  the  expense.  Now,  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  this  when  roads  run  on  division  lines ;  but  this  is  not  usually  ihe  case. 
And  when  they  do  not,  farmers  haye  to  build  fences  where  they  do  not  wish  to, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  No  one  will  attempt  to  argue  that  the  roads  are 
nuisances ;  but  I  think  the  generous  public  ought  to  bear  this  burden,  and  not 
force  it  upon  persons  who  have  farms  cut  up  by  the  roads.  Those  who  have 
land  cut  up  by  the  roads  derive  no  more  advantage  from  them  than  those  whose 
land  lies  a  few  miles  from  them.  To  build  these  3,0ij0  miles  of  fence  will  cost 
9600,000,  and  is  it  not  unfair  to  require  the  few  individuals  who  have  railroads 
running  through  tLeir  lands  to  pay  this  enormous  sum  ?  Let  it  fall  equally  on  all 
parties. 

Mr.  Sherrard.  I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  18th  section  of  an  act,  under 
the  title  of  corporations.  There  was  a  law  passed  in  1859,  to  take  effect  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1859,  requiring  railroad  companies  to  fence  in  their  roads.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  I  find  the  time  was  extended,  requiring  them, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  to  fence  their  roads.  So 
that  the  object  the  gentleman  wishes  to  attain  he  will  realize  if  he  lives  till  the  29th 
day  of  next  March. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  resolution  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Gates  offered  the  following : 

jReaolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  be  requested  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
extermination  of  the  dog  nuisance. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remaiks  on  this  resolution.  I  commence  my 
legislative  existence  here  where  I  left  it  four  years  ago.  I  then  pitched  into  the 
dogs,  and  I  hold  the  same  opinion  still.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  whole  dog  creation, 
and  I  hare  some  reason  to  be.  We  hare  had  some  legislation  on  the  subject,  but 
we  hare  not  had  enough.  We  hare  not  struck  at  the  nuisance  so  as  to  annihilate 
it.  If  I  were  clothed  v?ith  omnipotent  power,  my  first  act  would  be  to  annihilate 
the  dogs. 

The  Secretaries  of  Boards  of  Agriculture  show  a  loss  to  farmers,  for  the  year 
1861,  of  8100,000,  in  the  way  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  Our  Legislature  don't 
like  to  meet  the  dog  question.  The  constitution  is  in  the  way,  and  their  dog  con- 
stituencies are  in  the  way.  They  have  many  voters  who  own  nothing  but  dogs. 
You  can't  reach  such  parties  by  taxation.  I  have  a  tenant  who  has  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  a  dog;  and  what  he  don't  steal,  to  support  himself,  children 
and  dog,  the  people  have  to  pay.    We  have  a  good  many  such. 

I  have  known  farmers  who  bought  a  few  sheep,  and  started  with  fair  prospects ; 
but  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the  depradations  of  dogs.  I 
have  known  more  quarrels  arise  over  a  miserable  our,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
I  have  known  a  Presbyterian  deacoa^a  very  peaceable  man— whose  only  difficulty 
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witb  a  neighbor — whose  only  fight — arose  from  a  dog  diffioaltj.  I  haye  an  onlj 
Bon,  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  severely  bitten  by  a  dog  when  quietly  walking 
along  the  streets.  I  see  members  of  the  Legislature  here,  and  I  hope  they  will 
hear  my  appeal.  On  the  question  I  hope  we  may  have  an  unanimous  vote.  It  is 
a  serious  matter :  as  we  are  short  of  cotton,  we  must  encourage  the  growth  of 
wool.  We  don't  begin  to  grom  wool  enough,  and  in  order  to  increase  its  growth, 
we  must  annihilate  the  dogs. 

Mr  Runyon.  The  gentleman  says  he  has  a  tenant  on  his  farm  who  is  a  thief. 
If  that  is  a  fact,  he  ought  to  suffer  from  the  dogs. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  am  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  we  have  to  support  thieves  as 
well  as  other  paupers.  Besides,  we  sometimes  know  a  thing  when  we  can't  prove 
it. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  slight  majority. 

Mr.  Donnelly  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  resolution  in  regard  to  holding 
the  elections  of  County  Societies  in  January  ;  which  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Sorghu  n  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gates,  the  communication  was  referred  to  the  acting  Board* 

Becess  till  seven  o'clock. 

BSYBsr  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  first  business  would  be  the  election  of  five  members 
of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Sherrard  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Wbbkbas,  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  the  interests  of  the  people  ; 
therefore, 

•  Besoived,  That,  in  order  to  have  the  p^^ople  of  the  entire  State  represented,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  members  of  this  Convention,  in  making  selections  for 
members  of  the  State  Board,  to  select  the  same  with  reference  to  location,  that  no 
single  portion  of  the  State  shall  hive  more  than  one  member  in  said  Board. 

The  resolution  was  not  adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Dana. 

On  thj  first  ballot,  votes  were  cast  as  follows  : 

H.  P.  Cannon,  4 ;  B.  S.  Runyon,  16  ;  Geo.  McCullough,  10 ;  X  M.  Glover,  10 ; 
N.  J.  Turney,  16;  M.  M.  Munson,  11  ;  Wm.  Tagg^rc,  24;  H.  B.  Perkins,  26; 
T.  C.  J  >nes,  27  ;  Wm.  R.  Putnam,  18 ;  Jacob  Egbert,  30 ;  N.  8.  Townshend,  29  ; 
John  Reber,  11;  W.  B.  McClung,  12;  J.  Gdl,  6;  A.  E.  Strickle,  3;  J.  G. 
Dun,  1. 

Twenty- six  votes  beiog  necessary  to  a  choice,  Messrs.  T.  C.  Jones,  Jacob  Egbert 
and  N.  S  Towoshend,  were  declared  to  be  elected. 

On  the  second  ballot,  there  was  no  choice. 

Mr.  G-ites  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Perkins,  for  various  reasons — but 
especially  because  he  was  a  monied  min,  aad  in  these  times  such  an  influence  was 
much  needed. 
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On  the  third  ballot,  H.  B.  Perkins  received  36  yotes,  and  was  declared  ejected* 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Shf  rrard»  that  Mr.  Taggart,  who  had  the  next  highest  yote 
(25)  on  the  ballot  jast  taken*  be  chosen  bj  acclamation,  was  decided  to  be  out  of 
order. 

On  the  f({arth  ballot,  N.  J.  Tnrney  received  27  votes,  and  was  declared  to  be 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  the  Convention  adjonrfied  si^ie  die ;  wherenpon  the 
President  took  leave  of  the  State  Board  and  his  agricultural  friends  in  the  following 
remarks : 

GsKTLBHSN  I  I  havo  prepared  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  say 
a  few  words,  thankiog  you  for  the  constant  kindness  I  have  received  at  your 
hands. 

I  first  met  with  you  two  years  ago,  coming  from  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  by  it  made  President,  not  out  of  any  per- 
sonal regard  for  me,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  region  of  the  State  of  which  I  am 
a  representative.  The  meetings  of  cur  Board  have  been  harmonious  and  agree- 
able. That  we  have  been  favored  by  the  p<'0ple  of  the  State  in  our  efforts  to 
Bustain  the  State  Fair,  when  others  have  given  way — that  our  people  have  felt  it 
at  heart  to  give  to  our  Stale  a  pre-eminence — manifests  its  strength  and  stability. 
That,  though  the  Union,  blessed  mother  of  us  all,  has  been  shaken  to  the  centre, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  heart  of  the  Union,  having  enlisted  soldiers  for  the  war, 
can  carry  on  the  triumphs  of  peace.  We  have  been  blessed  with  plentiful  harvests, 
and  from  an  empty  treasury  we  now  present  to  our  successors  a  respectable  fund. 

In  parting  with  a  few  members  of  the  Board,  it  is  done  by  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  them,  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  marked  sensibility. 
We  trust  the  new  members  may  be  equally  acceptable  and  useful. 

We  part,  many  not  again  to  meet.  I  am  happy  to  meet  with  so  many  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  come  up  with  us  and  counsel  together,  but  the  nature  of 
our  times  has  a  tendency  to  disperse  us.  I  trust  we  may  carry  to  our  homes 
pleasant  recollections  of  pleasant  business,  dispatched  with  remarkable  speed.  I 
trust  we  may  bear  with  us  the  determination  that  this  great  interest  shall  never 
flag;  that  our  soil  shall  be  improved  by  the  best  culture,  and  that  we  shall  throw 
around  our  homes  such  interests  and  such  charms  as  shall  lure  back  our  sons  in 
the  field,  and  make  our  homes  prosperous  and  happy  in  the  future.    (Applause.) 


WsoNssnAT  EvxNXKO,  Jan.  8th,  1862. 
Board  met  in  Agricultural  Rooms.    Members  all  present,  except  0.  W.  Potwin 
and  N.  J.  Turney. 
The  following  officers  for  1862  were  chosen  by  ballot : 
PreiidetU — T.  C.  Jones,  Delaware. 
Secordivg  Secntary — H.  B.  Perkins,  Warren. 
H-0aiurer — D.  Tajler,  Columbus. 
Corttiponditig  Secretary— -3.  H.  Elippart,  Columbus* 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Rtsolved,  That  during  the  ensuing  jear  the  Board  will  not  make  any  appropria- 
tion for  clerk  hire,  except  during  the  time  of  the  Fair. 

Ordered,  That  David  Tayler  be  allowed  95,  to  refund  the  amount  paid  by  him 
at  Dayton  to  Gillefipie. 

On  motion,  N.  S.  Townshend  and  H.  B.  Perkins  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  Governor  Tod  be  requested  to  present  to  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  original  manuscript  address  of  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Tod,  first  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  organized  at  Youngstown  in  the 
year  1818. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning. 


Tbubsdat  MoBNisG,  Jan  9th,  1862. 

Same  members  present  The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Townshend,  De  Witt 
and  Perkins  to  act  with  him  as  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  hold  its  next  Fair  at  the  city  of  Cleveland,  provided 

that  a  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  payment  of 

the  sum  of  ^ve  thousand  dollars,  as  the  committee  shall  direct,  and  lor  furnishing 

proper  grounds  and  ordinary  railroad  facilities,  shall  be  tendered  to  this  committee ; 

the  ground  to  be  such  as  the  committee  shall  approve.    And  in  case  the  city  of 

Cleveland  shall  neglect  in  any  respect  to  comply  with  the  above  conditions  within 

twenty  days,  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  make  arrangements  to  hold  the  Fair 

at  Columbus,  upon  the  terms  proposed  by  the  latter  «ity. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  020  be  allowed  to  FoUett,  Foster  <b  Co.,  as  balance 
due  on  Premium  List. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  910  be  allowed  B  Stedman,  for  money  advanced  by 

him  for  goods  lost  at  Cleveland  Fair. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

H.  B.  PERKINS,  Becordmg  Secretary. 

Attest :  J.  H.  Euppart,  C&rreeponding  Secretary . 
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8T/LTE  PAIR. 

The  State  Fair  for  1861  was  held  on  the  same  grounds  where  the  Fair  had  . 
been  held  the  previous  } ear,  near  the  city  of  Dayton.  There  appears  to  be  a 
general  belief  that  regular  annual  storms  take  place  about  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinoxes.  The  Fair  of  1860  was  held  on  the  S6ih,  26th,  STih  and  28tli 
of  September;  during  the  greater  portion  of  these  days  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable,  and  ia  order  to  avoid  a  like  occurrence,  the  Fair  for  1861  was 
fixed  on  the  10th,  llth,  12th  and  13ih  days  of  September.  The  event  jubtified 
the  change ;  for  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  not  so  fair  as  was  desirable,  yet 
there  was  less  absolutely  fuul  weather  than  the  year  preceding. 

All  things  considered,  the  Fair  was  a  greater  success  than  could  well  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Almost  all  the  industrial  avocations  of  the 
people  were  interrupted,  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce  from  the  State  south 
obstructed,  and  almost  the  entire  business  afifairs  of  the  nation  deranged — the 
people  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  and  consequent  gloom  spread  over 
the  country  by  the  batt'e  of  Bull's  Run,  which  occurred  L  ss  than  sixty  days  before 
the  Fair;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  attendance  of  visitors  was  very  fair  indeed,  and  the  articles  on  exhibition 
scarcely  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Annexed  are  entries  of  cattle  and  horses,  together  with  the  reports  and  awards 
of  the  several  committees  in  the  various  departments  of  the  exhibition. 

CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNB. 

W.  White,  Centreville,  0 Bull 3  years, 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  O *'    4      ** 

G.  W.  Coulter,  Reesville,  0.- "    Challenger 4     ** 

Joseph  Kennedy,  Dayton,  O "   Gov.  Corwin 3      '< 

Nathan  Dewey,  South  Bioomfield,  0.  .     "  Brutus 5      *' 

Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 "  Fayette • 3      '' 

W.  P.  Dunlap,  Xenia,  0 ••  Xenia 3      " 

Wm.  Mathews,  Etna,  0 ''  Starlight,  2d 5      '« 

A.  Coulter,  Reesville,  0 ''  Richard  Booth 4      '' 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 ''  Belted  Knight 2      «< 

Alfred  Coulter,  Reesville,  O •'  Warrior 2      " 

Z.  Yesey,  Reynoldsburg,  0 *'   Duke  of  Plum  wood 19  mos. 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 Bull  calf  Duke  of  Oakland ....  5      '' 

David  Crall.  Lima,  O Bull  calf 10      " 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 Cow  Sunbeam  •  •  •  • 6  years. 

••  "  "    Darling 6     " 

Geo.  M.  Coulter,  Reesville,  0 '  .^Lou^n •»  4      " 

Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 **    Prairie  Flower Aged. 
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Isaao  0.  Hawkins,  Clarksville,  0 Cow  Bosanna ^ged. 

C.  IL  Clark,  Springfield,  Q ''    Easter  Day 8  years. 

"  "  "    Dove 3 

Jacob  &allB,  Dajton,  0 ««    Piny 7 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 Heifer  Sunbeam,  2d 2 

"                 "              "  Elsie 2 

"                 "              "  Jessie 2 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  0 '<       Mary ; 2 

J.  W.  GMffin,  Bartonia,  Ind «<       Betsy  Baker 2 

Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 •  **  Linda  Bell 2 

G.  M.  Clatk,  Springfield,  0 '' *    Flora  Bell 2 

D.  McMillan,  Xenia,  0 ''       Miss  Ophelia 

David  Pjle,  Clarksville,  O .•  "       

CM.  Clark,  Springfield,  0 '<       Anna  Hunt 

"                 "              "  Snowdrop 

"                 "               "      WhiteLady 

Wm.  Mathews,  Etna,  0 '*  Lizxie 

"                 "         "       Tolona 

D  McMillan,  Xenia,  0 / Calf  Madge •  •  •  9  mos. 

"                  "         "  Sunbeam,  4th 3      " 

Jacob  Stnlta,  Dayton,  0 **  3      " 

Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 *r 

CM.  Clark,  Springfield,  0 ''  Fanny  Fern 10     '* 

Wm.Mathews,  Etna,  0 '<  Anna 10     «' 

«•                 ««       "  Martha 8     " 

DKTOKB. 

0.  M.  Fisher,  Elyria,  0 •  •  •  Ball  Chipman 4  years, 

K  Matchem,  Piitefield,  0 ''    Nero 4      ** 

"  "  Cow  Lady  Weston 7      •' 

"  "  Calf  Bra 6  mos, 

WORK  OXEN   AND   STKXBS. 

John  Enoch  Jr.,  West  Liberty,  0.  •  •  • .  Toke  work  oxen 6  years. 

Wm.  Brock,  Grape  Grove,  0 "  "       4  " 

<i  t*  ••...•••      **  **        •••••••••••••6  ** 

Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 "  "       4  " 

"  «*  Steer,  grass  fed 3  " 

F.  A.  Brock,  Selma.  0 "  "        3  « 

JohnEnoch,  Jr.,  West  Liberty,  0 Steer,  fat 6  '' 


Wm.  Brock,  Grape  Grove,  0 "       3      " 

J.P.Mumma,  Dayton,  0 ••..  Milchcow 2     ** 
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8WUP8TAKE8. 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 Bull  Belted  Enight,  cows  Lady  WatsoD, 

Darling,  Jessie,  Elsie. 

*'  **  Bull  Dake  of  Oakland,  cows  Duchess  of 

Oakland,  Maud,  Madge,  Sunbeam,  4ih. 

C.  M,  Clark,  Springfieli,  0 » .  • .  •  Bull  New-Year's  Day,  cows  Easter  Day, 

Dove,  Flora  Bell,  Anna. 
Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 Bull  Warriar  and  6  calves. 

D.  McMiilan,  Jr  ,  Xenia,  0 "    Belted  Koight 2  years, 

G.  M.  Coulter,  Reesviile,  0 *'    Challenger 4      *« 

Alfred  Coulter,  Beebville,  0 '«    Richard  Boothe A      ** 

Joseph  Kennedy,  Dayton,  0 **    Qoy.  Corwin 3      *' 

H.  Denny,  South  filoomfield,  0 '*    Brutus 5      '' 

W.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 '<    Fayette 

Z.  Yosey,  Reynoldsburg,  0 **    Duke  of  Plumwood 

C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  0 '*    New-Year's  Day 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  0 *^    Perfection  . • « •  • 

W.  Mathews,  Etna,  0 "    Starlight,  2d 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 Cow  Sunbeam 6  yean. 

"  "  "    Darling 6     *• 

«'  ''  Heifer  Sunbeam,  2d 2     «« 

"  "  ••       Elsie 2      " 

"  "  Cow  Lady  Watson 7      " 

O.  M.  Coulter,  Beesville,  O '<    Louan 4     '' 

W.  Palmer,  Bloomington,  0 '*    Prairie  Flower 

"  "  "    LindaBell 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  0 **    Jessie 

Isaac  C.  Hawkins,  Clarksyille,  0 **    Bosanna » 

0.  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  0 *«    Easter  Day 

"  "  ..."    Dove 

"  ••  "    FloraBell 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  0 Heifer  Mary 

HORSES. 

THOBOUGHBRKD. 

J.  C.  Yance,  IJrbana,  0 Stallion  Fearnought. •  .,..••..  4  years. 

Hamilton  <fe  Seal,  Bellebrook,  0 "  Tariff 4      " 

Abner  Jennings,  Ur  ana,  0 "  Nutwood 3      " 

Sam.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0 "  Boston •  •  •  3     ** 

Hamilton  Wilson,  Somerford,  0 "  Mickey  Free 2      " 

B^ber  &  Eutz,  Lancaster,  0 "  Dangerous 2      ** 

it  «<  ««  Alarm 2      " 

J.  C.  Wilson,  Dayton,  0 "  Eber 1  year. 
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H.  Wilson,  Somerford»  0 • Stallion  Mayflower 1  year. 

J.  G.  Wilt>on,  Dayton»  0 Maie  Fan 11  years. 


J.  S.  Rarey,  Groveport,  0.  •  • . 

R,  G.  Corwin,  Dayton,  0 

J.  C.  Vance,  IJrbana,  0 

Abner  Jennings,  IJrbana,  0. . . 


Lady  Thetis 8 

Miss  Mattie •  •  •  •  •  7 

Lady  McCiellan 4 

2 

,.••.  2 


BOADSTXBS. 


Abner  Jennings,  IJrbana,  0 Stallion  Mora ••••••.•  Aged. 


Norton  Smithers,  Troy,  0 " 

8.  T.  Turner,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. .  •  •  *' 

W.  Bain,  Xenia,  0 " 

James  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0-  .  •  • .  " 

E.  8.  Eilboume,  Sidney,  0 <' 

J.  P.  Corault,  Troy,  0 " 

Richard  Nevins,  Columbas,  0 ** 

Henry  Cromwell,  Xenia,  0 " 

Uiram  Stokes,  Middleburg,  0 << 

Wm.  D.  Mason,  West  Jefferson,  0..  •  •  " 

J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield,  0 " 


B.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton,  0 ** 

D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma,  0 ** 

Martin  Peterson,  Xenia,  0 " 

W.  O.Davis,  Dayton,  0 " 

D.  V.  Pottle,  Xenia,  0 " 

W.  0.  Reim,  Springfield,  0 *\ 

W.  D.  Mason,  Xenia,  0 "* 


Gray  Eagle 4  years. 

Washienau  Chief 11  " 

Duke  of  New  Orleans.  •  4  '' 

Tom  Benton 8  *' 

Black  Wariior 7  " 

Morgan 6  ** 

Joe  Godwin 6  ** 

Gray  Cloud 7  " 

Peter  Mackle 8  <' 

W.H.  Clement 3  " 

Harry 3  " 

George 3  << 

King  Morgan 3  " 

Young  Stanwiz 3  " 

Monarch 3  " 

Nutwood 2  " 

Boston  Monarch 2      " 

Paragon  Morgan 2      ** 

Fearnought 2  '* 

Yellow  Jacket  .•••••..   1  year. 


A.  J.  Ryan,  VV  est  Jefferson,  0 * 

R.  H.  Burgdill,  Jamestown,  0 Mare 6  years. 

D.  D.  Moore,  Xenia,  0 "    Poll 7 

"  "         "    Fanny  Fern 4 


S  Pearson,  Dayton,  0 " 

8.  Eldridge,  Lebanon,  0 *' 

A.  C.  Jennings,  IJrbana,  0 ••  ** 

W.  D.  Mason,  West  Jefferson,  0 '' 

A.  J.  Ryan,  "  ....  " 

Erans  A  Perrine,  Lebanon,  0 " 

Robert  Way,  Xenia,  0 Filly  Isabel 2  years. 

M.  Burgdill,  Bellbrook.  0 •'     Qaeen 2     '* 

A.  0.  Jennings,  Urbana,  0 **    Ethelinda  Jackson 2      '* 

"  "  "    Jenny  Wallace 2      " 

Adam  Garlaughi  Alpha,  0 •  •  •  •  **    Dolly 1  year. 


Kitty 10 

Eliza  Logan 8 

Alice ^  6 

Lady  Putnam 6 

Donna 3 

Mag 3 
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D.  P.  Lirkin,  Se'ma,  0 Filly 1  year. 

Isaac  Dingier,  Bellbrook,  0 "     Flora 1      " 

M.  Burgdill,  «'  «•    Kate 1      *• 

B.  H.  Bargdill,  JamestowD,  0 Mare  colt 3  mos. 

J.  W.  Harris,  Dayton,  0 6  Shetland  ponies 

Houston  Lowe,      "  "  "      


H0R8K8  FOB   GIVXBAL   PURP08XS. 


Jacob  Wise,  JohnsYi-le,  0 •  •  •  •  • 

Jesse  Parsons,  Alexanderville,  0   •  •  •  • 

Jacob  Tippy,  Harshminsville,  0 

Z.  Browq,  Darrtown,  0 

C.  B.  Clarke,  Dayton,  0 

Oeo.  E.  Webber,  Hinckley,  0 

L.  D.  Wood (D ansae,  Hamilton,  0 

Wm.  Curcis,  London,  0 

D.  P,  Egbert,  L-banon,  0 

E.  F.  Lemon,  Urbana,  0 

Wm  Reed,  Monroe,  0 

T.  Phelps,  Blendon,  0 

Seven  Mile  S.ock  Co.,  Seyea  Mile,  0... 

Thomas  Hagan,  Seven  Mile,  0 

A.  D   Cline,  Mason,  0 

G.  D.  Shield^,  Springborough,  0.  .  •  •  • 

A.  Bobbins,  Fletcher,  0. 

Elisba  Sownrd,  Bellbrook,  0 

Wm.  Swails  Troy,  O 

D.  G.  Leigh,  Princeton,  0 

Z.  Mason,  Darrtown,  0 '• .  • 

P.  Yinnidgp,  Hamilton,  0 •  •  • .  • 

James  W) Cuff,  Middletown,  0 

W.  M.  Richards,  Jamestown,  0 

J.  C.  Hoffman,  Germantown,  0 

Samuel  McKee.  Seven  Mile,  0.  •••«.. » 
G.  D.  Shields.  Jr.,  Paddj's  Ran,  0... 
Wm.  D.  M*son,  We^^t  Jefferson,  O..,. 
Henry  Svaderner,  Ddiyton,  0.  ..•••.  • 
W.  C.  Davis,  " 


••••••• 


R.  H.  Burgdill,  Jamestown,  0.  .. 

Isaac  Smith,  E  iton,  0 

F.  A.  Bojser,  Carthage,  0 

Henry  Shaffer,  Le  Sourdsville,  0. 
R.  C.  See vi art,  Seven  Mile,  0.  ... 


Stallion  Tom 6 

**       Harry  Searcher 8 

**      Plow  boy  Morgan 8 

''       Highlander 4 

*'      Glencoe  •  •  •  • •  •  •  6 

*'       Eastman  Morgan 1*2 

"       Tom  Rolf 6 

*'      Paragon 4 

"      Wagner 6 

*'  Western  Eclipse  .•••..  4 

'*      Perfection 8 

"      Young  Telegraph 6 

"      Victor II 

**      Bellfounder 8 

"       Bill  Ciay 6 

«       Butler  Boy 7 

"      Black  Highlander 8 

**  Archy  Bellfounder  • . . .  6 

*^      Young  Monarch 4 

*'      Membrino 7 

*'      Perfection 3 

"      Belmont 3 

"      Forest 3 

**  Young  Guyan  ••••.•*.  3 

**      Morgan 3 

**      Bourbon  .  • 3 

*«      Black  Aleck 3 

"      Tom  Pennington 2 

"       Colt 2 

**      Iron  Duke 2 

••      Tom  Salter 2 

"      Young  Highflyer 2 

•'       Tickler 2 

*'      Young  America 2 

"      Perfection 2 

"      Bttter 2 


years. 
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B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia,  0 Stallion'Young  Olenooe 2  years. 

A.  H.  Long,  New  Jasper,  0 *'      Monarch 2      ** 

John  Shroyer,  New  Carlisle,  0 ''       Monarch • 1  year. 

F.  A.  Bolder,  Carthage,  0 « "      Young  Perfection  • .  •  • . 

Wm.  fleed,  Monroe,  0 <<       8  ockbolder 

Austin  Hudson,  Souih  Solon,  0 **      Louden  Roan , 

George  C.  Kemp,  Germantown,  O.  •  •  •       *'      Frank 

John  Hine<),  Dajton,  0 •  Colt  Sam  Husaid 4  mos. 

Wash.  i>izon,  Columbus,  0 **       en • 

Philip  Wier,  Ridgeville,  0 *'    Ben 6  mos. 

K.  H  Bu<^gdill,  Jamestown,  0 Horse  colt • 

D.  P.  L»rkin,  Selma,  0 *'         •*     

George  Fr>inci8,  Germantown,  0 Colt  Ed.  Forrest 4  mos. 

B.  C.  Stewart,  Seren  Mile,  0. Horse  colt 

J.  M  Siewart,  "  "        " 

John  Siroup,  Springborough,  0 *'        **    4  mos. 

John  Mines,  Dayton,  0 Mare  Jenny 9  years. 

««  «« «*     Lucy •••. 4      « 

Wash  Dixon,  Columbus,  0 "    F^n 7      «' 

Philip  Wier,  Ridgeville,  0 «     Fan 8      " 

John  Shroyer,  New  Carlisle,  0 **    Nellie 8      << 

Adam  Gerlaugh,  Alpha,  0 ''     Bet. 8      '' 

R.  H.  Burgdili,  Jamestown,  0 ''     7      <« 

D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma,  0 Brood  mare 9      '' 

««  *i  ,... "  «        ••^^ 5        ** 

David  Patton,  Camden,  0 "         '<     Eae 4      «< 

R.  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile,  0 MareSoco 11      « 

J.  M.  Stewart,           "             ''  Bay  Highlander 

W.  C  Siewart,          "             "  Jenny  Lind    4  years. 

John  Siroup,  Springborough,  0 *'  Poll 11      *• 

B.  Ramsey,  Ceotreville,  0 **  Brood 8      *• 

Elisha  Soward.  Btllebrook,  0 ''  Bolley 4      ** 

Evans  A  Perrine,  Lebanon,  0.  .•••••  •  **  Jen .  •  • 4      '* 

Jacob  Carr,  Washington,  0 "  Lady  Scott 6      ** 

J.  C.  Witson,  Dayton,  0 "  Nan 3      *« 

A  F.  Hpps,  St.  Marjs,  O *•  Kitty  Clyde 3     *' 

W.  H.  Hopping  A  Bro.,  W.  Jasper,  0  •  *'  Laura 3      ** 

B.  G.  Siewart,  Seven  Mile,  O **  Fiora  Duncan 3      <« 

T.  G.  White,  Centreville,  0 "  3      " 

D.  H.  Clemmer,  Johnsville,  0 Filly  Doll 2  years. 

James  O^an.  Dnyton,  0 ''  Jenny 2      <« 

James  Hopkins,  Bellebrook,  O '<  Kate • 2      '* 

Samuel  Andrews,  Dayton,  0. .  •  • **  Lady  BeUe 2      ** 

Z.  Brown,  D.rrtown,  0.  •••  • ''  Fanny 1  ^ear. 
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Wm.Prest,  Middletown,  0..#. ......  Filly 1  year. 

W.  H.  Hoppiog.  New  Jasper,  0 "    Fanny  Fern 1      " 

W.  M.  Richard?,  Jameslown,  O "     1      " 

J.  G.  Wilson,  D  lyton,  0 Mare  colt 

John  Shroyer.  New  Carlisle,  0 '*      "   Monarch 

R  H.  Bargdill,  Jamestown,  0 "      «*     


Wm  Prest,  Middletown,  0 " 

D.  P.  Larkio,  Selma,  0 " 

R.  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile,  0 '' 

Wm.  0.  Stewart,      "  " 


DBAFT    H0B8X8. 


J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  0 

W.  B.  Gest,  West  Liberty,  0 

David  BrowD,  Brant,  0 

J.  R.  Marshall,  Xenia,  0 

Method  &  Co.,  Miamisburg,  0 

W.  Reals  &  Co.,  McLaughlin's  Si'n,  Pa. 

F.  Duxel,  Eaon,  0 

A.  G.  Franklin,  Greenfield,  0 

D.  G.  Lee,  Hamilton,  0 ^ 

James  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0 

0.  Colwell,  Woodstock,  0 

J.  Wolf,  Xenia,  0 

G  6.  Adams,  Clifton,  0.« 

W.  H.  H.  Bri&to],  London,  0 » • 

E.  Rudy,  Troy,  0 

Jas  Marshall,  Xenia,  0 

G.  Farrington,  Mechanicsburg,  0  • » . .  • . 

J.  R.  Marshal],  Xenia,  0. • 

Adam  Gerlaugh,  Alpha,  0 . .  •  • 

Jos.  Rudy,  Hyattsrille,  0 

F.  Burgdill,  Bellebrook,  0 

Isaac  Swadener,  Alpha,  0 

J.  R.  Marshall,  Xenia,  0 

A.  M.  Townsley,  Cedarville,  0 

Jacob  Raff,  Alezanderville,  0 

John  Shroyer,  New  Carlisle,  0  • 

Wm,  Swailes,  Troy,  0 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  0 ••••.. 

H.  McClure,  Bellebrook,  O 

Thos.  Robinson,  New  California,  0  •  • .  • 
Thos.  Cramer,  Bellebrook,  0 ,  • 
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Stallion  Simson 5  years. 

u         ••••..  4      *• 

Ben 7 

Prince  Napoleon. •••  4 

Canadian  Highflyer..  6 

England's  Glory  ....  6 

Joseph  Finley 7 

Black  Traveler 9 

Membrino 6 

Jim 8 

Young  America 4 

Prince  Napoleon •*..  4     " 

Sir  William  Wallace.  9     " 

Ohio  Prince 3     " 

Trustee 

Bay  Norman 2     '' 

Lion 

colt 1  year. 

"  Charmer 

"Jim 

"  Norman 

**  French  Norman.. 


Mare  Lize 9  years. 

**  Nelly 8     « 

*•  Mary 4 

"  Tip 16 

**  Betsey  Hercules 6 

**  Amanda •  4 

''  Lady  Napoleon 6 


tt 

it 
it 
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J.  K.  Bonner,  Da;toii»  0 Mare  Bolly 9  years. 

Wm.  Bain,  Xenia,  0 '.      "    ^elly 4     " 

Tho8.  Robinson,  New  California,  0  .  • . .      ''    Nor 3     ** 

Jas«  Marshall,  Xenia,  O**************  Filly •• ••••••••••••••  ft     ** 

O.  Farrington,  Mechanicsburg,  0 •      **  Kate • 

Harvey  Shields,  Xenia,  0 i    "  Lady  Monarch 

Jas.  Marshall,  Xenia,  0 Mare  ooU 4  mUhs 

B.  H.  BurgdUl,  Jamestown,  0 ''     '' 


••••  •••« 


MATCHBD  HORSES   AND   MARKS. 


Pair  matched  roadsters,  geld.,  4  &  5  yt . 
**  mares. 


Adrian  A.  Sohenck,  Franklin,  0 .  •  •  • 
Howard  A  Van  Meter,  Woodstock,  0 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Urbana,  O "        "  **  6" 

W.  R.  F.  Ayres,  Dayton,  O "        "  "  6" 

Henry  Ten  Eyk,  Hyattsville,  0 • .  •  "        "             "         mares,      6  " 

D.  Mason,  Wayne^^ville,  O "        "              "             "           6  " 

B.  Hawker,  Dayton,  0 "        "             "             m           4" 

Isaac  Embo||en,  Miamisburg,  0 "  coach  horses, 

B.  Stout,  HamUton, O "    ".       " 

Henry  Ten  Eyk,  Hyattsville,  0 "    "         "       6" 

H.  M  Heaver,  Urbana,  0 *'    ''         "     geldings....        4 '< 

Jacob  Egbert,  Lebanon,  0 "    **         •'      6  &  7  <' 

Peter  Long,  Dayton,  O "    •'         "      4  &  6  •' 

B.  P.  Evans,  Franklio,  0 "     ''         **     mares 6  << 

D.  P.  Egbert,  Lebanon,  0 "    "         "         «•    4" 

JiMiah  Beard,  Darby  Greek,  0 *^  farm  or  draft  horses 3  '' 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Urbana,  0 "  matched  mares 4  (k  6  '' 

D.  W*  Henderson,  Clintonville,  0 *^  farm  or  draft  horses 8  '< 

A.  Hildbutt,  Camden,  0 "    *•        "  "      6&8" 

W.H.  Kent,  Dayton,  0... "    •*        "  "     5<k6'* 

W.  Bain,  Xenia,  0 "    •*        "        mares 4&6" 

J.  O'Neal,  Dayton,  0 "     **        "        geldings  ...  6  <k  7  " 

Thos.  Robinson,  New  California,  0  ...  •     "     **        **        mares 4*' 

Isaac  Stansell,  CentreviUe,  0 '<    "        **  **      8  &  4  " 

J.  A.  Thompson,  Miamisbarg,  0 Harness  gelding  PerriodoDcus.  . .  3  ** 


J.  N.  Lefever,  Dayton,  0 '' 

Martin  Johnson,  Vandalia,  0 '' 

L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamiiton,  0 .....  •  '' 

Wm.  Bain,  Xenia,  0 " 

Joshua  Brown,  Jamestown,  0 " 

&  Wiggins,  Dayton,  0 " 

D.  C.  Kent,  Dayton,  O '' 

Jonah  Bull,  Dayton,  0 ** 

3B 


Reuben 4  ** 

James 4  " 

Copper  Bottom..  6  *< 

Col.  Sanders. ...  4  '* 

Sam 4  << 

Charley 6  " 

Frack 6  •' 

Prince 6  " 
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J.  A.  Johnson,  UrbaDa,  0  • 

W.  R.  F.  Ay  res,  Dayton,  0 

C.  Peterson,  Xenia,  0 

Henry  Ten  Eyk,  Hyattsville,  0 .  • 

Isaac  0.  Hawkins,  Glarksville,  0 

T.  G.  White,  CentreyiUe,  0 

B.  Ramsey,  Centreville,  0 

D.  H.  Dryden,  Dayton,  0 

J.  H.  Stansell,  Centreville,  0 

W.  G.  Davis,  Dayton,  0 

Abner  Harris,  Centreville,  0  • 

A.  C.  Jennings,  XTrbana^  0 

Evans  &  Perrine,  Lebanon,  0 

W.  R.  Kent,  Dayton,  0 

J.D.Phillips,       "        

T.V.  Doup,         "        

R.  Nevins,  Colnmbus,  0 

T.  V.  Shertaer,  Franklin,  0 

Emanuel  Hawker,  Dayton,  0  ••••••.•  • 

Wm.  Stansell,  Centreville,  0 •  •♦ 

Howard  &  Van  Meter,  Woodstock,  0 .  •  • 

«  "  " 

J.  S.  Sharp,  Worthington,  0 

Henry  Ten  Eyk,  Hyattsville,  0 

J.  a  Hawkins,  Clarksville,  0 

Geo.  W.  Geran,  Blue  Ball,  0 

Jos.  Loy,  Centreville,  0 

J.  Johnson,  Yandalia,  0 

J.  H.  Stansell,  Centreville,  0 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Urbana,  0 

G.  Swarts,  Dayton,  0 

W.  H.  Hopping  &  Bro.,  New  Jasner,  0* 

James  Barton,  Columbus,  0 

Olho  Evans,  Franklin,  0 

J.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0 


Harness  gelding  Gray ••••  4j% 

"  <«       •••••6" 

"  ••      Pete 4  i" 

"  *«      Lowell 6  " 

"  «<      Tom ^«« 

"  <«       • . .  6  ** 

«  *«       10  ** 

<«  ««       , 3  tfi 

it  *'  .        • 

'i  '*      Sam 6  " 

"  "      Charley 7  •« 

a  a      Gray  Ike 7  " 

"  "      George 4  '• 

"  "       6  « 

"  "             , 11     M 

"  "      Major 6  « 

"  "  Jack  Rossiter  . .  •  4  « 

"  <«       4  « 

**  mare   Fanny  Galp 4  << 

««  "      Topsey 6  " 

•'  "      Paragon 6  « 

"  "      Late 5  " 

"  «      Lady  Jane 6  '• 

"  ««      Flora 6  " 

"  "      Kate 6  " 

"  "  Montezuma ....  4  " 

*'  «      Polly 4  •« 

"  "       5  « 

CI  *€              


R.  H.  Burgdill,         « 

Wm.  D.  Mason,  West  Jefferson,  0 

J.  C.  Wilson,  Dayton,  0 

W.  C.  Hankinson,  Franklin,  0. • . 
John  Enoch,  jr.,  West  Liberty,  0  • 
^.  A.  Schenck,  Franklin,  0 


•«••.«.... 


«•••.••«.• 


—  Rolf,  Springfield,  0. 


«<  « 3    M 

"  " 5  " 

«*  "      Morgan  .* 4  •• 

"  ««             ^    4€ 

"  «*      Queen 7  «* 

Saddle  stallion  Bluffer 8  <« 

**  *'      Dawler 7  " 

«•  "      Tom  Hall 5  ** 

*'       gelding  Millard  Fillmore.  6  *' 

«  •*      Jim 9  •* 

"  ••  Bellfounder  . .  . .  3  " 

*•  "  White  Stockings.  10  « 

"  ••  Sam  Hazzard...  4  '« 

"  "      Prince 6  «« 

*•  •«      Wild  Will 6  " 
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Jas.  Alexander »  Jamestown^  0 Saddle  gelding  Byram 9j%. 

R.  H.  Burgdill,  "  «  "      Tom  Hall 6" 

G.  H.  Dean,  Xenia,  0 "  "      Frank 4  •* 

J.  W.  Porttr,  GieenTille,  0 " 

W.  P.  James,  Gentreyille,  0 " 

J.  Patterson,  Dajton,  0 '« 

W.  D.  Mason,  West  Jefferson,  0 '' 

J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield,  0 " 

F.  A.  Brock,  Selma,  0 " 

Joshua  Brown,  Jamestown,  0 •  •  ** 

Howard  &  Van  Meter,  Woodstock,  0. •  ** 

i«  €t  U  U 


"      Civil  John  ......  8  ** 

mare    Eaty  Darling.  ••  5  '* 


Nellie... 
Clara.  •• 
Bill.... 
Jenny , • . 
Paragon . 
Lute.... 


John  Hnteheson,  Xenia,  0 • . .  •     ** 

Jas.  Hopkins,  Bellebrook,  0 ** 

Wm.  Reed.  Monroe,  0 '' 

P.  Lutton,  New  Jasper,  0 •* 

R.  L.  Yanharlingen,  Lebanon,  0 ** 

&  0.  Turner,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich Trotting  stallion  Washtenaw  Chief.!  1  <' 


...  4  *« 
...  6  " 
...  6  " 
...  6  " 

5  " 

Belle 6  " 

Pocahontas 6  ** 

Julia 4  << 

Kit 6  " 


L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton,  0 '< 

D.  P.  Bs^bert,  Lebanon,  0 .  •  •  • *' 

B.  Neyins,  Columbus,  0  • " 

J.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0 ** 

W.  D.  Mason,  West  Jefft^rson,  O ** 

B.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton,  0 .....  •  '* 

T.  Phelps,  Blendon,  0 *' 

G.  Swarts,  Dayton,  O ** 

R.  Neyins,  Columbus,  0  '' 

G.  W.  Ensley,  Dayton,  0 " 


it 


Tom  Rolf 6  '* 

Wagner .  •  •  •  •  .  •  6  ** 
Joe  Godwin  .... 

Reuben 8  ^ 

mare   Lady  Putnam. . .  6  *« 

gelding  Grit IS  << 

mare    Lady  Washington  6  «' 

"       6-  «  . 

geldiogJaokRossiter  ...  4  '^ 
**      Appenon. •  7  **. 


BWSBPSTAKBS.     ^ 

Z.  Brown,  Darrtown,  0 6  colts,  sired  by  Perfection. 

R.  H.  Burgdill,  Jamestown,  0 "  ''         Young  Highlander. 

Abner  Jennings.  Urbana,  0 Stallion  St.  Lawrence. 

Jacob  J.  Tiffy,  Harahmansville,  0 **       Plow  boy  Morgan. 

Z.  Brown,  Darrtown,  0 '' 


p.  Yinnidge,  Hamilton,  0 '* 

W.O.Davis,  DaytoD,  0 «' 

it  tt  tt 


W.  Beals  A  Co.,  McLaughlin's  Stat'n,  Pa    '' 

Geo.  C.  Webber,  Hinkley,  0 '' 

Wm.  Sir ailes,  Troy,  0 '< 


Highlander. 
Perfection. 
Belmont. 
Lron  Duke. 
Nut  Wood. 
Tom  Salter. 
England's  Glory. 
Eastman  Morgan. 
Young  Monarch. 
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8»m«  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0  .•••.••  Stallion  Boeton« 

B.  a  Kilbourne,  Sidney,  0 "  Black  Warrior. 

F.  A.  Bolser,  Carthage,  0 **  Young  America. 

"  "  "  Young  Perfectton. 

D.  G.  Lee,  Hamilton,  0 **  Membrino. 

a  G.  Turner,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich '«  Washtenaw  GhieL 

Wm.  Reed,  M;onroe,  0 «•  Perfection. 

J.  F.  Covault,  Troy,  0 "  Morgan. 

T.  Phelps,  Blendon,  0 , **  Youog  TeJeacope. 

Seven  Mile  Stock  Co.,  Seyen  Mile,  0. . .  *'  Victor. 

J.  McEee,  ."  ...  **  Bombon. 

B.  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile,  0 <<  Butler. 

ThoB.  Hagan,  '«  «*  Bellefounder. 

G.  D.  Shields,  Jr.,  Paddy's  Run,  0  .  • . .  '«  Black  Aleck. 
G.D.  Shields,                    "            ....  "  Butler  Boy. 

L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton,  0 "  Tom  Rolf. 

Reber  A  Eutz,  Lancaster,  0 *'  Dangerous. 

J.  0*  Hofifman,  Germantown,  0  ^ <<  Morgan. 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  0 «'  Sampson. 

John  Sutphin,  Middktown,  0 '<  £d«  Forrest 

Richard  Nevips,  Columbus,  0 '<  Joe  Godwin. 

J.  G.  Yance,  Urbana,  O  •  • .  • ''  Fearnought. 

J.  0.  Wilson,  Dayton,  0 Mare  Nan. 

"  " "  Fan, 

JohnHlnes,        *'  '<  Jenny. 

Jacob  Pafr,  Alexanderville,  0 "  Liie. 

J.  a  Rarey,  Groveport,  0 ''  Lady  Thetis. 

A.  F.  Hipp,  St.  Marys,  0 '<  Kitty  Clyde. 

John  Shroyer,  New  Carlisle,  0 **  Nellie. 

W.  H.  Hopping  <fc  Bro.,  New  Jasper,  0 .  <<  Hatty  Till. 

Jacob  Carr,  Washington,  0 "  Lady  Scott 

Wm.  Swailes,  Troy,  0 "  Mary. 

D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma,  0 **  Brood  mare. 

R.  H.  BurgdiU,  Jamestown,  0 «  «< 

J.  A.  Johnston,  Urbana,  O •'  Miss  Mattie. 

P.  Phelps,  Blendon,  0 '<  Lady  Washington. 

R,  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile,  0 «'  Sooo. 

J.  M.  Stowart,  «<  '<  Bay  Highlander. 

W.  C.  Stewart,         "  • '  Jenny  Lind. 

R.  C.  Stewart,  "  "  Flora  Duncan. 

F.  A.  Brock,  Selma,  0 '<  Clara. 

D.  P.  Larkin,    '<  <'  Jane. 

H.  McClure,  Bellbrook,  O "  Betoy  Hercules. 
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S.  "Eidriige^  Lebanon,  0 Mare  Eliza  Logan. 

Eyans  &  Penine,  Lebanon,  0 **  Jen. 

W.  J.  McFeeley,  Colambos,  0 "  Gasta. 

E.  Soward,  Bellebrook^  0 **  Nancy  Boxer. 

W.  H.  Hopping  d?  Bro.9  New  Jaiftper,  0.     '*  Annie  Laurie. 

Robert  Way,  New  Jasper,  0 ••  Isabella. 

JACKS  AKD  ItULlS. 

N.  Smith,  Troy,  0 Jack  Castillian,  6  years. 

W.  C  Davis,  Dayton,  0 *'   3  years. 

Jesse  Parsons,  Alezanderville,  O **   Bob,  2  years. 

W.  C.  Davis,  Dayton,  0 "    2  years. 

"  **  "1  year. 

C.  Glagget,  Xenia,  0 *'   colt,  3  months. 

**  **  Jennet  Ifariha,  Tjears. 

W.  0.  Davis,  Dayton,  0 *«   3  years. 

"  ** "    gyears. 

"  <*  "    1  year. 

D.  W.  Holdeman,  Yandalia,  0 Pair  of  mules,  Jack  and  Saul,  3  years. 

W.  Stansell,  Centreville,  0 **  **       Jim  and  Jerry,  6  years. 

W.  Haines,  Dayton,  0 **  **       Dave  and  John,  3  years. 

**  **       ..•..•• .Sbglemiile,  Dave,  6  years. 

W.  H.  H.  Bristol,  London,  0  •  •  •  •  • Pair  of  mules,  Fanny  A  Jenny,  S  A  8  ynk 

John  Wildeman,6elma,0....« ''  '<      1  year. 

A.  S.  Sanders,  Oarrtown,  0 .  • ''  ''      6  and  8  years. 

C.  Clagget,  Xenia,  0... • Pair  sucking  mule  colts. 


NO.  OF  ENTRIES  IN  THE  CLASSES  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

7IR8T  DXPABTlttNT. 

Sazon  sheep • 24 

Merinoes  and  grades 24 

Slesians 18 

Long  wool • 20 

Southdown  13,  and  Cashmere  goats  6 • ••••  19 

Swine,  large  breeds 37 

"      smaU    *«      20 

**      sweepstakes • • ••  14 

Poultry 20 
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fiXCOHD   DSPARTMKIT. 

MaobiDery,  engines^  etc .  • .  •  • • • 15 

Agrioaltaral  macbines — Ist  division ••••  50 

"                "            2d      "       59 

"                "             Sd      "       *. 27 

Tools  and  household  implements • 28 

Plows 20 

Vehicles 17 

Household  implements,  knitting  and  sewing  machines •  • .  •  •  14 

THIRD   DSPARTMXNT. 

Silks  and  mill  fabrics 20 

Needle,  shell,  and  wax  work • 98 

Household  fabrics • 53 

Worked  metals ••••••••••••• 11 

Stoves,  castings,  etc. •  ^« • 25 

Cabinet  ware** « 19 

Coopers*  and  carpenters*  ware  •  • . .  v 16 

Saddlers'  and  shoemakerb*  ware 21 

Chemicals  ••••• •••••  7 

Philosophical  and  surgical  instruments • 9 

Glass,  crockery,  stone-ware,  etc •  •  5 

70UBTH  DXPAHTHKHT. 

Field  crops 2 

Flour  and  grain  • 52 

Butter,  bread,  etc..* • « 35 

Cheese 3 

Honey,  sugar,  preserves,  etc • « 1 98 

Vegetables,  roots,  etc .  • •  •  •  44 

TOTR  DSPARTMBHT. 

Flowers,  professional  list • 59 

<«        amateur  list • .  • •  •  • .  42 

Apples • • • •  6 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  etc • « •  •  •  73 

Orapes 21 

SIXTH  nEPARTMBNT. 

Painting,  drawing,  etc • • 30 

Ifusical  instrun^ents •  • 3 
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BEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  AWARDS  OP  PREMIUMS  AT  THE 
TWELFTH  OHIO  STATE  FAIR, 

Bsld  (U  DayUm,  Siptemher  lOth  to  \^,  1861. 

OATTLB. 

SHOETHORNB. 

Best  bull,  3  years  and  oyer,  George  M.  Coulter,  Reesyille 050 

Second  best  bull,  S  years  and  over,  W.  R.  Dunlap,  Xenia SO 

Best  bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia 30 

Second  best  bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Alfred  Coulter,  Reesville 20 

Best  bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Z.  Vesey,  Reynoldsburg 25 

Best  bull  calf,  D.  McMillan,  Xenia  .  /. , 10 

Best  cow,  3  years  and  over,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield  •  • 50 

Second  best  cow,  3  years  and  over,  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia 30 

Best  cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia 30 

Second  best  cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield 20 

Best  heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield • 25 

Second  best  heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  0.  M.  Clark,  Springfield 15 

Best  heifer  calf,  D,  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia •  10 

iecond  best  heifer  calf,  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia 5 

Repyfi  of  GonmkUe  on  Shorthorns, 

The  number  of  animals  exhibited  was  not  large,  but  of  superior  quality.  We 
hold  that  it  is  useless  for  the  Board  to  restrict  as  to  the  feeding,  for  no  judge  can 
tell  what  a  thin  Durham  will  become  when  fattened,  as  the  fat  may  go  on  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  in  patches.  J.  0.  B.  Rbbiok, 

T.  V.  RSBBB, 

A.  P.  Howard. 

DXT0>8. 

Best  bull,  3— 4  years,  E.  Matchem,  Pittsfield 020 

"    cow,         "  '<  "        20 

"    calf,         •*  *'  *' 8 

No  report  on  Derons. 

WOBK  OZBV  AHD  STKBBS. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  4 — 5  years,  Wm.  Brock,  Qi  ape  Groye 025 

Second  best  yoke  of  oxen,  4 — 5  years,  Wm.  Palmer,  Bloomington 15 

TAT  OATTLB. 

Best  single  bullock,  4 — 5  years,  J.  Enoch,  Jr.,  West  Liberty 030 

Second  best  single  bullock,  4—5  years,  J.  Enoch,  Jr ,  West  Liberty •  •     20 

Best  single  bullock,  3-— 4  years,  F.  A.  Brock,  Grape  Groye 20 

8WX1FSTAKB8  OH  OATTLB. 

Best  herd  of  bull  and  4  cows,  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia •• 0100 
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8«eond  best  herd  of  boll  and  4  cows,  0.  U.  Clark,  Springfield $60 

Best  bull  and  6  of  his  cakes  not  less  than  1  year^  W.  Palmer,  Bloomington,    60 

Best  bull  of  any  age,  Z.  Yesey,  Reynoldsburg  -. 60 

Best  covr  of  any  age,  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia • • M 

Beport  of  tommUUe  on  Work  Oxen,  Sleera,  Fat  CaUU  and  Milch  Cow. 

Your  committee  on  work  oxen,  steers,  fat  cattle  and  milch  cows  beg  leaye  to 
report  that  the  entries  for  their  examination  were  quite  limited,  but  mostly  of 
superior  quality.  The  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  which  we  awarded  premiums  were 
fine-styled  cattle,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  part  of  your  committee,  were  too  fleshy 
for  working  purposes. 

The  premium  bullocks  were  fine  specimens  of  fat  cattle,  thoroughly  fed.  The 
statement  furnished^ by  exhibitor  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire.  It 
should  state  the  increased  weight  during  the  seyeval  periods  of  stall-feeding  and 
grazing.  T.  F.  Jot, 

Z.  Veset, 
•  R.  D.  Pettitt. 

Fed  from  let  November  to  10th  May,  160  bushels  com,  at  26  cents.  •  •  •  940  00 

Pasturing  from  10th  May  to  Ist  August ....  ,.••. 7  60 

From  Ist  August  to  10th  September,  36  bushels  com,  at  26  cents 8  76 

•66  26 

Jomr  Eeoch,  Jr. 


HORSES. 

THOBOUGHBBSnS. 

Best  stallion,  4— 6  years,  J.  0.  Vance,  TTrbana  • .•••• 960 

Seoond  best  stallion,  4^6  years,  Hamilton  &  Seal,  Bellbrook 26 

Best  stallion,  3—4  years,  Samuel  Alexander,  Jamestown 26 

Best  stallion,  2 — 3  years,  Reber  k  Kutz,  Lancaster ••.•...•••••••  20 

Second  best  stallion,  2^3  years,  HamUton  Wilson,  Somerford 10 

Best  stallion,  1—2  years,                            *'                  "          16 

Best  brood  mare,  4—6  years,  J,  S.  £arey,  Oroyeport  •  •  ••.•••. •  •  •  30 

Seoond  best  brood  mare,  4 — 6  years,  R.  G.  Corwin,  Dayton  •  •  •  • •  •  20 

BOADSTSBS. 

Best  stallion,  4—6  years,  Richard  Neyins,  Columbus 960 

Second  best  stallion,  4 — 6  years,  E.  S.  Eilboume,  Sidney .  •  • •  26 

Best  stallion,  3—4  years,  L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton.  ••••.•••. 26 

Second  best  stallion,  3 — 4  years,  Martin  Peterson,  Xenia •  •  16 

Best  stallion,  2-3  years,  D.  Y.  Pottle,  Xenia , 20 

Second  best  stallion,  2—3  years,  W.  0.  Davis,  Dayton •(  1 

Best  brood  mare,  4 — 6  years,  S.  Eldred,  Lebanon • SO 
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Seoond  best  brood  mare,  4—6  years,  W.  D.  Mas(»i»  West  Jefferson 990 

Best  brood  mare,  3—4  years,  Eeans  4  Perrine,  Lebanon *0 

Second  best  brood  mare,  3—4  years,  A.  J.  By  an.  West  Jefferson 16 

Best  brood  mare,  2—3  years,  A.  0.  Jennings,  Urbana • •  1^ 

Second  best  brood  mare,  2—3  years,  A.  0.  Jennings,  Urbana 10 

Best  filly,  1—2  years,  D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma ^^ 

Second  best  filly,  1—2  years,  Isaac  Dinglei,  Bellbrook ^ 

Honan  tqb  Gsnaii.  fubfosm. 

Beat  stallion,  4— fiyears,  Wm.  Eeed,  Monroe ^^ 

Second  best  stallion,  4— 5  years,  Z.  Brown,  Dairtown ••••  ** 

Best  stallion,  3—4  years,  H.  P.  Yinnedge,  Hamilton ^ 

Second  best  stallion,  3—4  years,  Z.  Brown,  Darrtown  •  •  •  •  • 1^ 

Best  stallion,  2—3  years,  Isaac  Smitb,  Eaton •  • .  • ^ 

Second  best  stallion,  2 — 3  years,  B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia 1^ 

Best  stallion,  1— t  years,  F.  A.  Balsar,  Gartbage 1^ 

Second  best  stallion,  1 — 2  years,  Wm.  Reed,  Monroe •••••• 1^ 

Best  sacking  colt,  Jobn  Sbonp,  Springfield  •  • • 1^ 

Second  best  sucking  colt,  R.  H.  Bnrgdill,  Jamestown • • ^ 

Best  brood  mare,  4—5  years,  R  0.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile '^ 

Second  best  brood  mare,  4—5  years,  D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma « 90 

Best  brood  mare,  3—4  years,  R.  C.  Stewart,  Seyen  Mile 90 

Second  best  brood  mare,  3 — 4  years,  J.  C.  Wilson,  Dayton 1^ 

Best  brood  mare,  2—3  years,  D.  H.  Clemmer,  Jobnsyille •  •  • 1^ 

Second  best  brood  mare,  2—3  years,  S.  A.  Anderson,  Dayton 10 

Best  filly,  1—2  years,  Z.  Brown,  Darrtown ♦ 10 

Second  best  filly,  1—2  years,  Wm.  Prest,  Middletown ^ 

Best  sucking  mare  colt,  Jobn  Shroyer,  New  Carlisle • • ••  10 

Second  best  sucking  mare  colt»  R.  H.  Bnrgdill,  Jamestown  •••••• ^ 

[NoTB.— R.  0.  Stewart  and  W.  0.  Stewart  bad  superior  mare  colU  duly  entered* 
which  they  designed  exhibiting,  but  which  were  not  before  the  committee  from  no 
fault  of  theirs.— EjuDPPJUT.] 

PBiLTT  B0B8I8. 

Best  stallion,  4—5  years,  W.  Seals  A  Co.,  McLaughlin,  Pa 9^ 

Second  best  stallion,  4—5  years,  J.  B.  Marshall,  Xenia •  •  •  •  •  25 

Beat  stallion,  3—4  years,  W.  H.  H.  Bristol,  West  Jefferson 96 

Second  best  stallion,  3—4  years,  Bmanuel  Rudy,  Troy •  •  1^ 

Best  stallion,  2—3  years,  James  Marshall,  Xenia.  • • 20 

Second  best  stallion,  2—3  years,  Q.  Farrington,  Mechanicsbnrg  •••••. 10 

Best  stallion,  1—2  years,  Joseph  Rudy,  HyatUyille ^  • . . .  15 

Second  best  stallion,  1 — 2  years,  J.  R.  Marshall,  Xenia  .••... 

Best  sucking  colt,  A.  M.  Townsley,  Cedaryille • •  •  •  10 

Second  best  sucking  colt,  J.  R«  Marshall,  Xenia •••••••••  6 
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Best  brood  mare,  4 — 5  years,  Wm.  Bain,  Xenia.. • 990 

Second  best  brood  mare,  4—5  ye-irs,  H.  McClure,  Bellbrook 80 

Best  brood  mare,  3 — 4  years,  T.  Robinson,  New  Oalifomia  •  •  • .  • •  80 

Best  broud  mare,  2—3  years,  Q.  Farrington,  Mecbanicsburg •  15 

Second  b<*8t  brood  mare,  2 — 3  years,  Harrey  Shields,  Xenia •  •  •  •  •  10 

Best  sucking  mare  colt,  R.  H.  Bnrgdill,  Jamestown 10 

Second  best  suckiog  mare  colt,  R.  H.  Burgdill,  Jamestown .••••••  6 

ICATOHBD   H0B8I8  AND   MARIS. 

Best  pair  matched  roadsters,  W.  R.  Ayres,  Dayton •  925 

Best  pair  ooacb  horses,  J.  Egbert,  Lebanon 86 

B€St  pair  farm  or  drafi  horses,  J.  Beard,  Darby  Creek 26 

OKLDINGB  AND  MASKS  70B  SADDLB  AKD   HARNZ88. 

Best  gelding  for  harness,  4—5  years,  L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton. 920 

Second  best  gelding  for  harness,  4 — 5  years,  R.  Nevins,  Ck>Iumbus •  •  10 

Best  mare  (or  harness,  4—5  years,  J.  A.  Johnson,  Urbana • 20 

Second  best  mare  for  harness,  4—5  years,  J.  S.  Shaip,  Worthington  •••••••  10 

Best  gelding  for  saddle,  4—  5  years,  O.  H.  Dean,  Xenia  •  •  • .  • • 20 

Second  best  gelding  for  saddle,  4 — 5  years,  W.  D.  Mason,  West  Jefferson.  •  •  10 

Best  mare  for  saddle,  4 — 5  years,  Howard  &  Van  Metre,  Woodstock 80 

Second  best  mare  for  saddle,  4—5  years,  J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield 10 

TB0TTEB8. 

Best  and  fastest  trottbg  stallion,  L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton Sil?.  med. 

Best  and  fast^t  trotting  mare,  R.  Kevins,  Columbus *' 

Best  saddle  stallion,  J.  Alexander,  Jamestown .•••«•«.••••••• 920 

Second  best  saddle  stallion,  J.  Alexander,  Jamestown 10 

fiWBBFSTASXS  OV  OOLTS. 

Best  5  oolts,  3  years  and  under,  by  same  sire,  Z  Brown,  Darrtown 940 

''Perfection,''  sire  of  above  5  oolts • Sily.  med. 

Second  best  6  ooPs,  3  years  and  under,  hj  same  sure,  B,  H.  Bnrgdill,  James- 
town   •  •  • • 980 

*'  Highlander,''  sire  of  above  5  colts •  •  tSilv.  med. 

BWUF8TAKI8  OV  H0B8X8. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed,  L.  D.  Woodmansee,  Hamilton  • SlOO 

Best  mare  of  any  age  or  breed,  J.  M.  Stewart,  Seren  Mile 100 

JACKS  AKD   MULVB. 

Best  j Ack,  3—4  years,  N.  Smith,  Troy • 986 

Best  jack,  2—3  years,  W.  C.  Davis,  Dayton 16 

Best    ack,  1—2  years,  "  **       10 

Best  jsinaet,  3—4  years,  C  Cleggett,  Xenia « •  •  •  • •  •  •     16 
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BcBt  jennety  8—3  yean*  W.  0.  Davis,  Dayton •  • 910 

Best  jennet,  1—2  years,  "  "      5 

Best  pair  of  mu^es,  S— 3  years,  D.  D.  Holderman,  Yandalia 15 

Best  male  colt,  0.  Oleggett,  Xenia • 6 

Best  pair  of  yeatling  mules,  John  Williams,  Selma  .%•....•. ..•••.  Com. 

No  reports  of  committees  on  any  of  these  classes. 


SHEBP. 

SAZOllg  AND  GBAD18. 

Best  bnek  over  8  years,  John  Singer,  New  Athens  .•....••... 9t0 

Second  best  back  over  8  years,  H.  J.  Starr,  Carey 10 

Best  buck  under  8  years,                 "              "      .^. 80 

Second  best  buck  under  2  years,  John  Singer,  New  Athens  .••••••• •  10 

Best  pen  of  6  ewes,  2  years  and  over,  "                 "            20 

SecoBd  best  pen  of  6  ewes,  2  years  and  over,  H.  J.  Starr,  Carey. 10 

Best  pen  of  6  ewes  under  2  years,  C.  M.  Carr,  Carey 20 

Second  best  pen  of  6  ewes  under  2  years,  J.  Singer,  New  Athens. 10 

Best  pen  of  6  lambs,  J.  Singer,  New  Athens 15 

Second  best  pen  of  5  lambs,  H.  J.  ^tarr,  Carey 10 

Best  fleece  of  Saxony  wool,         "            " 2 

StLXSIAKB  AVn   GRADIS. 

Best  buck  over  2  years,  J.  Singer,  New  Athens S20 

Second  best  buck  over  2  years,  H.  J.  Starr,  Carey 10 

Best  buck  under  2  years,                  **              *'     • 20 

Stcond  best  buck  under  2  years,  John  Singer,  New  Athens 10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  over  2  years,          **                   "          80 

Second  best  pen  of  5  ewes  over  2  ysars,  H  J.  Starr,  Carey 10 

Best  pen  of  5  lambs,                                        «<             " 10 

Best  fleece  of  Silesian  wool,                           '<            '' 8 

lURIHOS   AND   GRAOia. 

Best  buck  over  2  years,  W.  Eagleson,  Cold  Spring  • 920 

Second  best  buck  over  2  years,  Isaac  Fulton,  Sidney 10 

Best  buck  under  2  years,                   ''                 <*     •  • 20 

Second  b<  st  buck  under  2  years,  Wv  Eagleson,  Cold  Spring 10 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes  under  2  years,         <«                    "           20 

Second  best  pen  of  5  ewes  under  2  years,  Isaac  Fulton,  Sidney 10 

Best  pen  of  5  lambs,  W.  Eagleson,  Cold  Spring 15 

Second  best  pen  of  5  lambs,  Isaac  Fulton,  Sidney • .  •  10 

LOVO  WOOL  BBSBP. 

Best  buck,  over  2  years,  N.  S.  Town^hend;  Avon • 920 

Second  best  buck,  over  2  years,  W.  Beals  k  Co.;  McLaughlin,  P^y^vt  ^!  ^ff^^ 
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Best  buck,  rnder  2  yean,  W.  Matthews,  Etna. • $20 

Second  best  buck,  under  2  years,  Ohas.  0.  PoUey,  Abingdon,  Indiana 10 

Best  pen  of  6  ewes,  over  2  years             ''                               *'            20 

"           6  ewes,  under  2  years,  J.  Gbamberlun,  Aron  ••••.••. 20 

"           6  lambs,  Wm.  Matthews,  Etna..... 16 

Second  best  pen  of  6  Iambs,  Wm.  Matthews,  Etna • .  10 

Best  fleece  of  long  wool,  Thomas  Bushnell,  HaysTille •  • 2 

Bepari  qf  Commitiee  on  Lang  Wool  Sheep. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  stock  en- 
tered in  this  class,  haye  performed  the  duties  assigned  us,  and  find  the  show  of 
sheep  in  this  department  rather  meagre  in  quantity,  yet  there  were  some  fine 
animals.   We  haye  attached  opposite  to  their  names  and  numbers  our  awards,  by 

affizing  first  and  second  premiums. 

A.  E.  Stricklx, 
BoBT.  Browk, 

JOHK  TVBKBULI.. 


Best  buck,  oyer  2  years,  Saml 
Best  buck,  1 — 2  years 
Best  pen  of  aged  ewes 

•*     of  ewes,  1^2  years 

**     of  lambs 


SOUTH  DOWVS. 

Toms,  Elpia  . . ,  • 920 

'  **       , 20 

'  **       •••     20 

>  <« • ».     20 

•  •« 16 


VAT  smxp. 


Best  pen  of  6  fat  sheep,  Ohas.  0.  PoUey,  Abingdon,  Indiana 
Best  siogle  fat  sheep  ''  '' 


916 
6 


OASHMEBE  OOATa 

Best  aged  buck,  S.  Sl  WiHiams,  Granyille. 

<<       buck,  1  year,  8.  S.  Williams,  Oranyille. 

"       buck,  under  1  year        "  *' 

Second  best  buck  "  **  *' 

"         ewe,  2—3  years         "  " 

ewe,  1—2  years         "  " 

ewe,  under  1  year      «*  ** 

See  proceedings  of  State  Board,  page  6. 

Wool  fiom  <<  SuUana,*'  first  premium  ;  ewe  of  I860. 

Bepari  of  OammSUee  m  Oaehmere  Cfoate. 

Imported  buck,  John  Bell.  Imported  in  1869,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stiles,  of  Oeoigia, 
liom  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  purchased  by  8.  8.  Williams,  at  a  cost  of  S  1,000. 
This  buck  ii  six  years  old,  and  was  shorn  last  spring  of  6  lbs.  of  marketaUe 
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wool,  at  98  per  lb.  His  weight  is  at  present  (and  we  find  him  in  average  flesh) 
185  lbs.  The  general  appearance  of  the  animal  for  hardiness  we  consider  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  species  heretofore  seen  by  us.  Next  we  find  two  1  year  old 
bucks,  Sampson  and  Napoleon.  Sampson  was  sired  by  John  Bell,  dam»  imported 
Yictoria.  He  clipped  4  lbs  of  clean,  nice  wool  of  a  very  superior  quality,  which 
was  taken  off  on  the  2l8t  of  May.  We  find  the  wool  on  him  at  present  five  and 
a  half  inches  long,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  well  worthy  of  the  first  premium. 
Napoleon  we  found  to  be  a  longer  framed  animal.  He  was  sired  by  Stiles'  Buck 
of  Georgia,  imported.  His  dam  was  imported  Sultana,  who  has  been  a  winning 
animal  at  the  State  and  United  States  fairs  heretofore.  Napoleon's  weight  at 
present  is  110  lbs.,  and  we  award  him  the  second  premium.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  we  find  about  these  animals  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  ears, 
which  we  find  to  be  eight  inches  long.  We  also  find  the  imported  ewe,  Victoria, 
a  very  superior  animal  in  our  judgment.  Her  weight  is  said  to  be  100  lbs.  Her 
dip  this  season  was  4^  lbs.,  and  the  grade  of  wool  we  find  to  be  like  that  of 
sheep,  the  female  wool  finer  than  the  male.  Her  age  is  five  years,  and  we  award 
her  the  first  premium. 

Next  we  come  to  the  grades,  three  in  number.  Ada  being  15-16,  at  nine 
months  old  weighed  30  lbs.,  and  her  clip  was  3  lbs.,  which  is  said  to  be  equal  if 
not  superior  to  the  thoroughbreds.  The  other  two,  Lizzie  and  Molly,  three- 
quarter  blood,  one  year  old,  which  plamly  show  their  cross  in  every  respect,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  these  animals  should  be  highly  recommended  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  all  that  class  of  breeders,  and  the  whole  public. 

Thos.  0.  Dtx, 
E.  Lbwis, 

A.  W.  LiVINOSTOV. 

SWIVB. 

LAROB  BRBBD8. 

Best  boar,  2—3  years,  A.  Oaton,  Cardington  •  •  •  • 820 

Second  best  boar,  2 — 3  years,  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon • 10 

Best  boar,  1—2  years,  J.  P.  Mamma,  Dayton. 15 

Second  best,  1 — 2  years,  John  Hines,  Dayton 10 

Best  boar,  under  1  year,  £.  &  B.  Bassett,  Milan 10 

Second  best  boar,  under  1  year,  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon 5 

Best  breeding  sow,  over  2  years,  J.  C.  Watkins,  Centreville 20 

Second  best  breeding  sow,  over  2  years,  E.  Newcome,  Dayton 10 

Best  breeding  sow,  1—2  years,  A.  Gaton,  Cardington •  •  •  15 

Second  best  breeding  sow,  1 — 2  years,  A.  Caton,  Cardington 5 

Best  6  pigs  of  same  litter,  J.  C.  Watkins,  Centreville 15 

Second  best  5  pigs  of  same  litter,  J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton 5 

Best  sow  pig,  under  1  year,  £.  dc  B.  Basset,  Milan. 

Second  best  eow  pig^  under  1  year,  Henry  Grbdle,  Fairfield. 
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Bepart  of  Committee  on  Large  Breede» 

Thirtj-fiye  entries  in  class  I ;  number  of  animals  in  competition  siztj.  Yonr 
committee,  in  making  their  kwards,  have  kept  in  view  the  following  points :  parity 
of  stbck.  symmetry  of  carcass,  constitution,  and  general  capacity  to  take  on  fat 
The  competition  between  boars  oyer  two  years  old  was  confined  to  six  animaU. 
In  one  shown  by  Andrew  Caton^  of  Oardington,  Ohio,  your  committee  found  the 
following  points  well  represented:  Purity  of  (Leicester)  stock,  breadth  and 
depth  across  the  shoulders,  length  and  roundness  of  body,  fullness  of  ham, 
dropping  well  down  in  the  hock  and  running  up  the  back,  so  that  the  length  and 
width  of  ham  were  unusually  good,  with  nice,  clean  head  and  ear — points  taken 
altogether,  in  our  opinion,  would  cause  early  maturity  with  as  little  feed  as  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  hog  of  large  size.  With  the  exception  of  this  one,  all  the  rest 
were  too  fat,  looking  more  like  hogs  fattened  for  the  knife,  than  ones  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.  In  reference  to  them,  the  committee  came  to  three  conclu- 
sions :  first — fat  enough  to  slaughter;  second — so  fat  that  they  were  of  no  ac- 
count for  breeding  purposes ;  third — amount  of  com,  mush  and  milk  fed,  un- 
known. The  exhibit  of  aged  sows  was  good,  showing  all  the  points  that  go  to 
make  up  a  hog  of  large  size  in  great  perfection.  One  exhibited  by  John  C.  Wat- 
kins,  of  Centreville,  Ohio,  a  cross  between  the  Poland  and  Berkshire,  combined 
the  greatest  number  of  good  qualities.  Tour  committee,  by  careful  inquiry  and 
investigation,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  among  all  the  breeds  there  is  nc 
one  that  sustains  its  own  type  so  well  as  the  Poland,  when  crossed  with  other 
breeds,  showing  a  force  almost  sufficient  to  Polandise  any  of  the  other  breeds 
when  crossed  with  them.  Sows  over  one  year  old,  four  entries.  Andrew  Caton, 
with  his  pure  blood  **  Leicester's,"  took  the  first  and  second  premiums  in  this 
class.  Both  of  hts  sows  had  a  litter  of  pigs  on  exhibition,  which  in  every  particu- 
lar represented  the  true  type  of  the  Leicester  stock.  We  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending to  breeders  who  like  this  Leicester  stock,  a  careful  examination  of  his 
hogs. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  to  breeders  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  differ* 
ent  breeds  pure,  which  will  enable  them  to  depend,  certain,  upon  what  kindo! 
hogs  they  will  have ;  for,  in  our  opinion,  if  there  was  any  one  feature  that  had 
prominence,  it  was,  that  where  the  different  stocks  had  been  crossed  there  was  no 
true  type  of  either  breed,  but  very  often  exhibiting  the  imperfections  of  all,  espe- 
cially when  they  had  reached  the  third  or  fourth  cross.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Leicester,  Poland,  Chester  White,  or  Berkshire,  are  any  one  of  them  i 
better  hog  when  kept  pure  than  when  crossed  with  each  other. 

W.  B.  MoLinra. 

BUTFOLK  Un)  SMALL  BRXXDS. 

Best  boar,  1—2  years,  J.  B.  Gates,  Hope ••••916 

Second  best  boar,  1 — 2  years.  J.  B.  Qates,  Hope  • IJ 

Best  breeding  sow,  over  2  years,  E.  Mewoome,  Dayton •  •  •  •  •    2  i 

H  M    1—2  years,  E.  &  B.  Bassett,  Milan 15 
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Best  breediog  sow,  }  year  E.-A  B.  Basseit,  Milan •  •  910 

Beat  6  pigs  of  same  litter,  J.  B.  Gates,  Hope .•••••     10 

BWXIFBTAKIS  OV   SWIHX. 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed;  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon 920 

Best  sow  '<  Henry  Warren,  Fairfield SO 

Bestboar  '*  J.  B.  Qates,  Hope Commended. 

Report  (^  CommiUie  on  Small  Breeds. 

1st.  Boar,  8  years.  First  premium  to  J.  B.  Oates.  Bii^le  entry,  and  worthy 
of  eommendation.  Sd.  T.  G.  White.  Only  one  entry ;  not  deemed  worthy  of 
preminm.  Sd.  Four  entries.  Premium  awarded  to  J.  B.  Gates,  as  being  the 
most  hardy  growth  and  best  proportioned,  good  feeders,  Ao. 

Sows  over  2  years,  one  entry,  E,  Newoome.  Large,  smooth  sow.  Fi?3t  pre- 
mium. Sows  over  one  year,  one  entry,  Suffolk.  Good,  easy  feeder,  dec.  First 
Premium.  Sows  under  one  year,  three  entries.  Premium  to  £.  d^  B.  Basaett, 
KiDe,lBmooth  pig,  easy  feeder,  good  for  lard ;  small  offiog.  Pigs,  three  entries. 
Preminm  to  J.  B.  Gates.    Fatten  at  any  age. 

A.  E.  Spragub. 

POULTRY. 

Best  pair  of  game  fowls,  A.  H.  Hipp,  St.  Marys 93 

2d       "               **           Jefferson  Patterson,  Dayton .  • 2 

Best    ''        Spanish  fowls,  E.  A  B.  Bassett,  Milan 3 

**        turkeys,  Jonah  Bull,  Dayton 3 

2d       **           '*        D.  Garst,  Dayton 2 

Best    **        geese,  Henry  Firestine,  Dayton .  •  •  • 3 

2d        **            **     Jonah  Bull,  Dayton • 2 

Best  6  yarietles  pigeons,  P.  Hellrigle,  Dayton ••..••. 6 

6        "      birds,               "              "     5 

exhibition  of  poultry,  E.  is  B,  Bassett,  Milan. • lO 

Museoyy  duck,  P.  Hellrigle,  Dayton.. .Com. 

Poland        **    Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville •••... •  •  • .  •  *' 


8SC0ND  DBPABTHENT. 
MAOBZirXRT,     SHGIRXS,     STO. 

Best  ^"ortable  steam  engine,  Owens,  Lane  dc  Dyer,  Hamilton - , « 

"    *     "        sawmQl,             "                "                 "         20 

shingle  machine,  E.  Fairchild,  Cleveland • ...»  5 

morticing    *'       H.  Smith,  Clarksville .  •  • 5 

tenonmg      "       Gea  Taylor,  Worthington «^ 

scroll  sawing  machine,  C.  W.  Griffith,  Dayton  ••••••• 5 

**    water  wheel,  Stout,  MiUs  A  Temple,  Middletown • 5 
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AGRIOULTUBAL  MACHIinS. 

(First  Division.). 

B68t  tbrashiDg  Machine,  Rouse  6s  Olark,  Plqua.^ • •  •  •  •  $15 

«    sweep  horse  power,  F.  W.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Ind • 10 

"    endless  chain  power,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield 6 

''    threshing  machine  operated  by  endless  chain,  Lagonda  works,  Spring- 
field        6 

«    clover  seed  balling  machine,  Birdsall  6b  Brokaw,  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y.      5 

*^    power  corn  sbeller,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield  .••••• • 3 

'*    hand  <<  E  £.  Smith,  Union 2 

«    sorgho  mill,  J.  L.  Gill  6s  Son,  Columbus 5 

«        **       evaporator,  L.  WoodhuU,  Dayton.  ..••••« 10 

"    cider  mill  and  press,  **  ** •       6 

"    haypress,  "  " 5 

**    horse  hay  rake,  Samuel  Rohrer,       "     • «.      9 

**    hay,  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  <fe  Co.,  Cleveland 6 

"     clover  buller,  O'Ferrall,  Daniels  k  Co.,  Piqua Dip. 

The  original  committee  being  unable  to  agree  on  sorgho  evaporators,  a  special 

committee  was  appointed,  who  reported  as  follows,  but  made  the  award  as  above 

stated: 

Seport  of  Committee  on  Sorgho  EvaporaJlors. 

The  committee  feel  in  great  hopes  that  ezhibiters  in  this  class  will  in  future 
trials  afford  still  better  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  their  apparatus  for  producing 

sugar  from  the  sorgho  plant. 

JOBBPQ  E.  Hou»8, 
J.  J.  Low, 

J.  WXSTSRMAV. 
AeSIOrLTCBAIi  MACRIVBS. 

(Second  Division.) 

Best  2  horse  wheat  drill.  Smith,  Barnes  6c  Co.,  Tiffin $10 

2d      '*                   **        Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co.,  Cleveland 6 

Best  1  horse  wheat  drill,  Fritz  6c  Euhns,  Dayton , 6 

Broadcast  sowing  machine,  T.  Marsh  6c  Co.,  Springfield 5 

Machine  for  cutting  and  shocking  corn,  W.  C.  Hall,  Newark 6 

Reaping  machine,  Whitely,  Fassler  6e  Kelly,  Springfield 5 

Mowing        "             "                    "                  "         6 

Combined  reaper  and  mower.  Long,  Black  6c  Allstatter,  Hamilton 6 

Hay  pitching  machine,  J.  L.  Mansfield,  Clockville,  N.  Y 3 

Corn  planter,  (horse  power),  Bomberger  6c  Wright,  Dayton 6 

Field  roller  and  crushet,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield 5 

Corn  cultirator,                    "           "              "         2 
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Report  <f  CcmmiUee  on  AgrieuUural  Machines, 

Your  committee  would  report  that  they  found  a  very  good  display  of  agrionl- 
tural  machines  connected  with  their  department.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in 
regard  to  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  We  found  it  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  superiority.  Those  machines,  to  which  we  did  not  award  premiums,  need  no^ 
consider  it  any  disparagement.  The  committee  would  cheerfully  recommend  them 
to  a  generous  public. 

TuROus  Andissok, 
JoHV  MoElbot, 
J.  A.  Cartbb. 

A  new  machine  for  gathering  hay,  patented  by  F.  F.  Fowler,  of  Wyandot 


county,  was  exhibited,  on  which  the  board  awarded  a  premium  at  the  January 
meeting.    (See  proceedings  of  State  Board,  page  6.) 
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The  machine,  as  the  cut  shows,  is  simple  ia  its  coQstr action,  and  easy  of  man- 
agement Its  practical  utility  has  been  thoroaghly  tested  by  the  inventor  and 
others  who  have  used  it. 

As  represented  in  this  out,  it  is  just  begmning  to  fill.  The  team  goes  length- 
wise of  the  winnow,  (one  horse  on  each  side  of  it)  till  the  machine  is  filled,  which 
hdds  from  six  to  ten  hundred  pounds.  Then  drire  to  the  stack  and  unload  by 
raising  the  handles ;  the  head  and  teeth  and  bandies  revolve  over  the  hay,  and  the 
machine  resumes  its  proper  position  for  reloading.  This  is  the  whole  process  of 
working  this  very  useful  machine  for  hauling  hay  to  the  stack. 


The  cut  shows  the  machine  as  it  appears  after  the  h'ly  has  been  carried  up  and 
over  to  the  outside  of  the  stack.  When  the  fork  is  placed  in  the  bay  on  the 
ground,  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  (which  is  rottry)  tur9|,^||,f^^qvyi4^^a|^, 
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as  the  borte  moTes  oat»  the  haj  is  not  only  lifted  up,  but  is  at  the  same  time  ear- 
ned arotmd  omt  the  stack ;  and  by  the  oross-beam  extending  oui  ov$f  the  stack, 
and  the  swing  of  the  rope,  the  stacker  is  enabled  to  haye  the  hay  deposited  any 
place  on  the  stack  he  wishes.  After  the  hands  have  had  a  few  honrs'  practice^ 
they  will  not  find  the  least  trouble  in  placing  the  hay  (with  the  machine)  anywhere 
they  please,  on  any  sized  stack  or  rick  they  may  wish  to  build.  Thin  machine 
does  not  draff  its  load  up  agaiiui  the  stack,  but  lifts  it  clear  from  any  obstruction^ 
so  that  it  touches  nothing  till  it  falls  from  the  fork  on  the  top  of  the  stack.  The 
same  horse  that  lifts  your  hay,  will  move  the  machine  from  place  to  place  and  field 
to  field,  without  taking  it  down.  It  has  to  be  put  up  but  (mce  a  year,  and  when 
you  are  through  haying,  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  away  in  a  small  space  in 
your  bam  or  shed. 

AOBIOULTUBAL  MAOHINSB, 

{Third  Divi9um) 

Best  portable  grist  mill,  J.  A.  Foreman,  Dayton  •  •  •  • •  •  • 96 

Best  smut  machine,  J.  H.  Jones,                do       •  •  •  •  • • 6 

Best  farm  feed  mill,  B.  0.  Taylor,              do       •  •  •  • •  • 6 

Best  fanning  mill,  John  W.  Free,  L%porte,  Ind • S 

Best  flour  packing  machine,  Samuel  Taggart,  Dajf  ton  •  •  •  •  • 5 

Best  brick  machine,  J.  W.  Penfield,  Waioughby 10 

Best  drain  tile  do             do                     do        « •  •  •  • • 6 

Best  bee  hive,  W.  A.  Flanders,  Cleveland 3 

TOOLS  ABD  IMPLIMBNTS. 

Best  chum,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield • 95 

Best  washing  machine,  J.  B.  Coffin,  Atshland « 3 

Best  clothes  horse,  J.  McCannon,  Dayton S 

Best  cabbage  cutter,  Oeo.  Limbert,   do     •  •  •  •  • 5t 

Best  well  pump,  Robert  Ogden,        do     • •  •  •     3 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water,  W.  H.  Hayden  k  Co.,  Columbus £ 

Best  collection  of  agricutlural  implements,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield  •  •  •  •  •  26 

PLOWS. 

Best  plow  for  general  purposes,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield  ••••••••••.•••  9 10 

Second  best  plow  for  general  purposes,  J.  Augha,  Dayton  •  • .  • •  •  •     6 

Best  sod  plow,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield • 10 

Second  best  sod  plow,  Ira  Reynolds,  do 6 

Best  l-horse  plow,  Fisher  <fir  Schofield,  Alpha • 6 

Best  mole  plow,  H.  A.  Ashley,  Springfield • 10 

Best  shuttle  plow,  Lagonda  Works,  Springfield • com. 

Best  single  shovel  plow,    do  do • »  do 

vxmcLBs. 

Best  S-horse  family  carriage,  Langdon  ^  Bros.,  Dayton .  •  • .^  • .  •  •  .1^0 

Second  best  do  do  do     •••ungiu^^^^^v 
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Best  l*horAd  famfly  oarriage^  LangdoQ  &  Bros.,  Dayton •  •  •  •  •  98 

Beat  top  buggy,  do  do     • •  •  •     6 

Best  trotting  vagon,  J.  M.  Walters  &  Bro.,  do     3 

Best  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes,  Fisher  &  Schofield,  Alpha 6 

Best  wagon  brake,  J.  Q.  Wolf,  Morristowp,  Ind ••• 2 

Best  sleigh,  Laogdon  <b  Bros*»  Dayton • 6 

Best  display  of  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc.,  Blanchard  &  Brown,  Dayton  •  •  • .     5 
Best  display  of  carriages  and  buggies,  Langdon  6s  Bros.,  Dayton 20 

BOUSXHOLD  MA0HIVS8. 

Best  knitting  machine.  Miss  S.  Bronson,  Cincinnati 95 

Best  sewing  machine  for  manufacturing  purposes,  Groyer  &  Ba)ier»  Cincinnati    6 

Best  sewing  machine  for  family  use,  Wm.  Sumner  &  Co.,  Cincinnati 5 

Best  sewing  machine  for  family  use,  not  costing  over  930,  Wm.  Bumner  <fc 
Co,,  Cincinnati .  •  •  • •  •  • .     5 

Bepari  qf  ConmUU$  on  Sewing  Machines* 

The  committee,  acting  under  instructions,  had  three  questions  presented  for 
their  decision— 

1st.  The  best  sewing  machines  for  family  use. 

2d.  Best  cheap  machine  for  same  purpose. 

3d.  Best  machine  for  general  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  they  are  aware  that  to  make  a  decision  which 
shall  command  general  assent,  actual  ute  of  the  yarious  machines,  and  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  mechanics  seem  necessary. 

Besides,  the  differences  between  the  various  machines  are,  in  some  cases, 
slight ;  each  has  its  excellences  and  defects ;  and  no  one  fulfills  or  perhaps  can 
ftilfill,  all  the  conditions  required  io  a  perfect  machine. 

The  machines  thus  far  invented  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— nn^/e  and 
douhU  thread  machines.  The  first  class  need  not  be  noticed.  The  second  may 
be  subdivided  into  what  should  be  called,  1st.  The  Loop  StiUh;  and,  2d.  The 
Loch  Stitch.  The  original  Baker  <k  Grover's  is  a  good  example  of  the  first ; 
Wheeler  <k  Wilson's,  and  the  shuttle  machines,  of  the  second.  The  loop  stitch 
machines  work  easily  and  noiselessly,  and  are  well  adapted  to  a  limited  class  of 
operations. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  those  machines  will  finally  take 
precedence  for  general  work  which  use  two  threads — an  upper  and  lower — and 
make  the  stich  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth.  The  Wheeler  and  Wilson's, 
Sloat's,  and  tbo  shuttle  machines,  all  make  this  stitch,  and  in  thisYespect  they  do 
not  differ.  The  modes  adopted  in  these  machines  for  locking  the  threads  to* 
gether,  and  the  mechanical  arrangement  and  combination  of  parts  for  producing 
the  vaious  movements,  constitute  the  main  differences  between  them. 

For  famUy  use,  the  committee  award  the  prize  to  Wheeler  6s  Wilson's  machine, 
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upon  the  followitig  grcrunds :  The  excdhnce  and  uniforndty  of  its  wori  :  the  rim* 
plieUy  of  ito  $tiruc(ur$;  rapidity  q(  execution;  and  ecae  of  moHUm*  While  fdr 
some  kinds  of  sewing  it  may  be  excelled  by  others,  yet  for  the  general  work  per- 
taining to  a  household,  we  believe  it  better  adapted,  upon  the  whole,  than  any 
other  machine. 

In  deciding  the  second  question :  **  The  heei  cheap  machine  for  family  use/' 
we  are  compelled  again  to  make  the  award  in  fkvor  of  Wbeeler  k  Wi^mm^t. 
While  their  second-class  machines  differ  from  the  first  class  only  in  finish,  no^iti 
sewing  qualities,  they  are  sold  as  low  as  any  other. 

In  selecting  a  machine  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  committee  meet  with 
mo)re  difficulty,  as  they  are  all  afike  in  this,  that  they  have  the  shuttle  move- 
ment 

The  new  machine  of  Qrover  k  Baker,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  connected 
with  the  shuttle,  avoids  the  itUerrupted  motion  of  the  needle  arm,  which  has 
heretofore  been  found  necessary  in  this  class  of  machines.  This  is  certainly  aa 
advantage  which  should  give  it  preference  over  other  shuttle  machines ;  provided 
further  use  shows  it  equal  to  them  in  all  other  respeets. 

Their  experience  in  irs  use  thus  far,  favors  their  decision. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desire  to  say,  that  in  makmg  their  awards,  they 
by  no  means  intend  to  disparage  the  various  other  well  known  and  valuable 
shuttle  machines.  The  inventors  of  these  tren  eewing  fingen  have  made  almost  a 
pastime  of  that  which  taxed  severely  the  health  and  strength  of  woman.  To 
them  we  accord  our  smcere  thanks,  and  we  hope  their  pecuniary  rewards  may  be 
commensurate  with  the  benefits  conferred. 

Db.  H.  B.  CoNKLiir. 


THIBD  DEPARTMENT. 

MILL  TABRICS. 

Best  pound  of  sewing  ailk,  L.  W.  Oarr,  Oleveland •  ••••• 92 

Best  10  yards  woolen  oloth,  W.  Fiahi  Dayton 5 

Best  10  yards  OMbmere,  Jno.  Studebaker^  Troy 5 

Best  10  yards  satinet                       **            •**     *•••• •.  5 

Best  10  yards  jeans,  Jas.  B.  Shaw,  Spring  Branch  ••■  5 

Pair  woolen  blankets,  Jno.  Studebaker,  Troy.., • •  6 

10  yards  flannel,  W.  Fish,  Dayton 3 

Double  carpet  coverlet,  Philip  Weer«  Ridgeville.  .•••••••••»• • 5 

8U)okingyam,W.  Fish,  Dayton. • 3 

HJBinLSy  SHBLL  AMD  WAX  WORK*  * 

Best  ornamental  needle  work,  Mrs.  W.  Smith,  Dayton.  •.••.••• ••••  93 

Beat  group  artificial  flowers,  Mrs.  A.  0.  Brown,  Dayton •••,.•••..    3 
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Best  rariety  wonted  work,  Miss  Hftyden,  Oolumbus. 98 

Best  faoey  needle  chair  work,  Miss  C.  Steele,  Dayton 3 

Best  worked  cushion  and  back,  Mrs.  H.  Pease,  Dayton •  •  • •  8 

Best  woolen  shawl,  Mrs  Mary  A  Bntler,  Delaware •  ^ 

Best  worked  quilts,  Mrs.  M.  Fry,  Dayton ^ 

Beat  white  quilts,  Mrs.  D.  Garst       •*      3 

Best  patch  work,  Mrs.  W  Oriffin      ''      ^ 

Best  sUk  quilt,  Mrs.  A.  0.  Brown     «'      ' 

Best  worked  portfolio,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  Smith,  Dayton ^ 

Best  lamp  stand  and  mats,  Mrs.  Owen            **       • ^ 

Best  ornamental  shell  work,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Bailey,  Sidney •  • ^ 

Second  best  ornamental  she^l  work,  Mrs.  Ada  Sanders,  Dayton ^ 

Best  silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  Wm.  Atkin,  Dayton • ' 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion,  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Butler,  Delaware ' 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  Smith,  Dayton •  8 

Best  embroidered  slippers,  Mrs.  A.  0.  Brown,  Dayton •  •  •  • ^ 

Best  worked  yail,  Mrs  D.  Garst,  Dayton ^ 

Best  worked  handkerchief.  Miss  S.  Bronson,  Cincinnati • ^ 

Best  woolen  shawl»  Miss  Carrie  Brown,  Dayton  •  • .  • ^ •  •  •  •  ^ 

BOUSIBOLD  VABBIOB. 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets,  Wm.  Richardson,  Lebanon •  •  •  •  •  96 

Second  best  pair  woolen  blankets,  Wm,  Stansell,  Centreville ..•••••  3 

Best  10  yards  linen,  Mrs.  E  Eoefer,  Dayton ^ 

Second  best  10  yards  linen,  Mary  Harbough,  Columbus  Qrore ^ 

Best  10  yards  kersey,  Mrs.  Mary  E  Matchem,  Piitefield ^ 

Best  15  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Morrison,  Dayton •••••••  6 

Second  best  16  yards  rag  carpet,  Mrs  Mary  Turner,  Dayton • ^ 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  E.  Matchem,  Pittsfield •  •  •  •  6 

Second  best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  G  W.  Kemp,  HarshmansTille 9 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brown,  Dayton • ^ 

Second  best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  Wm,  Ramsey,  Centreville •  1 

Best  pair  linen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  R  W.  Osbom,  Sandusky 2 

Second  best  pair  linen  knit  stockbgs,  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  Centreville •  •  •  1 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  Matchem,  Pittsfield •  • »  2 

Second  best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings,  J.  E.  Geddes,  Ripley  •  • 1 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread,  Mary  Harbough,  Columbus  Grove 2 

Best  pair  woolen  fringe  mittens,  Mary  Harbough,  Columbus  Grove  • 2 

Second  best  pair  woolen  fringe  mittens,  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  CentrevQle  ..•.•••  1 

Best  pair  mittens,  Mary  Harbough,  Columbus  Grove •  •  •  •  2 

Best  pair  mittens  by  a  Miss  under  12  years,  Ella  Stage,  Columbus  • 2 

Second  best  pair  mittens,  Thos.  Bushnell,  Ashland  county • •  •  •  •  •  1 

Best  stocking  yam,  Mrs.  E.  Matchem,  Pittsfield « • ••••• 

Best  gentlemen's. shirts,  Mrs.  M.  Fry,  Dayton. •♦^ 2 
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WOBXBD  MITAI4I. 

Best  display  of  axes,  J.  S.  SeDJamiOf  Dayton  •••••••••.••••••  t  • , $3 

Best horve  shoes,  Jno.  Sisty,  Milan •  •  • .  • •  •  • •••.•  3 

Best  brass  and  copper  works,  Robt  Ogden,  Dayton    •  •  • • •  •  •  •  5 

Best  plumbers' goods  and  ware        **                **         5 

Best  ehandeliers  and  burners            **               *'         •  •  • ••••••••  3 

Best  iron  and  steel,  Ohio  Iron  Company,  Zanes?iUe  .••..••.. •  •  •  •  3 

Best  meohanics'  tools,  J  8  Beojamin,  Dayton  •  •  • ••••••  5 

Best  tin  kilohen  utensils,  W.  F.  Gephart,  Dayton  .  • 3 

STOYBB,  OASTINQS,  BTO. 

Best  wood  cookiog  stove,  W.  F.  Gephart,  Dayton f  5 

Best  coal  cookiQg  stove  **  **        • .  •  • 5 

Beet  parlor  stove,  G.  F.  Spioer,  Cbcianati 6 

Best  house  lurnace,  R.  A.  Eerfoot,  Dayton  •  •  •  • ....•• 5 

Best  display  of  hollow  ware,  Neff,  Bennett  ^  Co.,  Dayton 3 

Best  church  bell,  W.  H.  Pease  ds  Co.,  Dayton 3 

Best  farm  bell,  Priti  ife  Euhns,  Dayton » • 3 

Best  chime  of  bells,  W.  H  Pease  ds  Co.,  Dayton 6 

Best  display  of  stoves,  N«ff,  Bennett  ds  Co.,  Dayton Commended. 

OASmXT  WARS, 

Best  dressing  bureau,  M.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  •  • » •  • f  5 

Bestsofa,  0.  P.  Boyer  ** 6 

Best  extension  table,  P.  Holverstiok  **  .  •  •  • 3 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs,  M  Ohmer,  Dayton • • 6 

Best  display  of  furniture,  0.  P.  Boyer,  Dayton • ••••   10 

Best  centre  table  "  *' 5 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture,  M.  Ohmer,  Dayton   10 

Best  French  bedstead,  M.  Ohmer,  Dayton •  • . .  Commended. 

Bepofi  of  CommUUe  on  QMfiet  Ware. 

The  committee  on  cabinet  ware  have  ez(Cmined  all  the  articles  on  exhibition, 
and  find  them  of  good  quality.  There  are  a  number  of  articles  exhibited  not 
specified  in  the  premium  list,  which  the  committee  would  recommend  to  the 
favoraUe  considtiration  of  the  Board ;  among  which  is  a  folding  bed,  by  W.  B. 
Pease,  of  Dayton,  a  spring  mattrass,  by  H.  P.  Dackey,  of  Piqua,  also  a  paper 
file,  by  J.  M.  Turner. 

Jas.  B.  Hohbqi, 
Hbmrt  Babnib^ 
J.  H.  Shawk. 
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OOOPBBB*  AVD   OAMmrXBB*  WARS. 

Best  display  of  cedar  ware*  Thomas  Brown  ic  Son,  Dajton  •■ • i3 

"           pine  ware,                  "                       "       ••... 2 

**           window  blindSf  Jolm  BotuEer,               **       • 3 

"           wahtttdoors,           "                         «'       3 

Best  floor  barrels,  Adam  Glingman,  HarsbmaBsyille  •  •  • 3 

**    butter  firkins,  Thomas  Brown  di  Son,  Dayton .....•..»  2 

'*    tumedware,                    "                      «      » 3 

Separi  (f  Oommiitee  on  Coopers*  and  Carpenlert*  Ware. 

We,  the  committee,  report  that  the  articles  exhibited  to  us  were  of  the  best 
quality,  and  we  recommend  them  to  a  generous  public.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
miums awarded,  we  recommend  a  diploma  to  Thomas  Brown  for  display  of  pine 
and  cedar  ware.  C.  Smith, 

Jos.  W.  Clattoh, 

JOflV  ElTBLEB. 


BADDUEBS'  AND   BHOSMAKXBS'   WARS. 

Best  trayeling  trunk,  Crew  dc  Warford,  Dayton 95 

**    display  of  boots  and  shoes,  N.  P.  Douglas,  Dayton 10 

**    set  of  carriage  harness.  Crew  dc  Warford,        **      • 5 

**    set  of  farm  harness,  '«  '* 5 

**    display  of  leather,  F.  Leslie,  Newark A 

**   display  of  shoe  lasts,  Crawford  h  Stiilwell,  Dayton 3 

Report  qf  CommiUee  en  Saddlere*  and  Shoemakere*  Ware. 

The  committee  find  in  this  class  (No.  9)  a  very  limited  display,  but  the  articles 
exhibited  are  generally  first  quality.  J.  MoDahibl, 

Bbioi  Binov, 
Kabtin  WARmSB. 


CBBMIOALS. 

Best  writing  fluid,  A.  Sheets,  Dayton •! 

display  of  blacking,  J.  Barter,  Cleveland •••.••.. 1 

lubricating  and  illuminatbg  coal  oils,  Smith  k  Salisbury,  Newark  ••••••    5 


«« 


Bepari  qf  CommUUe  on  Chemieale, 

4?he  undersigned,  committee  on  chemicals,  etc.,  make  the  following  report : 
Of  writing  fluid  but  one  speciooen  was  presented  for  inspection,  and  that  was 
manufactured  by  A.  Sheets,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.    It  flows  freely,  is  of  good  color, 
is  quite  free  from  sediment  on  standing,  and  your  commiilee  is  of  the  impression. 
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judging  from  its  ohemioal  composition,  that  it  will  be  a  durable  ink.    We  recom- 
mend a  diploma. 

Tvro  specimens  of  blacking  were  presented.  For  the  best  specimen,  in  the 
estimation  of  your  committee,  we  recommend  that  a  diploma  be  granted  to  J. 
Barter,  of  Gle?eland,  Ohio. 

Your  committee  examined  three  specimens  of  coal  oil  for  burning.  The  illu- 
minating properties  of  each  specimen  were  quite  similar ;  mdeed,  there  was,  so 
far  as  we  could  determine,  no  perceptible  difference.  The  only  point  of  distinction 
that  your  committee  feel  warranted  in  making  is  that  relating  to  the  more  gaseous 
and  volatile  properties  of  the  one,  and  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  others. 
This  being  the  basis  of  our  decision,  we  recommend  that  96  be  awarded  to  Smith 
is  Salisbury,  of  Newark,  O.,  for  the  best  illuminating  coal  5il  on  ezhibition. 

Your  coDunittee  examined  a  specimen  of  gutta-percha  roofing  manafactured  by 
Ghiy  4fe  King,  of  Cincinnati,  and  we  feel  free  to  commend  it,  so  far  iw  known  to 
your  committee,  as  the  best  known  composition  for  roofing ;  or,  if  consistent  with 
the  plans  of  your  Board,  we  would  recommend  that  a  diploma  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  our  report. 

Your  committee  examined  an  artificial  leg  presented  by  Douglas  Bly,  of  Gin* 
cinnati.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  embraced  in  the  list  of  articles  for  which  pre- 
miums are  offered,  but  we  feel  free  to  commend  it  as  a  most  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  combining  elasticity,  freedom  of  motion,  and  strength,  in  a  very  grieat 
degree  of  perfection.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  free  lateral 
motion  which  it  permits  of  the  ankle-joint,  it  is  an  improvement  over  any  artificial 
legs  now  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  specimens  of  artificial  teeth  presented  by  S.  F.  Compton,  of  Dayton,  are 
commended  by  your  committee. 

Three  specimens  of  drain  tile  were  examined  by  your  committee,  and  for 
smoothness  and  compactness  of  manufacture  we  recommend  that  a  diploma  be 
awarded  to  J  S.  Gregory,  of  Maumee  City,  0.  We  commend  the  specimen  of 
Da?is  4fe  Richardson,  of  Union,  Montgomery  county,  for  quality  of  material. 

Two  calendar  clocks  were  examined  by  your  committee.  We  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  machinery  by  which  Mr.  HoUey 
Skinner,  of  Cleveland,  0 ,  accomplishes  the  motions  in  his  calendar.  Of  the 
machinery  by  which  Mr>  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Dayton,  accomplishes  his  motions,  we 
cannot  speak  so  definitely.  He  has,  however,  one  additional  motion,  t.  e.  equation 
of  timti ;  and  all  accomplished,  as  far  as  your  committee  can  judge,  by  machinery 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    Your  committee  would  recommend  a  silver  medal 

to  both.  Respectfully  submitted,  Stoddabd, 

S.  G.  Abmob, 

8.  FORRIR. 
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FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

FLOVE  AHD   GRAXH. 

Best  barrel  flour,  Wm.  Harris,  Dayton Dip.  and  95 

Second  best  barrel  floar,  Hunter  ic  Co.,  Hamilton **  3 

Beat  half  bushel  white  winter  wheat,  Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville* 5 

"          "            red              "           J.  8hro>  tr,  New  Carlisle 6 

**         "           spring  wheat,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Rejnoldsburg 5 

'«         ''            oats,  T.  Bushnell.  Haysville 3 

''          **           barley,  Joel  Fank»  Urbana S 

«*         "            buckwheat,fl  R  Holt,  Worthington 2 

**    bushel  timothy  seed,  A.  W.  livingston,  Beynoldsburg 3 

«<         *•    clover  feed,  Geo.  R.  Mumma,  Dayton 3 

"    half  bushel  orchard  grass,  8.  R.  Holt,  Worthington 3 

**    yellow  com,  W.  Warden,  Oleves •• 3 

**    white  corn,  Samuel  Bean,  Lebanon • >• 3 

**    early  com,  Wm.  Warden,  Cleves  • • 3 

**    collection  of  yarieties  of  com,  Wm.  Warden,  Cleves 6 

**    10  pounds  dressed  flax,  Wm  Stansel,  Centreville •  •  •  2 

Datton,  SepL  12,  1861. 
One  barrel  flour,  made  from  two'thirds  white  and  one-third  red  wheat,  4  bush. 
40  lbs.  in  the  rough.    Ohio  grown.  Jacob  Snuxr, 

^  Hamiltov,  0.,  Sept.  12,  I86K 

One  barrel  flour,  made  from  one-half  red  and  one-half  white  wheat,  4  bush. 
46  lbs.  in  the  rough.    Ohio  grown.  Esom  Edmohbs,  for  Hunter  ^  Oo. 


BU1TKB,  BUAD,  XTO. 

Best  10  pounds  butter  in  rolls,  Miss  R  P.  Bradford,  Dayton f  10 

Second  best  10  pounds  butter  in  rolls,  J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton •  • .  •  5 

Best  26  pounds  May  or  Juoe  butter,  Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  Columbus  .,••••..  10 

Second  best  26  pounds  May  or  June  butter,  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  Centreville  • .  •  •  6 

Best  biscuit,  Mrs.  W  Bumbarger,  Dayton 2 

soda  biscuit,  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  Centreville 2 

8  loaves  domestic  bread,  Mary  E.  Harris,  Dayton 3 

**       corn  bread,  Mrs.  Judge  Morse,  Dayton • •  •  3 

**      brown  bread,  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  Centreville •  3 


it 


Best  and  largest  lot  under  1  year,  A.  Fenner,  Fidelity  •  • .  • •  •  • .  ••20 
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M^pofi  of  CommUtee  on  Ohteu, 
Mr.  A.  Fenn^r's  cheese  was  the  only  lot  found  worthy  of  a  premium  by  the 
committee.    We  recommend  a  premium,  but  cannot  say  it  is  a  first-rate  cheese. 
There  was  no  written  statement,  but  reference  is  made  to  the  Agricultural  Report 
of  1862.  Jambs  Thomas, 

"WlLLARD   WoODBiUDai, 

Amob  MoSh£rbt. 

FiDSLiTT,  April  3,  1862. 
Mr  J.  B.  ElippaH,  Cor.  See.  Ohio  StaU  Fair,  hdd  at  DayUm,  Sept ,  1861 : 

Sir  :  As  the  first  premium  on  cheese  under  one  year  old  was  awarded  to  me^  I 
will  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  rules  as  laid  down. 

The  cheese  presented  by  me  iras  made  on  the  27th  of  May»  1861,  bemg  Uie 
milk  of  twelve  cows  from  two  milkings,  eyening  and  morning  'No  addition  of 
cream. 

1.  I  consider  a  cross  of  the  natire  and  Durham  stock  preferable  to  the  full  blood. 

2.  There  is  nothing  that  produces  sweeter  milk  than  what  is  termed  the  blue 
grass.  But  I  prefer  timothy  and  clover,  equal  quantities,  as  it  affords  much  more 
pasture,  and  imparts  more  nutriment  to  the  soil. 

3.  It  does  not  My  practice  on  tillable  land  is  to  pasture  two  or  three  years, 
then  change  to  some  kind  of  grain  ;  in  this  way  the  soil  will  retain  ite  nutritive 
qualities  much  longer.  Stock  should  never  be  permitted  to  run  on  land  in  the 
spring  until  the  ground  is  well  settled. 

4.  When  land  is  over  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  it  could  not  be  used  profitably 
for  dairy  purposes,  were  it  not  for  the  rotation  system  of  farming. 

5.  The  temperature  of  a  room  should  be  about  eighty  degrees;  when  much 
higher  than  that,  it  is  more  liable  to  a  rancid  or  strong  taste  or  smtll ;  when  much 
below,  it  is  likely  to  hmf«  a  mm  taste,  e^Mcialiy  if  the  whey  is  not  thoroughly 
pressed  out,  and  requires  more  time  to  cure  end  be  ready  for  market. 

6.  My  manner  of  making,  preserving,  ikc,  will  be  found  in  the  Agricultural 
Beport  of  1851. 

I  submit  the  above,  and  ask  that  my  premium  be  paid  m  money. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Augustvb  Fmhhib. 

Staiemma  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Schutt,  Jefferson,  AslUaMa  Co,  Ohio. 

One  ssge  cheese,  made  one  year  ago  last  August.  Three  cows  kept,  but  not 
all  the  milk  used.  In  making  the  cheese,  part  of  four  milkings  was  used ;  no 
addition  was  made  of  cream. 

Three  cheese  (two  of  them  sage  cheese)  made  in  July,  1861.  But  two  cows 
were  kept ;  four  milkings  were  used ;  no  addition  of  crenm  was  made 

They  were  pressed  with  a  screw,  but  not  very  hard  during  the  first  half  hour ; 
then  turned  the  cheese  and  pressed  harder  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  taking 
them  from  the  press,  put  them  in  room  with  north  windows  open,  blinds  closed ; 
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grease  and  Inrn  them  erery  day.  Iq  wmter»  cover  them  safficiently  to  preTent 
freezing,  and  let  them  stand  in  room  without  fire,  until  spring. 

Preserye  the  rennet  with  salt,  and  dry  them.  To  prepare  them  for  nse*  pat 
them  in  a  brine  strong  enough  to  keep  them  sweet. 

Ist.  Consider  Durham  cows  best  for  dairy  purposes. 

Sd.  Cannot  tell  what  rariety  of  grasses  produce  best  pasturage  for  cheese 
making. 

3d.  Cannot,  from  experience,  tell  whether  long  continued  grazing  exhausts  or 
improves  our  land. 

4th.  Cannot  state  at  what  priee  per  acre  land  can  profitably  be  used  for  dairy 
puiposes. 

6th.  Cannot  give  the  exact  degree  of  temperature  proper  for  curing  cheese,  but 
keep  them,  during  the  year,  in  a  room  without  fire. 

6th.  Heat  the  milk  about  as  warm  as  when  drawn  from  the  cow ;  put  m  rennet 
enough  to  make  it  into  curd  in  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  warm- 
ing the  curd,  make  it  a  little  warmer  than  new  milk ;  let  it  stand  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  salt  it  to  the  taste,  and  have  it  quite  odd  when  putting  it  in 
the  press.    Preserve  rennet  with  salt,  putting  it  in  brine  for  use. 


HOVST,  BUOAB  AKD  PRXSXRVSS. 

Best  10  lbs.  honey,  Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville .  • .  • i^ 

2d    do  do        R.  Wilkin,  Londonderry •••• 3 

Best  10  lbs.  sorgho  sugar,  L.  Woodhull,  Dayton 10 

Best  10  lbs.  maple  sugar,  P.  H.  Peterson,  Xenia 6 

Best  gallon  maple  syrup,  Jonah  Davis,  Bellebrook.*.^....  •••• 3 

Best  gallon  sorgho  syrup,  C.  Jacobs,  Columbus. o 10 

2d        do  do  L.  Woodhull,  Dayton 5 

Best  collection  of  preserves,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dickey,  Dayton .•••  6 

2d        do  do  Mrs.  R.  M.  Dolby,  Springfield 2 

2d        do  do  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  CentreviUe....  « 1 

Best  pickled  cucumbers,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Dickey,  Dayton 3 

Best      do      peaches,  do  do     ••• •••  3 

Best      do      tomatoes,  do  do     •  • . .  •  3 

Best      do      walnuts,  do  do 3 

Best      do      butternuts,  do  do     .•••.••.••••••••••  3 

Best      do      melons  and  mangos,   do  do ...•••• 3 

Best      do      onions,  do  do     ••••••• 3 

Best  sweet  pickled  preserves,  Mrs.  Horace  Pease,  Dayton  .•••.... 3 

Best  preserved  blackberries,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Dickey,         do     ^  3 

Best        do        tomatoes,  do  do     3 

Best        do        raspberries,      do    8.  O.  Brown,  do 3 

Best        do        peaches,  do    R.  R.  Dickey,        do     •  •  • •  •  •  #  •  3 
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Best  presenred  pean^  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey^  Gentreyille  .••..•. 83 

Beat        do        apples,  do    R.  M.  Dolby,  Springfield :  •  •  3 

Best        do        peaches  in  cans  of  jars,  Mrs.  Wm.  Ewing,  6ro?eport  ••••••*  3 

Best  pears  in  cans  or  jars,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Diclcey,  Dayton • .  •  •  3 

Best  cherries          do               do   Horace  Pease,   do  3 

Best  gooseberries  do               do  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg 3 

Best  currants        do    '      '     do             do                         do        3 

Best  quinces         do               do  W.  Ewing^,  Groreport 2 

Best  apple  butter,  J.  H.  W.  Mumma,  Dayton  .•••••/• • 3 

Best  tomato  batter,  Mrs.  M.  BanMey^  OentreviUie  »••«• 2 

Beat  peaeb  batter,               do.                    do        ..«» % 

Beat  melon  butter,               da                      do         • 2 

Beat  currant  jelly,  Misct  0.  Steele,  Dikytonj. ••••• ••••  2 

Best  apple  jeHy,  Mrst  B.  R.  Dickey,   do    .•..•••«•... 2 

Best  peach  jelly,                  do                do     .•••••; •  •  2 

Best  quince  jelly,               do               do     2 

Best  pickled  gherkins,         do               do     •• • 2 

Beat  tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  Julia  O'Connor,  Dayton 2 

R$pori  of  eommUee  on  Eoney,  Sugar  and  PreHrv$9. 

Your  committee  have  had  no  little  diffix^ulty  in  deciding  upon  the  best  collection 
of  presenree,  but  after- taking  emrftMng  into  consideration— the  manner  of  putting 
up,  the  quantity  and  quality,  aa  well  as  variety— ^we  have  awarded  as  above.  We 
would  commend  those  who  do  not  reeeive  a  premium,  as  worthy  of  consideration 
and  emulation.  We  also  remark  that  we  consider  it  important  m  putting  up  fruit, 
that  durability  aa  to  cans  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  aa 
easy  access  to  the  fruit. 

C.   H.  WlKTERS, 

Mabt  Thomas, 
F.  L.  Nichols. 

SiaUmsni  of  Robert  Wilkin,  of  Londonderry, 

This  honey  was  made  on  the  Leaf  Bee  Hiye,  and  lifted  from  it,  comb  at  a  time, 

without  killing  a  bee.    Bees  were  wintered  with  sixty  others  in  a  dry  cellar ;  re- 

eeived  no  attention  during  summer  except  a  general  supervision  to  guard  against 

moths,  and  taking  the  combs  out  once  or  twice,  to  see  if  they  had  a  queen,  and 

all  lighi  within  the  hive. 

ROBERT  WILKIN. 

Statement  of  Samud  Bigpar* 
I  use  the  square  box  hive,  with  a  petition  in  it,  six  inches  from  the  top,  to  put 
the  boxes  on  to  receive  the  surplus  honey,  which  I  consider  preferable  to  any  other. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  my  treatment  of  my  bees.    I  think  all  they  need  is  to 
keep  the  insects  out  of  them  and  let  them  alone* 

SAMUEL  BIGOAR,, 
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SkUmetU  of  JUn.  Mary  D.  SchuU. 

I  use  tbe  common  hive,  with  boxes.  Hive  is  placed  in  dark  room,  and  after 
being  filled,  bees  work  outside  in  the  room.  Have  taken  from  76  to  100  pounds 
clean  white  honey  frvim  hive  and  room  yearly,  without  injuring  the  bees.  Occa* 
sionally  give  bees  a  little  salt 

Mrs.  MARY  D.  BCHUTT. 

Mode  of  making  and  darifying  Sugar.    By  Fm.  Slanseilf  CetiinviUe,  0. 

Manufactured  in  the  month  of  February ;  use  crocks  and  buckets ;  careful  to 
keep  all  leaves  and  dirt  out ;  boil  in  sheet-iron  pans,  to  a  thin  syrup ;  then  let  it 
settle  till  cool;  draw  off ;  then  boil  until  thick  enough  to  run  together  when 
dropped  into  clear  pure  water ;  then  take  from  the  fire  and  let  stand  until  it  grains; 
then  prepare  a  coarse  sack,  sewed  into  the  shape  of  a  cone  ;  then  put  about  60 
pounds  into  the  sack,  and  drain  perfectly  dry ;  then  you  have  an  article  same  as 
sample.  Why  I  prepare  a  sack  in  preference  to  a  cask,  is  because  it  drains  off 
quicker,  and  the  molasses  does  not  color  the  sugar. 


VIGXTABLBS,  ROOTS,   BTO. 

Best  display  of  potatoes,  J.  H.  Mumma,  Dayton • f6 

Best  ^  bushel        do        Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  Centreville. •...•••. .••••.•••  3 

2d            do            do        Oeo.  Sager,  Miami  City • 3 

Best  display  of  sweet  potatoes,  J.  T.  Needbam,  Dayton , 4 

Best  12  carrots,  P.  Hellrigle,  Dayton... 3 

Best  12  loDg  blood  beets,  8.  R.  Holt,  Worthiogton 3 

Best  12  turnip  beets,  J.  H.  Mumma,  Dayton 3 

Best  peck  tomatoes,  John  Wolf,                  do     3 

Best  display  of  tomatoes,  P.  Hellrigle,      do     4 

Best  3  heads  drumhead  cabbage,  P.  Hellrigle,  Dayton 3 

Best  display  of  onions,                            do                do      4 

Best  12  roots  salsify,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Reynoldsburg 3 

Best  display  of  peppers,  John  Wolf,  Dayton 3 

Best  \  peck  Lima  beans,  Mrs.  M.  Ramsey,  Gentreville  .  • .  •  • 3 

Best      do      white  beans,  John  Sbroyer,  New  Carlisle 3 

Best  peck  pole  beans,  A.  W.  Livingston,  Reynoldsburg .••...•.•  3 

Best  peck  bunch  beans,            do                       do 3 

Best  peck  field  peas,                 do                        do •••••••  3 

Best  display  garden  peas,        do                       do            .  •  •  •  • 4 

Report  of  eommiUie  on  VegetahUa^  Rooti^  etc. 

Your  committee  regret  to  say  that  in  quantity  this  class  is  the  poorest  exhibition 

ever  seen  at  a  Siate  Fair,  and  in  quality  would  not  average  over  second  rate.  j 
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We  commend  entry  No.  44^  Philip  Hellrigle,  for  display  of  twenty-eight  Yarie** 
ties  of  yegetabloB. 

HUTRT  RiDKHOUBy 

J   B    Gatbs, 

W.  H.  MoKNorasTAB, 

Ed.  Jaboxb. 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 
FLOWERS. 

raonSBIOBAL  LIST. 

Best  20  yarieties  in  bloom,  Wm.  Heaver^  Cincinnati •••  fl5 

Second  beat  20  varieties  in  bloom»  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jemison,  Dayton 10 

Best  1 2  varieties  in  bloom,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati 6 

Second  best  12  varieties  in  bloom,  J  G.  Breene,  Greencastle •  •  •  4 

Best  6  varieties  in  bloom,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jemison,  Dayton •••••»  3 

Best  collection  of  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati.  •  • .  6 
Second  best  collection  of  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  Sayers  and  Hutche- 

son,  Cincinnati • 3 

Best  display  cactus  and  aloes,  J.  G.  Breene,  Greencastle  •  • •  •  •  •  •  5 

Second  best  display  cactus  and  aloes,  Mrs.  M  A.  Jemison,  Dayton  ••'••••  •^  3 

Best  display  verbenas,  Sayers  Ss  Hutcheson,  Cincinnati •  •  •  4 

Second  best  display  verbenas,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jemison,  Dayton. 3 

Best  display  fncbsias,  Sayers  Ss  Hutcheson,  Cincinnati •••••• 3 

Best  display  petunias,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jemison,  Dayton  •••••••• • 3 

Best  display  phloxes,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati • 3 

Second  best  display  phloxes,  J.  G.  Breene,  Greencastle  *••••••••• 2 

Best  display  geraniams                     **                    **           •  •  • 3 

Second  b' st  display  geraniums,  Jabez  Johnson,  Dayton • 2 

Best  display  asters,  J.  G.  Breene,  Greencastle • • 3 

Second  best  display  asters,  Jabez  Johnson,  Dayton • 2 

Best  display  gladiolus,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati  .  .  •  • 3 

Best  display  dahlias,  Sayers  dc  Hutcheson,  Ciocinnati 3 

Second  best  display  dahlias,  Wm.  Heaver           "        • 2 

Best  12  varieties           *'                 "                      "        3 

Second  best  1 2  varieties  dahlias,  Sayers  dc  Hutcheson,  Cincinnati « . .  •  2 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  verb&nas            '*                      **         3 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  cut  roses,  Wm.  Heaver,  Cincinnati  •  •  • 6 

Best  and  greatest  variety  cut  flowers            *'                      **         5 

Best  pair  hand  py  I  amid  boquets                   "                      **         • 2 

Best  p'lir  ci  nvex  or  French  boquets            "                      "         2 

Best  1 6  inoh  boquet  and  vases                     "                      "         . *••• .....  2 
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jRi^ofi  of  OcmmUUe  on  Flowers — Prqfgasional  IasL 

The  committee  would  recommend  tbat  a  premium  be  awarded  to  Bayers  ie 
Hutcbeeon  for  tbeir  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Norfolk  Island  pine — Auraearia 
exceha — as  it  was  tbe  most  prominent  and  interesting  plant  in  the  Hall ;  and  also 
another  to  Mrs.  Perrine,  of  Dayton,  for  her  fine  specimen  of  Orape  Myrtle, 
Idffersieraema  Indiea. 

^  J.  EiRKFATRIOKy 

JOBSBH  PxRKINSy 

L.  8.  Jacksov. 

AMATXUB  LIST. 

Best  20  varieties  in  bloom,  Mrs.  E.  Langstedt,  Dayton f  15 

Best  12              "                             "                     •* 6 

Best    6              "                Mrs.  E.  H.  Pierce       *' 3 

Second  best  6    **                Mrs.  E.  Langsted        ** 2 

Best  collection  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  E  Langstedt;  Dayton 6 

Second  best  collection  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  D.  W.  H.  Pease,  Dayton  3 

Best  display  cactus  and  aloes,  Mrs.  E.  Davis,  Dayton 5 

Best  display  fuchsias,  D.  W.  H.  Pease                 " 3 

Best  display  cut  dahlias,  Mrs.  E.  Langstedt        " 6 

Second  best  display  cut  dahlias,  Mrs.  Mcllheny,  Dayton •  •  •  3 

Best  12  cut  dahlias,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Steele                     ''       3 

Second  best  1 2  cut  dahlias,  Mrs.  E.  Langstedt          ** 2 

Best  display  of  cut  verbenas,  E.  H.  Pierce               ** 3 

Second  best  display  of  cut  verbenas,  L.  H.  Beall,  Zenia 3 

Best  pair  hand  pyramid  boquets,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Pierce,  Dayton 2 

Best  pair  boquets,  1 5  inches  high,  Mrs.  E  Davis,          "       ••.••••••••..  3 

Best  floral  ornament                                  **                   **       5 

Second  best  floral  ornament,  E.  Langstedt,                     " « •  3 

Best  basket  of  flowers,  E.  Davis                                     **       , 5 

Second  best  basket  of  flowers,  W.  Smith                       ** • ..  3 

Beport  of  Commiitee  on  Fknoers — Amateur  LUi. 

The  committee  consider  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  cut  flowers  and  boquets  from 
the  pupils  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Dayton,  very  fine,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  arranged  ornaments  in  Floral  Hall,  and  had  they  been  en- 
tered, would  have  taken  the  first  premium.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Central  High  School  for  their  skill  and  taste  in  collecting  and 
arranging  this  beautiful  ornament. 

Your  committee  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  their 
approbation  of  the  fine  display  of  plants,  ornaments,  designs,  &o.,  the  whole 
making  the  largest  and  best  display  ever  seen  at  a  State  Fair. 

S.  S.  Jackson^ 
Mrs.  J.  Dasa» 

F.  RSVTLAHD.  T 
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FRUITS. 
AFFUKU 

Best  10  Tarieties  of  5  each,  H.  H.  0.  Smith,  Toledo... 9B 

<f0         <«  u  **  u      ••••.•. .3 

"    6  winter  apples,  **  **     ../ 3 

**    ^  bush,  of  10  Yarieties,  **  **     3 

**    display  in  variety  and  qnality^  **     »  10 

FBA6HB8. 

Be8t6Taaetiesof6eaefa,  Wilson,lfine4  Oo.,  Bidgenlle. ♦•...••. §6 

2d  **  John  Porter,  Mnlberry 3 

Best  variety  of  6  each,  J.  H.  Stansel,  OentervUle. t 

Sd        "  **  0.  Thompson,  Dayton ..•••     1 

Best  and  greatest  display,  W  Richardson,  Lebanon ••.....•••••     8 

9d  **  **       Wilson,  Milk  <fe  Co.,  Ridgeyille 6 

PEARS. 

Best  lOVarieties,  George  Powers,  Perrysbarg « ;.•./•••  f  6 

2d               «'        J.  B.  Pnllen  4fe  Son,  Lebanon 3 

Best  6         *<        George  Powers,  Perrysbnrg ••• 3 

£d                *^        Wm.  Heaver,  Oincinnati 2 

Beet  3         **        George  Povrers,  Perrysbnrg 3 

**    display  of  pears,  Wm.  Heaver,  Oincinnati .  •  •  •  • 10 

2d         *'              **     George  Powers,  Perrysbarg »•••»  5 

QunroES. 

Best  12  qntnees,  Wm.  Richardson,  Lebanon • .  •  f  3 

2d        **  Mrs.  B.  R.  Dickey,  Dayton 2 

PLUICS. 

Best  plate  of  12  plams,  J.  M.  Glover,  WestUberty f2 

2d        r  "      Miss  Fekinger,  Dayton \l 

MSLOVS. 

Best  6  watermelons,  John  Vance,  Dayton •  (2 

**    6  moskmelons,  Jacob  Puterbangh,  Miami  City  •••... •  •  •     2 

BASPBKBRIBS. 

Best  qnart  raspberries,  A.  M.  Gatch,  Milford.*,. f3 

2d         "  "  John  Wolf,  Dayton , 2 

Best  collection  of  nncultivated  fruits,  Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville • 6 

2d  *•  "  nuts,  ••  *•       6 
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Best  new  seedling,  Jason  Brown.  Akron • » 84 

Id            **              G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware 3 

Best  plate  foreign  grapes,  H.  U.  G.  8mith.  Toledo 2 

"    display  of  6  varieiies,  0*  W.  Oampt>ell,  Delaware • 6 

<«    3  yaiietiesunder  glassy                 **               " 4 

,  "    bunch,                                         "               " 1 


S$pori.o/  Special  CkfmmiUm  appoinUd  to  fasandn$  orMes  ezhSbiui  by  Mr.  Benfamin 
M.  Nyee,  <^  Decatur  ctAMiiyt  Indiana. 

AFPua. — Pennockf  Romanite^  Newtown  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  White 
Bellflower. 

Neshannock  potatoes. 

The  abore  articles  were  all  the  growth  of  1860,  and  had  been  kept  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation  in  a  preserving  hoase  ia  Indi'inapolis,  the  preservative  prin« 
eiple  of  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  N)ce,  for  which  he  has  a  patent 

Tour  committee^  on  a  cartful  testing  ol  the  article^  presented,  have  th#p1easare 
of  Btating  that  the  apples  retained,  nearly  to  the  full  extent,  their  characteristics 
when  in  theur  best  condition.  The  Pennock  your  commiitee  consider  considerably 
improved  in  its  saccharine  quality.  The  potatoes  were  in  as  fresh,  plump  and 
sound  condition  as  if  only  t^ken  from  the  ground  yesterday.  Your  commi.tee 
consider  the  invention  of  Mr.  Nyce  one  likely  to  prove  of  great  public  benefit,  and 
have  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

Your  committee  are  promised  by  the  inventor  and  patentee  a  dettiled  statement 
of  the  phi  o^ophical  principles  and  mechanical  construction  of  the  building,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  preserve  perishaSIe  articles,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables, 
months,  if  not  years,  beyond  their  natural  period  for  decay,  and  hope  at  a  future 
time  to  be  able  to  make  a  fuller  and  clearer  exposition  to  your  Honorable  Board 
on  what  appears  to  us  a  most  valu^ible  tnvtntion. 

R.  W.  Stbeli, 
H.  B.  LuM, 
Wm.  Heavjib. 
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Fig.  1  is  a  Tertical  section,  and  Fig.  i  a  horizontal  section  of  B.  M.  Nyee'a  pfe- 
serying  house. 


AisB  reservoir,  made  of  strong  galvanized  or  zinced  iron  (  0)  at  the  bottom, 
and  of  zinc  at  the  sides  (X),  to  contain,  when  filled,  6  feet  depth  of  ice. 

B,  the  fruit  room,  divided,  as  seen  in  Fig.  t,  into  four  apartments. 

Op  walls  3^  feet  thick,  containing  well  packed  cut  straw  or  chaff,  or  dried  saw 
dust 

d,  two  doors,  one  on  the  inside  and  one  on  the  outside,  6  inches  thick,  fiUed 
with  chaff,  fitting  closely  to  the  door  frame  by  means  of  cotton  batting  tacked  or 
nailed  round  the  edges. 

e,  a  door  opening  into  the  ante-chamber  T, 

F,  an  ante-chamber,  which  is  entered  through  the  door  0,  previous  to  going 

into  the  fruit  room  through  the  doors  d. 

ft  walls  15  inches  thick,  packed  with  chaff  round  the  ante-chamber  PI 

^,  g^  tiers  of  movable  troughs,  4  or  6  inches  apart,  on  which  is  kept  constantly 

a  supply  of  dry  chloride  of  calcium.     This  chloride  is  similatr  in  its  composition  to 

•ommon  salt;  like  it^  it  omits  no  smell,  is  equally  indestructible  by  heat  or  ooldv 
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and  cattle  and  hogs  love  it  as  much  as  salt.  It  mast  not  be  confounded  with 
chloride  of  lime ;  it  is  a  feotatly  •different  substance.  Its  pf culiar  property  is  its 
wonderful  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  When  perfectly  dry,  if  spread  out  in  a 
plate  on  aiwarm  day,  it  will  in  an  hour  or  less  take  up  from  the  atmosphere  two 
or  three  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Put  muriatic  acid  (cost  6  cents  per  pound)  in  a  bucket ;  throw  in  pieces  of 
marble  ;  when  the  bubbling  ceases,  the  chloride  in  its  fluid  state  is  made. 

h,  wooden  buckets  to  catch  the  chloride  as  it  runs  down  from  the  troughs.  The 
buckets,  when  full,  are  taken  out  and  dried  in  iron  pans,  with  a  small  furnace ; 
the  chloride  is  then  broken  in  sdlall  pieces,  and  put  back  into  the  troughs.  It 
may  be  renewed  endlessly,  without  change.  One  dollar's  worth  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  bushels  of  fruit. 

/,  scales  to  indicate  changes  of  moisture.  In  the  ditch  s,  we  put  in,  say  one- 
half  ounce  of  perfectly  dry  clean  chloride  of  caletum ;  we  then  pour  on  one  ounce 
of  rain  water.  The  degree  of  fluidity  thus  attained  we  keep  as  our  standard  or 
lero  point.  Should  moisture  in  the  room  B  increase,  the  chloride  in  the  dish  will 
take  up  more,  and  the  dish  will  fall ;  should  dryness  in  the  room  increase,  it  will 
give  off  vspor,  and  the  dish  will  rise.  In  practice  we  find  this  hygrometer  more 
needful  than  the  thermometer ;  we  consult  it  daily,  and  rely  entirely  upon  its 
indications. 

i,  fans  in  each  room,  moved  by  the  wind- wheel,  /,  to  circulate  the  air  in  the 
rooms  B. 

m,  rods  running  down  through  the  ice  in  the  tubes  n.  The  tubes  are  soldered 
to  the  galvanized  iron  ice  floor,  O,  and  the  space  between  the  rods  (m)  and  the 
tubes  (n)  is  packed  with  cotton. 

O  is  the  ice  floor,  made  of  strong  galvanized  sheet  iron,  the  seams  strongly 
riveted  and  soldered,  so  that  it  is  a  perfectly  water- tight  metallic  basin. 

p  is  a  discharge  pipe  conveying  the  waste- water  from  the  ice  into  a  tank,  s, 
which  is  made  water-tight  on  all  sides.  It  cools  the  ante-chamber  (  TX)  down 
to  about  60O. 

<  is  a  milk  trough  kept  full  of  cool  water  from  the  tank  «,  through  the  tube  n. 
9  is  the  outside  casing  of  the  walls  C,  made  of  sheet  iron,  the  edges  thickly 
pointed,  lupped  or  nailed,  so  as  to  be  air-tight 

w,  sheet  zinc,  the  edges  soldered.  It  is  put  directly  on  the  ground,  to  prevent 
moisture  aod  air  from  entering  the  chaff,  C7. 

Coldness,  dryness,  purity,  equality  of  temperature,  absence  of  light,  are  the 
necessAry  elements  of  a  good  preserving  atmosphere.  Our  improvement  secures 
them  all  in  great  perfection. 

1st.  Coldness. — ^Tfae  room  B  is  surrounded  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  insu- 
lating walls  and  doors,  as  nearly  perfect  as  po^eible.  The  ice  floor,  m,  is  always 
ice  cold,  having  ice  constantly  on  its  entire  upper  surface.  Any  warm  air  in  the 
room  at  once  ascends  to  this  floor,  and  is  soon  chilled  nearly  to  the  temperature 
of  ice  itself.  Our  rooms  B  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  36^  during  the  entire 
summer.    Weeks  of  excessive  heat  increase  somewhat  the  meliing  of  ice,  but  pro- 
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dace  no  perceptible  obaoge  on  the  fhermometer.  The  heat  of  bdividaaU  and 
warm  substances  put  in»  raises  the  temperature  for  the  time,  bat  Tariations  of  heat 
and  cold  without  produce  no  change  whatever  in  the  rooms  B. 

2d.  Dryness. — We  keep  constantly  in  the  troughs,  g^  a  supply  of  dry  chloride 
of  calcium.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  four  days  in  the  year  in  which  the  fana,  hp 
do  not  move  more  or  less.  The  moisture  generated  in  the  rooms  B  by  evapora- 
tion from  fruit,  from  the  candle,  and  the  bodies  and  lungs  of  operators  in  the 
rooms,  is  soon,  by  the  playiog  of  the  fans,  brought  in  contact  wi;h  this  chloride, 
and  is  speedily  absorbed  by  it. 

Our  labor  is  greatest  when  fruit  is  laid  in  in  the  fall.  One  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  will  then  throw  off,  in  undergoing  what  is  called  the  sweating  process,  one 
pint  of  water  per  day.  The  largest  quauiity  of  dry  chloride  must  then  be  con- 
stantly spread  out  upon  the  troughs.  If  the  room  be  full  of  fruit,  it  should  be 
dried  and  renewed  once  or  twice  per  day.  In  a  few  weeks,  after  the  fruit  is 
brought  down  to  34^,  not  one-fifth  of  the  labor  will  be  needed.  The  practical 
chemibt,  familiar  with  this  wonderful  absorbent,  perceives  at  once  that  on  this  plan 
an  atmosphere  may  be  k-pt  dry  to  any  extent.  It  may  be  made  so  dry  as  to  wilt 
and  dry  up  the  fruit  in  it.  The  hygrometer,  I^  enables  as  to  regulate  this.  If  it 
indicates  dryness  in  excess,  we  slacken  the  supply  of  chloride,  and  if  windy,  un- 
gear the  fans ;  if  moisture  increases,  we  renew  the  chloride,  and  suffer  the  fans  to 
play. 

From  September  until  May,  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  dry  (which  a  hy- 
grometer kept  outside  albo  indicates),  and  the  thermometer  raoges  between  26^ 
and  35^,^  we  are  in  the  habit,  both  night  and  day,  of  opening  the  doors  which  we 
have  made  for  this  purpose,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rooms.  The  dry  air  from 
without,  by  the  aid  of  the  fana,  circulates  through  the  fruit,  and,  without  materially 
changing  the  temperature,  does  away  wiih  the  use  of  the  chloride  almost  entirely, 
especially  during  the  winter  months. 

3d.  Purity  — From  the  last  dry  frosty  night  in  May  till  the  first  one  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  the  air  of  our  room,  except  what  gets  in  and  out  on  opening  the 
doors,  is  entirely  separate  from  the  air  without.  Oan  the  air  be  kept  pure  ?  We 
answer,  pure  air  does  not  change.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  its  promioeni  elements, 
are  simple  and  unchangeable.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  small  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  vapor  in  it  change.  By  a  bad  air  we  do  not  mean  that  its  elements, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  have  changed,  but  that  some  foreign  noxious  sub- 
stances have  entered  into  it.  Our  room  may  be  called  a  great  mammoth  metal 
can ;  the  miasma  from  stagnant  pools,  marshes  and  lakes,  and  the  effluvia  that 
arise  from  millions  of  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable,  living  and  dead,  do  not  enter 
into  it.  Circulation,  also,  in  water  and  air,  in  a  way  perhaps  not  well  understood, 
produces  purity.  We  have  also  the  full  benefit  of  this,  for  whenever  there  is  cir- 
culation m  the  world  without,  our  wind-wheel  produces  it  in  our  miniature  world 
within.  We  have  yet  no  proof  that  the  simple  odor  of  an  apple,  lemon,  or  any 
other  fruit,  is  injuruius  to  the  fruit  itself.  The  chloride,  however,  in  taking  up 
rapor,  takes  up  to  a  considerable  extent  odoriferous  gasea  with  it ;  and  fresh  dry 
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eharcoal,  which  we  sometimes  nse,  does  (his  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  We 
diTide  oar  preserving  chamber  into  separate  apartments  (ia  the  drawing  [Fig.  2] 
there  are  four,  which  we  think  sufficient  for  ordinary  uses),  by  partitions  of  sheet 
iron,  so  that  each  one  will  have  only  those  substances  whose  vapors  or  gases  are 
harmonious  to  each  other.  Beetv,  parsnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  turiiips,  may  be 
together  without  material  injury.  We  put  them  in  one  room,  apples  and  pears  in 
another,  lemons  and  oranges  in  another,  butter  and  eggs  in  another.  Decompo- 
sition in  a  dry  atmosphere  of  34^,  proceeds  very  slowly  ;  and  most  of  the  fruits  at 
that  temperature  emit  scarcely  any  smell  at  all.  We  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
Gincmnaii  HorticulUiral  Society — especially  the  one  dated  December  16,  1860 — 
for  proof  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  on  this  i^int. 

OUR  8I70CB8B  THUS  VAB 

1st  AppU$, — Of  1 10  bushels  of  good  keeping  apples,  put  in  our  house  at  a  cost 
of  40  cents  per  bushel,  in  September  and  October,  1860,  100  bushels  were  sold  at 
Indianapolis,  in  May,  June  and  July,  1861,  at  prices  varying  from  92  to  93^ 
mostly  92  25  per  bushel.  Our  preserving  chamber  was  far  less  perfect  then  than 
it  is  now,  and  we  think  that  in  regard  to  all  good  keeping  apples  put  in  at  the 
proper  time,  14  bushels  out  of  15  put  in  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  the 
market  during  the  above  named  months,  giving  generally  an  average  profit  of  91 
per  bushel  on  all  such  apples  laid  in  in  the  October  previ  jus. 

Pears, — The  fact  that  most  pears  should  be  pulled  while  green,  is  much  in  our 
favor.  August  pears  put  in  green,  maj  in  general  be  kept  good  till  Christmas, 
and  later  ones  during  the  winter  months. 

Peaches, — We  cannot  keep  a  ripe  peach  good  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
We  don' I  know  the  reason  why 

Squashes,  Pumpkins,  Melons,  Stoeet  Potatoes, — We  do  not  succeed  with  any  of 
them ;  our  room  is  too  cold. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, — We  keep  them  in  good  marketable 
condition  one  month.  Some  remain  apparently  sound  six,  seven,  and  eight  weeks, 
but  the  flavor  leaves  them.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  keeping  them,  except  to 
the  lari.e  producer.  He  can  hold  them  over  when  the  market  is  glutted,  till  the 
demand  increases.    To  him  our  house  is  of  mush  value. 

Lemons  and  Oranges. — If  equally  sound,  they  keep  about  equally  well.  One 
hundred  boxes  of  sound  lemons,  bought  in  March  or  Apiil  last,  kept  well  till  the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  were  sold  in  the  market  till  the  middle  of  September,  but 
the  increasing  decay  towards  the  last  took  away  the  profits  of  keeping  them. 
They — especially  the  lemons — are  very  perishable  when  taken  out  of  the  house  in 
hot  weather,  so  that  it  is  not  then  profitable  to  ship  them  to  a  distance.  The  fla- 
vor of  the  lemon  and  orange-,  even  in  September,  is  always  perfectly  maintained. 
If  we  could  rely  on  the  honesty  of  Eastern  dealers  in  st  nding  sound  ones,  the  pur- 
chase of  them,  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  of  the  city  where  the  hou:»e  is  located, 
may  be  made  valuable. 
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Vegdailit  — Ln  general  tbey  keep  well  till  the  new  crop  comes  in,  bat  ihej 
mnst  be  kept  bj  themselves ;  the  smell  fr^m  them — especially  the  turnip,  if  kept 
in  any  qaaniity — is  quite  iojurious  to  fruit. 

Irish  Potatoes — Tbis  vegetable  is  exceedingly  popular  during  the  month  of 
June ;  is  preferred  to  the  iiew  potato  uniii  tully  ripe.  We  have  for  several  years 
sold  potatoes  in  June  for  two^  three,  and  even  four  times  its  worth  in  the  month 
of  April  previous. 

Butter  — In  a  separate  room,  insulated  completely  from  the  flavor  of  foreign 
snbstaDces,  it  can  be  kept  fresh  to  any  period  desired. 

J^^s. — We  have  good  e^gs,  kept  since  March.  Fresh  spring  eggs  we  can 
generally  keep  in  good  conditi.n  till  f^ll  and  winter.  But  we  would  not  advise 
entering  upon  the  egg  business  in  a  large  way,  where  eggs  promiscuously  of  all 
kinds  are  gathered  in,  without  furthe«  trial. 

Tomatoes, — The  small  hardier  kinds  may  be  depended  on  for  about  two  months. 

Grapes  — We  have  not  jet  kept  iLem  to  any  extent,  but  see  not  why  the  repori 
below  given  may  not  be  made  tiue  with  grapes,  properly  laid  in,  on  a  scale  how- 
ever large. 

Canned  Fruit. — ^We  have  put  up  a  quantity  of  tomatoes,  peaches  and  black* 
berries*  in  large  cans  or  jugs,  which  we  can  afford  to  retail  to  good  profit  in  the 
market  or  store,  at  the  following  raies  :  Tomatoes  of  the  best  quality  for  8  cents 
per  quart ;  the  best  seedling  peHches  for  9  cents  pt^r  quart,  and  the  largest  choice 
improved  peaches  for  15  cents  per  quart;  blackberries  for  1 2  cents  per  quart. 
We  can  sell  at  thtse  low  rates  for  the  tullowing  reasons  :  1st.  The  large  cans  cost 
us  4  or  5  cents  to  the  quart  less  than  the  small  ones.  2d.  Kept  constantly  at  a 
dry  temperature  of  34^,  there  is  little  corrobion  of  the  internal  coalings,  the  fruit 
is  kept  purer  and  better,  and  the  same  can  may  be  used  lor  a  Lumber  of  successive 
years.  3d.  We  can  keep  these  fruits  in  our  house  in  the  open  dish  or  bucket 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  hence  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  in  opening  large  cans* 
4th.  There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  losing  cans  imperlecilj  sealed,  by  fermentation, 
6th  Putting  up  fruit  in  a  large  way  on  the  spot  where  it  is  grown,  enables  us  to 
do  it  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

It  give8  us  great  satisfaction  to  believe  that  we  can  in  this  way  serve  acceptably 
the  laboring  classes  in  cities  and  large  towns,  by  bringing  these  valuable  luxuries 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  is  a  cardinal  point  with  us,  that  we  put  all  fruits  in  our  house  as  soon  as  they 
will  bear  plucking  from  the  tree  or  the  vine,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  green  than  ripe  fruit  from  rotting. 

Cost  of  the  house. — In  geneiai,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  permanent  buiUling  will 
cost  a^  many  dollars  as  it  will  hold  busbels  of  fruit  on  its  bhelves.  Que  holding 
300  bushels  would  cost  with  us  96u0 ;  one  holding  6,000  bushels  only  94,OuO. 
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Hr,  Benjumin  M.  Njce,  of  Mackoy's  Station,  Indiana,  being  called  upon,  re- 
marked that  the  main  feature  of  his  plan  for  preserving  fruit  consisted  in  produc- 
ing a  mechanical  current  of  air.  For  absorbing  the  moisture,  he  used  chloride  of 
calcium  ;  this  chemical  has  a  woDderful  power  to  absorb  moisture. 

The  absorbents  are  not  effectual  in  taking  up  the  moisture  in  the  contained  air 
of  the  room,  wiihout  circulation,  which,  in  Mr  Nyce's  plan,  b  produced  by  means 
of  a  fan  driyen  by  a  wind-wheel.  He  says  his  room  might  be  called  a  ''great 
mammoth  metal  can."  The  atmosphere  must  be  cold,  32  degrees,  and  quite  dry. 
Purity  was  the  second  point,  which  he  obtained  by  placing  lumps  of  charcoal  in 
the  room.  The  power  of  charcoal  to  absorb  impurity  was  as  great  as  that  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  to  absorb  moisture.  Place  harmonious  fruits,  such  as  apples  and 
pears,  together,  and  you  have  no  conflict  The  same  air  was  maintained  in  this 
room  summer  and  winter.  In  the  winter,  on  cold  dry  nights,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  down  to  36  degrees,  he  sometimes  opens  the  doors.  You  can  crowd 
the  room  in  the  winter  with  apples,  grapes  and  pears,  which  may  be  brought  out 
in  thb  hungry  months  of  April,  May  and  June.  Its  use  in  the  summer  will  be  to 
£11  it  with  oranges,  lemons  and  eggs. 

When  asked  how  long  he  had  kept  eggs,  Mr.  N.  replied  he  had  eggs  put  up  in 
July,  which  were  so  good  now  that  ic  would  be  impossible  to  tell  but  that  they 
were  laid  yesterday.    Milk  had  been  kept  fifly-five  days. 

To  show  the  rapid  decline  in  tne  ritio,  Mr.  Nyce  said  that  at  38  degrees  he  had 
kept  milk  ten  days,  at  36  degrees  twenty  days,  and  at  34  degrees  fifty-five  days, 
in  the  summer  time. 

In  Indianapolis  there  is  a  preserving  room  in  dimensions  40  by  50  feet,  by  10 
feet  high ;  this  will  contain  12,000  bushels  of  fruit  packed  iuU,  or  6,000  bushels 
on  shelves,  in  drawers  or  boxes.     Cost  about  98,C00. 

The  preserving  house  is  thus  constructed  :  A  firm  foundation  is  built,  ground 
smoothened  and  overspread  a  quarter  of  an  icch  in  thickness  with  tar  and  pitch ; 
over  this  a  floor  of  sheet  iron ;  then  chaff ;  afterward  sheet  iron  again ;  the  walls, 
thus,  are  3^  feet  thick ;  outride  wall  sheet  iion;  inside  sheet  iron,  in  the  preserv- 
ing room.    In  the  ice  room  galvanised  iron  is  used,  to  prevent  corrosion. 

Mr.  Nyce's  house  at  Mackoy's  Station  is  20  by  20  feet^  by  8  feet  high ;  holds 
on  shelves  1,000  bushels  apples  ;  cost  to  build  it,  8800.  App  es  put  in  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75  degrees,  are  brought  down  to  35  degrees  in  three  or  four  days. 

In  this  cold  room — ice  on  top,  so  that  the  air  is  kept  as  cold  as  ice  all  the  time 
— sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  peaches  will  not  keep ;  they  must  be 
kept  warm  and  dry,  at  a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees.  Peaches  fail  to  keep ; 
they  evaporate,  leaving  a  dry,  hard  substance,  as  hard  as  a  stone.  So  with  all 
fruits  having  longitudinal  fibres. 

He  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty ;  cannot  tell  yet ;  keeps 
butter  in  his  room  to  test  the  atmosphere  ;  this  was  almost  as  rapid  an  absorbent 
ifl  charcoal :  indeed  there  was  a  contest  between  the  butter  and  the  charcoal,  as 
to  which  should  take  up  the  impurities  the  soonest. 
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Dr.  Pettieoitt  said  he  had  on  on  one  oooadon  kept  grapes  in  cork  sawdnst  nnttl 
the  May  exbibition,  perfectly  sound ;  bat  they  were  affected  by  the  odor»  so  that 
they  were  unlit  to  eat.  This  was  in  an  open  box.  At  another  time  he  kept  some 
in  a  light  box,  and  they  all  rotted. 

The  ordiuary  methods  of  keeping  apples  were  referred  to— daring  which  Major 
Millikin  said  ihat  in  his  experience,  boxes  or  drawers  were  much  better  for  keep* 
ing  apples  in  than  boxes  ;  they  were  more  economical,  easier  handled,  and  when 
began  on  a  box  sooner  used  np ;  for»  after  bemg  opened,  they  sre  apt  to  decay 
soon. 

ClHOniNATX  HORTIGXTLTUR^I.  RO0MS»    MaROH  2,    1861. 

From  B.  M  Nyee»  of  Deoatar  county,  Indiana— kept  in  his  Fruit  Preservator— 
Apples  picked  Aogost  ISth,  B.  Bosc,  Clion,  Flemish  Beauty,  belle  LttcratiTe»  in 
fine  condition. 

Also,  Orapesi  Catawba,  from  Eelley's  Island,  Ohio,  as  good  as  fresh. 

Jno.  a.  Wabdsr,  Chairman. 

Beport  on  fruiU  preserved  hy  B.  M.  Nyce,  Maekoy*9  Station,  Decatur  county,  Ind., 
in  hie  patented  pfeserving  house,  some  of  which  were  picked  August  12,  J  860. 

Beurre  Bosc,  the  original  flavor  and  qualities  very  well  preserved. 

Beile  Lucrative,  remarkably  well  p  eserved. 

Clion,  or  Vicar  of  WakeGeld,  as  good  as  it  can  be  in  its  unripened  condition, 
but  showing  that  the  principle  of  preservation  is  a  perfect  one.  These  specimens 
were  picked  before  fuily  ripe. 

Urbaniste— delicacies,  a  very  fine  pear,  admirably  preserved. 

Autumn  Colmar,  well  preserved. 

Jamioette,  a  winter  pear ;  sweet,  and  as  good  as  nsnal. 

Grapes,  Catawba,  from  Eelley's  Island;  reported  to  be  as  good  as  when  first 
picked. 

Tour  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  these  fruits,  which  are  the  re- 
suit  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  every-day  operations  of  the  farm  and  gar- 
den. The  horticuliurist  may  grow  the  finest  fruits  in  their  season,  and  enjoy  them 
with  bid  friends  in  their  day  ;  but  it  requires  the  patient  efforts  of  the  man  who 
will  studiously  apply  the  aids  of  science  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow  man,  to  preserve 
these  choice  results  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  Here  we  have  some  delicious 
firuits  preserved  for  nearly  seven  months,  and  presented  to  us  in  their  perfect 
condition. 

Approved.  Wm.  Stoms, 

B.  M.  Rkillt, 
Wm  Rxsor, 
Thos.  Shsrlock, 
Jko.  a.  Warder. 
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JvLT  80,  1861. 

From  Benj  M.  Nyce,  of  tf  aekoy's  Station,  Deoatar  eounty,  lodiana : 

jApples^Qrovfih  of  1860,  preserved  in  bis  Patent  Preserving  Fruit  Room  : 
Pennock.  Romanite  or  Gilpin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  White  Bellflawer,  Rlode 
Island  GreeLing,  Pryor'-^  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Baal's  Janet,  Rambo,  Campdeid. 

Strawberries — Gathered  seven  weeks  since — sound  and  fresh. 

RaipberritB — Blackcap^  sound. 

Cherr  if  8 — sound. 

Pc/totof^^Growth  of  1860,  perfectly  souhd,  showing  no  disposition  to  sprout, 
or  grow,  or  wilt. 

These  products  famish  further  evidence,  if  any  such  were  needed  by  this  So- 
ciety, that  the  ing*  nious  appHoation  vf  scientific  truths  has  enabled  our  enterpris- 
ing friend  Nyce  to  arrest  the  natural  process  of  decay  in  our  perishable  fruits, 
most  of  which  appear  before  us  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition  after  months  of 
isolation  from  the  parent  trees  upon  which  they  acquired  their  growth  and  perfect 
matnraUon. 

Jho,  a.  Wardsb,  Chairman. 

Seport  to  Cincinnati  Hortfcultural  Society, ^  vpon  the  Pears  forwarded  to  the  Sodety 
by  Mr.  B  M  Nyce,  of  Indiana^  from  hie  Ice  Coneervat  ry,  and  placed  in  ike 
hands  of  your  humble  urvant  to  return  when  ripe,  to  report 

Dsa  15,  1861. 

Said  pears,  upon  being  subjected  to  a  heat  nearly  uniform  of  70  degrees,  were 
foiVP<l  to  ripen  top  rapidly  to  warrant  me  any  hopes  of  bringing  the  san.e  in  for 
the  action  of  our  regular  Fruit  committee.  Hence,  an  iuopromptu  committee, 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen,  was  invited  to  assist  in  testing  the  qualities 
of  the  fruit : 

Mr.  U.  J.  Estcourt,  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Aldrich,  of  New  York ;  and  M.  J.  F. 
Cole,  of  Cincinnari. 

Comments,  as  follows,  will  show  the  estimate  of  the  same,  as  made  by  them : 

No.  1.  Rousellette  Stattgardt — Juicy,  and  of  a  ticj.  saccharine  flavor,  remind- 
ing one  somewhat  of  the  belle  Seckle. 

No  t.  Bartlett — Kept  a  little  too  long ;  still  somewhat  juicy ;  a  little  more 
saccharine  than  usual,  and  quite  good. 

No  3.  Belle  Lucrative  (?)  or  something  else,  enjoying  all  that  excellence  for 
fine  fldvor,  and  melting-buttery  lusdousness  that  so  deservedly  belongs  to  the 
Belle's  reputation — fully  up  to  the  Belle's  summer  reputation. 

No.  4.  Unknown — in  good  condition — rather  of  an  insipid  sweetness,  apparently 
its  natural  charact;  r  ;  sound,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Rouselleitd  Siuttgardt — Rich  flavor,  saccharine,  and  perfectly  natural  tone  of 
excellence. 

Bartlett— Good  enough  to  remind  yon  of  its  finer  qualities— kept  a  little  too 
long. 
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Belle  Lucrative— Is  ia  full  aod  complete  condition — ricb»  juicy  and  delioiona— 
iiiUj  up  to  its  summer  repuiation — very  juicy  and  buttery. 

One — Dot  recogaized— io  good  condition — insipid  sweetness,  naturally  so»  appar- 
e&(ly»  but  free  from  b'emish. 

Also,  the  well  known  Bu^rre  Bosc ;  enjoybg  in  every  particular  all  of  Ub  well 
known  characteristics  of  txcellence. 

We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  all  of  the  foregoing  fruit  attained  their  natural 
oolor  ai  maturity,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  divested  of  any  foreign  odor  or  flaTor, 
so  common  to  fruit  kept  by  any  process  out  of  their  ordinary  seasons. 

BoBXBT  Reillt,  Chairman. 


SIXTH  DEPARTUBNT. 

PAIHTUIOSy  DBAW1N08,  XTOJ* 

Best  life-sixe  photograph,  colored,  Lewis  Seebohn.  Dayton SIO  and  med. 

Second  best  iile  sise  photograph,  colored,  J.  W.  Cridiand,  Dayton  ..9^  and  dipl. 

Best  unoolort  d  photograph,  Lewis  Seebohn,  Dayton Silver  medal. 

Second  best  uncolored  photograph,  S.  Gessman,  Dayton Diploma. 

Best  sptcimen  fruit  painting,  E  Edmondson,  Dayton Stiver  medal. 

Best  specimen  flower  painiing,  Miss  Mary  b'orrer,  Dayton 

Best  engraving  on  stone,  Ekirgott,  Forbinger  S^  Oo.,  Cincinnati  •  •  •  • 

Best  specimen  penmanship,  bryant,  Folsom,  Stratton  <k  Felton,  Cleveland.  .Dipl. 

Best  collectiun  of  marble  work,  £.  La  Dow,  Dayton •  •  •  .Silvtr  medal. 

Best  arohitectura]  drawings,  M.  Burrows,  Dayton Diploma. 

Best  specimen  marble  sculpture,  E.  La  Dow,  Dajton^  •  •  • Silver  medal. 

Best  collection  and  greatebi  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  Thos.  B.  Whiley, 
Oolttmbtts  •  •  • .  • • • ** 


** 


MU8I0AI.  laSTRUIfBtiVa. 

Best  grand  or  semi-grand  piano,  Soehcer  d^  Rex,  Dayton •  •  •  .Silver  medal. 

Best  violin,  J.  T.  Kenney  (fc  tion,  Dayton •  •  •  • 
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COUNH  SOCIETIFS  RErORTS  ON  FIELD  CROFS. 

The  only  entry  for  premiums  on  field  crops  was  for  wheat.  The  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Reid,  of  Cedarvillr  township,  Oreene  county,  who  cultivated 
m  field  of  seven  acres  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Rtid ;  a  lot  of  *'  common  second- 
rate  land,  sown  to  flax,  then  plowed,  harrowed,  and  wheat-drilled  in  on  the  16lh 
of  October,  at  the  ra'e  of  one  and  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre.'^  The  product 
was  186^  bushels,  or  26^  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Keid  itt mixes  the  cost  of  the 
crop  as  follows: 
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PlowtDgonce 010  50 

Harrowing  twice • • 4  00 

Drilling 3  00 

Reaping 7  00 

Binding  and  shocking • 8  00 

Hauling  to  the  barn 6  00 

Threshing,  cleaning,  and  sacking 20  00 

Total  cost  of  cultivation 958  60 

To  this  should  have  been  added  the  cost  of  the  seed,  and,  to  show  what  was 
the  real  net  profit  of  the  crop,  a  fair  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invest*  d  in  the 
land.  These  two  items  added,  would  probably  run  the  cost  to  abuut  9  i06  62. 
At  this  point  we  will  leave  the  case  for  some  Csrmer  friend  to  make  a  showing  of 
the  profits.  § 

At  the  anrual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1862t 
the  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  field  crops,  to  wit:  B.  Baker,  of  Avon, 
first  premium  on  one  acre  of  wheat,  33^2  boshela. 

R.  Baker's  IFA^o/— 1861. 

One  acre  of  Kentucky  white  wheat  entered  for  competition  for  premium  offered 
by  the  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society,  1861. 

The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and  d^y.  The  previous  crops  were,  three 
years  corn,  and  one  crop  of  oats  (in  I860}.  Oommenced  plowing  August  16th, 
6  inches  deep,  across  (he  former  plowing  for  oats,  which  was  in  lands  one  rod  wide. 
Sowed  broadcast,  September  6th,  1^  bush.  Kentucky  white  wheat  to  the  aore; 
thoroughly  harrowed  with  a  pair  of  Scotch  harrows;  rolled  it  with  a  heavy  roller; 
sowed  1  peck  of  herd's  grass  to  the  acre ;  harrowed  it  again ;  plowed  out  the  old 
furrows,  to  take  off  surface  water,  leaving  the  lands  about  one  rod  wide,  as  in  ihe 
previous  oat  crop ;  cut  July  18th  ;  hauled  into  barn  July  24th  ;  threshed  August 
8th.    The  grass  injured  the  wheat  crop  to  some  extent,  it  being  a  ful  growth. 

(Signed)  B.  Bakbb. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  measured  one  acre  of  R.  Baker's  wheat,  and  assisted  to 
weigh  the  same,  and  found  33  bushels  17  lbs.,  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel. 

(Signed)  G.  S.  Phups. 

StaUqf  Ohm,  Putnam  County. 

H.  y.  Watts,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past 
season  on  his  farm  in  Ottawa  township,  upon  tie  land  measured  by  J.  L.  H.  Long, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  thereon  was  three  hundred  and  ten  bushels, 
makitg  twenty-seven  and  five-ninths  bushels  per  acre.  This  wheat  was  raised  on 
bottom  land  that  had  been  tended  in  com  twenty  years ;  the  soil  is  a  block  loam. 
The  seed  was  sown  about  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  September,  plowed  in  with  corn 
by  a  shovel  plow.    The  Mediterranean  seed  was  used. 
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Ihep€«B$  ^  8e$dt  (Miwre,  Sc. 

Two  and  a  half  days*  plowing  with  horse ••••••• 92  50 

Thirteen  bushels  seed  wheat •  •  •  13  00 

Harvesting  and  threshing • • •  •  60  00 

Use  of  land 33  75 

Total  expense 999  25 

Wheat  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  three  hundred  and  ten  bushels.  8310  00 

Net  pro6t  per  acre , 18  69 

Nov.  17,1861.  H.  V.  Watts. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  measured  a  piece  of  ground 
tended  in  com  the  present  season  by  John  and  Kersey  Rsley,  and  found  it  to 
contain  two  acres  and  one  rod ;  and  tLat  we  helped  husk  and  measured  the  com 
that  grew  upon  the  same,  and  found  it  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  and 
seventeen  and  two-third  pounds  of  shelled  com.  Salithixl  Moblav, 

J.  C.  Gbbsv. 

The  soil  on  whioh  my  corn  grew  is  a  sand  and  loam,  in  parts  mixed  with  gravel. 
It  had  been  lying  in  grass  for  five  or  six  years ;  was  plowed  about  the  first  of 
April,  from  six  to  seven  inches  deep;  was  twice  harrowed,  and  planted  about  the 
15th  of  May  with  good  seed,  of  a  variety  known  as  the  "Eemble,'*  or  litJe  '^G^mrd 
Seed"  corn.  A  part  of  the  ground  had  some  manure  from  the  horse-stable  spread 
upon  it  before  breaking  it  up.  The  com  was  planted  in  hills  about  four  feet  each 
way,  and  was  thinned  so  as  to  leave  but  three  stalks  in  each  hill ;  was  tended 
three  times  with  cultivator  and  once  with  plow ;  hoed  once. 

Expense  qf  CulHwUion. 

Hauling  manure  one  day 91  50 

Plowing  groufd • 3  00 

Harrowing,  planting,  Ac • 2  50 

Cultivating  four  times .  •  • •  • .  •  •     3  00 

Huaklng  and  cribbing •  • 3  00 

•  13  00 

To  offset  this,  we  may  add  1,000  pumpkins .  • . .  .^ 910  00 

And  fodder,  oyer  and  above  expense  of  saving  ,  •  •  • •  • •     2  00 

•  12  00 
^                                            Ebrskt  Ralbt. 

R.  Baker,  first  premium  on  one  acre  of  corn,  1 1 8  j|  bushels. 

Second  premium  on  corn  to  A.  R.  Taylor,  Etyria,  llBjj  bushels  per  acre. 

A.  R.  Taj  lor,  Elyria,  first  premium  on  one  acre  of  oats,  78^|  bushels. 

William  H.  Chandler,  to  whom  was  awarded  first  premium  on  a  crop  of  124 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground,  says  :  ^  , 
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••  Soil,  sandy  loam  ;  no  manare  used  ;  ooro  stubble  ;  time  of  pi anting,  13lh  of 
May  ;  kind  of  seed,  yelloir  gourd  seed.  The  ground  was  plowed  10  inches  deep, 
harrowed  well,  furroweJ  out  both  ways,  about  3  feet  apart.  About  10  pounds  of 
seed  used ;  cultivated  with  a  double  shoyel  plow ;  plowed  four  times ;  hoed  three 
Umes." 

Upson  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  Gustavns,  Trumbull  county.'vraised  on  one  acre  of  his 
farm  109j}  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  It  was  cultivated  as  follows,  viz  :  40  two- 
horse  loads  of  siramp  muck  applied  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  35  loads  of  stable 
manure  in  the  spring  of  1861;  plaster  applied  after  planting;  compost  of  hen 
manare  and  muok,  a  handful!  in  a  hill — all  at  a  cost  of  913,  including  extra  labor 
of  planting.  ' 

Mr,  A.  C.  Fuller,  of  Birtol,  raised  from  two  acres  of  his  farm  12,012  pounds  of 
corn  in  the  ear.    It  was  turf  ground,  without  manure. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  raised  a  crop  of  com  this  year,  and  the  amount  of  ground 
is  ten  acres.  I  manured  the  ground,  and  p^oired  and  harrowed,  nnd  drilled  the 
seed  in,  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  an/i  ruled  the  same.  The  ground  is  black, 
loamy  soil  I  would  say  that  I  cultivated  all  alike,  and  measured  one  acre  out  of 
ten,  and  husked  and  measured  the  com. 

Coat  of  Culture. 

To  plowing  one  acre * 91  00 

**   harrowing  "        •   26 

**   six  loads  of  manure « • 76 

**  cuiuvating  three  times 76 

•*  once  through  with  shovel  plow ••.••• •  26 

•3  00 

E.  R.  Shook  certifies  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  on  the  land  measured  by 
John  Hileman,  and  thai  he  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  by 
measurraieDt  in  sealed  hall  bushel,  and  the  manner  of  cultiyation  as  ^et  forth 
above  is  correct.  £.  R.  Sbook. 

Jaaiah  WeiharfM  Cam  Crop. 

Nov.  5,  1861.— This  day  surveyed  and  measured  a  field  on  which  a  crop  of 
corn  was  husked  and  gathered  this  season  by  J.  Weikart,  and  found  the  same  to 
contain  2  acres  of  laud.  (signed)  Pstbr  Zimmjbrmav. 

Affirmed  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  6th  day  of  November,  1861. 

(Signed)  N.  P.  Callabak,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

This  certifies  that  the  undersigned  messured  the  produce  of  the  above  field,  and 
found  the  same  to  be  6u  bushels  and  26  lbs.  of  corn  per  acre,  weighing  63  Iba. 
per  bushel,  making  in  the  aggiegate  120  bushels  and  62^  lbs.    • 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Hatflet, 

JOHBT  HaiFLxr. 
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Affirmed  and  sabsoribed  before  me,  tbts  5tb  daj  of  November,  1861. 

(Signed)  N.  P.  0all4H4n,  Justice  of  the  Peaoe* 

The  field  was  clover  and  blue  grass  sod  ;  plowed  in  the  month  of  March ;  tha 
oorn  was  planted  on  the  24th  day  of  May  ;  the  ground  was  marked  out  3^  feet 
each  way,  and  from  S  to  4  grains  plinted  in  a  hill ;  the  com  was  cultivated  with 
a  corn  cultivator,  once  in  a  row  each  way,  and  plowed  twice  with  a  single  shovel 
plow,  one  round  in  each  row,  and  the  last  time  plowing  three  times  in  each  row. 
There  has  never  boen  any  m inure  put  on  the  field,  nar  was  the  corn  plastered. 

(Signed)  Joszah  Wxikabt. 

Exp$nie$  ^  OuUure,  Da. 

Breaking  np,  1|  days 93  00 

Harrowing • 50 

Marking  out • 60 

Seed 26 

Oultivapng  and  planting • 6  00 

Husking  and  gathering 6  00 

816  26 

Cb; 

120  bushels  and  52  lbs.,  at  50  ots.  per  bushel  •  • •  •  •  • 860  46 

6  loads  pumpkins  • 6  00 

866  46 
Deduct  expenses  of  cnltare .  • 16  26 

N«t  profit. •••. 851  21 

JOSIAH    WsiK4BT. 

On$  acre  of  corn  entered  far  competition  by  B.  Biker ^  for  premium  offertd  by  Lorain 
County  Agricultural  Society,  1861. 

The  8' il  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and  clay;  subsoil  clay ;  two  previous  (and 
only)  crops,  corn.  Plowed  May  15th,  8  inches  deep,  10  ioches  wide,  iu  Unds 
one  rod  wide ;  thoroughly  harrowed ;  marked  across  the  lands,  3^  feet  wiv!e ; 
planted  with  hoe,  4  rows  on  each  hnd  ;  '*  Hackberry''  variety,  average  5  kernels 
to  a  hill ;  cultivated  b  )th  way,  with  five-tooth  cultivator*  as  soon  as  could  see 
the  rows ;  one  week  after,  culiivated  again  both  ways ;  June  25th  to  29  h,  plowed 
with  one-horse  plow,  and  thoroughly  hoed  ;  after  harvest,  cut  out  all  wt- edtt.  The 
wind  caused  the  crop  to  lod^e  some,  making  it  b  .d  to  harvest.  Cut  September 
28ih ;  husked  November  1st ;  weighed  November  4th. 

(Signed)  R   Baker, 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  measured  one  acre  of  R.  Baker's  corn,  and  assisted  to 
weigh  the  corn  from  said  acre,  and  found  118  bushels  40  lbs  ,  at  70  lbs  per  bush. 

(Signed)  0.  N.  jyiLLiAMS. 
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SkOemeni  ^a  crcp  of  Com  raUed  ly  True  BcnOoon.  of  Vinon  towmh^.  Champaign 

counijft  tn  the  year  186  !• 

The  previous  crop  was  corn ;  the  soil  is  a  black  sandy  bottom ;  no  manure  has 
been  put  on  the  ground  for  twenty-five  years ;  the  ground  was  broke  up  early  in 
the  spring,  and  seeded  with  the  yellow  "  Anderson  com/'  6  quarto  to  the  acre ; 
planted  on  the  16th  and  17th  days  of  May,  in  hills  3 J  feet  apart;  plowed  five 
times  with  a  shovel  plow ;  product  88^  bushels  per  acre. 

Cost  of  cultivation  per  acre • W  03 

88^  bushels  corn,  at  26c ««  13 

Net  profit •n  10 

By  the  same :  Crop  of  com  raised  on  clay  ground ;  previous  crop  com ;  "no 
manure ;  cultivated  same  as  above ;  product, 

78  bushels  per  acre,  at  26o i^ 818  00 

Expense  of  cultivation  • • •....*     6  OS 

Net  profit •!«  97 

Staimeni  of  a  crop  cf  Oom  raised  hy  7.  L.  look,  of  Salem  toumship,  Champaign 

county,  tn  the  year  1861. 

The  land  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised,  is  King-Creek  Valley  bottom ;' pre- 
vious crop  corn ;  plowed  in  April,  about  8  inches  deep,  with  Michigan  double 
plow  ;  harrowed  before  planting ;  furrowed  about  3^  feet  each  way,  and  4  stalks 
to  the  hill ;  planted  ISth  of  May ;  the  seed  used  was  a  mixture  of  Calico  and 
Yellow ;  worked  once  with  a  harrow,  and  three  times  with  shovel  plow. 

Product  per  acre,  86^  bushels,  at  25c 921  58 

Expenses  df  cultivation •  •  • •  •  •  • .       4  OS 

Net  profit 9l7  55 

One  acre  of  Barley,  entered  hy  B.  Baker,  for  competiiion  for  prendum  offered  hy 
Lorain  County  Affrieuitural  Society,  1861.  ^ 

The  soil  is  sandy,  and  some  stones ;  subsoil  gravel  and  stones.  The  land  has 
been  in  crops  for  several  years,  the  grass  seeds  missing ;  the  previous  crop  was 
wheat.  The  ground  was  manured  heavily  (say  20  tons  per  acre)  id  March; 
plowed  26th  March,  7  inches  deep;  sowed  broadcast,  April  11th,  2|  bushels 
«'bald  barley;"  thoroughly  harrowed  twice  over;  cut  July  16th;  carried  into 
barn  July  18th;  threshed  19th  October.  The  drouth  injured  the  crop  some, 
causing  it  to  dry  up  some  before  it  was  quite  matured,  or  there  would  have  been 
a  good  yield.  (Signed)  R.  Baker. 

This  h  to  certify  that  I  measured  one  acre  of  R.  Baker's  barley,  and  assisted 
to  Wf^igh  the  barley  from  said  acre,  and  found  28  bushels  29  ibs.,  at  48  lbs.  per 
bushel.  (Signed)  0.  N.  Williaiis;^T^ 
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B.  T.  Coz,  being  duly  swoni^  say^  tbat  he  rwed  a  crop  of  oats  upon  one  acre 
of  land,  measured  by  J.  H.  Coz,  and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  88  bushels,  weighed,  and  the  manner  and  price  of  culture  was  as  follows  : 
plowed  April  4th  ;  sowed  8th ;  cost  per  acre,  plowing,  91;  sowing  and  harrow- 
ing, 50c.;  putting  in  barn,  91;  threshing,  91  35. 

(Signed)  B.  T.  Obx. 

J.  H.  Cos,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  upon  one  acre 
of  land,  measured  by  £.  T.  Cox,  and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  95  bushels,  weighed  (32  Iba.  per  bushel),  and  the  manner  and  price  of  cul- 
ture was  as  follows  :  plowed  com  stubble  April  id ;  sowed  on  April  8th ;  cost 
per  acre,  plowing,  91;  sowing  and  harrowmg,  50o. ;  putting  in  bam,  91;  thresh- 
ing, 91  50.  (Signed)  J«  H.  Ck>z. 

One  acre  of  Oati,  entered  for  campeHlian  5y  B,  Baker,  for  premium  cfered  hy  Zo- 
rain  County  Agriadtural  Sodety,  1861. 

The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  stones  on  a  part  of  acre,  the  other  being  black 
day-loam ;  subsoil  gravel  and  stones,  and  hard  clay.  The  land  has  been  in  crops 
for  several  years.  Manured  in  March,  about  20  tons  per  acre ;  plowed  28th 
March,  7  inches  deep ;  sowed  broadcast,  April  8th,  4  bushels  per  acre ;  harrowed 
twice  over,  with  a  pair  of  Scotch  harrows ;  cut  26th  July ;  carried  into  bam  July 
27tb  ;  threshed  October  19th.  Injured  some  by  "army  worm."  Variety,  Bng- 
lish  Poland  Oats.  (Signed)  R.  Bakkb. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  measured  one  acre  of  B.  Baker's  oats,  and  that  I  assist- 
ed  to  weigh  the  oats  from  said  acre,  and  found  54  bushels  29  lbs.,  at  32  lbs.  per 
bushel.  (Signed)  0.  N.  Williams. 

J.  H.  Ooz,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  cane,  upon  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  land,  measured  by  E.  T.  Oox,  and  that  the  quantity  of  molasses  ob- 
tained was  87^  gallons,  and  the  manner  and  price  of  culture  was  as  follows : 
plowing,  25c. ;  harrowing,  planting,  d^c,  20c. ;  working,  91  50 ;  manufactur- 
ing. 92  50.  (Signed)  J.  H.  Cox. 

J.  H.  Cox,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  cane,  upon  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  land,  measured  by  E.  T.  Cox,  and  that  the  quantity  of  molasses  ob- 
tained was  92  gallons,  and  the  price  and  manner  of  culture  was  as  follows :  plow- 
ing, 25c. ;  harrowing  and  planting,  20o. ;  the  seed  being  raked  till  it  sprouted  ; 
working,  with  plows  and  hoe,  five  times,  91  50  ;  manufacturing,  93  00. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Cox. 

SiaUmeni  of  a  crop  of  TmoOty  Seed. 

Sept.  18,  1861.^1  sowed  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and  sowed  the 
timothy  seed  and  out  the  wheat  in  1860^  and  the  timothy  laid  over  till  this  year , 

6B 
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and  I  out  one  aore»  and  threshed  and  cleaned  it,  and  measured  in  a  sealed  half 
bnBhely  and  weighed  the  samei  and  the  weight  was  45  ponnds  to  the  bosheL  The 
ground  was  black  loamy  soil,  yery  rich. 

Coti  of  CuUurt. 

Plowing  1  acre 81  00 

Harrowing  1  acre •  •  26 

Cutting  the  seed • •  60 

Hauling  and  threshing • 1  00 

Cleaning  the  seed  • 60 

•3  26 

E.  R.  Shook  certifies  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  timothy  on  the  land  measured  by 
John  Hileman»  and  that  he  raised  thereon  8  bushels  weight  or  measurement  per 
acre,  in  sealed  half  bushel,  and  thai  the  manner  of  cultivation,  as  set  forth  above, 
is  correct.  £.  K.  8hook. 

Siaiifnent  qf  a  crop  of  Omom  (two  sqitare  rods),  raised  hy  David  R.  Cochran,  qf 
Harrison  township.  Champaign  county,  in  the  year  1861. 

The  ground  was  a  stifif  blue  grace  sod,  never  before  cultivated  ;  is  a  black  bot- 
tom; manured  by  stock  in  pasture,  and  one-third  of  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of 
well  rotted  chip  manure,  put  on  after  the  groand  was  thrown  up  into  a  high  bed ; 
seeded  with  between  one  and  two  ounces  of  the  large  red  annual  onion  seed ; 
drilled  14  inches  apart,  and  thinned  out,  leaving  the  stalks  from  3  to  4  inches 
apart ;  seeded  the  middle  of  April,  and  gathered  the  last  of  October. 

Product,  8^  bushels,  marketed  at  60o •  • .  •  84  96 

Expenses  of  cultivation 2  00 

Net  profit 82  95 

To  Mr.  John  A.  Bamett,  of  Yellow  Springs  was  awarded  the  premium  on  the 
Potato  crop.  He  cultivated  one-half  acre,  dropping  the  seed  in  furrows — furrows 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  seed  dropped  two  feet  apart ;  put  upon  each  hill 
before  covering  a  handful  of  rotten  «(raw,  then  covered  with  a  shovel  plow,  throw- 
ing a  furrow  up  from  each  side  of  the  row  ;  during  the  growth  plowed  twice  be- 
tween the  rows  with  shovel  plow,  the  first  time  hoeing  and  hilling  up  slightly. 
Product  of  the  half  acre,  93  bushels;  variety.  White  Neshdunock. 

Statement  qf  a  crop  of  ^Potatoes. 

Eliphas  Burnham,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  the  season  past, 
on  the  onefourih  of  an  acre  of  g;round,  measured  by  Lucas  Burnham,  82  bushels 
and  37  pounds  of  potatoes,  of  60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Said  potatoes  were  of 
three  different  kinds,  to  wit :  the  Neshannock,  the  Dover,  and  the  Black  potato. 
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Ikpente  qf  fahvng  (Kb  crop. 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  planting. •• ,.  • ••   •••  82  00 

Plowing  and  hoeing  three  times  .• • 3  00 

Digging  and  puUing  in  cellar  •• • • 3  00 

Amount  of  seed,  four  bushels  at  20o •  • 80 

98  80 

Soil,  a  dark  loam  ;  planted  about  the  first  of  May  ;  ground  marked  off  in  rows 
three  feet  apart ;  potatoes  drilled  in,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and 
covered  with  a  plow.  ^  No  manure  put  on. 

Have  raised  potatoes  on  the  field  every  year  for  some  twelve  years ;  every  sec- 
ond or  third  year  put  on  at  the  rate  of  say  twenty  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre;  was  manured  last  year.  Elifhas  BuaRiUM. 

The  L)ke  County  Agrioultural  Society  the  past  year  appointed  a  coiimittee 
from  the  Board  to  examine  field  crops,  instead  of  requiring  each  competitor  to 
procure  cerliScates,  affidavits,  &o. 

That  committee,  at  the  Hnnual  meeting,  made  the  fallowing  report : 

First  premium  to  A.  Greensit,  of  Mentor  on  acre  wheat,  33  bushels. 
Second      do        L  Cram,  of  Madison,  do  25      do 

First  do        Ha'rison  Carpenter,  of  Mentor,  on  acre  corn,  166  bush.  ears. 

Second      do        B.  B.  Park,  of  Painesville,  do  120        do 

First  do        M.  L.  Root,  do        on  orchard  of  60  trees  and  over. 

First  do        Asa  Gurney,  of  Mentor,  on  acre  potatoes,  274.}  bu  ,  Peach  Blows. 

Second      do        Nelson  Norton,  of  Perry,  do  same  quantity. 

First  do        G.  S.  King,  of  Madison,  on  acre  clover  hay,  4000  lbs. 

Second      do        A.  B.  Daniels,  of  Mentor,  do  3800  do 

first  do        Wm.  Dunbar,        do  tioioihy,      80U0  do 

Se:ond      do        P.  Piirm^ee,  do  do  6000  do 

First  do        Edwin  Loomis,       do  barley,  60  bushels. 

Gso.  Akdbrson, 
Philakdbr  Pabmlsb, 
Nblsoh  Norton, 
Dec.  12,  1861.  Commiitie. 

Mr.  0  G.  B:fArdsley,  of  Newton,  r-iised  fifty  bushels  of  barley  on  one  acre  of 
his  farm,  which  was  cultivated  as  follows  :  turf  fullowed  in  1860,  and  a  crop  of 
com  taken  off,  without  manure ;  April  26th  and  26th  it  was  plowed,  seed  sowed 
broadcast,  and  twice  h  Crowed. 

Joseph  Noyes,  of  Morgan  county,  was  awarded  first  premium  on  a  crop  of  tur- 
nips, raised  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre  (amount  raised,  84  bushels).  He  makes  the 
Ibllowing  statement : 

**Soil,  sandy  loam;  fourth  crop—- first,  potatoes;  tecond,  Hungarian  graas; 
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third,  wheat  Ground  plowed  !n  the  fall/aftcr  the  wheat  came  off;  planted  to 
apple  seed ;  cnltiyated  urtil  the  25th  of  July ;  turnip  seed  sown,  raked  in.  Tur- 
nips raised,  84  bushels^'' 

John  bingman,  of  Morgan  county,  was  awarded  first  premium  on  a  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes,  raised  on  41^  rods  of  ground.    He  makes  the  following  statement : 

**  On  the  above  lot  of  ground  I  raised  fifty-two  bashels  of  sweet  potatoes,  with- 
out manure  of  any  kind,  it  being  sand  loam,  river  bottom/* 

The  Morrow  County  Agricultuml  Society  awardtd  pr^iums  on  the  following 
field  crops,  for  the  year  1861 : 

First  premium  on  5  acres  of  com  to  W«  T.  Sherman,  58^  bushels  per  acre, 
raised  on  black  loam  elm  bottom  land,  second  crop,  plowed  deep  with  a  steel 
plow,  planted  4x4  feet,  planted  the  27th  of  May,  with  a  large  white  variety  of 
com,  averaging  some  6  or  7  stalks  to  the  hill,  tended  once  each  way  with  a  five- 
tooth  cultivator,  and  followed  each  time  with  a  single  shovel,  once  in  a  row;  after- 
wards it  was  plowed  each  way  twice  in  a  row,  and  hoed  after  each  plowing. 
Properly  attested  to. 

First  premium  on  one  acre  of  com  to  Wm.  G.  Beatty,  lOS^}  bashels  on  one 
acre,  raised  on  second  bottom,  black  loamy  soil,  being  the  first  grain  crop  on  said 
ground  ;  broke  in  May,  with  a  common  plow,  planted  the  first  day  of  Jane,  with 
a  yellow  variety  known  here  as  the  Wallace  co'^n ;  planted  in  hills,  3^  feet  apart 
each  way,  d  to  6  stalks  to  the  hill ;  worked  through  3  times,  ooce  with  a  culti- 
vator, and  plowed  twice.    Properly  attested. 

Second  premium  on  one  acre  of  corn  to  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  71  bushels  on  one 
acre,  black  elm  bottom  loam,  broke  quite  deep ;  the  third  crop  of  corn  in  succes- 
sion ;  planted  the  18th  of  Vlay,  in  hills  4  feet  apart,  with  a  yellow  variety  of  com, 
some  6  or  7  stalks  to  the  hill ;  tended  each  way,  first  with  a  five-tooth  cultivator, 
afterwards  plowed  with  a  single  shovel  each  way,  and  hoed. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 


Tke  flecond  aimnal  exbibition  of  the  Allen  County  Agricnltural  Society »  was 
held  on  the  fair  grounds,  near  Lima,  September  86th,  27ih  and  28th,  A.  D.  I860. 

Notnithfftanding  the  weather  was  extremely  cold  and  windy  during  the  fair,  m 
large  number  of  people  we^e  in  attendance,  many  perhaps,  to  see  Mons.  Blondin, 
perform  his  astonishing  feats  on  the  tight  and  slack  rope.  The  managers  have 
made  extensive  improvements  the  past  season  ;  that  of  enlarging  halls,  erecting 
stalls  and  sheds  for  horses  and  cattle,  making  a  supply  ot  pens  for  sheep  and 
swine,  and  sundry  other  improyements,  all  of  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  was  equal  to  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine. 
There  seems  to  be  a  steady  and  growing  interest  manifested  in  erery  department, 
of  Agriculture  in  this  county,  since  the  organization  of  our  Society. 

The  quality  of  stock  on  exhibition  was  far  aboye  that  of  the  preceediug  year. 
The  quality  of  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  was  especially  good,  and  entries  numer« 
ous.  The  ladies'  department  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  Society  ia 
greatly  indebted  to  ihem  for  their  undring  energy  and  perseverance  in  maintain- 
mg  a  department  ^hich  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  entries  for  the  year,  437.    Number  of  members,  175 


ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 

The  Ashtabula  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  fifteenth  annual  fair  at 
Jefferson,  September  Sd,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  A.  D.  1861. 

Heretofore,  but  three  days  were  occupied  for  the  holding  of  the  fair,  but  the 
growing  interest,  since  the  organisation  of  the  Society,  rendered  the  time  too  short, 
to  g  ye  all  classes  an  imparaid  and  full  examination,  hence,  the  fourth  day  was 
added. 

The  weather  for  the  first  two  days  prov'  d  inausp'cious  and  rainy,  but  the  re* 
maining  two  days,  gladdened  all  interested,  with  good  weather,  and  a  good  time, 
much  surpriabg.  many,  who  anticipated  a  slim  show,  owing  to  hard  times  and 
war  engagements.    But  notwithatanding  sU  theae,  the  peop  e  turned  out,  making: 
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the  recepts  at  the  gates,  much  hrger  than  at  the  preceding  fair.  Yet  there  was 
a  falling  off  o(  entries,  from  th  se  of  last  year,  some  two  hundred  and  ninety,  but 
they  were  mostly  on  articles  that  would  not  materially  detract  fr^  m  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition.    The  number  of  members  enrolled  for  the  y-ar,  161. 

In  regard  to  members  of  county  and  local  Agricultural  Societies  the  idea  seems 
to  be  farcical,  for  as  a  genet  al  rul  *,  persons  only  become  members  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  he  privilege  to  enter  as  many  articles  or  animals  as  wil  in- 
sure at  leist  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  more,  bj  way  of  prf  minms,  otherwise  taking 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  management  and  welfare  of  the  Society  ;  and  when  a 
few,  who  are  members  of  the  board,  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
rules,  reguia  ions  and  arrangements,  and  do  all  the  worv ,  the  only  duty  of  the  ao 
called  members,  seems  to  be,  to  grumble  at  what  *'  might  have  been  oifferent," 
and  what  *^  ought  to  have  been  done.'*  The  effect  of  Agricultural  and  lodustrial 
Societies  upon  a  community  and  country  tends  to  wealth,  good  taste  and  lefine- 
ment,  when  properly  conducted.  Then  why,  should  no*  at  least,  every  member 
of  such  Societies  take  an  active  int  rest  in  conduciiog  them  ? 

We  believe  our  Society,  thoui^h  always  strugglng  under  some  difficulties,  has 
accomplished  and  ^  rough t  about  marked  improvements  ii  f  very  department  of 
industry,  and  especially  has  it  improved  our  flocks  and  hfnrds  8ince  its  organi- 
sation the  cattle  breeders  have  turned  tbeir  attention  from  the  common  or  Oiized 
breeds  of  high  rned,  big  headed,  sharp-boned  cattle,  to  the  more  profitable  and 
fine  proportioned  "Short- Horns.''  In  horses,  the  **  common  p]ug« '*  are  being 
put  aside  for  those  poasessmg  bo  h  symmetry  and  endurance. 

The  old  fashioned  swine,  that  were  wont  to  be  yoked  by  "  tjing  a  knot  in  the 
ends  of  iheir  tails,''  have  long  since  tiken  their  last  squeal,  and  the  easily  fat* 
tened  and  beauty  of  a  *'  Suffolk,"  or  the  more  stately  and  well  proportioned 
"Chester  White,"  now  reigns  supreme  at  the  trough.  Sheep  have  been  greatly 
improved,  both  in  carcass  nnd  quality  of  wool. 

The  orchard,  farm  and  garden  are  looking  and  doing  better,  by  improved  hue- 
bandry  Tet,  ucderdraioiog,  the  great  sourot>  for  improving  our  hard,  tenacious^ 
clayey  soil,  is  but  little  resorted  to. 

The  greatest  lack  in  the  exhibition,  the  present  year,  seemed  to  be  in  the  me* 
chanical  and  manufacturing  departments,  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  county  is 
not  an  extensive  manufacturiag  county,  but  the  bhow  of  mechanical  and  manufac- 
tured articles,  might  have  been  much  more  fully  represented.  In  fru>ts,  the 
crop  was  short,  and  necessarily  a  moderate  exhibition.  7egeiab*es  were  abun- 
dant  in  growth,  but  the  fair  was  held  too  early  for  a  good  display.  The  potatQjS 
crop  was  large,  i»ut  had  rotted  (o  a  great  extent,  occasioned  in  part  by  (he  worm. 

The  ladifs'  departments  were  well  and  tastefully  filled ;  much  credit  is  due  ihem 
for  the  becoming  decorations  of  the  hall,  the  fine  display  of  dome.'^tic  C'irpets, 
mgga,  flannels,  linens,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  fancy  and  plain  needltwork,  natu* 
ra]  flowers  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  fine  arts.  The  musicai  department  was  en- 
tirely wanting. 

In  hogs  and  poultry  diere  was  but  few  on  exhibition. 
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The  competition  in  horses  and  oatde  was  quile  animated,  and  a  large  proportion 
were  very  excellent  animals,  doing  much  credit  to  the  fair.  On  the  whole,  the 
fair  was  a  saccees. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  in  the  county  was  generally  good. 

Since  August,  the  fair  grc  unds  have  been  occupied  as  a  camp  for  the  Twenty- 
Kinth  Regiment  0.  Y.  U.  8.  M.  The  ticket  office  conyerted  into  a  hospital,  the 
exhibition  hall,  and  some  of  the  horse  sheds  used  as  camp  kitchens.  The  horse 
and  cattle  sheds,  not  occupied  as  cook  rooms,  and  the  sheep  and  hog  pens,  were 
all  demolished  by  the  soldiers,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  seats  and  the  fence  sur- 
soundiog  the  grounds  met  a  similar  fate.  The  shelves  and  tables  in  the  hall  are 
in  a  sorry  condtti'  n  to  hold  and  show  off  fineries,  after  being  used  so  extensively 
as  pantry  shelves,  by  unexperienced,  and  not  altogether  tidy  cooks. 


ATHENS  COUNTY. 

Owiog  to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  and  the  depressijog  influences  of  the  war, 
but  few  county  fairs  weie  held  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  when  late  in  the  sea* 
son,  it  was  determined  to  announce  the  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society,  in  this 
oonnty,  it  was  not  without  many  misgivings  as  to  the  result. 

The  fiicLds  rallied  cheerfully  to  this  catl  for  volun  eer  labor,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  grounds,  and  the  fair  was  held  on  the  1st,  2d  and  Sd  days  of  October, 
and  attended  wiih  the  happiest  results. 

The  weather  proved  fine,  and  t^e  attendance  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the 
most  hopeful.  The  receipts,  although  not  so  large  as  on  former  occasions,  were 
yet  largely  in  excess  of  the  expenditures,  and  proved  nearly  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  this  Society. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 

There  was  no  competition  for  premiums  for  crops,  or  improvements  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  Fair  held  at  St.  Clairsvilte  in  October  last,  succeeded  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  after  defraying  all  expendlBs,  there  is  left  in  the  treas- 
ury a  balance  of  nearly  860 ;  and  should  tim'S  continue  even  as  bad  as  at  present, 
it  is  thought  our  society  will  continue  tu  flaurish.  Our  membership  book  foots  up 
425  in  number,  which  is  about  200  less  than  last  year. 

I  am  unable  to  give  an  estimate  of  each  crop  raised.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  wheat  about  7  bushels,  oats  20,  barley  about  the  same, 
com  30  bushels  ;  rye,  buckwheat,  fee,  are  raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  considered  good  crops.  Rye  grown  on  my  farm  this  season  yielded  about 
17  bttsheli  per  acre,  and  buckwheat  12  bushels.  Hay  is  thought  to  be  less  than 
half  an  average  crop — say  about  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre.    With  the  ex- 
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Caption  of  ibis  article  of  feed  snd  stittw,  m  bsre  an  abundant  supply  for  boms 
ooDsacDpUon,  and  some  for  sale.  Oats  suffered  about  harrest  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  black  worm,  abont  1^  incbes  long,  resembling  sjmewhat  ibe  caterpillars 
tbat  collect  on  fruit  trees  occasionally.  In  some  localities  Urge  quantities  of  the 
oat  was  shelled  off  the  heads,  after  the  grain  had  been  cut  and  lelt  in  the  swath 
to  cure.  Com  was  somewhat  injured  bj.  drouth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ; 
the  crop  was,  I  think,  mateiially  lessened  in  bushels  from  this  cause. 

Our  winter  so  far  has  been  mild,  and  our  stock  fetds  finely  and  looks  well. 

Wheat  never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nor  had  a  better  set  In 
the  ground ;  and  should  we  not  have  wet  weather,  with  frost,  in  March,  it  will 
eome  into  the  growmg  season  next  spring  rery  healthy  and  rigorous. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Brown  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  1861, 
was  held  at  Georgetown  (Tuesday  to  Friday  inclusire)  on  the  8d,  4th,  5ih  and 
6th  da}  8  of  September. 

On  account  of  the  troubles  and  distress  consequent  on  the  *'  Oreat  Rebellion,'' 
and  in  addition  thereto,  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  the  Bokrd  hesitated  for 
some  time  about  fuking  show  for  the  current  year.  Assurances  from  yarioua 
parts  of  the  country  that  success  was  reasonably  certain,  and  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  either  of  the  Independent  Societies — of  Ripley  or  Fincastte— inthis 
eounty  wouU  hold  a  Fair,  determined  the  Board  to  make  the  usual  effort  Our 
expectations  were  more  than  realized.  Althodgh  our  membership  was  not  quite 
so  large,  nor  the  entries  so  numerous  as  we  have  sometimes  exhibited,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  stock  and  articles  shown  was  of  a  superior  quality.  We  paid 
all  expenses,  and  almost  the  balance  of  the  debt  of  the  society.  Where  the  success 
of  almost  every  measure  is  estimated  by  means  of  the  potential  doUar,  we  feel 
good  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  result. 

Number  of  members  this  year 311 

Do     of  entries .  •  •  • 669 

Our  grounds,  improyements,  d^c,  have  been  heretofore  described.  The  horse 
show  Wrfs  splendid ;  the  cattle  show  by  far  the  best  erer  exhibited  in  the  county ; 
hogs  and  sheep  tolerably  well  represented.  Floral  Hall  was  magnificently  deco- 
rated by  the  young  ladies ;  but  better  still,  ir as  well  filled  with  the  choice  products 
of  the  land,  and  the  handiwork  of  our  wires  and  daughters.  Needle-work,  flowers, 
jelly,  bread  and  butter,  preserves,  and  canned  fruit  in  vast  quantities,  attest  the 
eagerness  of  the  fair  exhibitors  to  prove  their  good  housewifery,  if  not  to  assist 
in  the  "  removal  of  the  deposits.'' 

Wheat  very  mnch  injured  by  the  fly-^perhaps  not  half  a  crop ;  corn  hardly 
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two-thirds  ;  tobaeoo  below  an  average — ^haa  been  selling  at  87  to  810  per  100 
Ibi. ;  oats  very  light ;  haj  good ;  fruit  almost  an  entire  failure,  except  peaches, 
which,  for  the  limited  number  of  treiss  left  in  the  country,  was  a  fair  crop ;  pota- 
toes a  very  moderate  crop.  The  vintage  is  becoming  a  very  important  part  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  county,  and  I  labored  to  procure  some  reliable  statistics  of  this 
branch  for  the  present  year,  but  failed.  We  raise  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
every  year,  but  I  believe  the  State  Board  put  this  article  under  ban. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

The  President  of  the  Bfiiiler  County  Agricultural  Society  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report  of  the  doings  of  said  society  for  the  past  year : 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  presented  by  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  country,  our  Board  of  Directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  up  our  regular 
exhibitions,  not  only  because  the  law  required  it,  but  because  it  was  believed  that 
any  serious  interruption  in  our  proceedings  would  embarrass  ihe  Bodurd  in  their 
future  operations. 

The  result  of  our  Fair  showed  the  fact,  that  while  our  people  were  intensely 
interested  and  active  in  doing  what  patriotism  demanded  of  them  for  the  support 
and  integrity  of  the  Union,  still  they  did  not  forget  the  duty  of  sustaining  the 
agricultural,  interest  of  our  own  county. 

The  exhibition  was  highly  respectable,  the  attendance  unusually  good  under 
the  circumstances,  and  the  Fair,  financially,  a  success. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  the  premiums  awarded  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  81 166;  that  our  society  is  out  of  debt  (possessed  of  good  grounds, 
containing  about  thirty  acres,  which  is  tUoroughly  improved  by  substantial  and 
durable  buildings,  stalls  for  horses  and  cattle),  and  that  there  is  in  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  82239. 

The  state  of  progress  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year  has  been  regular, 
although  not  so  rapid  as  usual,  because  of  the  military  excitement.  Unusual 
attention  and  activity  is  being  manifested  by  thoee  who  remain  at  home,  in  the 
effort  to  keep  up  the  regular  products  of  the  farm,  so  that  no  falling  off  shall  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  force 
of  our  county. 

The  past  season  h\s  not  been  so  productive  as  usual.  The  crop  of  wheat  did 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  corn  has  also  fallen  short  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  Apples  were  almost  an  entire  failure,  the  loss  of  which  were,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  by  an  unusually  fine  crop  of  peaches  and  pears  and  small 
fruita. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  to  your  instructions— of  the  date  of  November  H,  1861,  pub* 
lished  m  Ohio  Ctdtivaiar — the  Carroll  County  Agricultural  Society  submit  the 
foUowtng  report  of  its  doings  for  the  year  i861 : 
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List  of  premiums  awarded  as  follows :  First  Department — Total  of  horses, 
170  eofries ;  premiams  awarded,  838  88.  Total  of  cattle,  48  entries ;  premiums 
awarded,  836.47.  Total  of  sheep,  96  entries;  premiums  awarded,  851.15.  Total 
of  hogs,  6  entries ;  premiums  awarded,  87.33.  Poultry  (per  coop  and  pairs), 
5  entries,  prf'miums  awarded 9  84  00.  Second  Department-— Total,  155  entries, 
premiums  awarded,  879  66.  Total  of  First  Department,  325  entries;  premiams 
awarded,  8181.83.  Total  premiums  awarded,  1861,  8261.49;  total  entries,  470. 
The  statement  of  competitors  for  premiams  on  crops  are  very  vague,  the  man- 
ner pursued  being  the  ordinary  method  of  tillage.  Very  little  attention  paid  to 
latest  improyements  in  tillage  in  Carroll  county  ;  reason,  perhaps  to  some  degree, 
for  want  of  sufficient  inducement  by  our  Board  in  ofifering  large  premiums  oh  such 
things.  But  the  greatest,  and  peihaps  the  main  reason,  our  people  are  not  so 
much  an  agricultural,  as  a  cattle  and  sheep-growing  people.  Land  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  former  as  the  latter. 

That  all  persons  should  hnye  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  animals  successfully  for 
premiums,  the  Board  prohibited  all  animals  from  the  regular  classes,  when  such 
animal  took  first  premium  last  year,  but  let  such  animals  come  in  competition 
with  all  animals  of  that  species  on  exhibition,  under  title  of  Sweepstakes. 

Agreeably  to  the  regulations  of  State  Board,  election  for  officers  will  be  held 
January  25,  1862,  instead  of  last  day  of  Fair,  as  heretofore.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  elect  officers  on  last  day  of  Fair,  and  have  officers  elect  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  shortly  after  the  annual  Agricultural  Convention — say  first  Monday 
of  February  ?  This  would  secure  a  full  attendance  of  members  at  election  with- 
out inconvenience ;  and  it  would  allow  the  old,  or  former  Board  ample  time  to 
settle  up  all  of  the  previous  year's  business. 

The  number  of  members  for  1861  is  268.  The  usefulness  of  the  society  is 
apparent  to  every  reflecting  and  observing  citiaen  of  the  county ;  yet  it  doubtless 
would  be  more  so,  if  more  of  our  citizens  deended  the  society  a  means  of  improve- 
ment in  tillage  and  stock  growing,  rather  than  a  medium  of  getting  a  small  return 
in  dollars  and  cents,  by  way  of  premiums.  However,  this  is  not  any  fault  of  the 
system  or  the  society ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the  short-sighted  avarice  of  sobm 
whose  age  and  experience  should  have,  ere  this,  taught  them  better  sense.  Ag- 
ricultural societies  should  as  far  as  possible  be  made  self-sustaining  institutions, 
especially  in  these  times,  when  our  public  treasury  is  bleeding  at  every  pore  ;  yet 
we  should  not,  in  our  attempt  to  save  a  few  dollars,  cripple  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  the  country* 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are :  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  potatoes,  and  grass.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  or  the  amount 
raised,  I  am  not  able  to  give.  The  annual  return  to  the  Auditor  by  the  assessors, 
which  are  annually  returned  to  the  State  Department,  affords  the  most  aocnrafte 
data  for  estimates,  and  to  which  your  Board  is  referred. 

The  past  season  has  presented  nothing  of  a  very  striking  character.  Weevil 
and  fly  have  been  hitherto  the  most  destructive  insects  in  this  county,  but  during 
the  last  year  they  have  been  leas  so  than  in  former  years. 
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Deeming  I  Iiave  given  yon  all  the  facts  that  are  iDiereeting,  and  haying  eom- 
pl<ed  with  the  requiBition  of  the  slatate,  I  have  only  to  say  yon  will  mach  oblige 
by  oertifying  the  same,  that  we  may  avail  onrseves  of  the  portion  dae  from  the 
oonnty  treasury  before  our  annual  election,  so  that  we  may  settle  np  all  business 
of  last  year. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Champaign  County  Agricultural  Society,  was 
held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  near  Urbana,  on  the  Ist,  2d,  3 J  and  4ih  days  of 
October,  1861.  Weather  favorable.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  the 
year  previous,  but  much  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  exhibitions  were  very 
good,  and  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  in  the  manifest  improve- 
ment in  all  the  departments.  The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hay  and  potatoes,  to  all  of  which  the  past  eeason  was  un- 
favorable, esptcially,  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes.  The  fruits  of  the  county  aro, 
apples,  peaches,  grapes  and  berries,  the  two  first  of  which  were  almost  a  total 
failure  this  season. 

The  number  of  members  this  year,  is  1,143;  the  number  of  entries,  1,567; 
the  amount  of  premiums  awarded,  9886  50. 


CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Our  ninth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  1st,  2d,  3i  and  4ih  days  of  October* 
1861.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of  plows  and  implements,  with  a 
spirited  contest  among  our  home  manufacturers  only.  All  awards  on  stock  this 
season,  being  confined  to  animals  owned  in  the  county,  a  large  competition  drawn 
from  adjoining  counties,  by  our  heretofore  open  premium  list,  was  cut  off  Siill 
a'l  clashes  of  stock  were  well  represented,  and  mostly  so,  with  the  department  of 
manufactured  articles.  The  loss  of  the  last  fruit  crop,  left  us  with  almost  bare 
shelves,  but  of  vegetables  and  iarm  products,  seldom  ha  4  there  been  a  better  dis- 
play- 

The  Society  has,  within  the  past  year,  completed  pavment  of  the  additional 
ten  acres  bought  during  1860,  now  o^rning  tweniy-nine  acres  enclosed,  oS  which 
the  county  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  the  first  nineteen  acres  bcughL 

The  use  of  the  grounds  were  given  to  (he  Forty  Fourth  Regiment,  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  during  the  fair  they  were  confined  to  the  new  addition 
to  the  grounds.  This  created  increase  of  expenses  during  the  fair,  and  in  dean* 
ing  up  and  repairing  after  their  departure.  The  suu:  remaining  in  the  treasury, 
after  payment  of  premiums,  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Society,  for  the 
eurrent  year,  was  donated  for  the  use  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  a  committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  inyest  tbe  same  in  yarn,  baye  socks  and  mittens  knit,  and  send  tbem 
to  any  point  where  they  might  find  there  was  most  need. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

The  Clermont  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  thirteenth  annual  fair,  at 
Olire  Branch,  on  the  3d,  4th,  6th  and  6th  days  of  September,  1861. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country,  its  depressing  influence  upon  the 
public  feeliog,  and  the  absoibiog  interest  taken  in  military  afifjirs  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  it  was  thought  by  many  curing  the  summer  that  the  prospect 
of  our  usual  amount  of  ezbibiliuns  was  not  flattering,  and  that  a  fair  this  fall 
would  be  unsuccessful.  The  board  of  officers  and  managers,  however,  though 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  general  feeling  of  doubt,  decided  to  make  the  usual 
arrangements  for  the  occasion,  and  hayiog  put  the  grounds  In  good  repair,  and 
having  enlarged  and  made  a  decided  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  Floral 
Hall,  waited  wiih  hope  for  the  day.  The  result  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
public,  and  was  very  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  All  circumstances 
ooufiidered,  the  fair  was  a  success. 

All  the  dififerent  classes  of  articles  were  represented,  and  gave  the  repeated  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  interest  and  improvement  iu  the  productive  industry  of 
our  citizens. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  presented  nothing  new,  in  the  character  of  **  blood.*' 
As  was  remarked  in  last  year's  report,  th^"  tendency  toward  the  breeding  of  the 
more  heavy  and  serviceable  horses  is  still  increasing*  and  was  plainly  shown  this 
year  by  an  unusual  number  of  entries  cf  draught  horses  and  horses  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Of  jacks  and  mules,  the  usual  number  were  shown,  and  gave  fair  evidence  of 
improvement  in  ihis  useful  animal. 

Of  cattle  nothing  new  was  shown.  The  number  was  not  large,  but  the  spe- 
cimens were  fair.  The  **  Short- Horn,*'  is  still  considered  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence* 

In  sheep  some  fine  specimens  were  exhibited,  but  this  county  gives  less  atten* 
tion  to  this  class  of  animals  than  it  once  did,  one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  to 
sheep  husbandry,  being  dogs. 

Swine  were  as  usual  very  well  represented.  Of  the  distinct  breeds,  the  *'  Suf- 
folk,''  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  prominent.  Of  late,  some  "  Chester 
Whites,"  have  been  introduced,  and  by  many  are  considered  much  superior  (o 
the  "  Suffolk." 

The  show  of  poultry,  was  fair  th's  year,  showing  that  the  interest  in  this  class 
has  not  been  euHrely  lost 

A  very  creditable  display  of  grains  and  seeds,  vegetable  end  farm  products, 
was  made.  A  continued  improvement  In  the  at}  le  and  finish  of  agricultural  im- 
plementa  was  manifest  in  this  department 
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Oar  oounty  beisg  largely  agricultural,  and  being  so  near  Cincinnati,  it  cannot 
boast  of  extensive  mechanical  operations,  but  the  articles  that  wt€  made  are  gen- 
erally of  superior  workmanship. 

In  no  department,  howerer,  was  there  so  fall  ">  representation  as  in  Floral  Hall. 
In  this  hall  are  exhibited  fraits,  flowers,  paintings,  usefal  and  ornamental  needle- 
work, domestic  or  household  manufectares,  dairy  products,  etc.  As  usual,  the 
ladies  oontribnted  a  large  share  towards  the  attractions  of  the  fair. 

With  the  exception  of  apples,  the  display  of  fruits  was  larger,  finer  and  more 
various  than  that  of  many  previous  years.  Ihe  peach,  the  pear,  and  the  grape, 
were  perhaps,  never  before  excelled  in  variety  and  quality,  at  our  exhibitions. 
This  county  was  peculiarly  favored  this  year  with  a  fine  crop  of  these  fnuts. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  apples  were  shown,  but  they  were  rather  exceptions  to  the 
general  product  of  the  county,  for  the  apple,  as  a  crop,  may  be  called  a  failure 
this  year. 

Frequent  reports  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  crops  generally  in  this 
county  daring  the  past  season  having  previously  been  given,  it  is  deemed  unnec- 
easary  to  repeat  them  m  this  place.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  in- 
creasing success  in  the  cultiva  ion  of  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  fruits  adapted  to  this 
latitude,  is  givbg  annually  new  inspirations,  and  an  added  zeal  to  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  professional  horticulturist,  to  enlarge  this  fieM  of  operations ;  and 
the  experience  of  each  year  is  proving  thai  this  county  is  destined  to  become 
prominent  in  the  profitable  culture  of  fruits  for  market 

Among  the  premiums  offered  at  our  last  fair,  was  that  of  a  banner  to  cost  940, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  drilled  military  company  in  the  county,  to  exhibit  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fair.  This  was  awarded  to  the  ''  Lafayette  Guards/'  Captain 
Watkins,  of  New  Richmond. 

The  number  of  entries,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded  in  each  class  are 
as  follows : 

No.  En-    No.  Pre>    No.  Diplo- 
tries         miuns.  mas. 

Cattle 28  20  8 

Horses 106  61  3 

Ponies • • 3  S 

Jaoka  and  Mulea • 20  10  S 

Sheep 7  6  3 

Swine 11  10  2 

Poultry 12  8 

Total  number  of  entries,  884  ;  total  number  of  premiuna,  406;  total  number 
of  diplomas,  39 ;  total  amount  awarded  for  premiums,  9682  90.  Number  of 
members  for  1861,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
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CLINTON  OODNTT, 

The  an&aal  exhibition  of  the  Clinton  County  Agrioaltnral  Societj,  for  the  year 
1861,  was  held  on  their  Fair  grounds,  near  Wilmington,  on  the  4th,  6ih  and  6th 
days  of  September.  It  was  thought  inexpedient  by  many  to  hold  a  Fair  this 
year,  fearing  it  would  result  in  a  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  excited  condition 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  war.  But  the  managers  thought  the  interest  of 
the  society  would  be  promoted  by  holding  a  Fair,  even  though  it  might  result  in 
a  partial  failure.  But  we  are  gratified  to  report  that  the  exhibition,  in  all  the 
departments,  was  very  creditable,  and  the  receipts  sufficient  to  pay  liberal  pre* 
miums,  and  liquidate  all  indebtedness  against  the  society,  and  leave  a  considerable 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

We  have  no  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops,  or  improvements 
in  agriculture,  to  report.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  wheat, 
com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  our  county, 
in  the  year  1861,  at  $90,000  bushels,  and  the  average  jield  per  acre  14  bushels; 
the  amount  of  corn  1.600,000  bushels — average  yield  70  bushels  per  acre;  the 
amount  of  oats  200,000  bushels-^arerage  yield  per  acre  28  bushels ;  the  amount 
of  potatoes  at  70,000  bushels — average  yield  per  acre  90  bushels.  In  addition 
to  the  above- named  crops,  we  raise  quite  a  large  quantity  of  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, and  hay. 

Our  corn  crop  is  not  an  average  one,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  cool 
weather  during  the  forepart  of  the  season,  preventing  its  fully  maturing  before 
the  fall  frosts.  Our  wheat  crop  was  very  much  injured  by  the  weevil  and  fly, 
which  are  the  most  destructire  insects  to  the  wheat  crop  in  our  county.  Our 
society  is  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  its 
beneficial  influence  in  developing  the  resources  of  our  county,  and  infusing  a  spirit 
of  improvement  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  well  as  all  other 
branches  of  industry,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

We  have  beautiful  and  capacious  grounds,  well  improved,  about  half  of  which 
are  covered  with  a  natural  grove  of  sugar  and  beech,  which  afiford  a  delightful 
shade.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  our  exhibitions  in  the  floral  depart- 
ment, which  is  attributable  to  the  industry  and  good  taste  of  our  ladies.  Owing 
to  the  large  increase  of  articles  on  exhibition  in  this  department,  the  society  con- 
template building  a  new  and  more  capacious  Floral  Hall  the  coming  season. 

Our  society  numbers  460  members. 
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COLUMBIANA   COUNTY. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  the  premiams  awarded  at  our  last  animal  Fair,  held 
on  the  Fair  grounda  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  September,  1861,  the 
Fair  promised  to  exceed  any  one  preceding  it,  judgiog  from  the  attendance  upon 
the- first  and  second  days.  But  the  third  day  being  nshered  in  with  a  flooding 
rain,  which  continued  without  intermission  during  the  entire  day,  lost  to  the 
society  a  full  half  of  what  might  have  been  realized  with  favorable  weather.  The 
entire  number  of  entries  was  966  ;  of  this  number  267  were  horses,  29  cattle,  69 
sheep,  18  bogs,  and  11  jacks  and  mules.  Horses  seeming  to  take  the  lead  of  all 
other  stock  in  our  county,  were  well  represented,  in  both  number  and  quality ; 
whilst  that  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  although  few  on  exhibition,  yet  in  point  of 
quality,  would  compare  favorably  with  any  thing  we  have  seen.  The  agricul* 
tural  and  mechanical  departments  were  well  represented,  and  Floral  Hail,  under 
the  care  of  the  ladies,  was  well  supplied  with  articles  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
For  a  number  of  years  complaints  were  urged  on  account  of  there  being  no  suit- 
ahle  track  attached  to  the  Fair  grounds,  whereon  to  exhibit  horses.  And  to 
provide  for  this  seeming  necessity,  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  an  early  day  in  the 
current  year,  added,  by  purchase,  six  addi  ional  acres  to  the  original  grounds, 
and  contracted  for  lumber,  dec ,  with  the  intention  of  making  thn  required  im- 
provement ;  but  our  county  becoming  involved  in  her  present  difficulty  about  that 
time,  the  Board  deemed  it  prudent  to  defer  m-tkiog  any  further  expense  during 
the  present  year.  In  addition  to  that  here  furnished,  there  were  four  other 
entries  competing  for  premiums  on  crops,  but  the  competitors  failing  to  furnish 
the  required  statement,  were  ruled  out. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat, 
com,  and  potatoes.  Of  wheat  we  raised  about  200,000  bushels  the  last  year  ;  of 
rye  10,000,  of  barley  36,000,  of  buckwheat  2600,  of  corn  360,000,  of  oats  636,000, 
of  potatoes  1 26,000.  The  average  yield ,  per  acre,  of  wheat  about  1 2  bushels,  of  rye 
16,  of  buckwheat  20,  of  corn  40,  of  oats  36,  of  potatoes  60.  The  season  during 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  was  wet,  followed  by  severe  frosts  in  May,  which  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  in  this  county.  Grass  that  seemed  to  be 
doing  well  previous  to  this,  failed  to  meet  the  general  expectation,  being  followed 
by  a  light  crop.  During  harvest  the  Army  worm  made  its  nppearance  (for  the 
first  time  we  believe  in  this  county ),  injuring  the  crops  considerably.  This  was 
followed  by  an  unusual  amount  of  grasshoppers,  which  continued  their  depreda* 
tions  until  late  in  the  season,  and  in  many  places  destro}ing  the  fall  pasture, 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  entirely.  The  present  crops  look 
unusually  well,  with  more  more  than  an  average  crop  ia  the  ground. 

The  following  ia  about  a  fair  average  of  selling  price  of  farm  products  at  the 
diff'^rent  markets  in  our  county :  Wheal  90  cents,  corn  40.  rye  40,  oats  20,  flax- 
seed 81.00,  timothy  82.00,  hay  88.00  per  ton,  pork  83  60  per  cwt 

Our  society  numbers  362  members — a  slight  falling  ofl*  from  last  year,  pro« 
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daeed,  howoTer,  from  the  cause  already  stated.  Many  being  prevented  attending 
upon  the  third  day,  failed  to  make  their  annual  payment,  and  are  consequently 
not  considered  members.  That  our  society  is  still  advancing  in  its  usefulness  is 
evident  to  all.  One  of  its  principal  features  is  the  encouragement  given  to  plow- 
men, the  premiums  awarded  at  our  late  Fair  ranging  from  three  to  eight  dollars, 
every  year  witnessing  an  improvement  in  this  usbful  art. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Coshocton  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  Fair  grounds  near  Coshocton,  on  the  9th,  10th  and  11  th  days  of  October, 
1861,  and  was  a  success,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  the  "  hard  times"  caused  by  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  all  our  products, 
the  total  failure  of  our  fruit  crops,  and  partial  failure  of  nearly  all  our  other  crops. 
The  Board  hesitated  upon  holding  a  Fair,  fearing  a  failure ;  but  when  the  time 
arrived,  with  beautiful  weather,  our  fears  of  failure  were  soon  dispelled,  and  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  many  more  cheerful  countenances  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated, the  number  of  exhibitors  and  visitors  in  attendance  and  articles  on  exhi- 
bition being  as  large,  with  one  exception,  as  any  of  our  former  Fairs,  and  every 
thing  passed  off  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  without  accident  or  breach 
of  any  of  our  rules  to  mar  the  universal  good  feeling  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  exhibition. 

The  great  objects  of  the  Society  are  being  realized  by  thus  meeting  and  com* 
paring  notes,  from  year  to  year,  as  to  results  in  our  labors,  by  the  introduction 
and  rearing  of  the  improved  breeds  of  domestic  stocks,  the  more  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  the  introduction  of  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the 
different  vaneties  of  roots,  grain,  grapes,  and  fruit.  We  are  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants,  wishes  and  feelings  of  all,  and  inspire  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
secure  greater  results  from  our  future  labors. 

The  show  of  Cattle,  although  not  as  large  as  last  year,  was  fine,  and  the  com« 
petition  spirited.  The  appearance  every  year  of  new  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment, shows  that  the  improvement  of  this  kind  of  stock  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
more  general  interest.  The  splendid  thoroughbred  shorthorn  Durham  herds  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  Darling,  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  and  S.  Miller,  are  hard  to  beat. 
Messrs.  R.  Darling,  D.  Markly,  T.  C.  Burrell  and  others,  exhibited  some  superior 
stock  in  this  class.  No.  of  entries,  62.  Premiums  awarded,  33 — amounting  to 
9116  60. 

The  show  of  Horees  was  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  any  previous  exhibition. 
No  new  strains  of  stock  have  been  introduced  during  the  year.  Entries,  86. 
Premiums,  41;  amount,  893. 

Of  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules,  the  exhibition  was  better  than  at  any  former  Fair. 
This  branch  of  stock  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than  formerly.  Entries,  7. 
Premiumts  5;  amount,  812. 
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Of  Sheept  opinions  are  Tarious  as  to  the  preferable  breeds,  tbe  ^erinos  perhaps 
being  thought  best  by  the  majority,  but  the  Longwool  and  Mutton  breeds  are  fast 
gaining  faror  with  many  of  our  wool  growers.  Some  rery  superior  Southdowns 
and  Cotswolds  have  been  introduced  within  the  past  year.  The  number  on  exhi- 
bition was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  but  would  successfully  compete  in 
quality  with  any  like  number  of  pens  from  any  other  county  in  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising.  Entries,  29.  Pre- 
miums, 18;  amount,  851. 

The  show  of  Hogs  was  not  large,  but  considerable  improvement  was  noticed. 
Chesters  are  rising  in  public  estimation.  The  shipment  of  hogs  from  thi&  courty 
this  season  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  is  the  only  full  crop  the  county 
produced  this  season.    Entries,  12.     Premiums,  6 ;  amount,  821. 

The  show  of  Poultry  was  small,  but  large  quantities  are  being  shipped  to  east- 
em  markets  the  present  season.    Entries,  8     Premiums,  6;  amount,  84  50. 

The  Dairy  receives  but  little  attention  in  this  county,  and  but  few  samples  of 
products  were  on  exhibition.    Entries,  3.     Premiums,  2;  amount,  84. 

Fruit  was  a  total  failure,  having  been  destroyed  by  late  spring  frosts. 

The  exhibition  of  improved  farm  implements  and  machinery  was  large,  though 
but  a  small  portion  was  manufactured  in  the  county.  There  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand amongst  our  farmers  for  articles  in  this  line,  and  inventors  and  manufactur- 
ers of  meritorious  articles  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  exhibit  in  this  county 
more  freely. 

The  Halls  were  all  well  filled.  The  ladies  of  our  town  and  county  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  energy  in  getting  up  their  fine  butter,  cheese,  preserves, 
jellies,  jams,  pickles,  sealed  fruits  of  dijQferent  kinds,  quilts,  coverlets,  carpets, 
door  mats,  rugs,  different  varieties  of  embroidery,  and  a  great  many  of  the  discre- 
tionary class  of  articles,  all  of  which  went  to  fill  up  the  Halls  and  add  to  their 
beauty. 

The  Mechanics'  department  was  well  represented  bv  our  cabinet  makers,  sad- 
dlers, tanners,  wagon  and  carriage  makers,  all  of  whom  had  good  specimens  of 
their  work  on  exhibition. 

Our  Society  was  never  in  a  better  condition  for  usefulness  than  it  now  is,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  in  each  succeeding  report  to  note  a  continued  progress,  for 
notwithstanding  the  advance  already  made,  there  is  yet  a  wide  margin  for  im- 
provement. 

There  were  no  entries  for  field  crops  of  any  kind ;  the  unfavorable  season  and 
consequent  partial  failure  of  all  our  piincipal  crops  was  probably  the  cause. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  com  and  wheat.  It  is  difficult  to 
fix  an  average  upon  crops  upon  our  lands,  as  we  have  every  variety  of  soil,  from 
the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  to  the  most  steep  and  sterile  hills ;  some  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 100  bushels  of  com  and  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  others  not  one- 
fourth  that  amount. 

Bye,  barley,  oats  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  pay  well 
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in  some  portions  of  this  county.  There  is  an  nnusnally  large  breadth  of  land  now 
seeded  io  wheat,  and  looks  welL 

Consideiable  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
and  is  fast  gainiog  favor  with  our  farmers. 

Our  Society,  as  well  as  many  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  county,  have 
suJQfered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valuable  members,  and  for 
many  years  efficient  officers,  William  E.  Johnson  and  Arnold  Medberry,  both  of 
whom  have  been  called  U>  receive  the  reward  of  their  well  spent  lives,  within  the 
past  year.    May  their  virtues  be  emulated  by  the  present  and  future  generations. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  passed  20th  February,  1861, 
I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Crawford  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  this  county. 

For  a  long  time  the  Board  of  Directors  were  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  hold- 
ing any  Faur  at  all,  and  the  question  was  not  finally  determined  until  May,  when, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  officers  and  managers  had  not  been  elected  to  suspend 
the  Fair,  but  to  conduct  it,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  Fair  as  usual. 

The  matter  having  been  in  doubt  for  many  weeks,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  together,  combined  to  make  the  Fair  quite  below  the  average  in  many 
respects,  but  in  the  articles  of  horses  and  sheep,  the  collection  was  very  superior. 

The  earlioess  of  the  Fair,  also— 18th,  19th,  and  20th  September — caused  the 
fruit,  grain  and  root  crop  departments  to  be  quite  poorly  represented.  The  Fair 
was  nevertheless  profitable,  and  more  than  paid  its  expenses,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  fund. 

In  this  connection,  I  present  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  papers,  books, 
Ac,  and  of  the  amount  of  cash  offered  as  premiums;  of  the  number  of  papers, 
books,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  cash  awarded ;  and  of  the  number  of  books,  papers, 
Ac,  and  of  cash  drawn  by  those  who  took  premiums  ;  the  sums  affixed  to  the 
periodicals  being  the  amounts  paid  in  cash  to  those  who  preferred  cash  to  period- 
icals or  books : 

PremiiimB  offered.     Frem's  awarded.  Taken. 

Cash « 8636  26  8270  60  8346  00 

Ohio  Farmer,  81 141  70  35 

Ohio  Cultivator,  40c 134  41  14 

House  and  Garden,  20c 17  4  4 

American  Agriculturist,  76c 13  5  2 

Field  Notes,  81 1  1  ^2 

Books  valued  at  81,  60o 7  6  5 

Elippart's  Wheat  Plant,  81 4  3  1 

•  One  being  ezwhanged  for  an  Ohio  Fanner.  ^  ^ 
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I  would  bere  obf erre  tbat  we  require  all  premiams  to  be  called  for  witbiu  s'xtj 
days,  or  ibey  become  forfeit;  and  in  addition  to  the  aboye  exhibit,  there  ro.  ain 
two  Ohio  Farmers  and  one  Ohio  Cultiyator,  and  82  cash^  not  yet  called  for. 

The  Society  has  labored  under  great  difficulties  from  a  want  of  proper  groULc. » 
and  suitable  accommodations  in  them.  While  the  condition  and  position  of  our 
fair  grounds  is  excellent,  they  are  too  small ;  the  constant  repairing  necessary  to 
temporary  stalls  and  buildings,  is  a  severe  annual  tax,  and  we  beliere  community 
are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  having  permanent  grounds.  For  this  purpose 
the  organization  of  a  joint  stock  company,  formed  by  the  subscription  of  160 
shares,  at  825  00  per  share,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  permanent  fair 
grounds  and  fitting  them  up  substantially,  is  being  agitated,  and  a  preliminary 
meeting  has  been  held  upon  the  subject,  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  had  at 
said  meeting  is  hereto  affixed.  The  prospects  of  the  progress  and  usefulness  of 
our  Agricultural  Society,  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
movement  now  in  progress.  Should  this  scheme  succeed,  our  prospects  will  be 
very  flattering  indeed,  and  our  fair  will  undoubtedly,  with  energetic  management, 
become  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  in  this  section  of  the  State ;  should  this 
movement  fail,  we  shall  probably  be  doomed  to  early  dissolution,  for  the  want  of 
suitable  grounds,  in  which  to  expand  and  thrive. 

The  following  are  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  Bncyrus,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  measures  to  permanently  establish  a  County  Agricultural  Society : 

The  meeting  organized  by  calling  Gen.  8.  Myers,  to  the  chair,  and  appointing 
J.  Hopley,  as  Secretary. 

After  a  mutual  interchange  of  views  between  many  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Hesolved,  That  we  endeavor  to  establish  our  County  Agricultural  Society,  upon 
a  permanent  basis,  by  forming  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  for  the  purchase  of  grounds, 
to  be  fitted  uo  for  fair  grounds. 

2.  That  this  company  be  formed  by  the  subscription  of  160  shares,  at  826  00 
per  share. 

3.  That  such  shareholders  shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  vote  in  controlling  the 
ajQfairs  of  the  company,  for  every  825  00  of  stock  subscribed. 

4.  That  no  shares  shall  be  payable  until  84,000  have  been  subscribed,  and 
that  before  collecting  any  subscriptions,  the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
shall  determine  that  there  have  been  84,000  of  reliable  subscriptions  made. 

5.  That  no  payment  of  stock  shall  be  required  without  two  months  notice,  and 
that  no  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  stock  subscribed  shall  be  called  for  at  any  one 
installment. 

6.  That  when  the  whole  84,000  shall  have  been  subscribed,  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  shall  be  called  to  select  a  committee,  consisting  of  stockholders,  no 
two  of  whom  shall  retide  in  the  same  township,  to  report  suitable  sitts  for  fair 
grounds^  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  same  can  be  obtained. 

7.  Tbat  the  same  meeting,  shall  permanently  organise,  by  the  appointment  of 
Bttch  officers,  as  they  may  deem  requisite,  and  that  a  committee  of  shareholderiy 
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be  also  appointed,  at  said  meetings  to  draft  a  constitation  and  by-laws,  for  the 
regnlatioQ  of  the  company. 

8.  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  prepare  suitable  blanks  for  the  taking 
of  subscriptions,  and  to  famish  copies  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Agricaltaral  Society ;  and  that  these  gentlemen  be  requested  to  obtain 
subscriptions  upon  the  foregoing  terms 

9.  That  said  board  of  directors  be  further  authorised  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  any  other  gentlemen  who  may  be  interested  in  this  movement. 

10.  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  furnished  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
county  for  publication. 

S.  MYERS,  Prerident. 
>     J.  HoPLXT,  Secretary. 

The  principil  crops  raised  in  this  county  are,  wheat,  com,  oats,  clover-seed  and 
hay.  Estimates  of  the  amount  of  each,  and  of  the  average  yield  per  acre,  are 
not  within  our  reach  at  this  time.  The  weevil  and  the  Hessian  hj  injured  the 
wheat  to  a  slight  extent  Upon  the  whole,  the  season  for  agriculture  was  highly 
favorable,  and  our  farmers  have  bten  blessed  with  abundant  crops. 

Very  much  wool  and  many  beeves,  are  annually  exported  from  this  county. 
Our  stock  of  shf  ep  are  very  superior,  and  great  enterprise  has  been  manifested 
by  our  farmers  in  the  improvement  of  their  flocks.  Beeves,  also  are  much  im- 
proved, whilt;  great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  same  direction  in  our  hogs. 

T  e  farmers  of  this  county  are  rapidly  advancing  in  improved  modes  of  agri- 
culture, and  liberally  invest  in  improved  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds ; 
and,  although,  there  is  very  much  marsh  land  in  portions  of  our  county,  yet 
very  much  draining  has  also  been  done. 

Upon  the  wnole,  our  farming  community,  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  progress,  but  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  a  highly  improved 
condition  of  affairs. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  fair  of  this  Society,  was  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland^ 
October  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th,  1861,  and  although  the  exhibiiion  was  not  as  full  in 
ever}  department  as  on  some  previous  years,  it  was  good  in  most,  and  in  some  it 
excelled. 

Our  fair  grounds  having  been  used  the  past  summer  as  a  camp  ground,  for 
«« Camp  Taylor/'  it  was  so  late  before  we  could  get  possession  of  them,  that  some 
thou(i:ht  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  holding  a  fair,  but  notwithstanding  all  draw- 
backs, we  were  able  to  pay  all  expenses  and  premiums,  and  some  little  of  our 
debt  left  over  from  last  year. 

The  board  this  year  dispensed  with  family  tickets,  which  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease our  receipts,  and  prevented  much  imposition. 
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The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  of  the  Btate^  with  the  exception  of  grapes  and  ap- 
pies,  was  a  failure.  The  apple  crop  was  very  light,  but  the  crop  of  grapes  was 
never  as  large,  nor  the  fruit  of  as  fine  quality.  A  large  quantity  found  a  market 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  Washington,  and  brought  remunerative  prices. 

The  vegetables  were  as  usual  of  superior  quality.  In  this  department  Cuya- 
hoga county,  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  State. 

The  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  was  good,  and  as  large  as  at  any 
previous  fw. 

We  were  favored  with  fine  weather,  and  the  fair  of  1861,  pacsed  off  very  pleas-, 
aatly. 


DARKE  COUNTY. 

The  ninth  annual  fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Greenville,  commencing  Oc- 
tober 2d,  and  continued  four  days.    The  attendance  during  the  fair  was  good. 

There  were  several  entries  on  crops,  but  there  were  none  which  complied  vvith 
the  premium  list,  so  there  were  no  premiums  awarded. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  thb  county,  is  improving.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Society,  progress  has  been  made  in  many  respects ;  in  a  more  care- 
ful tillage,  in  the  saving  and  application  of  manures,  in  a  more  systematic  rota- 
tion, in  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines,  and  in  a  pretty  general  prac- 
tice of,  and  judicious  system  of  draining  and  reclaiming  wet  and  swampy  lands, 
which  proves  to  be  as  good,  if  not  the  best  land  we  have,  and  especially  in  the 
improvi  ment  of  all  kinds  of  live  stcck  it  has  been  very  decided.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  rivalry  and  emulation  incited  by  our  annual  exhibitions  has  m  this 
connection  had  influence  for  good. 

This  fair,  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  has  been  a  decided 
success.  Our  membership  is  630,  not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  owing  partly 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  other  causes,  but  still  the 
membership  is  respectable,  and  the  attendance  during  the  whole  fair  was  good. 
And  what  was  better  than  all,  good  feeling  prevailed  generally ;  all  persons 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  and  were  much  interested  in  the  exhibition. 

The  entries  of  horses  were  as  large  as  any  previous  year,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  not  as  large  as  last  year  from  some  cause,  although 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cattle  of  our  county  since  the  organ- 
ization of  our  Society.  The  show  of  cattle,  nevertheless,  was  a  fair  one,  and  of 
good  stock. 

Hoo8. — In  no  department  of  stock,  since  the  organiiation  of  our  Society,  has 
the  improvement  been  greater  than  in  hogs.  The  show  of  hogs  at  our  last  fair 
was  decidedly  better  than  on  previous  occasions,  and  is  thought  by  judges  and 
men  who  had  been  at  the  State  Fair,  to  equal,  if  not  surpass  any  exhibited  at  the 
last  State  Fair. 
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Shxip. — ^We  had  quite  a  number  on  exhibition  of  good  grades.  Oar  oonnty 
is  tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  but  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  depredations  of  dogs,  there  are  not  many  raised. 

Quite  a  number  of  labor-saving  machlDes,  such  as  reapers  and  mowers,  hay- 
rakes  and  threshing  machines,  were  on  exhibition,  which  show  that  improvement 
is  steadily  progressing.  Plows  of  improved  patterns  are  constantly  coming,  fiut 
Franklin's  motto  still  holds  good,  that  i 


"  He  who  would  by  the  plow  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

Floral  Hall  avd  Housxbold  MAKurACTURX8.^Thi8  department  was  well 
filled  with  carpets,  blankets,  quilts,  and  all  maoner  of  household  maoufactures 
and  tidies  of  the  finest  styles  and  patterns.  The  haJl  was  beautifully  decorated 
by  thedadies  of  Oreennlle  and  vicinity,  which  speaks  favorably  of  their  taste  and 
energy. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Darke  county  are,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  fl^z-seed  and  clover-seed,  and  lately,  to  some  extent.  Sor- 
ghum or  Chinese  sugar  cane. 

Wheat. — Our  usual  average  is  from  15  to  18  bu^hels  per  acre.  The  crop  this 
year  was  fair,  but  the  yield  was  not  so  large  as  last  year. 

Bye  is  not  very  extensively  raised  ;  crop  this  year  about  an  average. 

OoRH.f-Our  usual  average  is  from  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  this 
year  is  a  very  good  one,  above  an  average,  and  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Oats  — Usually  about  SO  to  35  bushels  per  acre.    The  yield  this  year  is  fair. 

Potatoes — Generally  good. 

Fruit. — The  samples  on  exhibition  were  fine,  but  the  crop  this  year  was  almost 
a  failure. 

Sorgho  or  Chinese  sugar  cane,  is  raised  considerably  this  year,  and  there  will 
be  more  next.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  raised  this  year  one,  two  and  three 
barrels  of  molasses,  and  that  of  best  quality,  being  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  gol- 
den syrup. 

There  has  been  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  past  season,  more  than  it  has 
been  a  favorable  one  for  the  securing  of  bountiful  crops.  We  have  been  visited 
by  the  army  worm  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  it  was  not  general.  The 
crops  most  injured  by  them  were  corn,  barley,  meadow  and  pasture ;  their  stay, 
however,  was  of  short  duration. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Our  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  take  a  great  interest  in  our  annual  meetmgs; 
in  fact,  our  farmers  are  the  chief  and  almost  only  supporters  of  the  society,  and 
take  unbounded  interest  and  pride  in  supporting  and  maintiuning  the  interest  and 
advancement  of  the  society.  Our  stock,  if  not  so  numerous,  was  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  quality,  to  any  other  previous  year. 
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The  principal  crops  raised  in  onr  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  flax  seed. 
The  corn  crop  was  very  uneven  over  the  county,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  drouth. 
The  bott  m  land  produced  a  fair  crop,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  ninety  bushels 
per  acre  ;  while  the  upland  produced  an  inferior  crop  to  any  that  has  been  produced 
for  many  years. 

Wheat  gave  an  average  crop,  in  some  places  good,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

There  was  but  little  barley  raised  ;  the  farmers  preferring  that  which  ennobles 
to  that  which  makes  the  brute. 

Oats  gave  a  fair  yield,  and  of  a  good  quality :  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre  is  not 
an  uncommon  crop — thirty  to  forty  is  an  average  crop. 

FJaz  seed  was  poor,  owiog  to  the  excessive  drouth.  There  is  a  rope  man- 
ufactory in  Delaware,  which  proves  of  some  value  to  flax  growers,  paying  some 
four  dollars  per  ton  for  the  >iax  straw. 

The  farming  implements  in  the  county  are  generally  good.  Reapers  and  mowers 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  become  common  utensils  among  our  farmers. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fruit  at  all  in  the  county,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
late  frost  in  the  spring.  In  favorable  seasons  our  couoiy  raises  some  of  the  finest 
fruits.  Grapes  and  apples  grew  in  abundance ;  and  more  than  this,  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  our  farmers  are  taking  an  increased  interest  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  fruits,  especilly  apples  and  grapes,  and  have  planted  large  orchards, 
which  flourish  well  upon  our  well-adapted  soil,  while  almost  every  cottage  is 
concealed  with  grape  vines. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  17th,  18th,  19th  and  SOth  of  September,  1861.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  people  turned  out  marvelously  well  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  learn  what  was  to  be  learned,  not  forgetting  the 
main  and  true  object  of  the  society,  the  cultivation  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
social  qualities  of  all  classes  and  persons. 


FAIRFIELD   COUNTY. 

The  tenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Fairfield  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
upon  their  Fair  grounds  on  the  9tb,  10th  and  1 1th  of  October,  1861. 

Notwithstanding  fears  were  entertained  by  many  that,  on  ace  unt  of  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  our  country,  our  Fair  might  result  in  a  failure,  yet  wo  have 
the  satisfaction  to  report  you  that  the  society  has  met  with  a  success  far  surpassing 
our  best  anticipations. 

Whilst  the  number  of  our  entries  fell  far  short  of  the  number  for  the  preceding 
year,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  entire  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this  section 
of  Ohio,  the  number  is  quite  as  large  as  any  year  preceding. 

The  cattle  show,  comparatively,  was  very  meagre,  whilst  the  horse  show  was 
the  best  we  ever  exhibited ;  for  fine  blood,  style,  for  beauty,  action,  as  well  as 
draft,  the  horse  show  far  surpassed  any  of  our  umilar  exhibitiona. 
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The  average  of  our  wbeat  crop  was  small,  bat  the  quality  good.  Average  of 
com  crop  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  quality  good.  Hay  crop  good; 
potatoes  and  oats  good. 


FAYETTE   COUNTY. 

The  Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society  respectfully  represents,  in  pursuance 
of  the  statute  and  the  printed  requirements  of  the  State  Board,  as  follows : 

The  entire  amount  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  last  annual  Fair,  held  at  Wash- 
bgton,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  dajs  of  September,  was  S635. 

There  were  no  competitors  this  year  for  farms,  farm  crops,  or  improvement  in 
tillage. 

The  number  of  the  members  at  the  last  annual  election  was  37.  Many  of  the 
old  members  were  wisely  retained  in  the  Board.  The  premium  list  was  arranged 
as  the  Board  thought  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  community,  and,  conbideiing 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  Fair  was  a  decided  success. 

The  society,  for  some  cause,  had  become  considerably  embarrassed,  but  the 
present  Board  have  about  cleared  it  of  debt,  and  its  prospects  for  success  and 
usefulness,  with  proper  management,  are  very  flattering. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  fruits  and  grasses,  but  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  cannot, 
from  any  of  our  statislics,  be  done  with  sufficient  certainty  to  render  it  of  any 
value. 

The  previous  year  has  been  remarkably  seasonable  for  all  the  principal  crops 
adapted  to  this  county,  fiuit  excepted. 

The  weevil  have  done  some  harm  to  the  wheat,  but,  with  this  exception,  no 
crops  have  suffered  materially  from  insects. 

The  Fair  grounds  are  in  good  order,  and  required  no  material  improvement  to 
render  them  suitable  for  the  last  Fair. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Ohio  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
the  rules  of  your  Board  for  the  organization  and  management  of  County  and  Dis- 
trict Societies,  we  herewith  present  you  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Franklin 
County  Agricultural  Society,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comply  with  the  said  rules. 

The  past  year  was  almost  anything  but  favorable  for  the  operations  of  our 
•ocitrty,  the  state  of  the  country,  the  financial  condition  of  our  treasury,  the  early 
season  at  which  our  annual  Fair  was  held,  and  the  unfavorable  prospect  of  the 
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fruit  and  regetable  crops,  all  tending  to  dishearten  as,  and  creating  a  fear  that  we 
should  involve  ourselves  in  debt,  and  meet  with  poor  success. 

The  report  of  the  late  treasurer  had  been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  old  Board,  held 
some  time  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  his  books  were  examined  by  a 
committee  and  found  to  be  correct,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  remiuning  in  his 
hands  of  8804  98,  which  he  confessed  his  utter  inability  to  pay.  This  amount 
would  have  aided  the  society  in  making  various  improvements  on  the  Fair  grounds, 
and  would  also  have  enabled  them  to  relieve  themselves  entirely  from  debt  But 
the  funds  have  never  been  paid,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  by-laws  of  our 
%iciety  requires  the  treasurer  to  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  82,000  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  etc. ;  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
several  previous  Boards,  no  bond  had  ever  been  given.  The  gentleman  who  has 
thus  placed  our  society  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition  held  the  office  of  treasurer 
for  some  ten  years,  and  had,  during  thai  time,  the  entire  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  society. 

With  this  state  of  the  treasury — entirely  empty — the  new  Board  were  disheart- 
ened ;  but,  after  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  Fair,  and  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  needful  improvements  on  the  Fair  grounds. 

The  time  for  the  annual  Fair  was  fixed  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  days  of 
September.  The  improvements  made  on  the  Fair  grounds  prior  tu  the  holding  of 
the  Fair,  consisted  principally  of  the  erection  of  additional  cattle  and  horse  stalls, 
the  extension  of  a  eewer  (covering  a  run  which  crosses  the  grounds),  entirely 
through  the  grounds,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  ring  for  the  trial  of  the  speed  of 
horses — all  valuable  improvements,  involving  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
a  portion  of  which  was  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  county. 

The  list  of  premiums  offeied  was  very  large,  embracing  a  great  variety,  and 
amouted  to  over  S  1,000,  payable  in  cash. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  days  appointed,  and,  though  the  exhibition  was  not 
in  itself  a  success,  yet  the  attendance  upon  it  was  very  large,  evincing  the  deep 
interest  the  citizens  of  the  county  take  in  the  success  of  the  society.  The  whole 
number  of  entries  made  was  971,  a  falling  off  of  near  300  from  the  previous 
Fair.  The  principal  entries  were  in  stock,  there  being  a  larger  show  in  that  line 
than  at  any  former  Fair.  The  weather  daring  the  four  days  of  the  Fair  was  very 
pleasant,  although,  in  consequence  of  no  rain  falling,  the  dust  was  almost  intoler- 
able in  the  transit  to  and  from  the  Fair  grounds,  which  was  partly  settled  by  the 
use  of  the  sprinkling  wagons. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Fair,  from  all  sources,  was.  • 82,114  71 

The  expenditures,  including  the  payment  of  borrowed  money,  were.  •     2,186  34 


Leaving  a  deficit  of 871  63 

Which  amount  has  been  anticipated  by  the  Board  in  the  amount  due  from  the 
oonnty.    A  list  of  the  premiams  awarded  are  attached  hereto.    The  entire  indebt- 
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edness  of  the  Bociety  now  is  about  8342,  being  balance  dne  on  2^  aeres  of  land 
purchased  as  an  addition  to  the  Fair  grounds  some  three  years  ago. 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  the  society  is  1100.  The  grounds  and 
fixtures  of  the  society  are  worth  at  least  810,000. 

Although  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  looks  rather  gloomy,  yet  we  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  glorious  future  in  store  for  it,  and  that  eventually  we  shall  be  free 
from  debt,  with  as  fine  a  Fair  grounds,  with  permanent  fixtures  thereon,  as  may 
be  found  in  the  State.  We  might  have  been  relieved  from  all  debt  whatever,  and 
been  high  and  dry  above  the  financial  storm  which  some  think  is  now  threatening 
our  once  happy  and  prosperous  county,  had  our  late  treasurer  been  able  to  pay 
over  the  balance  of  the  society's  funds  in  his  possession. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats  and  potatoes. 
The  raising  of  stock  is  also  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  past  season  were  the  falling  of  a  great  deal  of  rain  during 
some  portions  of  the  season,  while  at  other  times  dry  weather  was  the  complaint 
of  our  farmers.  The  fruit  crop  in  this  county  was  quite  meagre,  the  peach  and 
apple  crop  being  an  entire  failure.  Berries  of  all  kinds  were  plenty.  We  cannot 
give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  crops  raised,  nor  the  average  yield  per  acre. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  Fulton  County  Agricultural  Society  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Our  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Oar  Fourth  Annual  Fair,  which  was. 
held  at  the  Society's  grounds,  near  Ottokee,  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember last  (1861),  was  by  far  the  best  that  the  Society  has  ever  held.  The 
weather  was  fine,  although  very  hot,  and  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  which  con- 
tain about  eight  acres,  were  filled  to  overflowing ;  in  fact,  the  crowd  was  so  dense 
that  it  was  uncomfortable ;  nevertheless,  every  one  kept  their  temper,  and  the 
utmost  good  feeling  prevailed. 

The  show  was  very  fine  in  almost  every  department.  The  show  of  horses  was 
very  large ;  and  if  our  county  does  not  contain  as  good  horses  as  any  in  the  State, 
there  is  none  that  can  exceed  our  citizens  in  the  spirit  of  competition,  as  the  list  of 
entries  will  show.  In  Class  A  (blooded  horses)  the  entries  went  up  to  nearly 
forty,  and  in  Glass  B  (horses  for  all  work)  they  went  up  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  show  of  cattle  was  large,  both  blooded  stock  and  grades.  The 
stock  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  not  large,  but  very  fine,  while  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  mechanical  labor  were  well  repr<  sented ;  but  the  chief  attraction  during 
the  fair  was  the  Ladies'  Department,  or  Flor^il  Hall,  as  it  was  denominated.  On 
entering  it,  the  spectator  was  perfectly  bewildered  with  beauty  ;  every  thing  that 
was  rich,  rare,  and  lovely,  met  the  eye,  and  arranged  with  the  most  elegant  taste. 
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Flowers^  both  natural  and  artificial ;  paintings  the  most  gay  and  elegant ;  shell- 
work,  bead-work,  and  embroidery,  that  pusaled  the  bram  of  the  sterner  sex  to 
imagine  how  it  was  ever  wrought  by  human  hands ;  quilts,  counterpanesy  and 
table-spreads — a  countless  variety. 

But  it  was  found  upon  examination  of  (he  dairy  products  that  female  hands 
were  good  for  something  besides  embroidery  and  painting ;  for  that  the  preserves, 
marmalades,  and  jeUies  were  appreciated,  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  liberal 
way  in  which  the  committees  and  others  tested  their  good  qualities. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  not  as  good  as  some  previous  years.  The  trees  have 
been  badly  injured  by  the  span-worm  for  the  last  two  years.  Pi  aches  were 
almost  an  entire  failure — winterkilled.  The  grape  crop  is  becoming  quite  an 
item  in  our  county ;  the  show  was  very  respectable,  and  the  quality  good. 

The  vegetable  department  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  county  in  the  State. 
We  have  just  the  soil  for  vegetable  culture.  A  deep,  sandy  soil,  naturally  rich, 
and  which  can  be  stimulated  with  manures  without  any  danger  of  injury  to  the 
crop,  and  very  easy  of  cultivation,  more  so  than  any  day  soil  caa  be,  makes  it 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

The  sugar-cane  or  sorghum  crop  has  been  quite  an  item  this  season,  and  has 
amply  repaid  the  cultivation.  Some  have  realized  at  the  rate  of  300  gallons  of 
good  syrup  per  acre. 

The  wheat  crop  the  present  year  was  more  than  an  average  crop,  and  the 
quality  never  better ;  but  the  wheat  now  sown  is  injured  by  the  fly,  especially 
early  sown  white  wheat. 

The  corn  crop  was  first-rate,  and  so  abundant  that  it  is  worth  almost  nothing, 
selling  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  in  baskets. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  thing  like  a  correct  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  several  crops  raised  in  our  county,  or  the  average  yield  per  acre; 
in  fact,  it  would  not  be  much  better  than  a  guess,  and  therefore  we  refrain  from 
any  statement  on  the  subject. 

But  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  riding  and  driving, 
which,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  fair.  The  list  of  competitors 
was  quite  large,  and  the  scene  animated.  The  ring  was  filled  with  pretty  women 
on  fine  horses,  each  eagerly  contending  for  the  prize,  which  elicited  loud  and 
prolonged  cheers  from  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

We  had  one  scene,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  President,  that  was  entirely  new, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted.  After  the  riding  and  driving  was  over,  all 
the  stock  on  exhibition  was  taken  into  the  ring  (the  poultry  excepted),  and  driven 
round  two  or  three  times,  and  it  formed  a  fine  spectacle — indeed,  quite  a  cara- 
van— and  could  all  be  seen  at  one  view. 

The  number  of  members  of  our  Society  the  present  year  is  169,  and  the  number 
of  entry  tickets  sold  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  fair  was  1,301.  We  would 
further  say  that  our  Society  is  considered  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
county,  and  its  effects  are  visible  on  all  kinds  of  stock  and  every  branch  of  indus- 
trial labor. 
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GALLIA  COUNTY. 

Oar  Society  has  neither  Secretary  nor  Treasurer  (both  gone  to  the  army),  and 
the  Treasurer's  account  had  to  be  gathered  from  his  books. 

The  Treasurer's  books  show  the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  to  be  8105.50. 

The  Society  thought  it  expedient  not  to  hold  any  Fair  for  1861,  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  stnte  of  the  country,  and  our  peculiar  situation ;  being  on  the  border, 
and  so  much  excitement,  the  Board  tiiought  it  best  to  pass  over  this  year,  and  be 
better  prepared  for  the  next  year. 


GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

The  Geauga  County  Agricultural  Society  is  one  of  the  earliest  formed  in  the 
State,  and  continues  to  maintain  a  good  degree  of  efficiency,  and  to  accomplish, 
with  reasonable  success,  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Three  years 
nnce,  a  large  indebtedness  was  incurred  by  the  Society  in  enlarging  and  fitting 
up  the  grounds,  which,  in  the  present  condi  ion  of  the  country,  and  consequent 
financial  embarra-^sment,  makes  a  burden  difficult  to  remoye. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1861,  although  in  many  depart- 
ments the  exhibition  was  fully  sustained,  was  not  as  largely  attended  as  has 
been  usual  for  a  few  years  past ;  consequently  the  receipts  were  not  as  large, 
realizing  yery  little  more  than  to  pay  the  current  expenses  for  the  year.  Nor 
does  the  Society  show  as  large  a  number  of  members  as  usual.  This  may  be 
better  understood  by  stating  that  from  the  time  of  the  organizati  >n  of  the  Society 
the  annual  tax  upon  members  had  been  fixed  at  fifty  ctnts.  Under  instructions 
from  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board,  this  tax  was  raised  to  one  dollar  per  mem- 
ber. This  change,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  want  of  money  was 
most  seriously  felt  by  the  people  of  the  county,  undoubtedly  made  a  difference  in 
our  receipts  from  members,  while  none  are  recognized  as  such  except  those  who 
regularly  pay  their  tax. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  Society  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  remark, 
that  when  rebellion  shall  be  crushed  out,  and  peace,  quiet,  and  prosperity  restored 
to  the  country,  the  old  pioneer  society  will  be  pursuing  the  eyen  tenor  of  its  way, 
and  accomplishing  the  objects  of  its  organization. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 


The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
Society's  grounds  at  Xenia,  October  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  1861,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  uniyersal  gloom  which  pi  ey ails  throughout  our  country,  our  Fair  was  at 
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least  as  sucoessfal  as  any  preyious  one  held  in  the  county.  Hones,  as  usual, 
formed  a  prominent  feature ;  and,  as  an  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  our  county 
in  this  particular,  eight  counties  were  represented  to  contest  for  the  premiums  in 
the  various  classes.  This  department  of  our  Fair,  although  good  in  die  past,  has 
this  year  eclipsed  all  former  exhibitions  held  in  the  county.  Cattle,  the  number 
of  entries  not  large,  but  the  exhibition  was  of  a  first-class  character.  Mules  and 
asses  very  good,  and  show  considerable  increase  in  numbers.  Sheep  not  largely 
represented,  but  generally  good.  Hogs  were  out  m  masse,  showing  a  marked 
improvement  over  former  years;  a  better  exhibition  is  rarely  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  other  departments  of  our  Fair  were  not  so  fully  represented  as  they  should 
have  been,  although  the  articles  exhibited  were  in  a  high  degree  creditable,  and 
displayed  fine  taste  and  shill  in  their  production. 

The  season  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  the  farmer.  Meadows  and  pastures 
very  fine,  and  the  yield  much  above  an  average.  Ck>m  crop  very  good,  but  the 
extremely  low  price  realized  has  made  the  crop  a  tax  rather  than  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  county.  Wheat  much  below  an  average,  generally  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  the  fly,  although  there  have  been  many  fields  injured  by  the  weevil. 
Oats  good,  but  not  extensively  cultivated.  Barley  about  an  average  crop.  Pota- 
toes are  becoming  more  generally  cultivated,  and  for  four  or  five  years  past  have 
been  much  more  profitable  than  wheat  or  com.  The  cultivation  of  sorghum  is 
beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  farmers,  and  will  no  doubt  in  future  be 
much  more  extensively  cultivated,  the  experiments  so  far  made  going  to  show 
that  the  net  proceeds  are  quite  remunerative,  and  will  enable  us  in  the  future  to 
be  less  dependent  upon  that  portion  of  our  country  which  has  heretofore  furnished 
us  with  the  productions  of  the  sugar-cane. 

We  have  no  important  improvements  to  report  either  in  agriculture  or  mechan- 
ism. The  good  results  of  our  Agricultural  Society  have  been  too  long  and  well 
tested  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  existence  in  the  future. 


GUERNSEY  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteen' h  Annual  Fair  of  the  Oaernsey  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  Fair  grounds,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  October,  1861. 
The  first  day  was  tolerably  fair  weather,  but  the  second  was  very  rainy.  The 
display  of  stock  was  small,  but  e  braced  some  very  good  animals.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetabltrs,  and  farm  products  did  not  compare  with  former  years. 
Altogether  the  Fair  was  a  failure.  The  causes  that  produced  this  result  are  as 
follows :  The  engrossment  of  the  public  mind  with  the  country's  troubles,  nothing 
being  thought  of  bat  the  Rebellion  and  the  war ;  the  drough  of  the  summer, 
cutting  short  the  grain  and  vegetable  crops ;  the  frosts  of  spring,  destroying  apples, 
peaches,  pluns,  dec. ;  the  scarcity  of  money,  or  rather  a  disposition  to  economise 
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in  ezpenditares ;  and  last,  the  miserable  weather  we  had  at  the  Fair,  rendered 
the  atteadaoce  quite  limited,  and  the  receipts  correspondingly  small. 

There  are  no  "statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  im- 
proTements  in  agricalture''  to  report. 

For  causes  already  alluded  to,  the  officers  of  the  society  did  not  hold  as  many 
meetings,  or  manifest  as  much  interest  in  its  affairs  the  past  season  as  in  other 
years.  The  number  of  members  was  about  160.  The  society  has  been  of  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  county,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  the 
war  is  over,  an  increased  zjal  and  enterprise  will  be  exhibited  by  our  farmers  in 
the  promotion  of  its  usefulness. 

This  county,  as  you  are  aware,  is  mostly  a  **  hill  country,"  intersected  by  nn* 
merous  creeks,  along  which  are  found  strips  of  bottom  land  ranging  irom  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  two  in  widtn.  These  bottom  lands  produce  fine  com 
and  grass.  Much  of  our  hill  land  is  finely  adapted  to  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  our 
principal  grain  crops.  What  amount  of  each  of  these  grains  was  raised  the  past 
season  we  cannot  give.  They  were  all  short  crops.  Of  wheat  and  com,  the  fol* 
lowing  averages  per  acre  are  large :  Wheat  10  bushels,  com  20  bushels — the 
weevil  damaging  the  former,  and  dry  weather  and  the  grub- worm  iojuring  the 
latter.  Our  grass  crop  was  light,  caused  by  the  dry  season,  and,  in  some  locali- 
ties, the  grub- worm.  Potatoes  produced  pretty  well,  and  of  good  quality. 
Apples  and  peaches  were  almost  an  entire  failure.  There  was  a  very  small  crop 
of  cherries  and  plums.  The  small  fruits — ^grapes,  currants,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, strawberries  and  blackberries — did  well.  Grapes  were  especially  good. 
The  production  of  Sorghum  was  not  large,  but  the  canes  grew  well. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hancock  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  their  grounds,  at  Findlay,  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of  September, 
and  had  the  Board  been  gifted  with  "  foreknowledge,"  they  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  more  unfavorable  time  for  their  Fair.  A  combination  of  unfavorable 
circumstances  rendered  the  Fair  almost  a  complete  failure,  both  pecuniarily  and 
in  point  of  interest. ^  The  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  being  cold,  with  rain  on 
the  first  and  second  days. 

The  society  were  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  receive  just  about  funds  enough 
to  pay  off  their  indebtedness.  There  were  512  entries,  in  all  classes.  We  have 
now  300  members.  There  were  premiums  to  the  amount  of  9316.00.  The 
number  of  entries,  and  amounts  paid  on  premiums,  is  very  much  less  than  last 
year. 

The  Secretary  has  received  from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Patent- 
Office,  at  Washington,  15  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1860,  13  sacks 
of  wheat,  and  2  packages  oj  garden  and  flower  seeds;  all  of  which  have  been 
distributed. 
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HARDIN  COUNTY. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Hardin  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Kenton,  on  the  2d,  Sd  and  4th  days  of  October.  Although  farmers 
were  not  entirely  done  cutting  up  corn,  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  rather 
more  than  the  usual  interest  taken,  notwithstanding  the  minds  of  our  people 
were  largely  occupied  in  the  unhsppy  condition  of  our  country,  which  taxes  all 
its  energy  and  resources  to  put  down  the  Southern  rebellion  and  enforce  the  laws. 
Nearly  every  department  that  premiums  were  offered,  were  pretty  well  repre- 
sented, so  that  a  fair  competition  prevailed.  The  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  were  good ;  though  the  latter  ought,  and  p  erhaps  will  ere  long,  be  much 
improved.  The  hogs  excelled  anything  of  the  animal  kind  on  exhibition,  and 
gave  evidence  that  great  care  and  attention  had  been  taken  to  their  improve- 
ment. The  Poland  and  big  China,  lately  imported  from  Butler  county,  attracted 
most  attention,  and  took  first  premiums ;  though  there  were  others  that  showed  a 
decided  improvement  on  former  years.  There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  farm 
products,  which  showed  that  no  little  pains  had  been  taken  in  their  improvement. 
There  were  no  competitors  for  premiums  on  best  tilled  crops  of  any  kind  ;  but 
the  samples  of  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  were  very  good,  which,  together  with 
hay,  a^e  the  principal  crops  produced  in  the  county.  There  is  no  county  in  the 
State  susceptible  of  producing  more  grass  or  wheat  per  acre  than  ours.  There 
has  bet-n  as  high  as  45  bushels  of  wheat  produced  to  the  acre,  and  three  tons  of 
hay ;  though  it  would  not  perhaps  be  proper  to  put  the  average  jield  of  wheat, 
the  county  over,  at  more  than  17  to  20  bushels,  owing  to  imperfect  tillage. 

Thhre  has  been  no  injury  done  to  crops  in  the  county  the  past  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  destructive  insects.  The  summer  being  a  dry  one,  the  corn 
crop  was  hardly  an  average  one,  and  will  not  exceed  35  bushels  per  acre,  though 
farmers  perhaps  might  have  realized  a  larger  yield  if  they  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  their  seed,  which  is  of  too  small  a  kind  to  produce  a  heavy  yield  per 
acre.  Many  are  afraid  that  the  seasons  are  not  long  enough  to  mature  a  larger 
kind,  which  we  think  is  not  so,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  county  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  less  interest  is 
taken  by  its  inhabitants  in  fairs  than  is  manifested  in  the  older  ones ;  but  it  is 
being  gradually  filled  up  with  a  more  enterprising  and  scientific  class  of  farmers, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  manifested  at  our  subsequent  fairs.  The  Society 
being  out  of  debt,  the  future  looks  more  encouraging.  With  an  addition  to  the 
grountls  and  buildings,  it  may  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  permanent  icstitutions 
of  the  county. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 
The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
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beld  on  the  Fair  Oromids,  at  Cadia^  on  the  Sd,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October* 
1861.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  much  larger  than  at  any  for- 
mer fair,  and  the  Society  is  in  a  better  condition  financially  than  formerly. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  cats,  potatoes  and 
hay. 

Wheat. — More  than  an  average— say  18  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn. — ^Yield  less  than  average,  owing  to  dry  weather — about  40  bushels  per 
acre. 

Oats.— Good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  with  light  straw ;  average  per  acre, 
40  bushels. 

PoTATOxs. — Tolerable  yield,  but  are  rotting  badly.  Average  not  more  than 
160  bushels  per  acre. 

Hat. — Less  than  average. 

Fbuit. — ^Except  berries,  have  proved  almost  a  total  failure. 


HIGHLAND  COUNIY. 

The  attendance  at  the  Fair  this  year  was  much  less  than  that  of  several  years 
previous,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  state  of  affairs  of 
our  country.  6till  the  exhibition  realized  the  anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends 
— well  aware,  that  had  circumstances  been  favorable,  many  would  have  been  in 
attendance,  that  force  of  circumstances  compelled  their  abscDce. 

The  Society  has  been  steadily  progressing  in  the  number  of  its  members  and 
in  the  condition  of  its  finances  since  its  formation  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  association  is  quite  perceptible  throughout  the  county.  Contrast- 
ing the  present  condition  of  agriculture  with  that  of  its  condition  in  the  early 
history  of  its  organization,  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation,  even  should  its  opera- 
tions now  receive  a  temporary  check. 

The  exhibitions  in  some  of  the  departments  were  worthy  of  those  of  former 
years. 

Horses. — In  this  clsss  there  was  about  the  usual  number  on  exhibition- 
evincing  in  their  style  and  qualities  the  care  taken  in  proper  breeding.  The  recent 
introduction  into  our  county  of  several  thoroughbred  stallions,  gives  evidence  of 
the  improvement  to  be  made  in  our  hitherto  good  stock  of  horses. 

Cattle. — A  limited  number  on  exhibition,  but  of  the  usual  good  quality. 
Though  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  low  for  some  time  past  in  this  region,  the 
important  subject  of  proper  breeding  has  not  been  neglected.  There  were  several 
very  fine  specimens  of  fat  cattle  on  exhibition. 

SwiNS. — There  were  some  very  fine  specimens  to  be  seen-— the  unusually  good 
com  crop  last  year  contributed  to  this  end.  Our  crop  is  very  heavy,  this  year 
and  of  unusual  weight.  Our  breeds  consist  in  Chester  White,  Poland,  Leicester, 
and  their  crosses.    Pork  sells  here  for  from  82  75  to  83  10  per  cwt. 
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HuLvs. — A  decided  improvement  in  this  branch  of  stock. 

Sheep  — There  is  comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  this  kind  of  stock. 

Wheat. — Oar  wheat  crop  has  suffered  materially  from  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  thus  reducing  the  crop  to  about  one-half 
of  the  usual  average,  and  of  inferior  quality.  Those  having  sown  the  "  Lambert 
Weevil  Proof  Wheat,''  escaped  the  destructive  effects  of  this  insect.  Wheat  is 
now  selling  here  at  from  70  cents  to  85  cents. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  is  about  an  average  in  yield,  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Sells  at  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats. — There  is  but  very  little  grown.     Sells  at  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Fruits. — C>f  peaches  there  was  below  an  average  crop.  Apples,  scarce  and 
not  well  developed.  ^ 

There  has  been  an  average  yield  of  root  crops,  the  potatoes  slightly  affected 
with  the  rot.    Potatoes  sell  at  40  cents  per^bushel. 

The  number  of  members  for  the  past  year  is  500. 

As  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  owing  to  the  extended  improve- 
ments, and  the  unexpected  lack  of  patronage  last  year,  will  leave  the  Society 
somewhat  embarrassed,  but  with  the  subscription  to  be  collected,  we  hope  soon 
to  be  out  of  debt,  and  owning  one  of  the  most  elgible  fair  grounds  in  the  State. 


HOCKING  COUNTY. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Logan,  on  the  2d,  Sd  and 
4th  days  of  October,  1861. 

The  attendance  of  visitors,  from  this  and  adjoining  counties,  was  not  as  large 
as  on  former  occasions,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  disturbed  and  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  ;  the  diminished  interest  in  agricultural  affairs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  persons,  formerly  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  who  are 
now  in  the  army,  together  with  other  causes  resulting  therefrom — all  of  which 
have  necessarily  had  an  unfavorable  result  to  the  agricultural  interests  in  our 
county. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  made  this  year  was  460,  being  136  less  than 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  quality  of  stock  on  exhibition  was  generally  about  equal  1o  former  exhibit 
tions ;  and  no  material  improvement  was  apparent,  except  in  sheep,  of  which 
some  fine  specimens  were  entered,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  anticipate  a  still 
further  improvement  in  that  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  stock. 

The  display  of  manufactured  articles  was  not  so  large  as  was  expected,  although 
in  quality  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  previous  year. 

In  agricultural  implements  we  have  no  considerable  advancement  to  report, 
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our  farmers  as  a  general  thing  have  not  taken  the  intere  t  in  the  most  improred 
implements  that  might  be  desired. 

In  field  crops  we  have  to  reporl  that,  while  most  grains  produced  an  average 
yield,  the  wheat  crop  was  below  the  usual  average  yield ;  having  been  consid- 
erablj  injured  by  weevil  and  other  causes  ;  but  our  farmers  are  endeavorbg,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  procure  the  so-called  "  Weevil  Proof  Wheat/'  for  the  future, 
much  of  which  has  already  been  introduced  in  this  county,  and  as  a  general 
thing  has  gi?en  satisfaction.  The  yield  per  acre  not  being  quite  so  much  as 
other  species  of  wheat,  but  th^  crop  is  much  more  certain  than  other  qualities, 
by  reason  of  its  not  being  so  susceptible  of  injury  by  various  insects,  which  have 
injured  other  kinds  of  wheat  very  materially  for  several  years  past. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  this  county  are  wheat,  corUi  oats, 
rye,  &c. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  many  disadvantages  with  which  our  Society  had 
io  contend  during  the  past  year,  for  obvious  causes,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  the  interest  manifested  therein,  are  as 
good  as  could  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  some  of  our  farmers 
apprehended  considerable  difficulty  in  having  an  agricultural  exhibition  during 
the  last  fall  which  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  entire  failure,  and  there- 
fore suggested  the  propriety  of  deferring  the  annual  fsir,  but  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  thought  otherwise,  and  the  result  was,  that  an  exhibition  was 
held,  which  proved  as  successful  as  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  disadvan- 
tages before  alluded  to,  would  warrant,  and  the  most  hopeful  members  of  the 
Society  anticipated. 


HOLMES  COUNTY. 

This  Society  held  its  tenth  Annual  Fair  at  Millersburg,  on  the  9th,  10th  and 
11th  days  of  October,  1861. 

There  was  a  large  number  in  attendance  each  day.  The  number  of  members 
was  only  sixty.  The  payment  of  one  dollar  constitutes  membership,  and  entitles 
htads  of  families  and  minors  of  such  members  to  make  entries.  The  whole 
number  of  entries  was  two  hundred. 

The  Society  is  clear  of  debt,  and  in  a  good  condition. 


HURON  COUNTY. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Huron  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Nor  walk,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October,  1861.  Like  the  Fair  of 
1860,  it  was  more  largely  attended  than  any  preceding  one,  and  evinced  that  the 
interest  in  agriculture  is  not  on  the  wane  in  Huron  county. 
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In  the  last  annual  report,  it  was  stated  that  the  Society  had  redaoed  the  number 
of  its  manRgers  from  1 9  to  6,  and  adopted  the  pay  system,  hoping  thereby  to  seeure 
better  attendance  and  greater  efficiency.  The  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
system  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  operations  of  the  Society  haye  been 
more  systematic  than  heretofore,  and  the  Society's  interests  haye  received  better 
attention  from  the  managers  than  during  the  last  few  precediog  years  at  least 
Darmg  the  past  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Society's  efficient  and  attentive 
President,  the  system  of  issuing  family  tickets  was  abolished,  and  every  person 
required  to  pay  a  fee  at  each  entrance  during  the  Fair,  with  good  results.  The 
fiaances  of  the  Association  are  in  excellent  condition,  showing  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  nearly  8500. 

Number  of  members,  228. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  grass  and 
potatoes.  There  were  produced  in  the  year  1861,  by  estimate,  about  275,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  averaging  by  estimate  also,  13^  bushels  per  acre;  900,000 
bushels  of  com,  averaging  33  bushels ;  500,000  bushels  of  oats,  averaging  33 
bushels  ;  45,000  tons  of  hay,  averaging  1^  tons ;  160,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
averaging  105  bushels.  The  crops  raised  were  generally  excellent,  and  were 
uninjured,  except  com  and  oats  somewhat,  by  the  so-called  **  army  worm,"  and 
wheat  slightly  by  weevil,  and  were  all  well  secured.  Agriculture  has  made  no 
retrograde  movement  in  Huron  county  during  the  past  year. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

There  were  no  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  or  other  improvements  ia« 
agriculture. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  our  Society  was  one  of  interest  to  all  of  our 
citizens,  as  was  clearly  manifested  by  the  unusually  large  turnout,  and  particu- 
larly encouraging  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  county,  it  having  been  a  de* 
dded  improvement  on  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  for  several  years  past. 

We  now  have  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  ten  (110). 

The  following  may  be  relied  on  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  principal  crops 
raised  in  the  county : 

WnxAT. — Up  till  the  last  days  of  June  our  wheat  crop  gave  a  promising  ap- 
pearance, and  would  have  given  us  an  average  yield  of  15  bushels;  but  alter 
that  time,  before  harvested,  was  so  damaged  by  the  **  midge,**  that  the  average 
yield  did  not  exceed  8  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Cork. — Our  corn  crop  was  so  damaged  by  the  gnib  worm,  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  season,  that  the  average  yield  will  not  exceed  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Oats. — Our  oat  crop  was  an  average  yield. 

PoTATOie. — Enough  for  our  consumption,  but  not  exceeding  half  the  usual 
average  yield. 
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Hat. — An  average  yield  and  excellent  in  quality. 
H0B8S8. — Tolerable,  and  improWng  all  the  time. 

Cattlb. — Some  fine  herds  in  this  county,  and  their  stock  is  increasing  fast 
The  past  season  was  remarkable  for  cold  and  droughty  which  had  a  tendency 
to  injure  agricultural  products. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  the  city  of  Mount  Yernon,  on  the  9ihy  10th  and 
lUh  days  of  October.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  nor  the  receipts  so  great 
as  on  last  year.  We  had  advertised  for  September  26th,  S6th  and  27th,  but 
President  Lincoln,  without  consulting  our  wishes,  appointed  the  National  Fast  on 
the  26th  ;  being  our  second  day,  we  were  compelled  to  defer  ours  for  two  weeks, 
which,  unfortunately,  threw  us  on  the  fame  days  with  the  Hartford  Fair,  and 
many  of  our  membi^rs  were  members  of  that  Society,  consequently  our  attendance 
and  show  of  stock  was  not  as  good  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been,  the  dry  sea* 
son  affecting  seriously  our  show  of  farm  products.  Notwithstanding,  we  consider 
our  fair  a  complete  success.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  Society  ha?e  our 
farmers  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

Present  number  of  members  about  four  hundred. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops ;  but  rye,  barley, 
flax,  clover  and  timothy  seeds,  beans,  (fee,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

Sorghum  is  raised  to  some  eztsnt,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  syrup  made. 
Maple  sugar  and  molasses  are  made  to  some  extent. 

Apples  are  raised  in  large  quantities  for  borne  consumption  and  for  exportation, 
in  a  dried  state.  Very  few  peaches  TAued  in  the  county.  Pears,  quinces,  oher* 
ries,  grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  &c.,  are  raised 
generally  for  home  consumption.  Apples  and  peaches  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  the  late  frosts  last  spring.    Grapes  in  abundance  ;  other  fruits  medium  crop. 

Wheat  crop  the  last  season  good.  Com,  oats,  hay  and  potatoe  crops  light,  in- 
jured by  the  dry  season.        • 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  these  animals.  Large  numbers  are  marketed 
abroad. 

The  midge  and  Hessian  fly  injure  our  wheat  crop  to  some  extent.  The  grub, 
cut  and  wire  worms  give  our  farmers  some  trouble.  The  army  worm  made  its 
appearance  in  difterent  parts  of  the  county,  but  has  not  done  much  damage  yet. 
Many  of  our  farmers  complain  of  a  worm  injuring  their  corn,  about  the  size  of 
the  cut  worm,  not  quite  so  dark,  head  red,  eats  out  the  heart,  and  conUnuea  un- 
til late  in  June. 

Herewith  please  find  Assessor's  returns  of  crops  in  the  Auditor's  office.  This, 
however,  falls  far  below  the  actual  amount,  as  I  find  that  one  of  our  best  wheat 
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townships  returns  but  250  acres,  while  some  run  as  high  as  1,100.  The  last 
season  was  unfayorable  for  agriculture.  March  and  April  wet  and  cold,  and  but 
one  rain  from  June  5th  until  late  in  September  ;  the  fall  very  pleasant  and  dry. 

Abstracts  of  Assessor's  Returns  of  Crops. 

Aeres.  Bushels. 

19,685  ....  258,461  wheat. 

41,087  rye. 
9,525  barley. 
1,237,729  com. 
11,310  buckwheat. 
490,767  oats. 

32,433  tons  hay. 
103,961  bus.  potatces. 
573,710  pounds  butter. 
26,584  pounds  cheese. 

440  sheep  killed,  value 9939  f  0 

271  sheep  injured,  value  of  injury 8409  00 


3,791 

429 

30,412 

1,214 

14,847 

22,265 

997 


Ayerag< 

'bush,  peraerc 
13 

IOt'o 
22 

40r% 
33 

\ 

]i\  tons. 
104  bush. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  Eleyenth  Annual  Fair,  for  the  year  1861,  was  held  at  Painesville,  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  2]8t  days  of  September,  1861.  The  weather  was  cocl,  but  pleas- 
ant. The  attendance  was  about  as  large  as  u&ual,  but  the  receipts  were  not  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  last  year,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  public  mind 
was  so  much  engrossed  wiih  matters  pertaining  to  the  war.  It  is  perhaps  also  for 
that  reason  that  the  entries  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  departments  were  less  in 
number  than  at  previous  Fairs,  though  there  was  no  deterioration  in  tbeir  quality. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  expenses  consequent  upon  a  state  of  domestic  rebellion, 
and  to  the  derangement  in  business  it  produces,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  were  in  favor  of  postponing  this  **  annual  reunion"  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  county  until  another,  and,  as  they  hoped,  a  more  favorable  year; 
but,  after  consultation  with  members  of  the  Society,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
go  on  with  our  Fair  as  usual ;  and  the  large  attendance  and  the  general  interest 
taken  were  a  happy  disappointment  to  the  managers,  and  a  cheerful  assurance  of 
the  utility  of  our  Society,  and  of  the  firm  place  it  has  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes 
of  our  people. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  and  mdustrial  pursuits,  we  may 
say  that  marked  progress  is  being  made  in  all  their  departments. 

HoRBXs. — There  are  a  great  many  raised  in  this  county.  A  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  breeding  Morgans,  but  farmers  generally  think  them  too 
small,  better  adapted  to  the  hills  of  New  England  than  the  level  country  of  the 
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West.  There  have  been  some  horses  sold  the  past  season  for  the  Uniled  States 
service,  and  would  have  been  many  more»  had  they  not  been  too  small  for  the 
army  standard.  Our  President,  Sclleck  Warren,  introduced  two  years  since  a 
Kent ucky- bred  Messenger  horse,  that  is  expected  to  make  some  improvement  in 
oar  stock.     He  is  large,  of  great  aclion,  and  of  floe  appearance. 

Cattlb. — There  are  no  natire  cattle  left  among  us.  The  enterprise  of  our 
farmers  has  filled  our  pastures  with  blood  and  grade  stock,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
native  breeds,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  about  as  difficult  to  find  in  our 
county  a  specimen  of  a  native  animal  as  it  would  pf  the  bufifalo. 

MuLBs  — For  the  last  two  or  three  years  increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  class  of  stock,  and  the  number  of  fine  animals  is  rapidly  increasing. 

tiaxEP. — If  the  quality  of  wool  is  an  index  of  our  stock  of  sheep,  our  county,  in 
this  branch  of  stock  raising,  will  rank  second  to  but  few  in  the  State.  For  several 
years  importations  from  the  best  Vermont  floc-^s  have  spread  among  us  the  fine 
grades  of  wool ;  and  the  increased  weight  of  fleece,  as  well  as  an  advanced  price 
over  common  wools,  have  conspired  to  drive  the  common  sheep  almost  entirely 
from  our  limits. 

Hogs. — There  is  perhaps  no  kind  of  stock  that  has  been  more  improved  here 
than  swine.  We  have  several  farmers  who  make  hogs  almost  a  specialty;  and 
we  think,  without  looking  at  statistics  to  verify  our  statement,  that  we  have 
taken  more  than  an  average  share  of  premiums  on  hogs  at  our  State  Fairs.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  of  one  thing  we  are  assured,  that,  while  a  few  years  ago  hogs 
that  would  weigh  300  pounds  were  considered  of  good  size,  now  if  they  do  not 
weigh  from  400  to  500  pounds  they  rank  as  common. 

The  price  of  pork  is  lower  now  than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years,  selling  for  93 
per  100  pounds. 

Wheat. — For  the  last  two  years  the  wheat  crop  has  been  fair,  the  berry  plump, 
and  yield  satisfactory.  Though  not  strictly  a  wheat  district,  yet,  owing  to  past 
success,  more  wheat  is  being  sown  than  formerly. 

Price  per  bushel,  for  red  winter,  96  cents ;  white,  81. 

Rye — Is  not  much  cultivated,  though  it  groins  well,  and  is  a  sure  crop. 

Oats  — Oar  Fair  this  year  not  as  good  as  last.  Yield  from  30  to  60  bushels 
per  acre.    Average  price.  22  cents  per  bushel. 

Corn.— A  fair  crop,  with  a  great  breadth  of  ground  planted.  Piice,  shelled, 
from  36  to  37^  cents  per  bushel. 

Barlbt. — Is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  not  a  great  quantity  raised. 

BuoKiVHBAT. — But  little  grown,  and  that  for  home  use.  Price,  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

TiMOTHT. — Is  principally  grown  of  good  quality,  and  an  average  crop.  Price, 
•7  to  98  per  ton. 

SoBOHUif. — Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  plant.  The 
first  attempts  at  raising  it  were  discouraging,  owing  to  the  quality  of  ihe  molasses 
made  from  it ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  especially  the  last,  has 
demonstrated  that,  with  ripe  cane,  molasses  can  be  made  of  a  quality  equal  to  the 
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best  New  Orleans.  So  fully  has  this  faot  been  established^  that  the  coming  season 
will  witness  a  greater  breadth  of  sorghum  planted  than  ever  before. 

Fruits. — If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  our  people  have  paid  special  attention 
to  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  more,  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  particularly 
the  apple.  There  are  probably  more  good^ varieties  of  the  apple  to  be  found  in 
this  county  than  in  any  other  in  the  State.  During  the  period  before  mentioned, 
there  have  annually  left  here,  for  all  portions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Cana- 
das,  parties  of  grafters,  who  have  extended  their  operations  as  far  as  Louisiana 
and  Texas  on  the  southwest,  and  Florida  on  the  southeast,  taking  with  them  the 
choicest  fruits  of  this  section,  and  bringing  back  any  superior  variety  they  may 
have  met  with  on  the  way.  This  practice  has  given  us  unusual  facilities  lor 
improving  our  fruit.  The  past  year  was  unfavorable  to  the  apple  crop,  and  oar 
exhibition  was  poor  compared  with  former  years;  but  for  the  year  1860  it  was 
unparalleled  for.  variety,  size,  and  flavor. 

Pears  do  not  succeed  so  well,  the  soil  not  favoring  their  growth.  As  a  conse- 
quence, but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation. 

Peaches  do  well,  and  all  the  fine  vaiieiies  are  found  with  us.  The  last  season 
was  unfavorable,  and  the  crop  poor. 

Grapes  thrive  finely,  and  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  vmeyards. 
The  Cataivba  is  the  favorite  grape  for  wine. 

Strawberries  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling,  Early 
Scarlet,  and  Black  Prince,  are  among  the  favoiites. 

Raspberries,  currants,  cherries,  and  other  small  fruits,  are  plentiful. 

HoKXT  AND  Bxxs. — Beceivo  considerable  attention.  Price  of  honey,  from  12^ 
to  14  cents  a  pound. 

BuTTXB  AND  Ghbxbs. — lu  thoso  departments  our  farmers  think  they  have  little 

left  to  learn. 
PoTATOxs. — A  crop  that  receives  particular  attention.     Large  quantities  are 

exported  to  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg,  some  farmers  growing  as  many 

as  fifty  acres.    The  Poach  Blow  is  the  favorite  just  now. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  near  Newark,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  October,  A  D.  1861.  The  weather  was  fine,  the 
roads  good,  and,  considering  the  extent  to  wbish  the  war  had  engrossed  the  minds 
of  our  people  (this  county,  at  the  present  writing,  having  furnished  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volunteers),  the  attendance  was  large. 

Ehtribb.— Horses,  123;  cattle,  79;  sheep,  136;  hogs,  49;  goats,  16;  jacks, 
S ;  all  other  entries,  405.    Total,  810. 
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The  people  of  the  county  fully  appreciate  the  adTantages  of  the  County  Fair, 
The  number  of  entries  would  doubtless  have  been  greater,  but  for  a  rule  of  the 
Board,  requiring  a  per  cent,  on  the  premium  to  be  advanced  by  the  ezhibiter  ; 
but  the  rule  is  approved  by  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  had  the  greatest 
observation  and  experience  in  the  management  of  County  Fairs. 

The  display  in  the  several  departments,  especially  in  that  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  evidences  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  exhibitions. 

The  culture  of  the  Cashmere  goat  is  an  enterprise  which  our  Board  has  to  some 
extent  encouraged.  Two  years  ago  there  was  in  this  class  but  one  entry,  last 
year  eight,  and  this  year  fifteen.  The  Cashmere  seems  well  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate, and  the  cross  with  the  common  goat  is  successful.  There  are  now  in  this 
county  about  two  hundred  thoroughbred  and  grade  Cashmere  goats. 

The  establishment,  in  some  of  the  townships,  of  Township  Fairs,  and  in  others 
the  formation  of  societies  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects  and  the  mutual 
improvement  of  their  members  in  agricaltural  science,  indicate  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  tbe  attendance  on  each  day  of  the  Fair  as  equal  as 
possible,  and  to  furnish  to  exbibiters  the  means  of  knowinp^  on  what  day,  and 
time  of  day,  each  animal  or  article  will  be  exhibited.  This  was  satisfactorily 
effected  by  a  printed  programme,  setting  'orth  the  order  of  exercises,  on  slips  of 
convenient  size,  distributed  throughout  the  county. 


LOGAN  COUNTY, 

The  Logan  County  Agricultural  Society  have  the  honor  to  make  to  you  their 
report  for  the  past  year. 

The  society  held  iU  annual  Fair  on  the  24th,  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  considering  the  difficulties  in  which  our  county  is  involved,  and  the 
war  excitement,  it  was  successful  beyond  expectation.  The  number  of  entries 
were  as  follows : 

Cattle 63 

Horses • 215 

Jacks  and  moles 27 

Sheep 39 

Hogs^ 16 

Poultry 10 

Total  live  stock ..«. 370 

In  all  other  classes 266 

Total • 636 
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LORAIN  CODNTT. 

The  sixteenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society  came  ofif  at 
Elyria  on  the  26ih,  26th,  27th  and  28th  dajs  of  September.  The  Fair*  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  was  a  good  one,  and  may  be  considered  equal  to  any  of 
its  prt;decessor8 ;  but,  at  ihe  same  time,  the  Fair  had  many  things  to  coniend  with ; 
among  them  may  be  named  the  general  one  of  the  war  spiiit  which  pervades  all 
classes,  and  psrticularly  the  agriculturists.  Then  agnin  President  Lincoln's  fast 
came  on  the  second  and  most  important  day  of  the  Fair,  and  to  cap  the  chapter 
of  set-backs  to  which  we  were  subjected,  it  rained  on  each  and  every  day  of  the 
last  three  of  our  Fair.  But,  notwithscanding  all  this,  there  was  a  good  show  of 
stock  of  al]  kinds,  a  fair  show  of  fruit,  garden  vegetables,  dcmestic  manufactures, 
ornamental  work,  and  military,  and  a  good  turnout  of  the  people. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  993. 

The  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society  may  be  considered  in  a  generally  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  a  fixed  and  permanent  institution.  The  directors  had  ar- 
ranged a  very  liberal  premium  list,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fast  day  and  the 
rain,  our  sixteenth  annual  Fair  would  have  far  exceeded  any  previous  Fairs,  and 
as  it  was,  the  number  of  entries  and  the  receipts  were  greater  than  any  other  I  air 
ever  held  by  the  Society. 

The  past  season  has  been,  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  The  crops  have  been  about  an  average.  Wheat  was  gojd ;  oats  and 
barl<^y  (air ;  hay  not  quite  up  to  an  average ;  corn  about  an  average  crop ;  potatoes 
not  up  to  the  average ;  fruit,  but  little.  But  take  the  season,  all  in  all,  it  has  been 
a  pleasant  and  prosperous  one  to  all  classes,  and  particularly  to  the  husbandman ; 
always  setting  aside  the  evils  produced  by  the  great  rebellion,  which  is  desolating 
many  a  fireside  even  in  Lorain  county. 

The  last  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  military.  A  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  the  best  military  company  on  exhibition.  There  were  seven  military 
companies,  all  of  them  well  uniformed  and  drilled.  The  banner  was  awarded  to 
the  "  Chase  Cadets,"  of  Oberlin,  Capt  W.  H.  Rice. 

Number  of  members  of  the  society,  422. 

Butter  made  in  the  county  1861,  1,216,200;  cheese,  1,325,181.  Average 
bushels  per  acre  1861:  wheat,  16;  com,  39;  oats,  34;  rye,  18;  barley,  22; 
buckwheat,  18;  potatoes,  119. 

The  striking  charaoteriitios  for  the  season  of  1861,  were  a  cold,  backward 
spring,  with  a  *' killing  frost"  on  the  morning  of  May  2d,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  the  year  the  weather  was  delightful ;  so  pleasant  and  fine  was  the  season 
that  if  it  had  been  made  to  order  it  could  not  have  been  beat.  The  grass-hoppers, 
in  some  portions  of  the  county,  and  the  army  worm,  so  called,  in  other  portions, 
were  very  destructive  to  potatoes  and  many  other  crops. 

The  general  prospects  of  agriculture  are  good  in  Lorain  county.  Oar  farmers 
are  beginning  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  more  thorough  agriculture,  and 
among  the  most  important  that  may  be  named  in  this  respect  is  underdraining. 
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When  the  cultivated  lands  of  our  county  are  thoroughly  underdrained,  then,  and 
flat  nil  then,  will  Lorain  county  produce  to  its  full  capacity. 


LUCAS  COUNTY. 

The  period  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  history  of  this  society  was  fully  reached  at 
the  close  of  the  last  jear,  and  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  our  best  men  to  accept 
and  hold  the  offices  of  the  society.  The  undersigned  was,  therefoie,  elected  pres- 
ident, and  acted  also  as  secretary.  We  held  the  fourth  Fair  at  Toledo,  on  the 
S4th  and  85th  of  September.  The  show  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  the 
last ;  but  in  horses  and  implements  superior.  The  display  of  fruit  was  good. 
The  ladies  contributed  liberally  the  products  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  show 
of  rare  flowers  and  leaf  plants  by  Mr.  Lenk  was  a  brilliant  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Our  people,  always  generous  on  such  occasions,  filled  the  grounds.  The 
"  Oallant  Fourteenth  '*  favored  us  with  a  dress  parade.  Our  finances  are  improved 
and  sound,  and,  with  a  good  board  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  we  are  quite 
hopeful. 

Our  county  is  improving,  the  climate  is  favorable,  no  serious  drouth  has  affected 
this  region  in  the  ten  years  of  my  residence  here.  The  crops  of  grass,  corn,  pota^ 
toes  and  fruit  are  unusually  sure,  and  command  good  prices,  so  many  and  diverse 
markets  are  opened  to  us  by  the  numerous  and  convenient  channels  of  commerce. 
The  system  of  drainage  provided  for  in  our  ditch  laws  is  working  a  cure  for  most 
of  the  disadvantagec  of  the  <*  north-west,''  and  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  no 
portion  of  the  country  now  offers  better  inducements  to  the  enterprise  of  the  young 
fanners  of  Ohio  than  this. 

Respectfully, 

DARWIN  E.  GARDKER. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Our  Society  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  since  its  organization,  and 
during  ttie  past  year  has  liquidated  a  debt  of  over  9300. 

During  the  last  fair,  which  was  held  on  the  4th,  6th  and  6th  of  September,  1861^ 
no  family  tickets  were  sold,  and  we  find  the  sale  of  single  tickets  more  re- 
munerative and  equally  satisfactory.  The  fair  was  not  so  good  in  point  of  display 
as  on  former  occasions,  and  in  this  only  were  we  disappointed. 

This,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  lack  of  interest  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  management. 

The  crops  were  very  good,  although  not  equal  to  the  preceding  year,  and  may 
be  termed  a  fair  average  of  all  the  products. 
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The  crop  of  corn  may  be  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million  of  bushels,  and 
the  average  product,  50  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bushels,  and  the  average  product,  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  was  very 
good. 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 

Our  fair  was  held  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4lh  of  October,  1861.  It  would  ba 
exceedingly  tedious  to  give  a  lengthy  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  this  county,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Society  Is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  its  success  during  the  last  year  being  unequalled  by  any 
previous  year  since  its  earliest  organization.  The  board  as  a  general  thing  has 
been  filled  by  the  most  energetic  and  aclive  men  in  the  county,  men  who  have  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interest 
of  the  county. 

The  number  of  members  during  the  last  year  was  three  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  present  prospects  for  its  usefulness  and  progress  have  heretofore  been  un- 
paralleled, and  the  finances  are  now  in  a  better  and  more  encouraging  condition 
than  tbey  have  been  for  several  years  past,  and  the  members  generally  evince  a 
determination  to  render  the  organization  permanent  in  its  character  and  useful  in 
its  work. 

The  crops  upon  an  average  have  been  excellent  during  the  past  year.  We  hare 
no  striking  characteristics  to  report,  nothing  of  any  importance  having  happened 
to  the  crops  of  our  county  during  the  last  year. 

The  dififerent  crops  have  been  somewhat  larger  and  of  equally  as  good  quality 
for  the  last  year  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  and  abundantly  repaying  the  hand 
of  industry  and  honest  toil. 

About  the  only  destructive  insects  that  have  done  any  damage  to  the  growing 
crops  have  been  the  grass -hoppers ;  they  done  some  damage  to  the  hay,  and  also 
injured  the  com  some.  While  the  damage  done  to  the  hay  crop  has  raised  the 
price  of  hay  per  ton  to  a  price  somewhat  higher  than  usual,  yet  the  scarcity  of 
it  is  not  generally  felt  by  our  farmers. 

As  to  a  general  view  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  we  can  only  say,  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  the 
land  generally  beln^  under  a  fine  state  of  cuUivation  and  usually  producing  fair 
crops,  which  are  gradually  and  steadily  enriching  the  county. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  of  which  there  was  ar  wn 
during  the  last  year,  (as  nearly  as  we  can  now  ascertain)  about  10,837  acres, 
and  yielding  on  an  average  about  13  bushels  per  acre  ;  rye,  number  of  acres 
sown  about  1,180  ;  corn,  number  of  acres  planted  during  the  last  year,  13,742, 
and  producing  on  an  average  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  oats,  number  of  acres 
sown  about  12,425,  and  producing  about  34  bushels  to  the  acre  oa  an  average. 
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There  was  about  31,850  acres  of  meadow,  which  produced  about  46,875  tons 
of  hay. 

The  horses  of  the  county  are  usually  good.  The  farmers  mostly  look  well  to 
the  **  breed  "  of  their  horses  and  have  the  stock  now  well  improved. 

Some  of  the  finest  cattle  are  raised  in  this  county  that  can  be  found  in  Northern 
Ohio.  Sbeep  of  all  kinds  improving  constantly.  Much  credit  is  due  our  farmers 
for  their  improvement  in  this  department  of  stock. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  Society, 
was  advertised  to  be  held  on  the  Society  s  grounds,  on  25th,  26th  and  27ih  days  of 
September,  but  owing  to  the  National  Fast  being  on  the  26th,  was  postponed  to 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October,  1861.  The  fsir  was  what  might  be  consid- 
ered good  these  war  times.    Total  number  of  entries  623. 

There  was  no  competition  for  premiums  on  field  crops,  the  objection  raised  by 
mo3t  persons,  is  in  being  compelled  to  comply  with  the  law  ;  the  expense  and 
trouble  is  more  than  the  majority  of  agriculturists  are  willing  to  undergo,  espe- 
cially on  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  grass,  as  they  come  in  a  season  of  the  year  that 
time  is  precious  with  farmers.    The  number  of  members  for  1861,  was  94. 

Marion  county  may  be  considered  a  grazbg  and  grain  growing  county  ;  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  to  grain  growing,  the  northern  and  western  to  grazing. 
The  principal  crops  raised  are,  corn,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye,  the 
three  first  named  crops  will  be  below  an  average  this  year. 

HoBSss. — There  has  been  considerable  pains  taken  of  late  years  to  improve  the 
horse  stock,  several  thorough  bred  horses  having  been  introduced  in  the  county, 
which  have  given  every  satisfaction.  Several  of  our  enterprising  stock  growers 
introduced  a  French  Norman  drafc  horse  this  season,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  him  by  disease,  soon  after.  There  has  been  quite  a  number  of  horees  shipped 
from  this  county  for  the  army,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  1,000  head,  averag- 
ing 985  00  per  head,  making  885,000  for  horses.  The  number  of  horses  re- 
turned by  assessors  were  7,689  head,  valued  at  8390,066.  The  number  of  en- 
tries at  the  fair  were  83  head,  most  of  which  were  very  good. 

MuLBS. — There  are  some  mules  raised  in  this  county,  mostly  Eent  south,  to 
Kentucky,  at  weaning  time  ;  value  this  season  830  00,  other  seasons  840  00  to 
860  00.  The  number  of  mules  returned  by  assessors  were  81  head,  valued  at 
85,480,    The  number  of  entries  at  the  fair  was  three. 

Cattlb. — In  the  stock  of  cattle  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
last  few  years,  mostly  in  Short-Horn  and  grade  Short-Horn  cattle.  The  grade 
cattle  in  this  county  are  very  good,  some  competing  successfully  wiih  thorough 
bred  cattle  for  sweepstake  premiums  (Why  not  have  a  grade  list  in  State  Fair 
premium  list,  if  the  great  portion  of  our  cattle  in  the  State  are  to  be  improved,  it 
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must  be  by  raising  of  grade  cattle  ?  why,  tberefore,  not  encourage  the  breeding 
of  grade  cattle  by  offering  premiums  for  the  beat  grades  ?)  The  number  of  cattle 
shipped  from  tbis  county  to  the  Eastern  market  is  large,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  number.  The  number  of  cattle  returned  by  assessors  were 
19,535  head,  valued  at  $232,000 ;  the  number  of  entries  of  cattle  at  the  fair  was 
43  thorough  bred  cattle,  and  32  native  and  grade  cattle,  making  a  total  of  75  en- 
tries. 

Sbbkp. — There  was  considerable  competition  in  the  sheep  department  this  sea- 
son, more  than  ever  before,  and  the  sheep  shown  were  very  good,  mostly  heavy 
wool  sheep,  of  the  Spanish  Merino  variety.  The  sheep  interest  of  Maiion  county 
has  improved  rapidly  for  the  last  few  years.  There  has  been  of  late  years,  cheep 
imported  here  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  the  eastern  part  of  this  State. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  returned  by  assessors  was  60,463,  valued  at 
9180,536.  The  number  of  entries  were  71  fine  and  heavy  wool,  and  seven  long 
wool,  making  78  entries. 

Hogs. — There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  breed  of  hogs  for  the  last 
few  years,  the  old  long  nosed  and  high  bristled  sorts  have  given  away  to  the  im- 
proved breeds.  Suffolks,  Leicestershire  and  Chester  Whites  are  about  the  lead- 
ing varieties.  There  were  from  assessors  returns  37,904  head,  valued  at  $102,- 
878.  There  were  21  entries  in  small  breeds  and  14  in  large  breeds,  making  35 
entries. 

Mechanical  Productions. — The  mechanical  productions  at  our  fair  were  well 
represented,  mostly  of  home  manufacture,  except  farming  utensils,  which  are 
mostly  imported  into  this  county.  There  were  some  plows  and  other  farm  imple- 
ments of  home  manufacture  that  done  credit  to  the  makers.  If  there  were  more 
of  our  implements  made  in  this  county,  it  would  be  better  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  county.  The  repairs  can  be  better,  cheaper  and  quicker  done  where 
the  articles  are  manufactured. 

Fruits. — The  fruit  crop  tbis  season  was  almost  a  failure,  so  far  as  peaches  and 
apples  are  concerned.  The  grape  crop  was  good,  but  late.  The  grape  interest 
of  this  county  is  on  the  increase ;  most  vineyards  that  are  bearing  are  doing  welL 

Chinssx  Sugar  Cans. — There  has  been  considerable  sugar  cane  raised  this 
season  in  this  county,  and  manufactured  into  syrup,  principally  by  home  process ; 
some  was  manufactured  by  Evaporators  which  proved  to  be  of  better  quality. 

YsGSTADLvs. — The  show  in  this  class  was  behind  last  season,  on  account  of  the 
season  being  so  dry. 

Grain  and  Srxds. — The  show  in  this  class  was  very  good. 

Floral  Hall— We  are  sorry  to  siy  was  poorly  represented,  but  we  hope  in  the 
future  to  be  able  to  report  better  for  the  ladies  of  Marlon  county. 

According  to  assessors  returns  for  1861,  their  were  1 1,058  acres  of  wheat,  pro- 
ducing 151,329  bushels;  480  acres  of  rye,  producing  5,487  bushels;  86  acres 
of  barley,  producing  1,439  bushels;  539  acres  of  buckwheat,  producing  7,212 
bushels;  36,639  acres  of  com,  producing  1,411,028  bushels;  8,839  acres  of 
oats,  producing  294,993  bushels;  18,152  acres  of  meadow,  producing  24,789 
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ions  of  hay ;  817  aoras  of  potatoes,  prodaoing  860»06t  bushels,  and  306,355 
pouods  of  hotter  and  5»449  pounds  of  cheese.  Total  value  of  personal  property 
in  the  county,  91,861,332. 

As  labor  becomes  scarce  and  high,  more  form  machinery  is  introduced.  There 
has  been  quite  a  number  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  and  threshing  ma- 
chines so!d  in  this  county  tbis  season. 

The  army  worm  destroyed  considerable  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  county, 
mostly  grass  and  oats  ;  the  midge  or  weevil  injured  the  wheat  crop  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  they  were  quite  numerous,  but  appearing  late  in  the  season  did  not  do  much 
damage.  They  made  their  appearance  ab  )ut  the  first  of  July,  when  the  wheat 
was  Yery  near  out  of  the  milky  state.  The  wire  worm  done  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  com  erop  at  plantisg  time. 

Accordtog  to  the  estimate  of  poultry  dealers,  there  are  about  60  tons  of  turkeys 
to  send  to  Eastern  markets,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  about  120  tons  of 
other  fowls,  valued  at  2}  cents  per  pound,  making  over  910,000  for  poultry. 

We  have  five  acres  enclosed  in  fair  grounds,  valued  at  9600 ;  value  of  build- 
ings on  same  9200. 


MEDINA   COUNTY. 

The  Medina  Oounty  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  Fair  at  Medina, 
October  10th,  llth  and  12th,  A.  D.  1861.  We  had  a  good  time  at  our  annual 
meeting,  and  the  display  of  stock  was  never  better.  The  society,  however,  did 
veiy  well,  considering  the  former  pull-backs  it  has  received,  and  the  disadvantages 
it  has  labored  under.  Many  of  the  Town  Fairs,  which  for  two  or  three  years  past 
have  been  m  full  blast,  this  year  failed  up,  as  the  saying  is ;  consequently,  the 
County  Fair  will  do  better  when  once  over  the  difliculty  these  Town  Fairs  have 
thrown  in  their  way.  People,  after  seeing  all  at  a  Township  Fair,  get  tired,  and 
conclude  not  to  attend  the  County  Fair ;  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  one  to  do 
away  with  the  other.  The  prospect  now  is  that  this  society  will  be  a  permanent 
one,  and  have  a  good  effect  on  the  farming  community.  The  effect  so  far,  since 
its  organization,  has  been  first  rate. 

Owing  to  a  deranged  state  of  the  books  heretofore  kept,  the  list  of  members 
cannot  be  correctly  ascertained — probably  about  260 — but  this  number  we  have 
to  guess  at.  We  mtend  to  arrange  matters  on  a  better  foundation  this  winter,  and 
a  committee  is  already  out  for  the  purp-jse  of  purchasing  a  permanent  ground  for 
this  society  to  hold  forth  on  hereafter. 

Premiums  awarded  on  live  stock $286  00 

'*  **       on  other  departments 97  55 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  com,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  hay»  potatoes  and  beans.    As  this  oounty  is  a  better  gracing  than 
grun  county,  our  grain  product  per  acre  will  not  be  as  much  as  m  some  other 
9B  ( 
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coBDtieB,  tut  our  cattle  and  sbeep  will  compare  with  any  county  m  the  State.    Tlie 

only  draw-back  on  sbeep  ha»  been  the  dog8|  of  which  he  haTe  our  share,  and  were 

there  a  gcod  round  tax  placed  on  each  dog  there  would  be  less  dogs  and  more 

fiheep  throughout  (he  whole  8tate  of  Ohio,  and  consequently  a  great  benefit  would 

be  conferred  on  the  sheep  growers  and  agriculturists  generally. 

The  amount  of  wheat  and  other  crops  raieed  in  this  county  cannot  be  correctly 

estimated.    We  do  not  get  any  statistics  until  the  assessors'  report  in  the  spring, 

but  we  must  guess  at  it,  I  suppose : 

Acres.  BosheU.     Ayonge. 

Wheat 12,290  170.000  13 

Bye , 900  11.660  IS 

Barley 400  8,0C0  20 

Corn 16,000  620  000  40 

Buckwheat 400  5.000  IS 

Oats 12,800  476.000  37 

Potatoes 1,300  140,000          100 

Coal 2,000 

Hay 37,000  40,000  tons.     1 

Our  dairy  products  are  as  follows:  Butter,  036,700  lbs. ;  cheese,  771,220  lbs. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  below  the  coirect  amount  of  dairy  products  by  quite  a 
large  amount. 

.  We  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to  the  wool  product,  but  it  is  very  large.  In 
my  statistics  obtained  at  the  auditor's  office  the  valuation  of  sheep  injured  and 
killed  by  dogs  amounts  to  about  91,000 ;  quite  a  loss  to  a  farming  commuiiity  of 
the  size  of  our  county.  The  past  season  was  dry,  but  some  crops  were  very  good. 
Oraps  was  not  as  good  as  in  former  years.  The  oats,  com  snd  grass  were  injured 
bv  the  army  worm,  grass-hopper  and  cut  worm.  The  army  worm  was  yery 
destraotive ;  they  traveled  over  acres  of  crops,  and  destroyed  them  as  they  went 
It  did  appear  that  they  were  sent  as  a  plague ;  they  came  by  the  ten  thousand 
everywhere.  The  grasshoppers  were  very  destructive  in  some  localities,  but  not 
as  plenty  or  as  destructive  as  the  army  worm.  They  appeared  to  take  a  great 
liking  to  growing  oats ;  in  some  instances  they  passed  around  farms  where  diere 
were  no  oats,  and  again  came  together  on  some  adjoining  farm,  where  oats  were 
growing,  entirely  or  nearly  destroying  the  whole  fie'd. 

The  fruit  crop  is  good,  but  not  as  good  as  usual.  The  worm  affected  the  apple 
crop  very  bad  this  year.  Peaches  were  no  crop  at  all ;  we  don't  depend  oa  them 
of  late  years  Perhaps  by  underdraining,  and  some  other  improvements,  the 
peach  crop  might  be  partially  saved,  but  at  present  it  is  a  failure  every  year. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Miami  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Troy,  September  24th,  t6di,  S6th  and  27th,  1861, 
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Omng  to  the  unliappy  oondition  of  the  oountrj,  and  that  oyer  tirelre  hundred 
of  our  citiseDS  had  enUsted  in  the  war,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  connected 
with  the  Rgricaltaral  interest  of  the  county,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  to 
hold  a  Fair  or  not,  bat,  when  the  experiment  was  tried,  to  the  gratiQoation  of  all. 
Those  who  remained  at  home  were  fully  alire  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  county  up  to  its  fuU  standard,  so  much  so,  that  our  Fair, 
instead  of  beiog  a  failure,  was  a  complete  success. 

The  number  of  entries  were  813,  falling  a  little  short  of  the  number  last  year. 
Our  organisfttion  contains  a  membership  of  600. 

The  success  attending  our  last  Fair,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  political 
troubles  of  our  country,  gi^es  an  earnest  of  future  usefulness  very  gratifying  lo 
the  members  of  the  society. 

The  horse  show  was  the  best  eyer  had  in  the  county,  emUracing  all  the  different 
stocks  in  great  perfection.  Cattle,  owing  to  the  indifference  and  bad  feeling  among 
cattle  growers  of  the  county,  the  exhibit  was  poor,  both  as  to  q^iantlty  and 
quality. 

There  were  no  competitors  for  field  crops. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  corn  and  barley.  The 
average  yitrld  of  wheat  is  13  bushels  per  acre  ;  corn  35  bushels  per  acre  ;  barley 
good  ;  oats  fair  crop. 

The  summer  was  unusually  cold,  thereby  retarding  the  growth  of  our  corn  crop, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  crop  falling  short  of  former  years. 

The  present  crop  of  growing  wheat  has  sufftsred  from  the  fly.  Invariably  oa 
ground  upon  which  wheat  was  raised  last  year,  and  from  all  experience,  we  find 
the  policy  of  sowing  wheat  successively  upon  the  same  ground  proves  more  or  lesa 
subject  to  destruction  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  should  be  discontinued. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

We  herewith  present  the  annual  report  of  the  Monroe  County  Agrieultiiral 
Society. 

The  Fair  was  held  at  Woodsfield,  September  18ih.  19ch  and  20th,  1861.  Tb« 
whole  number  of  eutiics  for  this  year  was  407;  which,  in  view  of  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  over  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country^  and  the  oob- 
■equent  lack  of  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  considered  quite  a  suooass. 

The  number  of  members  for  the  year  1861  was  150.  I 

The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  the  county  are  tobacco^  wheat,  cora, 
oata,  buckwheat,  hay  and  potatoes.  Sorghum  was  extensively  cnliivated  this 
year ;  it  is  thought  that  sufficient  was  raised  to  supply  the  county. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Montgomery  Countj  Agricttltural  Society  was 
held  on  their  beautifully  located  Fair  Grounds  in  the  soatbem  part  of  the  city  of 
Dayton,  on  the  8d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  October,  1861.  The  Board  baring  had 
the  ezpeiience  of  holding  our  Fair  after  the  State  Fair  on  last  year,  thereby 
diminishing  our  receipts  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  less  than 
our  receipts  were  for  several  years  previous  to  holding  the  State  Fair,  again  this 
year  the  State  Board  having  determined  to  hold  their  Fair  on  our  grounds,  and 
having  set  the  time  so  early  in  September  that  we  could  not  advantageously  hold 
our  Fair  before,  thereby  was  compelled  to  hold  no  Fair,  or,  equivalent  thereto,  to 
hold  it  after  the  State  Fair,  which  was  done,  believing  at  the  same  time  our  loss 
would  be  equal  if  not  more  than  last  year,  which  has  proven,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
to  be  more. 

The  Board,  however,  do  not  feel  discouraged.  When  we  refer  to  the  entries 
made  and  premiums  awarded  at  the  State  Fair  to  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
county,  thereby  warranting  us  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  enterprise  or  energy  on 
their  part,  but  that  one  grand  Fair  was  sufficient  for  the  times,  we  feel  assured 
in  saying  for  old  Montgomery,  that  if  we  are,  through  Divine  Providence,  per- 
mitted to  hold  another  Fair,  and  times  get  no  worse,  that  she  will  do  credit  to 
herself,  and  be  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  members  in  our  Society  do  not  tell  in  numbers,  as  many  other 
societies,  from  the  fact  that  an  additional  dollar  is  paid  to  constitute  membership. 
Those  only  who  have  paid  the  additional  dollar  can  be  enrolled  as  voting  members. 
The  number  of  voting  members  now  enrolled  is  96.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
feel  like  expending  an  extra  dollar  until  election  time,  when  the  list  will  be  some- 
what extended. 

The  principal  crops  in  our  county  are  wheat,  rye,  com,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sorghum.  This  being  a  new  thing,  many  of  our 
farmers  were  induced  by  the  nature  of  circumstances  to  plant  from  one-fourth  to 
three  acres,  the  result  of  which  has  been  very  satisfactory,  producing  in  our 
county  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  barrels  of  syrup.  We  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  feeling  now  existing,  that  the  increase  next  year  will  be  one  hundred  per 

The  crops  of  small  grain  were  materially  injured  this  year  by  the  army  worm. 

Expense  of  improving  our  Fair  Ground  the  present  year  has  been  but  light, 
say  9250,  for  farm  implement  hall,  stalls,  Ac, 

Tlie  number  of  entries  was  538,  viz. :  thoroughbred  horses,  2 ;  horses  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  51 ;  draft  horses,  7  ;  matched  horses,  9;  light  harness  horses,  13 ; 
saddle  horses,  12 ;  fast  ring,  13 ;  sweepstakes,  16 ;  jacks  and  mules,  3 ;  thorough- 
bred Durham  cattle,  22  ;  graded,  10 ;  sweepstakes,  9 ;  fine  wool  sheep,  10  ;  long 
wool,  6  ;  graded,  6 ;  mutton,  2;  swine,  16 ;  poultry,  20;  entries  io  other  depart- 
ments, 288. 
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MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  officers  of  the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  186U 
reapectfuUy  submit  the  following  report : 

Our  Society  during  the  present  year  made  alterations  in  the  list  of  premiums 
offered,  by  increasing  the  premium  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  reducing  it  in 
others,  and  also  by  extending  some  of  the  classes  and  diminishing  others.  The 
total  amount  of  premiums  awarded  was  about  9640.  The  number  of  members 
is  469 

The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Saciety,  near  MoCon- 
nelsyOle,  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  days  ol  September.  The  interest  manifested 
by  our  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  though  not  so  flattering 
as  heretofore,  jet,  considering  the  derangement  in  business  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  perhaps  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  whole  number  of  entries  made  in  the  seveial  classes  this  year 
were  665.  The  number  of  persons  who  attended  our  Fair  cannot  be  stated  accu- 
rately, but,  though  less  than  in  1860,  was  very  respectable.  The  display  of  stocky 
and  especially  of  horses  and  cattle,  has  not  often  been  exceeded  in  numbers,  and 
perhsps  nerer  in  quality.  The  display  of  agricultural  products,  though  respect- 
able, was  not  so  large  as  in  1860.  The  various  branches  of  mechanical  skill  and 
industry  were  fairly  represented.  The  display  of  fruit,  excepting  grapes,  was 
small,  owing  to  the  almost  entire  failure  of  apples,  peaches,  peirs,  d^o,  in  this 
county.  Our  grape  crop  was  unusually  fine.  Floral  Hall  was  tastefully  and 
beautifully  decorated  by  the  ladies,  showing  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Society.  In  addition  t  >  the  ordinary  decorations,  it  was  further  ornameated 
by  a  variety  of  ariicles,  the  result  of  female  industry,  taste,  and  skill,  surpassing 
any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  exhibited. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  this  county,  or  the  present  pro'pect  of  usefulness  of  the  Society,  at  this  time. 
Such  facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  are  stated  below. 

StatemmU  of  ike  Cropi  raised  in  Morgan  County  in  1861  • 

AorM  SDwn,  Bushels  procuoed. 

Wheat 17,875  123,986 

Rye 326J  2  743 

Barley 360^  6.042 

BucHwheat 1,696^  18,338 

Indian  com 23,335  878,692 

OaU 9,l76i  244,640 

Potatoes 670  63,264 

Meadow 15,910|  20,450^ton8. 
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TaHe  ofAfdmaU,  and  thdr  ValuB,  m  tWU 

No.  Tftlop. 

Howes 7.769  tSeMJQ 

Uules 129  6,660 

Cattle «0,929  188,764 

Sheep 36,091  6u,949 

Hogs 26,836  72,838 

The  season  was  not  nnmua],  excepting  a  want  of  ram  daring  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  weevil  is  about  the  only  insect  that  injured  the  crops,  and  that  is 
deeroasing* 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Morrow  County  Agiicultural  Society 
was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  at  Mount  Gilead,  the  2d;  3d,  and  4th  days  of 
October  last,  and,  considering  the  season,  it  was  a  very  creditable  exhibition. 
The  attendance  was  good,  much  better  than  was  expected,  when  two  adjoining 
counties  were  holding  their  Fairs  at  the  same  time,  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
youDg  men  were  in  the  army. 

The  number  of  exhibiters,  and  the  amount  entered  and  exhibited,  was  about  as 
large  as  usual,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  aoy  county  exhibition  in  this 
region. 

The  past  season  was  unfavorable  to  agriculturists,  and  worse  to  herticulturists. 

Com,  the  staple  cereal,  was  seriously  damaged  by  drought,  especially  on  high 
elay  ground.  Wheat  below  the  average ;  winter-killed  and  injured  by  the  fly. 
Oats  injured  by  drought;  below  an  average.  Early  potatoes  an  entire  failure; 
late  potatoes  good.  The  grass  crop  and  summer  pastures  seriously  injured  by  the 
dry  weather  through  June,  July,  and  August.  In  fact,  every  crop  must  have 
been  affected  by  the  continued  dry  weather ;  the  southern  portion  of  our  county 
apparently  having  suffered  the  most.  Clover-seed  so  late  in  maturing  that  very 
little  was  secured.  The  sugar-cane  is  being  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
I  think  satisfactorily ;  almost  every  neighborhood  has  an  apparatus  for  making 
the  syrup,  and  it  is  fast  superseding  imported  syrups,  and  many  fsmilies  using  it 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  sugar.  The  fruit  crop  was  seriously  injured  by  the  May 
frost  and  drought.  Apples  less  than  half  a  crop ;  peaches  and  pears  none ;  cher- 
ries scarce ;  grapes  and  berry  fruit  a  fair  yield.  But,  notwithstanding  the  frost 
and  drought,  as  a  county  we  have  an  abundance  for  the  subsistence  of  our  people, 
and  a  large  surplus  of  pork,  beef,  horses,  wheat,  com.  oats,  flax  and  timothy-seed, 
beans,  potatoes,  wool,  and  some  apples,  for  exportation. 

The  financial  condition  of  our  Society  is  somewhat  embarrassing.  But  with  a 
respectable  fair  ground,  well  fenced ;  good,  substantial  buildings,  stalls,  pens,  c&c, 
and  an  increasing  popularity  with  the  masses,  we  think,  with  reasonable  finan- 
ckring,  the  Society  will  liquidate  the  last  dollar  of  indebtedness  next  yeajr. 
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MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 

There  has  been  an  increased  attention  to  the  reqttisitea  of  good  fanniDg  dis- 
played by  oar  farmers  the  past  year,  and  as  a  consequence,  many  of  them  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  glad.  The  refationship  of  a  skillful  and  proper  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  is  perhaps  mostly  to  be  learned  by  obsenration,  especially  so  in 
the  arts  of  raising  stock  and  of  tilling  the  soil ;  yet  it  may  be  learned,  and  what  is 
more,  reduced  to  actual  practice. 

We  are  learning  in  this  c  'Uniy  that  it  costs  less  to  take  care  of  and  keep  in  good 
oondition,  on  the  same  feed,  stock  of  good  quality,  than  it  does  to  keep  such  as 
are  of  an  inferior  description.  Hence,  there  is  an  increased  attention  to  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  this  is  especially  observable 
in  the  cattle  and  swine  departments.  Instead  of  breeding  from  **  runts"  and  the 
miserable  **  scalawags"  of  the  farmer,  many  are  introducing  the  shorthorn  and 
other  improved  varieties,  and  instead  of  trying  to  make  pork  of  **  land  pikes/' 
Chester  Whites,  Stiffolks,  and  other  yarieties  are  taking  their  place.  In  this  de- 
partment we  may  say  (and  we  feel  glad  that  we  can  say  it)  that  **  the  world  does 
moye," 

The  same  law  of  relationship  and  adaptation  is  also  being  learned  in  reference 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Thorough  cultivation,  it  has  been  observed,  increases 
much  the  product  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  likewi:36  learning  how  to  adapt  our 
eultlvation  to  our  crops.  Some  amongst  us  ( we  would  there  were  more)  Have 
realized  that  *'  a  little  farm  well  tilled"  is  of  more  profit,  and  affords  more  pleas- 
ure in  every  respect,  than  a  large  one  half  cultivated,  and  **  worked  at"  in  a  care- 
less, slip- shod  manner. 

We  are  also  beginning  more  fully  to  realize  that  the  farmer's  best  bank  is  the 
manure  pile ;  that  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  much  return  for  our  labor  in  culti- 
vation, if  we  never  pay  back  to  mother  earth  what  we  borrow  from  her ;  that  the 
business  of  impoverishing  our  goodly  soil  has  been  carried  far  enough,  and  that  it 
is  high  time,  in  this  respect,  to  "  turn  over  a  new  ]6af.  Many,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
have  already  done  so,  and  although  it  will  take  years  of  judicious  farming  to  make 
a  very  marked  improvement,  yet  we  can  but  be  pleased  to  see  a  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction.  It  will  only  require  a  succession  of  such  steps  to  enable  us  to 
know  that  farms  may  be  cultivated,  year  after  year,  and  yet  all  the  time  be  in- 
ereasing  in  feriility  and  productiveness. 

Some  of  our  farmers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  and 
especially  of  the  grape.  The  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  fruit,  such 
as  strawberries,  dkc,  was  mostly  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  the  let  of  May  last,  but 
the  crop  of  grapes  was  good,  and  of  blackberries,  both  wild  and  cultivated^ 
enormous. 

The  introduction  of  the  Lambert  or  Hardin  county  wheat  in  this  county,  has 
been  to  some  at  least  of  our  farmers,  a  great  boon.  Many  have  sown  it  exclu- 
sively, aind  although  its  product  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  White  Blue  Stem 
and  some  other  yarieties,  yet  it  has  been,  from  its  exemption  from  the  ravages  of 
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the  midge,  a  sure  crop»  acd  it  is  tliougbt  that  with  more  care  in  putting  it  in,  and 
in  giving  it  good  ground,  its  yield  may  be  increased.  The  wheat  crop  in  this 
county  will  not  average  more  than  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  last  year. 

The  com  crop  of  1861  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  1860.  The  long  contmued 
wet  and  cold  weather  in  the  spring,  the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm  and  other  insect 
enemies,  in  connection  with  the  dry  weather  in  June  and  July,  and  other  causes 
not  necessary  to  name,  have  all  combined  to  make  the  crop  much  below  the  aver- 
age, probably  not  exceeding  26  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  potato  crop  of  this  year  is  also  inferior  to  that  of  1860.  Some  of  the  causes 
which  operated  so  much  against  the  production  of  com,  have  had  their  effect  in 
reducing  the  yield  of  potatoes ;  yet  it  is  supposed  the  crop  will  average  at  least  60 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Rye,  oats  and  barley  are  not  much  cultivated  here,  with  the  exception  of  th^ 
seccnd  named.  Of  oats,  the  crop  has  been  good,  although  perhaps  not  equal  to 
that  of  I860.     The  average  is  about  26  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  crop  of  hay  is  likewise  much  less  than  it  was  in  I860  Whether  the  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  weather,  or  to  the  want  of  proper 
manuring,  or  to  close  feeding  in  the  fall  and  spring  (a  very  injurious  practice),  or 
to  all  these  combined,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say.  The  average,  it  is  thought, 
will  not  exceed  1  ton  per  acre. 

There  has  been  an  increased  interest  manifested  m  the  cultivation  of  Sorghum, 
probably  induced  by  the  high  price  of  Southern  molasses.  Mo  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  profit  resulting  from  its  proper  cultivation,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  thifik 
that  its  culture  will,  at  any  future  period,  be  less  than  at  prestnt.  Indeed*  many 
of  our  farmers  talk  of  going  more  largely  into  its  cultivation,  and  if  their  expecta- 
tions are  realized,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  county  will,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  be  independent  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  South. 

Our  Society  held  no  Fair  this  year.  In  May,  after  we  had  determmed  to  hold 
another  Muskingum  Yalley  Fsir,  had  our  committees  appointed  to  revise  and  per- 
fect our  premium  list,  and  had  their  report  in  part  before  us,  we  learned  that  the 
State  authorities  had  determined  to  establish  a  military  camp  at  this  place.  Sev- 
eral of  our  citizens,  who  were  also  members  of  our  Society,  had  designated  our 
Fair  grounds  as  the  meet  suitable  place  for  its  location,  and  they  applied  to  us, 
urging  our  consent  to  its  establisbment  upon  our  grounds.  We  assented  to  that 
application  in  view  of  all  the  circumsunces  of  the  case,  and  especially  under  the 
suppoeition  we  entertained  that  the  occupancy  of  he  grounds  by  the  military 
would  not  be  continued  so  as  to  preclude  us  from  holding  our  annual  gathering, 
and  accordingly  arrangements  were  entered  into  by  our  Board,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  Commissary  Clark  and  Mr.  Quartermaster  Thompson,  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  for  the  use  of  our  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  a 
military  encampment,  and  immediately  thereafter  our  grounds  were  taken  possee- 
sion  of  by  the  State,  and  have  been  occupied  from  that  time  until  the  present. 
Thus  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  "  Camp  Goddard,"  as  the  camp  here 
is  called,  taken  in  connection  with  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  tbe  generid 
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ezeitement  of  the  pnbUo  mind,  and  the  atsgoation  of  business,  bare  prevented  ns 
from  holding  oar  annual  festival,  and  it  was  necessarily  postponed  until  the  com- 
ing J  ear. 

The  number  of  members  of  any  agricultural  society,  you  are  aware,  depends 
yery  much,  if  not  almost  entirely,  on  the  holding  of  the  annual  Fair,  as  large  num- 
bers only  become  such  just  before  or  during  the  time  the  Fair  is  held.  Yet  as  it 
is,  we  have  enough  "  good  men  and  ttue"  to  maintain  our  organization,  and  to 
form  a  nucleus  for  further  and  more  extended  operaiians.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  now  one  hundred. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  assured  that  the  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness  for  this 
Society  was  never  better  than  at  present.  It  has  gained  a  status  that  is  and  must 
be  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  far  in  advaoce  of  its  former  position,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Patent  Office  (from  which  many 
seeds  have  been  received  and  distributed  by  the  Secretary),  and  with  that  of  tha 
information  derivi  d  from  and  disseminated  by  the  various  agricultural  publica- 
tions, together  with  the  agricultural  report  of  the  Patent  Office,  acd  that  of  the 
State  Board,  we  feel  assured  that  the  agricultural  world  will  move  more  and  more 
in  harmony  with  the  estab!ished  relations  reftrred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
report. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

Fair  held  on  the  Society's  grounds  at  Sarahsville,  October  3d  and  4th,  1861. 
Onr  Fair  was  held  under  very  unpropitioua  circumstances,  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
eitement  in  regard  to  our  national  difficulties.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large 
as  usuaL  The  stock  exhibited  was  very  fine,  dioving  a  decided  improvement  ki 
our  stock  within  a  few  years.  The  exhibition  of  poultry,  farm  implements,  and 
domestic  manufactores,  was  very  good.  There  were  a  few  samples  of  fruit  that 
were  very  fine,  although  there  was  almost  an  entire  failure  of  fruit  in  the  county 
this  season.  A  good  display  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  good  pumpkins  and 
squashes  were  exhibited. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  hay,  and  Sorghum.  We  h>ive  no  means  by  which  we  can  give  yoa 
the  aggregate  amount.  Our  wheat  crop  was  much  better  this  year  than  it  has 
been  for  several  jears.  The  com  crop  was  injured  very  much  in  some  parts  bf 
the  grub  worm  ;  some  fields  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  meadows 
were  also  very  seriously  injured  by  this  insect  The  oat  crop  wss  an  average. 
Potatoes,  about  an  average ;  some  crops  have  been  injured  by  the  rot.  TIm 
Sorghum  has  become  a  vtry  important  crop  in  this  county.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  amount  of  molasses  made  in  the  county,  but  it  is  a  large  amount, 
nearly  enough  to  supply  the  county. 

Price  of  wheat,  about  91  per  bushel ;  corn,  26c ;  oats,  20c ;  potatoes,  S5c ; 
Ikay,  95  per  too. 

The  fruit  crop  was  an  entire  failure  this  year. 
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OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

Our  Society  did  Dot  offer  a  premiam  on  field  crops  the  past  season.  The  on* 
happy  ooDdiiion  of  our  country  induced  our  Society  to  move  cautiously  the  past 
season,  fearing  a  Fair  would  not  pay  expenses,  and  some  members  opposed  hold- 
ing a  Fair,  but  on  taking  a  vote  they  were  overruled,  and  a  Fair  decided  upon, 
and  resaUed  quite  satisfactorily,  all  things  considered. 

Our  crops  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  destructive  insects  the  past  season. 
Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  I  have  no  means 
of  giviiig  you  the  amount  raised  the  past  season,  and  can  only  say  the  crop  of 
each  was  very  good — more  than  an  average  jield.  Wheat  now  in  the  ground 
looks  well. 


PICKAWAY  COUNTY, 

The  interest  in  agricultural  Fairs  continues  unabated  in  this  county.  Since  the 
regular  orgAnizaiion  of  our  county  society,  a  growing  interest  has  been  mnnifest 
in  our  public  exhibitions.  The  annual  Fair  is  a  regular  event  for  both  old  and 
young  in  this  county. 

The  earlier  exhibi  ions  of  our  society  were  more  properly  **  cattle  shows  **  than 
Fairs,  as  we  now  understand  them.  One  of  the  primary  objects  in  organizing  the 
society  being  to  bring  into  public  notice  the  deservedly  popular  herds  of  thorough 
bred  cattle,  which  were  then  and  continue  to  be  the  pride  of  the  county.  From 
that  beginning,  our  Fairs  have  now  come  to  be  exhibitions,  so  miscellaneous  in 
their  chriracter,  that  ntarly  every  branch  of  the  agricultural  and  mrchanical  pur* 
suits  of  the  county  are  annually  represented.  And  to  this  should  be  added  the 
extraordinary  interest  taken,  and  labor  bestowed  by  the  ladies  in  furnishing, 
decorating  and  filling  the  halls  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  articles  msnufactured 
or  prepared  by  them,  which  at  home  go  to  make  up  so  much  of  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

Our  tenth  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Circleville  on  the  26th,  26tb,  27th  and  28th 
days  of  September,  1861.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  889,  being  a  higher 
number  than  was  ever  before  attained  in  this  county.  While  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible falling  off  in  numbers  or  quality  in  the  cattle  department,  that  of  horses 
and  smaller  stock  was  largely  increased.  The  amount  awaided  in  premiums  was 
9772.60.  Premiums  were  paid  in  cash.  The  Fair  opened  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  but  an  unfavorable  change  in  the  weather  took  place  on  the  second  day, 
which  conttoued  during  the  third.  The  Fair  was  continued  to  the  fourth  day, 
but  the  disappointments  occasioned  by  the  rain  and  cold  of  the  two  previous  day  a 
had  driven  the  people  to  their  homes,  and  the  final  result  was  a  slim  attendanoa 
and  light  receipts — leaving  the  society  in  debt. 

The  number  of  members  who  now  compose  the  society  is  SOO.  The  soc'ety  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  one  being  elected  from  each  township 
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a&DQally  by  the  members  of  the  society.    Tbe  board,  in  tnni,  elect  exeottthre 
officers. 

Oar  Fair  groaods  contain  19  acres  of  land,  and  possess  a  natoral  adaptation  to 
the  purpose,  that  no  t  uman  engineerbg  could  improve  upon.  The  iodosure  oon« 
tains  three  balls,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  9700  each,  aud  a  fine  cottage  residence, 
at  a  cost  of  91,000.    The  grounds  and  improvements  are  valued  at  97,000« 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

Our  annual  Fair  was  beld  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  September,  1861. 
There  were  several  entries  on  crops  and  farms,  but  no  statement  being  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations,  no  premiums  were  awarded.  We  had 
very  nice  weather  for  our  Fair,  and,  taking  all  our  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, it  was  decidedly  a  success,  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 
guine. Since  our  Fair  several  old  members,  who  had  left  us,  have  come  back,  and 
say  they  are  with  us  sgain,  heart  and  hand.  I  think  that  by  careful  management, 
most  of  those  who  have  become  dissatisfied  within  the  past  year  or  two,  will  again 
unite  with  us. 

Our  show  this  year  was  considered  by  many  to  consist  of  the  best  articles  they 
had  ever  seen  at  a  County  Fair.  The  number  of  entries  was  not  qui^e  as  Isrge 
as  some  years.  The  show  of  cattle  was  small,  owing  to  pastures  being  short,  but 
most  of  them  were  good  blood.  The  show  of  horses  was  good,  both  in  number 
and  quality.  The  show  of  sheep  and  swine  was  large,  and  most  of  them  would 
not  disgrace  even  a  State  Fair.  Floral  Hall  was  not  as  well  filled  as  we  might 
wish,  but  still  it  was  far  from  being  empty.  Farm  products  were  very  plenty,  and 
of  the  nicest  quality.  Our  show  of  mechanical  items  was  small,  as  usual,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  shops  in  our  county.  Taking  it  altogether,  every  one  was 
satisfied,  and  if  times  are  usually  good,  we  will  have  a  Fair  next  year  worthy  of 
the  good  cause. 

The  society  have  bu  It  a  new  Floral  Hall  this  season,  and  now  have  a  ground 
and  buildings  very  wull  adapted  to  their  wants. 

In  our  county  we  also  have  an  agricultural  society  upon  an  independent  basis, 
and  several  township  societies,  which  are  doing  considerable  good,  ami  their  efifects 
can  be  plainly  seen.  For  the  maxim,  **  This  raises  better  crops — makes  more 
feed,"  e'c  ,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  one,  "  Father  always  done  so."  Farmers 
are  finding  nut  that  what  is  worth  raising  is  w  b  Kndig,  and  that  no  manure 
no  crop.  There  is  still  a  chance  for  improvement,  and  if  old  Portage  don't  keep 
up  I  am  very  much  surprised.  The  number  of  members  enrolled  upon  our  books 
is  609,  of  whom  300  may  safely  be  called  regular,  active,  paying  members 

Portage  county  being  on  the  borders  of  cheesedom,  the  northern  p%rt  of  our* 
eounty  is  devoted  to  dairying,  while  the  southern  is  mostly  devoted  to  grain. 
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The  spring  w^s  backward,  and  farmeiB  lt>ok€d  downhearted  for  their  eora 
crop,  but  the  frost  held  off  and  it  ripened  yerj  nice  and  turned  out  very  well.  The 
weefil  almost  entirely  destroyed  late  wheat,  while  early  wheat  was  about  an 
arerage  crop  Oata  were  very  t^ood,  where  not  injured  by  the  army  worm  and 
grass  hoppers.  Early  potatoes  did  not  turn  out  very  well,  owing  to  potato  bags 
and  grass-hoppers ;  but  late  ones  were  very  nice.  The  army  worm  done  some  dam- 
age, but  was  not  as  bad  as  in  some  places.  Qra^shoppers  were  very  plenty,  and 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage,  injuring  feed  so  that  dairies  have  not  done  more  than 
from  one- half  to  two -thirds  as  much  since  ihe  first  of  July  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  winter  injured  fruit  so  that  the  yield  has  been  very  small.  There  was 
full  an  usual  amount  of  grain  put  in  last  spring,  and  this  fall  rather  more  than 
an  average  amount,  and  it  generally  looks  well  at  the  present  time  According 
to  the  best  information  I  have,  I  think  the  following  is  about  what  crops  have  yielded 
per  acre  on  an  average :  Com,  65  bushels,  ears ;  oats,  25  bushels ;  rye,  10 
bushels;  wheat,  10  bushels;  barley,  26  bushels;  potatoes,  125  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 20. 


PREBLE  COUNTY. 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  Preble  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
society's  grounds,  near  Eaton,  on  Beptembf^r  16th,  17th,  18ih  and  19th,  1861. 
The  weather  was  pleasant.  The  show  of  horses  was  Urge  and  very  good,  show- 
ing an  unabated  interest  on  the  part  of  raisers  of  fine  stock  in  the  horse  line.  The 
show  of  hogs  was  never  better  at  any  Fair  in  our  county.  The  sheep  department 
was  well  represented,  in  b  )th  fine  and  long  wool.  The  number  of  cuttle  entered 
was  small,  compared  with  othtr  years.  Specimens  of  grain  exceedingly  good- 
The  Horticultural  Society  of  Preble  county  took  control  of  that  department  for  us, 
and  made  a  fine  show  of  articles  coming  in  that  class.  Tht$  display  was  good  in 
everything  but  apples,  which  were  near  a  failure  in  our  county  this  year. 

The  members  of  the  board  felt  doubtful  early  in  the  season  as  to  the  propriety 
of  holding  a  Fair  at  all  in  our  county  this  year,  the  condition  of  our  country  being 
such  as  to  absorb,  more  or  less,  all  interests  save  that  of  country,  fiut  we  decided 
to  hold  a  Fair,  and  met  with  goo)  success,  considering  all  things.  Every  one  was 
pleased,  and  et joyed  our  annual  social  gathering  highly. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Society  having  been  established  in  1855,  it 
being  a  new  thing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  intirest  then  manifested  would  continue  as  the  county  became  older,  and  as 
its  resources  would  be  more  fully  developed  the  society  would  be  able  to  purchase 
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suitable  Fair  groundo,  and  make  the  neoessary  improvements  tbereon,  second  to 
none  in  the  State,  considering  the  newness  of  the  county  and  its  sparse  population. 
Bat,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  society,  the  iaterest  of  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  gradually  diminished,  until  it  was  feared  that  an  effort  this  year 
would  prove  a  failure ;  but,  by  the  perseverance  and  untiring  energy  of  the  boards 
assisted  by  the  friends  of  the  society,  suitable  grounds,  containing  about  12  acres, 
were  purchased;  and,  through  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  citiiens  of  the 
county,  a  substantial  plank  fence  was  erected  around  said  grounds,  and  temporary 
buildings  for  the  convenience  of  ezhibiters ;  and  on  the  2d,  3i  and  4th  days  of 
October  our  seventh  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Ottawa ;  and,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine,  the  attendance  was  large,  and  the  interest  manifested 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  people  are  determined  that  the  benefits  arising 
from  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  the  improvement  in  stock,  and  the  spirit  of 
emulation  that  it  creates  to  excel,  shall  continue  until  Putnam  becomes  the  banner 
county  of  the  north-west    The  exhibition  of  horses  was  large,  compared  with 
previous  years,  and  among  them  several  Morgans,  which  received  due  attention . 
The  number  of  cattle  entered  was  respectable,  there  being  some  fine  Durhams 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  older  county,  and  it  ia  be  ieved  would  have 
compared  favorably  with  the  best  at  the  State  Fair.    The  pens  of  sheep  done  credit 
to  the  owners ;  among  them  was  a  lot  of  French  merinoes,  taken  from  the  flock  of 
C.  T.  Pomeroy,  who  has  done  much  to  improve  the  stock  of  this  county.    The 
pens  of  hogs  showed  a  great  improvement  over  previous  Fairs,  there  being  a 
number  of  white  Chesters,  Suffolks,  and  other  valuable  breeds. 

Several  males  and  one  fine  jack,  the  first  exhibited  in  this  county,  were  on 
exhibition.  Farm  implements  and  manufactured  articles  received  the  attention 
justly  due  their  importance. 

The  farmers  may  well  be  proud  of  the  great  variety  of  vegetables,  their  mam- 
moth growths,  and  nutritiousness,  that  were  entered  for  competition.  And  we 
challenge  the  ladies  of  adjoining  counties  to  compete  with  those  of  Putnam  in  the 
many  articles  furnished  by  them  so  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  Fair.  The 
past  three  seasons  have  been  very  sore  ones  for  the  horticulturist  of  this  county, 
owing  to  the  ravages  made  upon  fruit  trees,  (with  the  exception  of  peaches,)  by 
the  loop  worm,  which  spared  not  the  forest ;  therefore,  the  exhibition  of  fruit,  in 
variety  and  quality,  fell  far  below  what  it  would  have  been  in  ordinary  seasons* 
The  farmers  of  this  county  having  given  due  attention  to  procuring  the  best  varie- 
ties, by  planting  and  grafting,  anticipate  large  remunerations  after  their  orchards 
recuperate  from  the  damage  they  have  already  sustained. 

The  weather  during  the  Fair  was  delightful  until  the  third  afternoon,  when  a 
rain  interfered  and  cut  off  entirely  the  exercises  of  the  ladies  on  horse-back. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  various  qualities  ,*  therefore,  it  is  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  etc  ,  which  accounts 
for  its  rapid  improvements  and  the  surplus  of  products  that  finds  ready  sale  along 
the  line  ot  the  Michigan  and  Dayton  railroad,  which  traverses  through  the  central 
part  of  the  county.    The  farmers  anticipated  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  prospect 
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ttever  beirg  more  flatterirg  than  it  was  until  M&rch  and  April.  The  unoommon 
amount  ol  raio  tbat  fell  during  those  months,  and  the  freezing  and  thawing,  bad 
a  tendency  to  injure  the  crop.  However,  it  was  thoaght  that  no  material  damage 
bad  been  done  to  it,  except  on  late  sown  and  poorly  drained  fields.  But  such  was 
not  the  case  in  the  month  of  June  ;  the  chess  became  visible,  and  a  few  fed  down 
their  fields,  and  there  weie  a  few  cases  where  the  bushels  of  chess  exceeded  the 
wheat.  Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  cause.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  sewing 
of  stubble  ground;  otht^rs  to  foul  seed  ;  but  the  undersigned  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  it  originated  from  the  unfavorable  spring,  from  the  fact  that  several 
fields  having  been  cleared  during  the  year  1860,  aid  the  seed  being  clean,  pro- 
duced as  much  chess  as  those  which  were  stubble-fields  vvhen  sowed. 

The  army  worm  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  June,  and  injured  a  few 
fields  ;  therefore,  we  cannot  compute  the  average  above  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  corn  crop  is  more  than  an  average,  and  we  feel  safe  in  6a}ing  that  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  would  be  a  low  estimate.  Bye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay, 
etc.,  were  all  that  a  productive  soil,  favorable  season,  and  good  husbandry  could 
produce. 

And  judging  from  the  fine  condition  of  the  few  herds  that  have  come  under 
our  observation,  they  have  ruminated  on  plentiful  pastures  during  the  summer. 
Our  county  is  new,  and  the  change  m  prices  last  spring  was  feared  would  prove 
a  great  detriment  to  the  improvement  so  necessary,  that  it  may  rank  with  older 
ones;  but  such  is  not  the  case  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  have  curtailed  their 
expenses,  and  in  so  doing  are  becoming  more  independent.  Tbey  have  planted 
considerable  sorghum,  the  season  being  favorable ;  and  improved  mills  having 
been  introduced,  the  quality  of  the  syrup  is  very  much  improved.  This  siimulates 
others  to  try  and  avoid  pa}  iog  the  high  prices  for  sugar ;  consequently,  it  is  be- 
Keved  that,  by  opening  the  numerous  sugar  orchards,  together  with  the  sorghum, 
they  will  afford  sufficient  for  home  consumption  the  coming  year. 

The  farming  interests  of  this  county  have  been  greatly  benefited  and  advanced 
by  the  energetic  c  mne  pursued  for  the  few  last  years  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
•ulture,  and  the  various  county  and  district  societies  that  have  been  produced  and 
fostered  thereby. 


SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

The  tenth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  grounds  at  Fremont^ 
en  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  dnys  of  October,  1861.  The  number  of  entries  was  net  so 
large  as  at  the  previous  Fair,  and  the  number  in  attendance  also  less.  We  num- 
ber at  present  348  members. 

Of  our  prospects,  we  can  only  say  that  the  interest  in  the  progress  and  uefeK 
ness  of  our  Fairs  is  not  as  general  as  it  should  be. 
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The  principal  crops  of  the  counly  are  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  We  hare  no  data 
upon  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  raised.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  about  16  bushels ;  of  com,  about  35  bushels.  The  crop 
of  oats  the  present  year  was  very  poor,  the  average  yield  about  25  bushels  The 
potato  crop  a  fair  yield,  but  somewhat  injured  with  rot  No  particularly  destruo- 
tive  insects  have  injured  the  crops,  except  the  wire  worm,  which  gave  our  farmers 
some  trouble  in  replanting  their  corn. 

The  past  season  has  been  dry,  but  no  other  striking  oharaoteristio. 

No  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  were  made  to  the  Society 
the  past  year. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Tiffin,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October,  1861. 

The  weather,  during  the  Fair,  was  very  fine  until  two  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  last 
day,  when  a  storm  coming  up  suddenly,  closed  the  exercises  prematurely.  Not- 
withstanding the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country,  in  which  the  citiiens  of  oar 
county  are  deeply  interested,  the  attendance  at  our  annual  Fair  was  large,  good 
order  prevailed,  and  general  satisfaction  was  manifested  by  those  in  attendance. 
The  display  in  some  of  the  departments  was  not  so  large  as  at  our  last  Fair,  but 
there  was  a  good  display  in  all  the  departments.  There  were  over  900  entries  on 
the  Secretary's  books.  Our  grounds  were  in  good  condition,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  accommodate  both  ezhibiters  and  visitors* 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  of  Managers  haye  erected  an  additional  build- 
ing on  the  Fair  grounds,  for  the  protection  of  agricultural  implements  during  the 
Fair,  and  have  also  added  raised  and  bench  seats  to  those  already  t  n  the  grounds; 

There  appesrs  to  be  an  increasing  interest  manifested  by  our  mechanics  and 
farmers  in  our  annual  exhibitions,  a  commendable  spirit  of  rivalry  for  the  pre* 
minms,  and  the  honor  attached  to  the  taking  of  the  same.  We  think  much  good 
has  alneady  been  done  by  our  annual  reunions,  in  communicating  and  circulating 
useful  and  valaable  information,  and  have  confidence  that  our  Society,  with  the 
same  good  management  it  has  heretofore  had,  will  in  the  future  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  community. 

The  piincipal  agricultural  productions  of  our  countj  are  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
clover  seed,  grasses,  wool,  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry. 

The  estimated  amount  of  wheat  raised  is  603,000  bushels ;  average  yield  per 
acre,  14  bushels.  Estimated  amount  of  corn  raised,  996,000  bushels;  average 
yield  per  acre,  33  bushels.  Estimated  amount  of  oats,  419,000  bushels ;  average 
yield  per  acre,  81  bushels.  Estimated  amount  of  hay  cured,  40,000  tons;  aver- 
sge  yield  per  acre,  1^  tons.  Estimated  amount  of  wool  raised,  350,000  lbs.  an- 
nually. Estimated  amount  of  poultry  shipped,  200,000  lbs.  annually.  Estimated 
amount  of  eggs  shipped,  325,000  doien  annually. 
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8HELBT  COUNTY, 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  an  agri- 
cultural society  in  our  county.  It  now  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  tha 
ImtiiuU  has  become  a  "  fixed  fact,"  and  in  proof  of  this  we  wish  to  offer  no  better 
evidence  than  the  fact,  that  although  depressed  as  our  citizens  were  with  the  hor- 
rors of  a  cifil  war  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  low  price  of  farm  products,  tha 
scarcity  of  money,  Ac  ,  and  when  other  counties  in  the  State — and  in  some  States 
CTen  State  Societies — were  doubtful  about  the  propriety  of  holding  Fairs,  and  in 
some  cases  decided  that  none  should  be  held,  yet  ours  was  more  largely  attended 
than  it  was  the  year  before,  and  our  exhibition  in  many  respects  exceeded,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  the  previous  year.  We  cannot  help  but  say  that  with  all 
this,  our  Fair  was  a  success,  and  in  my  opinion  places  the  Society  of  Shelby  on  a 
par  with  her  sister  counties ;  and  I  think  from  the  feeling  manifeated  by  our  farm- 
era  and  citizens,  that  they  would  not  now  be  willing  to  be  deprived  oi  this  social 
reanion. 

IThe  Board  of  Managers,  during  the  past  year,  have  made  large  improvements 
to  the  grounds.  The  whole  of  the  twenty  acres  is  now  inclosed  with  a  close  board 
f«nce,  seven  feet  in  height,  permanently  set  with  the  best  quality  of  oak  posts  and 
pine  plank.  We  have  a  fine  track,  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  good  office,  fine  floral 
hall,  and  stalls  and  pens  enough  to  meet  any  ordinary  demand  that  may  be  made 
onus. 

We  closed  this  year  with  645  aitries. 

The  competition  on  field  crops  was  not  as  large  aa  it  might  have  been,  yet  we 
had  some  fine  specimens. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  in  the  various  classes,  was  beyond  expectation.  A 
finer  display  of  young  stock  is  rarely  seen  at  a  County  Fair,  and  I  would  remark 
but  seldom  at  State  Fairs.  Among  the  stallions  of  age,  was  the  ''  Black  Warrior,*' 
the  **  Black  Hawk  Morgan,"  and  several  others  worthy  of  note.  Taking  this  dsas, 
from  the  evidence  that  we  had  at  our  last  Fair,  if  the  matter  was  left  with  us  alone, 
we  would  not,  at  our  next,  hesitate  to  give  a  challenge  to  the  State  to  meet  ua. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  not  large,  yet  we  had  some  superior  animals,  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  an  improvement  is  being  made  in  this  class. 

The  display  of  hogs  was  good ;  some  fine  specimens  of  Chester,  Berkshire,  and 
others.  In  this  department  we  feel  mora  at  liberty  to  speak,  as  the  worthy  Judge 
of  our  Goutt  (which  was  in  session  at  that  tioie)  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
qualities  of  one  of  the  animals  on  exhibition,  that  he  purchased  him,  and  after- 
wards dismissed  the  Court  and  took  them  out  to  see  his  fine  specimen  of  the  por- 
cine tribe.  Therefore,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  exhibition  was  good,  as 
we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Court  to  swtam  us. 

The  display  of  sheep  was  good ;  we  doubt  much  whether,  as  a  whole,  it  can 
be  surpassed  in  the  State.  I  take  the  liberty  here  of  inserting  the  weights  of  some 
fleeces  which  I  weighed  at  the  time  they  were  shorn,  as  follows  (Spuiish  Merinos): 
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f  year  old  buok.  Lord  Baoon,  11  months'  fleece ••• 17^  lbs. 

1  year  old  ewe»  Maggie^  of  the  Bingham  stock 10^  *' 

Yearling  buck»  Jack 10 

Tearliog  ewe,  Pop • 10 

Yearling  bade,  Sa^on 15^  ** 

And  fieveral  others,  from  6^  to  9^  lbs.  These  weights  I  give  as  correct.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  is  fast  being  turned  to  the  growing  of  wool, 
and  that  of  a  good  quality. 

The  show  of  poulry,  &o.,  was  limited. 

The  mechanical  department  was  not  as  full  as  we  think  it  might  have  been.  A 
Tariety  of  steel  plows  was  exhibited  by  C.  Eingseedy  of  this  place,  which  deserye 
credit,  and  were  by  the  farmers  generally  pronounced  pood. 

The  farm  bells  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  this  place,  gave  tone  to  the  Fair,  and 
deserve  credit. 

Floral  Hall  (thanks  to  the  taste  of  the  ladies)  was  crowded,  and  admirably  ar- 
ranged, and  was  a  feature  in  the  Fair. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  again  say  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  our  Fair 
was  a  success.  The  crop?  of  the  county  generally  haye  been  good,  but  not  com- 
manding such  prices  as  will  remunerate  the  farmer  for  his  labor. 

We  in  this  county  think  that  a  geological  survey  of  the  State  is  much  needed, 
to  enable  the  farmer  more  fully  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  land,  and  think 
that  the  Legislature,  in  justice  to  them,  ought  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
object,  and  that  the  State  Board  ought  to  urge  it.  A  more  striogent  law  for  the 
protection  of  sheep  from  the  ravages  of  dogs,  is  much  needed. 


STARK  COUNTY. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  our  County  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  Fair 
grounds  at  Canton,  on  the  2 J,  Sd  and  4th  days  of  October,  1861.  Owing  to  our 
national  difficulties,  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  fearful  that  the  usual  interest 
would  not  be  manifested,  but  were  happily  disappointed.  The  number  of  articles 
entered  for  premiums  was  1,782,  with  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  exhibition 
only.    The  whole  receipts  of  the  Society  for  1861,  are  92,764  62. 


SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Summit  County  Agricultaral  Society  was  held  on  the 
l8t«  2d  and  3d  of  October,  1861. 
No  wiitten  statements  of  competitors  Icr  premiuma  on  crops  were  received. 
The  Society  nambers  520  members.    The  entries  were  764,  embracing  all  da* 
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parfmentfl.  Tbe  farmer's  stock,  as  well  as  other  products— the  manufaetursry 
the  artisaa*  the  florist,  and  the  military — weie  signally  repreeented,  and  made 
very  creditable  and  satisfactory  exhibitions.  All  tbe  displays  were  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  mass  of  people  in  attendance. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat*  oorn,  oata  and  barley. 
There  is  but  little  grain  raised  in  the  northern  part — embraciog  the  townships  of 
Hudson  and  Twinsburg — the  soil  being  adapted  to  grazing. 

The  average  amount  of  wheat  per  acre  is  near  12  bushels  ;  coro,  30  ;  oats,  30; 
and  barley,  20.    Vegetables  of  all  kinds  jield  largely. 

The  spring  of  1861  was  cold;  frosty  nights  were  frequent  until  June.  The 
drought  was  severe  from  June  till  September,  in  some  parts.  The  weevil  caused 
fiome  damage  to  wheat,  nearly  destroying  some  fields.  In  August  the  army 
worm  made  its  appearance,  doing  but  little  damage,  however,  as  they  were  but 
short  lived,  and  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  do  great  injury. 

Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  throughout  the  county. 

Whatever  may  have  been  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  of  any  character- 
istic  of  the  exhibition,  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  want  of  interest  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  community,  in  their  attendance  upon  it,  in  that  regard.  The 
Akron  Fair  has  become  a  proverb,  vieiog  favorably  with  any  county  exhibition  in 
Ohio. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  most  healthy  condition ;  the  same  marked 
improvement  in  its  affairs  which  was  inaugurated  in  1859,  and  continued  through 
1860,  has  been  strikingly  evinced  in  1861,  placing  the  institution,  with  its  expen- 
sive outlays,  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  affording  it  a  handsome  surplus  on  hand. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair  of  this  county  was  held  at  Oak  Grove,  on  the  S3d, 
24th  and  25ih  days  of  September,  1861 ;  and  when  the  facts  that  very  many  of 
those  who  have  heretofore  given  efficient  aid  to  the  Society,  as  competitors  for 
premiums  and  otherwise,  were  absent  in  the  service  of  the  country,  is  considered, 
the  result  may  be  regarded  as  comparing  favorably  with  our  fairs  of  former 
years.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our  most  influential  farmers,  and 
others  equally  interested  in  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  the  Society,  keep  aloof 
from  any  active  participation  as  members,  and  consequently  their  influence  is  felt 
to  be  againat  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  in  the  organization  of  the  Society ; 
yet  the  stock,  horses,  eattle  and  sheep,  on  exhibition,  were  highly  creditable  to 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  county. 

No  premiums  have  been  awarded  for  agrionltural  improvements,  and  but  a 
meager  list  for  domestic  manufactures,  amounting  to  i28  50.  The  awards  on 
the  laU  class  were  made  on  the  following  articles,  namely :  Fulled  doth,  domes- 
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tic  plaid,  flaiinel,  woolen  and  cotton  carpets,  linen  diaper,  quilts,  corerlets,  tow 
and  Hoen  cloths,  stocking  yam,  linen  thread,  hose,  mittena  and  shirts. 

The  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  hare  not  as  yet  reported  any 
awards  for  improTements  in  agriculture.  But  three  claims  for  premiums  b  this 
department  have  been  presented  ;  and  althoagh  no  premiums  have  been  awarded, 
yet  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  them. 

The  Society  is  now  composed  of  287  members.  We  think  it  manifest  to  the 
most  common  observer,  that  this  Society  has  been  the  means  of  adding  largely 
to  the  agricuUural  knowledge  and  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  county,  not  only 
by  awakening  inquiry  upon  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  alone,  but  by  dif- 
fusing more  general  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  economy  of  breeding  and  raising 
the  best  stock,  and  selecting  and  using  the  most  improved  mechanical  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  And  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that,  unless  our  social  and 
political  fabrics  disssolve,  our  Society  will  long  continue  a  practical  iilustraiion  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  State.  The  crops  the  past  sea- 
have  been  extensively  injured  by  grasshoppers  and  potatoe  bugs.  The  army 
worm  has  also  committed  some  ravages.  The  wheat  and  corn  crops  were  less 
than  an  average.  Buckwheat  was  nearly  a  failure.  Flax  good.  Hay  about 
half  a  crop.  Oats  good.  Potatoes  nearly  an  average,  but  diseased  somewhat* 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  reliable  information  in  detail  as  to  quantity  per  acre 
of  any  crops. 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  prevented  from  being  held  at  its 
advertised  time  of  exhibition  by  the  grounds  being  taken  possession  of,  by  the 
military  of  the  State,  to  use  as  a  camp  for  recruiting  for  the  U  S.  army. 

We  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  in  being  debarred  from  holding  our  annual  fair. 
Our  prospects  of  a  successful  and  paying  fair  were  never  so  encouraging  as  it 
was  this  falL  Not  counting  the  condition  our  grounds  and  improvements  will  be 
left  in  when  they  leave  it,  the  Society  has  claims  against  it,  now  due,  to  the 
amount  of  8515,  which  should  and  would  have  been  paid. 

Agriculture  is  ioo proving  in  the  county.  The  horses  show  signs  of  improve- 
ment, and  cattle  are  getting  to  be  of  better  quality  ;  also  sheep  are  being  im- 
proved very  much,  the  Spanish  variety  is  taking  the  lead,  and  hogs  are  not  lost 
sight  of  in  developmg  their  best  qualities. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

The  Union  County  Fair  was  held  on  the  26th,  «6th,  and  t7th  of  September. 
Compared  with  last  year,  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  In  the  number  and  quality 
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of  the  articles  exhibited.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  receipts  were  8592  76. 
The  expenditures  for  premiums^  <bo.»  were  8453  78.  Balance  on  hand  of  funds 
of  1861,  8138  89.  By  resolution  of  the  Society,  this  balance  was  paid  oyer  to 
the  County  Commissioners,  to  be  need  in.  relieving  soldiers'  families.  There  was 
a  balance  on  hand  of  the  receipts  of  1860  of  8517  08,  which  is  still  on  hand. 
The  Society  is  out  of  debt,  and  its  grounds  in  good  order,  with  ample  buildings. 
The  number  of  members  is  about  200. 

The  chief  productions,  as  we  have  already  reported  some  fifteen  times,  are  hay, 
com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Little  of  the  farm  produce  of  the  county  is  taken  to  mar- 
ket, being  fed  to  stock  on  the  farms  that  produce  it.  The  chief  points  of  shipment 
are  Marysville,  New  Dover,  Unionville,  and  Milford. 

The  past  season  was  very  dry,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  corn  crop  was  not  so 
good  as  usual.  On  the  bottoms  and  flat  swale  lands  the  crop  was  good.  Wheat 
and  oats  were  about  an  average  crop.  Hay  was  not  heavy,  owing  in  part  to  the 
drought,  and  in  part  to  the  depredations  of  the  grub-worm ;  but  was  generally 
of  excellent  quality.  Many  apprehend  that  the  grub-worm  will  be  worse  next 
season ;  but  I  know  of  no  fact  that  warrants  such  an  apprehension,  while  I  do 
know  of  some  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  it  is  without  foundation.  In  1836 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Muskiogum  and  adjacent  counties  were  troubled  with 
the  grub,  and  meadows  and  pastures  were  much  damaged  by  them ;  but  the  next 
season  they  bad  disappeared.  The  grub  is  a  great  eater  and  a  poor  traveler. 
Where  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  eat  out  all  the  grass-roots,  they  die  for 
want  of  food  soon  after  this  is  done. 

The  fruit  of  this  c.unty  was  killed  by  the  late  frosts,  so  that  we  had  but  little, 
except  where  there  were  grapes.  The  rambo  apple  appears  to  stand  frosts  and 
other  hardshipH  better  than  any  other  kind.  One  orchard,  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  county,  belonging  to  William  Hamilton,  had  in  it  more  than  twenty  largo 
rambo  trees,  all  loaded  with  apples. 

There  were  no  entries  for  premiums  on  crops,  except  one  of  potatoes  by  E. 
Bawhan,  who  raised  80  bushels  on  a  fourth  of  an  acre.  The  same  ground  had 
been  in  potatoes  for  some  twelve  years,  and  manured  every  second  or  third  year 
with  stable  manure,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the  acre. 


WARBEN  COUNTY. 

In  presenting  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Board  reports  that,  after  holding  several  meetings,  and  consulting  with 
agriculturists  and  other  citizens  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  county,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  cause  of  agriculture  would  not  be  promoted  by  holding  a  Fair  this 
year.  The  reasons  were  the  low  price  of  produce,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind,  with  a  disposition  to  congregate  where  the  latest  news  was  to  be  had,  there 
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to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  couBtry,  to  the  neglect  of  that  stiiot  devotion  to  the 
perfection  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  care  of  domestic  animals  which  are 
essential  to  a  good  and  useful  exhibition.    Hence  no  Fair  was  held. 

LiVK  Stock. — There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  live  stock  of  the  county 
differiog  from  former  reports.  A  new  market  has,  however,  been  opened  for 
horses  for  government  use,  and  a  large  cumber  have  been  furnished  from  this 
county.  Horses  and  hogs  continue  to  receive  tha^t  special  attention  which  this 
couDty  has  hitherto  devoted  to  them. 

Field  Crofs. — The  wheat  crop  of  the  county  will  fall  below  an  average— not 
above  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  an  average  crop — about  forty  bush* 
els.  Barley  is  light.  Oats  are  good.  Hay  is  better  than  usual — about  one  and 
a  half  ton.    Potatoes  are  good ;  some  complaint  of  the  rot. 

Fruit— Of  all  descriptions,  except  apples,  was  a  good  crop.  Peaches,  espe- 
cially, were  abundant  About  forty-five  thousand  bushels  of  this  fruit  were  mar- 
keted, at  an  average  clear  profit  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
prod'icers.  They  were  shipped  by  railroad,  mostly  to  towns  north,  many  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  some  to  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester. 

SoRGHUic — Was  more  generally  raised  than  in  previous  years,  mostly  in  small 
quantities.  The  amount  of  mannfaolured  molasses  u  estimated  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  gallons.  The  improved  facilities  for  manufacturing  have  produced 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  article.  It  is  now  selling  in  our  market  at 
60  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Society  has  thirty  acres,  well  improved,  which  cost  about  9175  per  acre» 
and  the  improvements  about  9S>000.  The  amount  due  on  the  land  is  9420« 
which  is  all  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

In  the  month  of  April  we  adopted  a  Premium  List  and  appointed  a  time  for  the 
Annual  Fair,  although  it  was  doubtful  if  one  could  be  successfully  held,  owing  to 
(he  excitement,  particularly  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  Our  Fai^* 
Ground  was  soon  after  taken  possession  of  by  the  State,  and  Camp  Putnam  located 
upon  it    It  has  been  so  he!d  since,  and  consequently  we  have  had  no  Fair. 

Number  of  members,  50* 

The  wheat  crop,  largely  "  weevil-proof,"  is  above  an  average,  and  nearly  all 
trials  of  it  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Of  corn,  grass,  and  potatoes,  a  large 
yield.  Fruit  almost  a  total  failure.  Increased  attention  paid  to  sorghum.  Proba- 
bly we  have  made  near  ten  thousand  gallons  of  molasses.  We  hear  of  consider- 
able injury  to  corn,  potatoes,  and  meadows,  by  a  grub-worm. 

Our  annual  meeting  was  held  October  22d. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Anoaal  Fair  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricnlinral  Society  was  held 
on  the  gronnds  of  the  Society,  near  ^Wooster,  October  Ist,  2d,  and  3d.  1861. 
The  exhibition  this  Eoason,  although  some  of  the  departments  were  not  so  folly 
represented  as  last  year,  proved  to  be  an  entire  success.  The  number  of  persons 
in  attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  evincbg  an  unabated  interest  in  our  people 
for  the  various  industrial  pursuits. 

The  small  sum  of  8150  will  place  this  Society  out  of  debt,  and  possessed  of 
real  estate  worth  not  less  than  93,000.  Ihe  healthy  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  Society  will  enable  the  present  Boord  of  Managers  to  hold  out  further  en- 
oonragement  in  the  way  of  additional  and  increased  premiums  next  fall. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Williams  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Bryan,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  October,  1861. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year  have  been  similar  to  those  of 
like  societies.  Its  proceedings/,have  been  useful  in  ad? anciog  the  agricultural, 
grazing,  stock-raising,  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  county,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  as  heretofore,  will  continue  to  do  so.    It  has  253  members. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  for  the  last  year  are  as  follows : 

Whxat. — A  medium  crop,  and  not  much  injured  by  insects ;  average  about  15 
bushels  per  acre. 

Cork. — A  very  good  crop  in  yield  and  quality,  and  will  average  about  35 
bushels  per  acre. 

Grass. — About  medium  ;  average  about  1^  ton  per  acre. 

Fruit. — Almost  a  failure. 

Oats. — Not  much  rused,  and  not  an  average. 

Barlst.— Ditto. 

ScQAR-CA5B.-*Not  much  raided  this  year,  and  was  a  decided  success,  both  in 
k!od  and  quality,  and  will  be  largely  increased  the  next  year. 

Other  grains  and  seeds  about  an  average. 

Our  county  being  comparatively  new,  and  the  farmers  having  to  contend  with 
stumps,  roots,  and  limited  means,  have  not  been  able  to  develop  their  crops,  but 
are  makhig  good  progress  towards  the  same. 
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ESSAYS. 


COMPOSITION  OF  GRAINS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  FRUITS. 

BY  J.  H.  SALISBURY,  M.  D. 

The  following  tables  are  tak^n  from  a  work  in  progresSi  Oo  the  Oompoeitioo  of 
Grains,  Grasses,  Vegetables,  and  Fruits,  and  the  Insects  and  Fungi  injurious  to 
them.  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  this  work  to  those  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  agriculture.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  bring 
together,  in  a  concise  form,  matter  valuable  to  the  agriculturist^  which  is  scattered 
widely,  and  mingled  with  much  valueless  material.  Much  of  the  work  will  be 
made  up  of  matter  inaccessible  to  those  it  would  perhaps  the  most  interest  and  the 
most  profit. 

All  of  the  analyses,  not  credited  to  others,  have  been  made  by  myself. 


COMPOSITION  OF  GRAINS. 
ooBir. 

Table  I. — Per  centage  of  Water,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Matter. 


Large  Ohio 
Yellow  Dent 


Lwge  Va. 
White  Flint. 


Tnscarora  or 

Turkey 
Wheat  Corn. 


Rhode  Island 
Sweet  Ccrn. 


Percentage  of  water 

**           organic  matter. .  • 
" iDorganie  matter. 


10.46 

87.98 

1.56 


1016 

8B26 

1.38 


17  33 

81.2(1 

1.69 


13.66 

84.U8 

936 


Table  II. — Amount  of  the  several  Inorganic  and  Proximate  Organic  Bodies  in  1 ,000 
pounds  of  the  Chain  in  each  ofihefoLhming  varieties. 


Lirge  Ohio 
Yellow  Dent 


Large  Va. 
White  Flint 


Tosoarora  or 

fnrkey 
Wheat  Oom. 


Rhode  Island 
Sweet  Com. 


Fhoephorie  aeid 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Potaasa 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Lime • 

Bnlpbnrie  seid 

Chlorine « «.. 

Bilifiloaeid..** 

LOM 

Amoont  of  inorganic  matter  in  1 ,000  Iba 
ofgrAin 


63169 

8.3503 
2.7961 
9  3471 
.0906 
.1846 
.0920 
.3631 
.1600 


6.3154 

3.1963 
31043 
9.5317 
.0875 
.1759 
.0843 
i»*5 
.1903 


68586 

3.3045 

3.3039 

19670 

'  .0509 

.1938 

.0684 

.1178 

.5361 


10.176 

3966 
5.301 
9.U54 
.076 
.115 
.OGl 
.356 
.684 


15.8  lb«. 


15.6  lbs. 


15JS  IbB. 
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Tabli  II. — Continued. 


Lftrge  Ohio 
Yellow  Dent 


IsTtte  Fa. 
White  Flint. 


TuBoarora  or 

Turkey 
Wheat  Corn. 


Rhode  Island 
Sweet  Corn. 


Stareh 

Dextrine 

Sugar  and  eztraot • 

Zem  (gluten of  oom)... 

Oil 

Albumen 

Casein 

Cellulose  and  lignin 

Hatter  obtained  from  oellulose  and  lig- 
nin by  sol.  potasM 

Amount  of  proximate  organic  bodies  in 

1,000  lbs. ^in 

Subtract  the  inorganic  matter 


Amount  of  water  in  1,000  lbs  of  grain, 


Loss  in  analyzing. 
Total 


540.0 
53  6 
68.0 
456 
39.0 
30.0 
10.4 
94.8 

6.8 


898  8  lbs 
15  8 


883    lbs. 
103.6  lbs. 


986.6  lbs. 
13.4 


340.4 
52  8 

1180 
59.6 
46  0 
82  6 
12  8 

107  6 

694 


469  2 
36  8 
88.0 
44  8 
46  0 
78  6 
16 

108.0 

1.2 


889  2  lbs 
15.6 


864  2  lbs. 
12  2 


873.6  lbs 
103.8  Ibi. 


843     lbs. 
122  2  lbs. 


976.2  lbs 
23.8 


971.2  lbs. 
2S.8 


151.6 

123  2 

20SU 

36  8 

99  2 

130  0 

26.4 

128.0 

24 


905  61(». 
226 


883     lbs. 
102.2  lbs. 


9t5  2  lbs. 
148 


1.000     lbs. 


1,000     lbs 


1,000     lbs. 


ISm     lbs. 


WHEAT.* 


Tablb  IIL — Per  untage  qf  Water,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Jdatter,  in  ihefoUomf^ 


varieties. 


Wheat 
(Way.  Eng.) 


White  Winter 
Wheat. 


Dark  Winter 
Wheat. 


Per  centage  of  water 

*'           organic  matter... 
*' inorganic  matter . 
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9  58 

88.76 

1.66 


9.&7 

8830 

1.83 


Tablk  Vf  .—Ccmpoeilim  of  the  Inorganic  Matter  of  three  varietiet. 

Wheat 

(Way.  Eng) 

White  Winter 
Wheat. 

Dark  Winter 
Wheat 

Phosnhorio  acid .•..•••••........•.•. 

43.01 

.82 

3144 

2.71 

12.36 

3  52 

.34 

.02 

.13 

3.67 

4^9 

.67 

26  82 

3.78 

13.95 

187 

.62 

.09 

.26 

3.51 

46  91 

Peroxide  of  iron • 

.99 

Potassa  ..,.,..« • 

2572 

Soda 

448 

Magnesia •••.••••.. •••.. 

12  78 

Lime ...,. 

4  13 

Sulphuric  acid ..•..»•••••••. 

.64 

Carbonic  acid 

Chlorine , , .  

Silicic  acid 

.06 

.17 

3.91 

100 

99  97 

99.79 

*  For  a  full  and  interestbg  history  of  the  wheat  plant,  with  its  composition,  culture,  insects 
and  fuDgi  injurious  to  it,  Ac,  see  the  elaborate  essay,  published  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Repcuri 
for  lb57,  by  J .  H.  JBLlipparti  the  able  Corresp,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Ohio  3tate  Board  of  Agnooltnra. 
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Tablb  V. — Amount  of  the  several  Inorgame  and  Proximate  Orgamc  Bodiee  in  1,000 
pounde  of  the  Grain  of  the  Jothwing  varieties  of  Wheat. 


Wheat. 
(Way.Eng.) 

White  Wheat 

(Dr.  Peters, 

Ky.) 

White  Wheat 
Winter. 

Dark  Wheat 
Winter. 

Phosphoric  acid 

7.6065 

.l'385 
5  3123 

.45S0 
2.0b77 

.5943 

.0575 

.0034 
.0220 
.6202 

7.60 

tFacet. 
4  54 

.11 
2U2 
136 

.07 

.81 
.29 
.34 

7.9996 

.1113 
4  4*32 

•6275 
2  3268 

.3104 

.1114 

.0149 
.0422 
,5927 

8.59?5 

Peroxide  of  iron  (and  manganese  in  Dr. 
Petera'  analvsis) 

.1813 

Potasaa .....;;:::;::::;::;;;. 

4  7268 

Soda 

.8199 

Magneaia 

23398 

Lime 

.7578 

Salphnne  acid  ... 

.1171 

Oarbonio  aoid  (and  lots  in  Dr.  Peters' 
analy  Bia) , 

.0111 

Chlorine , 

.0311 

Silioieacid 

.7166 

Amount  of  inorganic  matter  in  1,000 
lbs.  of  grai0. 

16.9  lbs 

17141bs. 

l&61bs. 

18  3  lbs. 

Starch f 

•  • .  • 
.... 

•  •  •  • 
.  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

• . .  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• .  •  • 
• .  •  • 

553.3 
1716 
14.2 
traoe. 
10.7 
10  3 
20.1 
71.1 

34  3 

535.0 

Gluten 

164.7 

Albnmen ..,.*.. 

11.3 

Casein ,,.. 

trace. 

Oil 

119 

13.7 

Sugar 

19.3 

Cellul ise and  ligoin 

76.9 

Matter  dissolved  from  cellulose  and  lig 
nin  by  a  weak  solution  of  potassa. . . 

50.2 

Amonot  of  organic  matter  in  1,000  lbs. 
of  grain 

...» 
.... 

•  #  •• 

887.6  lbs. 
95.8  lbs 

883    lbs. 

Amount  of  water  in  1,000  lbs.  of  gmin . 

98.7  lbs. 

Total 

.... 

.... 

1.0»0     lbs. 

1.000    lbs. 

Tabli  YL-^Composition  of  the  grain  of  Effe,  Barley,  Oats  and  Buckwheat. 
ceMage  of  Water ^  Organic  and  Inorganic  Maiteri 


Per 


Rye 
grain. 

Barley 
grain. 

Oat  grain 
(Nortjn). 

Buckwheat 
grain. 

Per  centage  of  water 

Per  centage  of  organic  matter 

Per  centAKe  of  inorganio  matter 

10.20 

88.75 
1.05 

10.48 

87.18 
2.34» 

12.21 
85  59 

2  20 

12.88 

8i.52 

3.60 

•  This  is  the  mean  of  10  experiments,  by  Prof.  Horsford  of  Cambridge. 
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Tabim  YIL'^Amnuni  ^  ik$  sivertd  Inorgamfi  and  ProtmaU  Or^ame  Sodii$ 
1,000  lh8.  of  sack  of  ihe/oUovAvp  varisiiis  of  Graku 


gmia. 

Barley 
grain. 

Oat  grain 
(Norton). 

Buckwheat 
grain. 

Phoaphorio acid  •••• ,  .. 

5340 

.020 

1.2110 

1*963 

1.110 

.740 

.054 

trace. 

trace. 

.073 

8  6112 

.1942 

7i  7440 

2.0733 

1.0062 

.7558 

.0374 

".0351 
6  9*29 

10.822 
.194 

\        6974 

1.912 
1170 

•  • .  •  ■ . 
.046 
.411 
.471 

1        1819 

7.76 

Peroxide  of  iron • 

Potaeaa 

8oda 

.86 

Maffneaia : 

5.67 

lame , ,,. 

1.11 

Bnlphurio  acid  .  • 

0.57 

Oaroonic  acid •• 

Oholrine •• ••.•••••. 

.12 

Silicic  acid 

.72 

LoM 

1.00 

Amoant  of  tna^ganic  matter  in  1 ,000  lU. 
of  grain •  • 

10  5  lbs. 

23.4  lbs.» 

22  lbs. 

36  Iba. 

g^^^jj^^^^^ 

406.S61 
68.749 
22  698 
trace. 
12.989 
79.310 
21.648 
44.345 

590.e44t 

48.049 

3.418 

3.418* 

44.045 

45.509 

112  895 

3  5l6t 
23.559 

554.538  ^ 

21^41 

3.937 

134.890 

46.541 

17.974 

38.601 

9.100 

29.178 

^       415.50 

Olufcen , , , . 

26.00 

Albumen  «..• »...., 

164.20 

Oaaein  (or  arenine  in  the  oat) 

Oil 

7.80 
4  70 

Dextrine 

16.00 

Sugar • 

6010 

Cefiulose and  lignia  «••...•..•....•. 

140.90 

Soluble  phosDhateB.  ifcc 

Loss 

AmouTit  of  dry  flour  in  1,000  Iba  grain 
Amount  of  dry  bran  in  1,000  lbs.  grain 
Amount  of  water  in  1,000  lbs.  grain  . . 

656  lbs. 
242  lbs. 
102  lbs. 

1   874.2534 
102.3471bs 

855.9  lbs. 
122!ilb8. 

835  2  lbs. 

I28.81bs. 

Total 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  Ibe. 

1.000  IbB. 

1,000  lbs. 

*  Oaloulated  from  an  inorganic  analyais  made  by  Dr.  Thompson. 

t  Calculated  from  a  proximate  organic  analysis  made  by  Bermbetadt. 

%  Proust  divides  the  starch  of  barley  into  starch  and  a  body  which  he  calls  hordHn.  Gregoiy 

fives  the  composition  of  hordein  asOtaUteOio.    Barley  contains  over  50  per  cent  of  what 
roust  calls  hordein.    Hordein  is  woody  insoluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  boiling.    Changes 
into  gum  and  oxygen  during  malting,  and  into  alcohol  by  fermentation.    Many  regard  it  as  a 
peculiar  substance,  while  others  consider  it  merely  a  modified  form  of  starch, 
i  This  should  be  regarded  mostly  as  loss. 


Tabib  YIII — Composition  ofiks  grain  of  Millei,  Bians  and  F$ag»    Per  eenUigt 
of  Water,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Matter, 


Millet 
grain. 

Kidney 
bean. 

Peas. 

Per eentsffc of  water. 

10.728 

85  872 

3.4 

23.000 

74  864 

2136 

12  5 

Per  oentatfc  of  organic  matter 

b5  036 

Per  oentage  of  inorganic  matter 

2  464 
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Tabjm  IX  --^AmoHni  V  ^  9€V$ral  Inorganic  and  Prosimalt  Orfome  Bodm 
1,000  tts,  of  each  of  the  Jottotntfff  varieim  qf  Grain, 


Millet 
grain. 

Kidney 
bean.* 

Peast 

Photphorio  sold  .•••• •••••• •••••«. 

I       12.19 

2  53 
2.91 

trace, 
trace. 
•••••• 

15.63 
9.52 

2.92 

4.15 

8.16 

1.58 

1.65 

.89 

.41 

.34 

126 

190 

Peroxide  of  iroa 

.19 

Potaaaa , 

8.10 

8oda 

7  39 

IfaeneeU 

1.38 

i^T?!?;::::;::;:::: ::::::::.::::::;:::::::;; 

Bnlphnrie  aoid • 

.58 
.53 

Chlorine 

.38 

Alumina  ...•••••••••••••••••••••• •.•■•••» 

,20 

Bilieio  aeid 

410 

LoM 

Amount  of  inoiganie  matter  in  1,000  lbs.  of  grain. . . 

34  lbs. 

21.36  lbs. 

24.64  lbs. 

Btaroh 

337  30 
40.40 
80.24 
46.65 
20.00 
40.80 
98.68 

195.65 

418.87 

*2^'.68 

'6.90 

1433 

.20 

68  66 

10.00 

421  674 

Olnten 

Albumen  (Legumen  of  beans  and  peat) . .  •  • 

255.787 

Oaeein  • .  •  •  •  T.  • •••••••••  T. ..  I 

Oil.. , 

11,824 

Dextrine  or  gum. •••• • 

39.475 

Sagar • .,,. 

19  650 

O^uloee and  liir nin  •••...••... ..--. 

81.950 

Loss ., !...!.!.! 

19  800 

Amount  of  ci^nie  matter  in  1,000  lbs  of  grain  .... 
Amoimt  of  water  in  1,090  Ibe.  of  grain 

858  72  lbs. 
107.28  lbs 

748.64  lbs 
230  lbs. 

,850.36  lbs. 
125  lbs. 

Total 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

•  Calenlated  from  analyses,  by  Braeonnot  and  Einhof. 
t  Oalculated  from  analyses,  by  Emmons. 


TiBu  X.- 

VEGETABLES. 
of  Water,  Organk and InorgawicMatttr. 

Per  eentage 

Red 
Artiohoke. 

White 
Artiehoke. 

Irish 
Potato.* 

Mercer 
Potato. 

Sweet 
PoUto. 

Per  eentage 
Per  eeDtage 
matter  . . . 

Df  water. ••• 
of  organic 

6835 
30.298 
1.352 

83.607 

15.619 

.774 

73.120 
26262 

.as 

79109 

20.312 

.579 

64.172 
34  738 

Per  eentage 
matter  ... 

of  inorganic 

l.n9u 

•  Inoi^anic  analysis  by  Prof.  Hardy,  organio  by  Heuy.    Variety  not  given. 
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Tabls  XL — Amount  of  the  ieveral  Inorganic  and  Proximate  Organic  Bcdiee  in 
1,000  lbs,  of  each  of  the/oUoaiing  varieiies^ 


Red 
Artichoke. 

White 
Artichoke. 

Irish 
Potato. 

Mereer 
Potato. 

=« 

Sweet 
Potato. 

Phosphorio  aoid 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  Aiu 
mina 

1.629 

.169 
5902 
.893 
.041 
.453 
.602 
3123 
.358 
.182 
.161 

.771 

.093 

3  267 

1. 181 

.043 

.151 

.151 

1.694 

.199 

.124 

.C66 

.773 

.062 
S.*i45 
.031 
.278 
.124 
.433 
.773 

*".42i 

.040 

1.395 

'".780 

1.716 

.743 

.112 

.360 

"'404 

.280 

1701 

6  312 

Soda 

640 

Magnesia .  •  •  • 

803 

Lime 

504 

Salphurio  aci'l 

160 

Oarboaio  aoid 

Chlorine 

540 

Silicic  acid «... 

.240 

Lo8a  

Amount  of  inor((anio  mat 
Ur  in  ],0U0ib8   of  ta 
ben 

13.52  lbs. 

7.74  lbs 

6.18  lbs. 

5.76  lbs. 

10  9  lbs    ' 

Starch 

68.84 

1.32 

40  86 

184 

44.C0 

.18 

54  36 

76  88 

36.76 

28.50 

96 

20  80 

1.68 

20  52 

24 

26  52 

39  52 

22.52 

129  082* 
1     9.012 

ii.oia 

32.434 
«i6.769 

.499 
13  812 

96  50 
2.05 
2  49 

*4  68' 
,84 
12  63 
26.34 
57.59 

184  23 

Oloten 

Albumen ••.••.. 

73  87 

Resin 

2  07 

Casein    »..•.. 

9  70 

Oilandfdt 

Dextrine  and  gum 

Sagar... ,,, 

6.93 
53  49 

Cellulose  andlignin... 
Volatile   poisonuua  mat- 

terf 

Salts}  

17  09 

A  mount  of  inorganic  mat 
ter  in  1,090  lbs  of  tu 
bers 

Amount  of  water  in  1^000 
lbs.  of  tubers 

302.98  lbs. 
633.5  lbs. 

056.19  lbs. 
836.07  lbs. 

262  62  lbs. 
731.2  lbs. 

203 12  lbs. 
791.09  lbs. 

347.38  lbs. 
641.72  lbs. 

ToUl 

1,000  lbs. 

I  0(KJ  lbs. 

1.000  lbs. 

1.000  lbs. 

1. 000  lbs. 

*  luonfTAnio  analysis  by  Prof  Hardy,  organic  by  Henry.    Variety  not  given. 

t  This  volatile  poisonous  matter  was  obtained  by  Henry.  Probably  the  potato  WM  taken 
dnrins;  the  period  of  sprouting. 

t  This  with  more  probability  might  be  set  down  mainly  as  loss.  The  amount  of  uncombined 
salts  in  the  juio'  s  of  the  potato  are  very  smsll.  Pay  en  and  Persoz  f.  und  diastase  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Uie  bu  ],  and  Otto  discovered  solanin  in  the  bud  itself.  To  the  presence  of  the 
latter  is  attributed  the  ill  effects  from  tiie  use  of  germinated  potatoes  as  food. 


Tabu  XIL — Composition  qf^  Turnip,  Blood  and  Sugar  Beets,  Carrot,  and  Pan- 
nip.     Per  ceniage  qf  Water,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Mailer, 


Turnip 
Beet. 

Blood 
Beet. 

White  Su- 
gar Beet. 

Carrot 

Parsnip. 

Per  centage  of  water  ..•....•..••. 

92.855 
6  042 
1.U3 

89  095 
9  825 

1080 

90  55 
8  455 
995 

87  78 

12.96 

126 

81313 

Per  centage  of  organic  matter 

Per  centage  of  inorganic  matter. .  • . 

17  408 
1.2S 
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Table  X[II. — Amount  of  the  several  Inorganie  and  Proximate  Organic  Bcdiea  in 
1,000  lbs.  oj  the  Jresh  Boots  of  the  following  Plants. 


Turnip 
Beet. 

Blood 
Beet. 

White  Su- 
gar fieet. 

Carrot 

Parsnip. 

PhrflDhorie  acid • 

ibs. 

1.174 
.211 
896 

4710 
.195 
.979 
.211 

2435 
.0&9 
.128 
.002 

Ibe. 

1.064 
.124 

l.Vb 

5.794 
.124 
.162 
.178 

1.757 
088 
.094 
.002 

Ids. 

9.'i3 

.12J 

1.292 

5  412 

.113 

.152 

.157 

1.657 

,077 

.084 

lbs. 

1.329 
.068 

1071 

5  072 
.202 
.460 
.542 

3.553 
.076 
,082 
.125 

Jbs. 
1.932 
.083 
1082 
4  890 

Pfifozid  A  o£  iron  ...>«>..■.■■.•■•.. 

Potaaaa •••••. 

Soda • 

liameaia.  •••..••...•.• ••. 

205 

Xiime .••...* •«••« 

.429 
I  146 

Oarbonio  acid • •* 

2.797 
077 

Ohlorine 

Bilioic  add 

.058 
.100 

Losa 

Amount  of  inorganic  matter  in  1,000 
Iba.  cf  roots 

1113 

16.8 

9  95 

12.6 

12  8 

gtaroh 

1.95 
.33 

4.45 

1.42 
.27 
.80 
.10 

8.39 
25  J4 
17.57 

2.773 

.178 

10.257 

.356 

.151 

.507 

trace. 

9.059 

54.358 

20.504 

".12 

3.97 

5.26 

•  •  •  * 

.16 

.08 

3  94 

50.75 

20.27 

4.04 

.55 

7.77 

194 

40 

1.56 

.10 

14.11 

62  96 

35.97 

13  45 

Gluten 

Albamen ••.• 

.       .40 

8  85 

Oasein •• 

1  50 

Coloriog  matter ••.«• 

20 

Beain • 

95 

Oil  and  fat , 

23 

Dextrine  or  gmn t««**«*. 

2075 

Sugar . .  • .  .T • 

8000 

OeUoIoae  and  lifirnin 

47  75 

Amount  of  organic  matter  in  1,000 
lbs.  of  roots 

60  42 
928.45 

98.25 
890.95 

,  84  55 

905  5 

129.6 

857  8 

174  08 
813.12 

Amount  of  water  in  1,000  lbs.  roots 

Total 

1.080 

1,(100 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

The  roots  from  wbicli  the  above  analyses  were  msuie  were  all  mature,  large, 
and  of  excellent  quality. 


Tabls  XIY. —  ComposWcn  of  the  Callage^  Vegetable  Oyster ^  Rhubarb^  Celeij,  and 
Endive.    Per  centage  of  Water,  Organic  and  Inorganic  Matter. 


Cabbage. 
Drum  Head 
or  Scotch 
Straaburg. 

VegeUble 
Oyster. 

Rhubarb 
Petiolea. 

Celery 
Petioles. 

Endire 
Petioles. 

Per  eentage  of  water ••.,.... 

83.42 
15.895 
.790 

81.22 
17.315 
1.465 

93.1165 

5.5U5 
940 

88  225 

10.400 

1.375 

91.925 

Per  eenUge  of  oi^anio  matter 

Per  oentage  of  inorf^anic  matter  .... 

7.065 
1.010 
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Tablb  XY.-^Afnouni  of  the  averal  Inorganie  and  ProscimaU  Organic  SodUi  im 
1»000  Ibi.  of  the/oUowing  VtgvtMtB. 


Cabbage. 
DmmHead 
ori^cotch 
Strasburg. 

Root  of 

YegeUble 

Oyster. 

Rhubarb 

PeUoles. 

(Pie  Plant) 

Celery 
Petioles. 

Endiva 
PeUoles. 

^oBphorio  aoid •• 

lbs. 

1.0385 

.1005 

94180 

9.7600 

.3050 

.9485 

.9115 

.0680 
.0550 

lbs 

2996 

.271 

.860 

5.763 

.110 

.734 

.571 

3.604 

.353 

.088 

lbs. 

\      9.113 

'.768 
3.J59 
.987 
.592 
1.134 
.984 
.932 
.131 

lbs. 

.743 

.681 

1,086 

3  970 

.124 

1.8b7 

1.436 

9>60 

.193 

.770 

lbs. 
1.0065 

PfiTDxidd  of  iiY>n .................. 

.2983 

Potftiaa  ....••• 

.9039 

Soda 

9.8305 

If  Aff  oesift  •.•••••••.•••.••••.**••■ 

.3695 

Ifim^  «*«. ..t«... «..t*4. .»•■.«••- 

.8182 

SulDhiirie  acid 

.2117 

Oarbooio  acid ••  ••••••*•....•*••. 

1.4030 

Chlorine 

.1434 

BLlicieacid 

91150 

lbs 

7.9 

14.65 

9.4 

13.75 

10.1 

Starch 

• . . . 

17.1*81 
3.558 

10.78i 
86.003 

1*584 

.911 

99.711 

.482 

.  •  •  • 
8.689 

.63 

.25 

19.65 

3.11 

26*63 

67  47 

3.22 

• .  •  • 

44'.86 

.73 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

• . . . 

l'.i78 
.6S:i 

939i 

13.700 

99.184 

•  •  • . 

15.196 

**95 

13.29 

1.15 

.75 

7.65 

50.25 

185 

.45 

.55 

27.18 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • . 

•  •  •  • 

Olatep 

55 

11.50 

Casein 

Oil 

.70 

DextriDC  and  iram .......a... 

625 

Sasar  and  extractive  matter 

Resin 

36.70 
9.40 

Wsx. 

.55 

Ohloiophyl • 

.52 

Ocllnlose  aad  liffnin 

11  48 

A  body  which  gives  the  plant  its  pe 
ciiliar  flavor ••.••..••••.. 

Malic  acid,  with  « litUe  tarUrio  and 
oKaiio acids  .•••..•.••■• 

Matter  dissolved  out  of  eellolose  and 
limiin  bv  sol.  Dotassa  •••••• 

•  ••• 

Amount  of  organic  matter  in  1,000 
lbs • 

158  9 

834.2 

17315 

55.95 
934.65 

104 

88;2  25 

70.65 

Amount  of  water  in  1,000  lbs 

919.28 

Totol 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

The  plants  from  which  the  abore  analyaes  were  made  were  large,  of  fine 
quality,  and  in  the  condition  when  they  were  beat  suited  for  table  use.  The 
rhubarb  was  the  giant  variety,  and  was  cut  June  1st.  The  sample  of  celery 
analyzed  was  large,  snoeulent,  crisp,  and  finely  flayored.  Ayerage  length  of 
tops,  3  feet ;  diameter  of  stalks  at  base,  3  inches ;  average  weight  of  each  plant, 
10  ounces.  The  sample  of  endive  was  also  large,  aucculentt  erbp,  and  finely 
flavored.  Average  length  of  tops,  11  inches;  average  weight  of  eaeh  plant,  6 
ounces.  The  specimens  of  vegetable  oyster  examined  were  laige  and  tender,  and 
of  good  quality.  The  average  widest  diameter  of  roots  of  six  specimens  was  1^ 
inches ;  average  length,  1 1  inches ;  average  length  of  tops,  26  inches ;  average 
weight  of  each  root,  4  ounces ;  average  weight  of  tops  of  each  plant,  1^  ounces. 
The  sample  of  cabbage  examined  was  a  large,  fine  specimen,  weighing  18  pounds. 
The  portion  taken  for  analysis  was  a  section  from  the  center  of  the  head  to  the 
circumferenoey  ^  , 
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FRUITS, 

Tabls  XVI — Compcmtion  ofMushnelon,  Watermelon,  Cucumber,  Tomato,  Ftuiio/ 
Egg  Plant,  and  F^ds  <f  tk$  Okra.  Per  eenUxge  of  Watir,  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganie  Mattir* 


llnakmel- 

on. 
Nntmfg 


Watermel- 
on. Long 
Red  Flesh. 


Oocvmber. 

LoDg 
Pricklj. 


Tomato^ 
Large  Red. 


Fruit  of 
Egg  Plant 
Oval  Pur- 
ple. 


Po  js  of 
Okra. 


Per  eentage  of  water. . 
Per  eentage  of  organie 

matter »» 

Per  eentage  of  inorganic 

matter 


90.987 
8.743 
3.71 


94.898 

4.854 

.248 


95.434 

4.388 
.388 


94.758 

4  908 

.334 


91.353 

8.043 

.604 


88.11 
10.961 
.739 


Tabls  XVII. — Amount  of  the  several  Inorganic  and  Proximate  Organic  Bodke  in 
1,000  Ihe.  of  the  following  Fruits. 


Muskmel 

on. 
Nutmag. 

Watermel 
on.   L^ng 
RedFieah. 

Oooumber. 

Long 
Prickly. 

Tomato. 
Jaxge  Red. 

Fruit  of 
^Zi  1  lant. 

Pole  of 
Okra. 

Phoaphorio  aeid 

Peroxide  of  iron  • 

Potaeea •....». 

IDs. 
.7385 
.0325 
.2274 
.9339 
.0174 
.1599 
.1068 
.3i4t 
.1409 
.0597 

lbs. 
.4804 
.0123 
.61)40 
.7698 
.0327 
.1819 
.0106 
.3844 
.0449 
.0301 

lbs. 
.6094 
.0343 
.6794 
.9749 
.0053 
.1339 
.0263 
.3846 
.0318 
.0303 

IDA. 

8.663 

.7326 
.9936 
.0539 
.0026 
.0603 
.3570 
.1434 
.1403 

lbs. 

1.7516 

1.1684 
1.9518 
.0828 
.0046 
.2864 
.2853 
.1063 
.1029 

Iba. 

Soda 

•  ••• 

llagneeia  ••••.••• 

.  •  ■ « 

lime 

Bnlphnrioaoid 

Carbonie  acid 

.... 

Ghlorine  •••••.••••••.. 

.••• 

8ilieie  acid.  •  • 

»•.. 

•  • . . 

Amonnt  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter in  MOO  fba 

2.71 

3.48 

3J28 

3.34 

6.04 

7.39 

StamK .. 

trace. 

896 

4  33 

11.13 

51.35 

10.93 

.04 

[       .38 

) 
trace. 
•07 
.05 

.  •  •  • 

trace. 

5.48 

.04 

3.07 

39.26 

10.25 

.06 

.23 

'     .07 

.09 

trace. 

• .  •  • 

.03 
.  •  •  • 
3.33 

.96 
3.30 

36  56 

8  99 

.06 

.37 
•  •  • . 

•  •  • . 

•  •  •  • 
187 
1.84 
4  90 

26.30 

10.90 

.07 

•  •  •  • 
3.30 

5.13 

468 
3.76 
4.89 

40.86 

3300 

.07 

.05 
. « • . 

•  •  •  a 

Olnten  .•.••*•••••••••• 

.... 

AlhnnMn. 

OtAftin 

.  •  • . 

Dextrine  

Bngar  and  aztniet  (with 
a  bitter  principle  in  the 
%sat  plant)  .•••.•■••.. 

GeUmose  and  lignin. . . . 

Coloring  matter 

Fatfy  matter  T .......... 

37.91 
... 

"W'ax  ..*tttfttrt»«-tr- 

Resin 

Citric  acid 

Malic  acid 

Tartaric  acid 

Hncilage,  with  a  UtUe 
albnmen,  caaein,  gnm, 
nigar^  and  extract. .  • . 

71.70 

Amoont  of  organic  mat 
ter  in  1,000  Ibe 

Amount  of  water  in  1,000 
Iba. 

87.43 
909  87 

48.54 
94898 

43.38 
954.34 

49.08 
947.58 

80.4? 
913,53 

109.61 
831.1 

TcUl 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

uigirizea  oy  ^^J^^v>'^^lv^ 


160 

The  mu8kmelons  examined  were  fine  specimens  of  the  ''nutmeg''  variety,  in 
prime  condiiion  for  eating.  The  watermelons  were  the  *'Iong  red  flesh"  yariety ; 
they  were  fine^  large  speoimens,  in  excellent  eating  condition.  The  cucumbers 
were  the  **  long  prickly."  Average  length  of  those  examined,  6^  inches ;  average 
diameter,  If  inches.  They  were  in  good  condition  for  table  use,  being  fine  and 
crisp.  The  tomatoes  were  a  very  fine  seedling  (very  large)  from  the  "  large  red" 
variety.  They  were  grown  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  of  Kenwood,  Albany. 
Ihe  fruit  of  the  egg  plant  was  a  fine,  large  specimen  of  the  "  oval-shaped  purple." 
It  was  also  grown  and  furnished  by  Mr,  Rathbonei  of  Kenwood.  The  pods  of 
the  okra  were  tender,  and  in  a  fine  state  for  cooking.  They  were  from  a  large, 
thrifty  plant  grown  by  Mr.  Bathbone. 

Tablv  XVIII. — Proximate  Organic  Analyses  qf  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry^ 
and  Gooseberry,  calculated  on  1,000  lbs.  of  the  fresh  FruU. 


^ 

Apru. 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Cherry. 

GooBebeny. 

Talman 
Sweetiog. 

Swaar. 

T^AvfrinA  .•••««■••..••• 

lbs. 
30.12 

102  91 
2.60 

".60 

9-33 

.93 

306 
35  25 

lbs. 
29.38 

83.17 
3.91 
• .  • . 

''.34 

13  47 

2.02 

1.21 
19.00 

ibe. 
31.70 

64.50 
1.10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
.80 
.80 

38.30 

lbs. 
51.20 

164.80 

18.00 

• . .  • 

iV.66 

1.70 

• . .  • 

18.60 

ibs. 
32.30 

18li20 

20.10 

• .  •  • 

• . . . 

.90 

5.70 

n'.36 

ibe. 
7.80 

Sflgar  and  extnetiTe  mat- 
t«r 

62.40 

MaHc  AAld 

24.10 

nitriA  Acid  ..••••...••• 

3.10 

'FartJtPlA  AAld  >■•>...... 

Coloring  matter 

2.90 
8.60 

Gltttinous  matter,  with  ^ 

litaefatandwax,..., 

CelluloeeandligDin.... 

80.10 

Dry  matter  in  1,000  lbs. 

of  fruit 

Water  in  1,000  lbs.  firait 

184.8 
8152 

1525 

8473 

137.2 
862.8 

265.3 
734.7 

251.5 

7485 

189 
611 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

The  cherry,  peach,  pear,  and  gooseberry  were  analyzed  by  M.  Berard. 
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PLiNTS  -  PHYSIOLOGICiL  OBSERYATIONS. 


It  is  not  without  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  suppose  that  there  is  another  agent 
which  is  concerned  in  the  growth  of  plants,  aside  from  light  and  heat,  and  which 
is  like  them  imponderable.  Indeed,  various  phenomena  of  vegetation  would  seem 
to  indicate  such  an  agent,  but  whether  it  has  origin  in  the  earth  or  atmosphere, 
is,  with  our  present  knowledge,  not  to  be  determined.  The  foUowbg  facts,  how- 
ever, seem  to  corroborate  this  theory. 

L  If  plants  grow  undisturbed  from  the  seed,  they  will  present  a  pyramidal  form, 
caused  by  the  main  shoot  being  prolonged  as  the  axis  of  the  plant,  while  other 
branches  complete  the  figure.  This  form  many  plants  retain  through  life;  others, 
after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  spread  out  at  the  crown,  while  the  pear  tree, 
which,  if  suffered  to  grow  undisturbed,  will  seldom  shoot  out  sprigs  from  the 
trunk,  if  bent  to  the  north  will  send  out  numerous  shoots  from  the  bend,  and  if 
these  are  cut  off,  new  shoots  arise  from  the  old  trunk,  and  these  being  removed, 
the  tree  dies. 

2.  Hedges  which  are  frequently  trimmed  do  not  spread  much  sideways,  bat 
shoot  up  long  and  strong  branches.  This  is  especially  true  of  hawthorn  and  £r, 
and  if  these  shoots  are  allowed  to  remain,  every  one  will  become  a  pyramid  shaped 
tree ;  the  lower  branches  die,  and  the  hedge  dies  also. 

3.  If  the  perpendicular  branch  or  axis  of  a  fir  (abies)  be  removed  in  sumoo/er, 
then  one  of  the  horizontal  branches  will  become  perpendicular,  and  take  the  place 
of  the  one  removed. 

4.  When  the  Coniferae  grow  up  densely  from  the  seeds,  sao^e  soon  become 
higher  than  others.  As  soon  as  this  inequality  becomes  apparent,  the  smaller 
ones  standing  near  are  seen  to  die.  This  process  goes  on  until  the  forest  reaches 
its  growih»  hundreds  dying  where  one  that  attains  its  full  growth.  This  will  take 
place  not  only  when  the  larger  tree  overshadows  the  smaller,  but  when  it  has 
grown  higher,  as  though  the  larger  tree  drew  from  the  atmosphere  by  at  raction 
something  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  others.  This  fact  has  given  origin  to  the 
so-called  searching  system,  by  which  the  smaller  trees  are  removed,  both  for  use 
and  to  give  more  room  aAd  nourishment  to  the  larger  ones. 

6.  Where  forests  spring  up  naturally,  from  the  seeds  of  fir,  pine,  beech,  and 
other  trees,  driven  before  the  wind  and  deposited  upon  level  plains  and  burnt 
tracts  of  land,  each  tree  has  an  axis  which  is  but  the  prolongation  of  the  primary 
stalk.  This  axis  grows  to  the  utmost  height  attained  by  that  epeci  s  of  tree. 
After  the  tree  has  reached  its  greatest  height,  other  branches  are  more  developed. 
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forming  a  dense  crown.  After  this  the  tree  increases  in  hulk  only.  Small 
branches  spring  out,  which  attain  a  greater  aise  than  those  surrounding,  and  those 
which  are  smaller  gradually  die  out,  until  at  last  we  have  a  tree  of  several  large 
branches,  standing  at  considerable  intervals.  During  this  struggle  for  life  and 
ascendancy,  the  larger  branches  grow  from  12  to  SO  inches  each  year. 

An  exception  to  this  general  law  is  seen  in  the  artificial  forests  of  the  Margra- 
viate  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  road  from  EoBthen  to  Berlin.  The  pine  trees  are 
planted  in  rows  from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  and  in  these  the  small  pine  stems  stand  at 
equal  distances.  These  small  trees,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  of  an  equal 
height,  about  5  feet,  similar  in  form,  each  having  a  dense  crown,  as  if  trimmed 
carefully  with  a  hedge  knife.  There  is  no  appearance  of  an  axis  rising  above  the 
crown,  and  the  annual  shoots  are  only  one -fourth  or  one-half  an  inch  in  length. 
If,  then,  the  age  of  the  tree  be  calculated  from  its  annual  growth,  they  would  be 
eighty  or  one  hundred  years  or  more  old. 

These  small  trees,  like  the  oaks  which  are  grown  in  China  in  potS|  have  attained 
their  growth,  and  for  this  reason  the  crown  is  fully  developed.  But  why  have 
they  grown  old  so  soon?  The  foresters  there  attribute  it  to  the  soil,  but  as  the 
same  soil  in  other  sections  produces  large  and  well- developed  trees,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  fallen  leaves  and  moss  from  the  ground, 
which  otherwise  would  have  formed  a  rich  mould,  attracting  vapors  from  the  air, 
and  thus  become  a  reservoir  of  carbonic  acid. 

6.  A  pine  grove  adjoins  a  meadow,  upon  the  edge  of  which  is  planted 
willows.  These  do  not  grow  perpendicularly,  but  incline  outwards  whenever 
overhung  by  pines,  even  at  a  height  of  12  or  16  feet.  In  a  park,  the  trees  on 
the  outside  incline  as  soon  as  those  behind  rise  from  one-half  to  one  foot  above 
them. 

7.  If  plants  grown  in  pots  are  placed  under  trees  with  dense  foliage,  they  will 
soon  die,  even  if  they  have  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight. 

8.  In  a  dense  forest,  thousands  of  seeds  fall  upon  the  nearly  bare  ground  and 
moss,  but  not  a  seed  will  germinate  as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  tree?  reach.  If 
the  forest  is  cleared,  leaving  a  few  trees  standing,  the  seed  from  these  trees  will 
spring  up,  but  not  under  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

9.  When  a  piece  of  ground  is  full  of  seeds  of  different  kinds,  no  more  of  them 
will  germinate  than  can  grow  up  and  reach  a  perfect  development.  If  these  be 
removed,  another  crop  will  spring  up,  and  so  on  through  summer  and  autumn  and 
the  next  season,  and  for  two  or  three  years,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  seed.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  the  seeds  first 
germinating  deprived  the  others  for  a  time  of  their  germinating  power. 

From  this  we  derive  the  following  agricultural  principles  : 

1.  If  the  field  is  not  fully  covered  with  the  plants  sown,  weeds  will  spring  up 
and  occupy  the  empty  spaces. 

2.  Every  species  of  plant  requ'res  a  certain  amount  of  room  to  insure  its  full 
development    Therefore,  a  certain  quantity  of  seed— which  quantity  varies  with 
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the  species— is  required  for  a  giTen  quantity  of  land,  in  order  that  the  ground 
may  be  well  covered,  and  weeds  cannot  spring  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown,  experi- 
ments haye  been  made  by  an  English  agriculturist,  upon  80  acres  of  ground. 
Oats  and  Barley  were  sown  as  in  the  following  table,  which  also  gives  the  yield 
of  each : 

O«t0.  Bariey. 

^  bushel,  yielding 7  bushels. •• 

1  "  "       11      "      

H      "  ««       16      **      

2  tt  ti       19      " 

t^      "  "       20       "       

3  "  «* 17       "       

3J      "  "       12      "      

4  a  ti         ^ 10        •*        

4^       **  "       8       "       

5  "  "       6J     "      

By  this  manner  the  proper  amount  of  seed  per  aore  may  be  determined. 

The  farmer  very  often  has  the  following  experience :  he  plants,  for  instance, 
1^  bushels  of  good  seed  per  acre ;  it  comes  up  so  densely  that  every  seed  appears 
to  have  germinated.  The  stools  are  firm  and  strong,  of  from  6  to  8  stalks  each. 
The  field  is  perfectly  covered,  so  that  a  moderate  rain  or  wind  beats  down  the 
grain.  From  the  appearance  of  the  field,  he  anticipates  a  yield  of  from  75  to  100 
bushels  per  acre,  while  in  reality  it  yields  but  from  20  to  25  bushels.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  portion  of  the  seed  sown  did  not  germinate,  and  the  question  arises, 
where  are  the  remaming  grains  which  were  sown?  If  the  roots  be  examined  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  a  few  seeds  germinated,  but  that  all  those  which  did,  stooled, 
and  our  inference  is  that  if  less  seed  had  been  planted,'  a  larger  number  would 
have  germinated. 

If  a  dense  cover  is  placed  over  seeds,  as  for  instance  a  bridge  over  a  ditch,  the 
spot  covered  will  be  bare,  and  the  lower  the  cover  is  the  more  effectually  will  it 
prevent  germination. 

Under  large  broad  leaves,  as  of  rhubarb  or  cabbage,  the  ground  will  remun 
bare,  but  if  such  leaves  be  removed  eaily  in  the  fall,  the  spot  will  soon  be  covered 
with  weeds. 

It  has  been  said  that  climate  prevents  introduced  plants  from  growing  vrild. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  growing  wild.  If  those 
plants  only  are  considered  naturalized  which  have  been  years  ago  introduced  into 
our  meadows  and  forests,  it  is  true  that  we  have  very  few  which  we  can  consider 
naturalized,  and  these  may  have  become  so  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 


*  I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  statement  oan  be  receiyed  as  reliable ;  it,  however,  indicates 
the  course  to  be  pursued  to  ascertain  the  fiicts  in  the  casa^KuirAEr 
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nieh  as  are  above  mentioned  as  inflaenoing  growth.  Bat  if  we  should  consider 
those  plants  naturalized  which  grow  spontaneously  and  without  special  cultivation 
in  our  gardens — and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not — we  have  a  great 
number.  Many  of  our  most  common  weeds  have  been  introduced,  and  of  flowers 
we  have  several  which  are  not  natives. 

An  examination  into  the  geographical  limits  of  some  of  our  cereals  shows  that 
it  is  not  upon  climate  that  their  naturalization  depends.  Wheat  grows  from  the 
equator  to  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  while,  as  a  general  rule,  it  re- 
quires certain  conditions  of  soil  and  location  within  this  limit,  it  is  sometimes  found 
growing  in  places  least  expected.  ^  heat  once  was  found  growing  in  the  forest  of  the 
Manor  of  Garsden,  and  on  asking  the  gardener  how  this  happened,  he  replied 
that  formerly  there  had  been  a  wheat  field  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  that  ani- 
mals had  dropped  the  seed  which  had  sprung  up. 

We  may  fix  the  geographical  boundary  of  rye  as  far  north  as  it  will  mature  in 
all  seflsons.  Eotzebae  found  it  growing  wild  near  Ft.  Boss,  in  North  America, 
where  it  is  gathered  by  the  Indians.  A  correspondent  writes  from  Oregon,  that 
he  found  it  on  his  way  from  Oalifornia  to  Oregon.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Desert 
of  Gobi/ in  Middle  Asia.  These  cereals  sometimes  make  their  appearance  at  a 
time  and  place  altogether  unexpected.  The  rotation  of  crops  on  some  land  is  as 
follows :  1st,  rye ;  2d,  barley ;  3d,  oats ;  4th,  potatoes ;  6th,  barley ;  6th,  oats 
and  clover ;  7th,  clover.  In  this  crop  of  clover,  the  seventh  after  rye,  the  rye 
always  appears,  and  sometimes  as  dense  as  if  sown  with  great  care.  The  winter 
cereals  do  not  grow  wild,  because  they  cannot  germinate  in  soil  covered  with  grass 
or  shaded  by  trees  ;  while  the  summer  cereals  do  not  grow  wild  because  they 
cannot  withstand  the  frosts  of  winter.  Only  once  have  I  seen  barley  germinate 
from  seed  which  had  laid  in  the  ground  through  the  winter ;  this  was  in  1867. 

To  know  why  plants  do  not  grow  is  of  less  importance  than  to  ascertain  under 
what  circumstances  they  may  become  naturalized. 

Experience  has  &hown  that  ia  many  instances  plants  may  become  naturalised 
by  accelerating  their  development. 

1.  Barley,  which  in  Germany  requires  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks  for  its  full 
development,  attains  its  maturity  in  Lapland  in  from  six  to  seven  weeks. 

2.  Potatoes,  the  late  kinds  of  which  require  five  months  to  reach  a  full  devel- 
opment, have,  according  to  Leopold  von  Buch,  not  failed  in  five  years  in  Lyngen, 
two  degrees  beyond  the  Polar  Circle — thus  attaining  their  full  development  in 
little  less  than  three  months.  This  development  is  probably  accelerated  by  the 
long  continued  presence  of  light. 

3.  By  a  judicious  selection  and  cultivation  from  seed,  we  have  succeeded  in 
creating  a  variety  of  potatoes  which  mature  in  August,  thus  requiring  but  four 
months  to  perfect  themselves. 

4.  Among  pears  and  apples  grown  irom  seed,  many  ripen  earlier  and 
some  later  than  those  on  the  parent  tree,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trees  on  9  hich 
they  grow  are^more  or  less  hardy. 
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It  is  remarkable  tY)at  this  development  depends  upon  a  more  rapid  development, 
and  not  in  the  plants  becoming  more  hardy  against  frost. 

Plants  imported  from  foreign  countries  are  sometimes  more  hardy  than  those 
grown  here  from  seed. 

The  sweet  cherries  introduced  from  Asia  Minor  are  not  injured  by  frost,  as  is 
the  case  also  with  the  elder  fiom  the  same  country. 

The  artichoke  (helianthus  tuberosns)  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Brasil» 
but  its  leaves  are  not  easily  killed  by  frost,  and  its  tubers  withstand  the  hardest 
winters. 

A  Peruvian  plant,  Chenapodium  Guinea,  withstood  a  severe  frost  uninjured, 
which  killed  many  garden  vegetables. 

The  Bergamont  pears,  introduced  into  Europe  by  LuouUus,  can  stand  uninjured 
our  severe  winters,  bu'  the  Josephine  pears  grown  from  seed  are  easily  killed,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Napoleon  pear. 

This  hardihood  is  not  acquired  by  acclimatization,  but  it  is  a  natural  property 
of  the  plant,  and  one  which  will  be  retained  if  it  is  raised  for  a  long  series  of  years 
from  the  seed,  as  has  been  proven  in  many  instances. 
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INFLUENCES  ACTING  ON  YEGETABLE  RACES  TO  MODIFY 
THEIR  CHEMICAI  COMPOSITION. 


The  influence  which  the  olimatey  exposition,  isolation,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
cultivation  exercise  on  the  vegetable  species,  is  manifested  by  a  **  yariation,  more 
or  less,''  in  certain  organic  or  inorganic  principles,  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
species ;  but  this  variation  is  never  so  great  as  to  cause  those  principles  to  disap* 
pear  entirely,  or  to  create  others  foreign  to  the  species  in  its  state  of  natural  growth. 

The  following  facts  support  the  above  proposition : 

1st.  The  ''  Rhubarbs"  of  Asia,  after  being  transported  to  Europe,  have  lost  a 
great  proportion  of  their  medical  properties.  According  to  Mr.  Henry,  100  parts 
of  the  '*  Ehbuh  palmatum**  from  China,  contain  74  parts  of  matter  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  the  same  root  cultivated  in  France,  and  four  years  old,  contains  only 
64  parts  of  the  same;  the  ^* Rheum  compactum,**  60;  the  *'RBsnM  undtdaiumf" 
36 :  and  the  "  Rhbum  rkapanticum,'*  30. 

Analysis  always  discovers  ihe  same  properties  in  them,  hj/X  in  different  propor- 
tions ;  and  the  diminution  is  always  manifest  in  the  principles  which  possess  laxa- 
tive properties. 

2d.  The  **  Cbambb  maritima*'  has  a  disagreeable  and  strong  taste,  when  it 
remains  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light ;  being  deprived  of  its  action,  it  becomes 
the  **  Sea  Kale"  which  is  relished  by  the  English  people  as  an  agreeable  article 
of  nutriment.  The  same  applies  to  the  **  Taraxacum  dena  Uonk**  which  is  eaten 
in  Paris. 

Sd.  All  the  **  Labiates,''  the  **  Yalbsiaka  officinalis^*  are  more  odoriferous, 
richer  in  essence  or  volatile  oil,  when  they  grow  on  dry,  stony  hills,  than  when 
they  vegetate  in  low  and  humid  places.  The  same  plants  are  much  more  active 
and  richer  in  the  same  essences  in  the  South,  than  in  the  North.  Heat  and  drought 
are  generally  favorable  to  the  formation  of  essentia]  oils  within  the  organs  of  the 
plants. 

4th.  The  ^'Hxliabthus  iuheroaua,**  or  ''Jerusalem  artichoke,"  which  in  its 
native  soil  of  Mexico  contains  nothing  but  **  fecula"  in  all  the  cells  of  its  roots, 
does  not  yield  an  atom  of  starch  when  cultivated  in  France ;  the  ''inuline"  then 
takes  the  place  of  starch. 

6th.  The  **  Cbucifxrje*'  and  the  '*  Solahaoeje"  possess  more  developed  prop- 
erties in  the  ground  where  manure  has  been  applied,  than  in  uncultivated  tracts. 

6th.  The  "  Fumaria"  which  have  grown  on  strong,  manured  lands,  are  found 
by  analysis  to  contain  6  to  6  per  cent,  of  **  fu marine ;"  the  proportion  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  considerably  less  when  the  plants  spontaneously  grow  on  a  poor  ground. 
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7th.  The  "  Chicorium  trdybus,**  in  its  natural,  spontaneous  growth,  contains  in 
its  roots  and  leaves  an  eztractiye  matter  which  is  rather  bitter.  By  cultivation, 
this  principle  diminishes  by  degrees,  so  that  both  root  and  leaves  may  be  used  as 
food.  The  rcot  is  larger,  the  leaves  and  the  stem  are  hairy,  larger,  thicker,  and 
without  indentations. 

The  root  of  chicory  which  is  cultivated  in  the  North,  in  order  to  make  "  coflFee" 
with  it,  has  no  longer  its  bitter  taste ;  it  is  even  palatable,  as  a  substitute  for  sal- 
sifis. 

The  following  shows  comparative  results  which  were  obtained  from  100  parts 
of  roots  oried  at  100^  G. : 

Wild  chicory.  Cultivated  ohioory. 

Organic  matter 92.982  96.10 

Mineral  matter 7.018  4.90 


100 100. 

Soluble  salts • 3.850  3.18 

Insoluble  salts 3.168   1.72 

The  saline  matters  were  the  same. 

8th.  Having  compared  both  the  "  Rub''  (Ruta  ffravedms)  and  the  ''  Oaudb" 
(Resxda  Iuteola)t  in  their  spontaneous  state  with  the  same  cultivated  species,  gave 
the  following  result,  in  100  parts  dried  at  100^  C. : 

Wild  roe.  Oaltivated  me. 

Organic  matter 91.014  92.02 

Mineral  matter 8.986   7.98 


100 100. 

Solnblesalts • 3.059  ..•••  4.315 

Insoluble  salts 5.927  6.178 

Matter  soluble  in  ether  (resin,  oil) 4.59     7.98 

Wild  gandc  Oolttvated  gaude. 

Organic  matter ^ 86.008 •  •  90.764 

Mineral  matter 13.992  9.246 


100.         ....••• 100. 

Solublesalts 7327  6  120 

Insoluble  salts 6.755  4.126 

The  tinctorial  power  was  three  times  more  conspicuous  in  the  cultivated 
**  Oaude,"  than  in  the  same  plant  which  had  grown  wild. 

9<;h  All  the  varieties  of  the  "  Papavjbb  somnifgrum*'  contain  within  their  various 
organs,  but  more  especially  in  the  milky  juice  of  their  stems  and  green  caps,  some 
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"morphine,"  with  or  without  "narcotine,"  '^codeine/'  and  other  organic,  alka- 
line principles. 

Numerous  experiments  made  in  Italy,  Lander,  Algiers,  Auvergne,  and  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  in  England,  show  that  the  climate  does  not  exert  any  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  morphine  of  an  opium  which  is  extracted  from  a  poppy 
of  any  given  species,  but  it  is  proven  thereby  that  a  good  culiivation  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  that  plant,  may  cause  considerable  differences  in  the  produc- 
tion of  opium,  as  to  the  quality. 

Thus,  the  variety  known  as  white  poppy  with  round  heads,  '*  Papavbb  sonu 
n^erum,  var.  album  et  oiientale,"  yields  few  seeds,  but  makes  much  opium;  and 
the  latter  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  much  narcotine.  From  this 
variety  are  obtained  the  opiums  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  India. 

The  variety  named  "  oeillette"  (oil-poppy),  which  is  especially  raised  in  the 
north  of  France,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  opium  ;  but  this  is  the  richest  in  mor- 
phine ;  it  contains  from  17  to  22  per  cent. 

Another  variety,  named  *' brown  purple  poppy,"  produces  a  great  many  seeds 
Md  about  half  less  opium  than  the  white  poppy ;  but  that  opium  has  10  per  cent. 
of  morphine,  and  contains  very  little  of  narcotine. 

10th.  The  "Coquelicot"  (Papaveb  rhoas)  contdns  no  morphine  in  its  several 
organs,  even  when  it  is  cultivated  on  the  same  land  and  under  the  same  climate 
with  the  **  oil  poppy  ;'*  this  was  proven  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Benard  and 
Decharmes,  of  Amiens. 

The  anodyne  properties  of  the  syrup  of  **  coquelicot," — very  different  from  those 
of  the  opium,  which  combines  the  exciting  and  the  sedative  elements, — induce  us 
to  believe  that  the  active  principle  of  the  *<  coquelicot"  is  Eome  *^  codeine,'*  which 
in  this  (species  take  the  place  of  morphine.  Nevertheless,  experiments  last  year 
were  made  with  quantities  entirely  too  small  to  enable  the  operators  to  detect^  in 
a  positive  manner,  the  character  of  the  ^*  codeine." 

11th.  In  the  beet-root,  there  is  always  some  sugar  in  a  very  manifest  propor- 
tion ;  but  whilst  in  the  **  Beta  vulgaris,"  in  its  spontaneous  state,  the  proportion 
is  only  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  in  the  same  species  improved  by  cultivation  the  sugar 
is  found  in  the  proportions  of  8,  12,  and  even  14  per  cent,  for  the  same  variety, 
as  for  instance,  the  **  white  Silesian  beet." 

Whatever  be  the  ground  on  which  the  beet  is  cultivated,  whatever  be  the 
geological  nature  of  the  soil  where  this  plant  spontaneously  grows,  its  principal 
character  is  the  abundance  of  potash  contained  in  the  root ;  the  soda  which  is 
found  along  with  it  is  always  in  very  small  quantities. 

Doubtless,  the  elements  contained  in  these  roots  change  in  their  proportions, 
according  to  the  soil,  seasons,  cultivation,  and  varieties. 

Thus,  in  a  land  manured  with  the  street  scrapings  of  a  city,  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  peculiarly  found  in  that  root,  becomes  enormous,  and 
t  such  an  extent  as  to  be  as  plentiful  as  the  sugar,  whilst  ordinarily  the  proper- 

ion  of  sugar  is  20  times  larger  than  the  potash. 
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In  the  lands  situated  on  the  seashore  and  rich  in  salt,  the.  beets  absorb  so  mnch 
oMt  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  crystallized  sugar  from  their  juice,  on  account 
of  the  soluble  combination  which  takes  place  between  the  sugar  and  the  sea-salt. 

At  any  rate,  beets  do  constantly  contain  a  very  noticeable  proportion  of  malate, 
pectate,  oxalate,  azotate,  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  may  have  a  great  influence  on  the  production 

and  the  richness  of  solid  matter  in  these  roots ;  thus,  taking  as  an  example  the 

white  Silesian  beet,  we  find  (according  to  Giiardin  and  Dubreail)  the  production 

to  be  as  follows : 

Per  cent  of 
E's.  dry  mAtter. 

In  alluvial  sand 69  200  13.85 

In  clay 48.024   16.26 

In  humiferous  sand 46.780 16.25 

In  calcareous  soil  •«•• 83.960 14.20 

The  various  facts  just  presented  seem  dearly  to  demonstrate  that  cultivation, 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  climate  may  augment  or  diminish  certain  organic  or  inor- 
ganic principles  peculiar  to  the  **  vegetable  species,"  but  that  they  never  go  so  far 
as  to  cause  those  priociples  to  disappear,  or  to  create  some  new  ones.  This  is  a 
new  proof  of  the  '*  invariability"  of  the  vegetable  species  in  its  essential  characters. 
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PRESERYATION  OF  FOOD. 


The  greater  part  of  those  substaDoes  used  for  food  can  be  had  fresh  and  cheap 
during  a  short  period  in  the  year  only.  Commerciid  intercourse  by  land  and 
sea,  emigration,  sea  Toyages,  and  expeditions  for  scientific  purposes,  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  supply  of  provisions  against  times  of  war  and  want — all  these 
causes  make  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  lay  up  food  in  store  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  win  insure  its  preservation. 

All  organised  substances  when  deprived  of  life  undergo  chemical  change,  by 
which  they  are  in  a  greater  or  less  time  returned  to  the  original  chemical  ele- 
ments. The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  this  disso- 
lution, but  its  chemical  action  requires  the  presence  of  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  must  be  between  30^  and  40^. 

The  various  means  in  use  for  the  artificial  preservation  of  food,  consist  in  the 
removing,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  the  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  a 
change.  If  all  the  methods  in  use  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  be  reduced  to 
physiological  principles,  it  seems  that  the  object  to  be  attained,  is  either  the 
seclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  the  removal  of  water,  by  drying,  or  keeping  the 
substance  in  a  temperature  lower  than  that  required  for  chemical  change. 

Those  articles  whose  preservation  has  becf  me  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
are  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  vegetables. 

FRBSBRVATIOK  07  MlAT. 

The  surest  method  of  preserving  meat  is  a  perfect  seclusion  of  the  air.  Inclos- 
ing meat,  after  the  method  of  Appent,  in  tin  boxes,  has  been  proved  by  many 
experiments  as  perfectly  accomplishing  the  object.  This  method  is  as  follows : 
Animal  substances  which  have  been  well  cooked  are  put  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes, 
which  are  filled  almost  to  the  brim  ;  the  lid,  which  has  a  small  bole  ia  it,  is  then 
soldered  on.  Through  the  hole  in  the  lid  the  remainder  of  the  can  is  filled  with 
broth,  and  then  this  hole  is  closed.  The  boxes  are  now  heated  in  a  bath  of  salt 
water  above  the  boiling  point.  If  the  box  is  not  perfectly  tight,  the  small  bubbles 
will  escape,  thus  indicating  the  defective  spots,  which  are  immediately  closed. 
The  boiling  is  continued  for  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
boxes,  and  by  it  tho  oxygen  remaining  in  the  can  is  formed  by  combination  into 
car  onic  acid,  and  thus  rendered  harmless.  After  this  process,  the  meat  is  not 
likely  to  spoil.  It  Is,  however,  subjected  to  still  another  lest,  by  being  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  30^  R.  for  some  time.    If  by  this,  decomposition  takes  place,  it  is 
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knowB  by  the  development  of  gas,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bottom  will  be- 
come a  Jittle  convex,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air 
should  make  it  a  li  tie  concave.  Having  passed  through  this  test,  no  further 
danger  of  decomposition  need  be  apprehended 

Long  sea  voyages  have  proved  this  method  of  Appert's  to  be  a  very  excellent 
one ;  and  the  preparation  of  animal  food  by  this  method  has  become  an  extensive 
branch  of  business.  The  firm  of  Gamble  4  Co.,  of  London,  presented  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  1861,  some  boxes  of  food  piepared  in  1813,  the  contents  of 
which  were  perfectly  preserved.  A  portion  of  the  boxes  preserved  at  that  time, 
which  contained  boiled  mutton,  taken  by  the  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Regions  in 
1824,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the  wreck  of  the  Fury,  in  Prince  Regent's 
Bay,  72^  47'  N.  Lat,  19^  40'  W.  Long.,  and  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion by  Capt.  J.  Ross  in  1849. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  fastened  by  a  rim  of  tin  which  is  easily  torn  off,  thus 
facilitating  the  opening  of  the  box  which  might  otherwise  be  difficult. 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  all  sea  voyagers  who  had  occasion  to  test 
this  food  preserved  by  Appert's  method,  assert  that  thb  food  became  unpleasant, 
having  the  taste  of  "medicine,"  and  that  this  at  length  uecame  so  disgustful 
that  they  returned  to  salted  meat 

The  methods  of  preserving  animal  food,  based  on  Appert's  prmciple,  adopted 
by  Fastier  and  WUlanmea,  have  attracted  much  attention  of  late  years  on  account 
of  the  interest  manifested  in  them  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  French 
government  From  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  by  the  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  to  investigate 
the  conserves  of  Fastier,  we  learn  that  boxes  which  had  been  filled  a  year  or 
more,  opened  in  Braxil,  on  the  Senegal,  and  other  points,  proved  perfectly  fresh 
and  excellent  in  every  respect  In  general,  Fastier's  method  resembles  Apper^'s, 
but  he  contrives  to  expei  all  the  air,  even  from  boxes  containing  100  lbs.  of  meat ; 
while  by  Appert's  method,  some  air  may  easily  remain,  especially  in  the  hollow 
bones  of  poultry.  Fastier  proceeds  m  the  following  manner :  When  the  meat  has 
been  put  into  the  box,  a  lid  having  a  small  hole  is  soldered  on  ;  through  this  hole 
the  vapors  escape  by  boiling.  While  the  vapor  is  still  escaping,  the  hole  is 
quickly  closed  and  soldered.  The  box  is  then  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  which 
causes  the  vapor  contained  to  condense,  thus  creating  a  vacuum  into  which  what- 
ever air  may  yet  be  contained  in  the  bones  and  meat,  escapes.  After  some  time 
the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  boilmg  repeated  until  the  last  particle  of  air  and  va- 
por  is  expelled,  and  the  aperture  again  cl>  sed.  Thick  tin  should  be  used  in 
manufacturing  the  boxes,  eapecially  large  ones. 

More  recently,  Nasmyth  has  modified  Appert's  method  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  meat  is  placed  in  boxes  in  the  usual  manner,  but  through  the  lid  a 
small  tube  is  inserted;  through  this  tube  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  put  bto 
every  box.  The  boxes  are  then  heated  as  before,  and  the  vapor  of  alcohol  ex- 
pels the  air  from  the  boxes.  Thb  process  is  continued  till  ^e  vapor  from  the 
tube  will  ignite  by  contact  with  a  flame»  and  then  the  boxes  are  shut    We  can 
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not  decide  apon  the  merifs  of  tbis  process.  It  is  possible  tbat  the  vapor  of  alco- 
hol remaioing  in  the  box  may  unite  ^ith  the  remaining  oxygen,  to  form  aldehyde^ 
a  yery  interesting  compound,  discovered  bv  Prof.  Liebig»  about  twenty- five  years 
ago.  Baron  Dumas,  the  gratest  living  French  chemist,  said,  more  than  ten 
years  since :  '*  It  is  very  possible  that  aldehyde  is  destined  to  be  the  important 
agent  in  preserving  food.  It  absorbs  oxygen  and  changes  to  vinegar,  and  thus 
acts  doubly  as  a  preservative/'  This  significant  remark  has  hitherto  failed  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  scientific  experimenters,  but  from  the  above  method  we  find 
that  it  may  have  been  accidentally  employed.  Chemistry  teaches  that  most  of 
the  volatile  oils  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  consists  either  of  peculiar  alde- 
hydes, or  substances  which,  like  aldehydes,  are  capable  of  combiLing  with  oxy- 
gen. When  poultry  are  preserved  for  a  distant  market  by  elderberries,  we  may 
consider  this  but  a  modification  of  Dumas'  proposition,  as  the  etherial  oil  of  elder- 
berries, in  the  form  of  aldehyde,  combines  with  the  oxyen. 

The  process  of  Willanmez  dififers  from  the  above  by  the  use  of  glass  vessels,  a 
trio  dilator,  and  the  manner  of  inserting  the  corks.  The  dilator  is  a  strip  of  tin 
bent  in  the  shape  of  a  bpout,  which  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
while  the  operation  of  filling  is  going  on,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
tin  tube  of  the  former  method.  The  food  is  placed  in  the  j«ir,  and  the  superfices 
filled  with  broth  or  salt  water.  The  bottles  are  then  placed  on  a  perforated 
wooden  shelf,  which  is  fixed  in  a  kettle.  This  kettle  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
ten  parts  water,  two  parts  kitchen  salt,  and  two  parts  syrup.  This  mixture  does 
not  boil  until  heated  to  a  temperature  of  lOd**  0.  This  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
in  this  bath  the  bottles  remain  for  an  hour,  when  the  corks,  made  air-tight  with 
wax,  are  inserted.  The  bottles  are  then  placed  in  the  corking- press,  the  dilator 
removed,  the  corks  pressed  firmly  in,  and  the  bottles  allowed  to  cool. 

Another  method,  based  upon  the  seclusion  of  air,  has  been  proposed  by  War- 
rington, to  prepare  the  flesh  of  the  Amercan  bufifalo  for  the  European  market. 
He  pours  plaster  of  Paris  over  the  meat,  and  saturates  this  with  tallow.  This  or 
a  similar  method  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Arcet,  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  lately 
reappeared  at  Paris,  which  is,  to  inclose  meat  in  gelatine.  Niepce  de  St  Victor, 
a  photographer,  claims  to  have  preserved  fishes  in  this  manner  for  several  years. 

This  will  suffice  for  the  methods  of  preserving  meat  by  deoxidation ;  but  we 
have  stated  that  meat  might  be  preserved  by  depriving  it  of  the  water  in  its 
composition.  The  Indians  of  North  America  preserve  the  meat  obtained  in  the 
chase  by  cutting  it  into  small  strips  and  drying.  This  process  is  called  "jerk- 
ing," and  the  meat  so  prepared  is  called  '*  pemioan.''  Th's  process  has  the 
merit  of  giving  a  large  amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  small  space  ;  still  as  the 
labor  is  great,  and  time  required  in  drying  long,  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 
foreign  exportation  ;  and  besides,  meat  out  into  so  small  slices  is  hardly  fit  for 
culinary  purposes. 

The  prepiratton  called  meat  biscuit  u  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  an  in- 
vention of  Gail  Borden,  who  has  established  a  factory  at  Galveston,  Tex>is,  where 
thd  abuaianod  of  cattle  aff ird  a  plentiful  a  nd  cheap  supply  of  m  ateriaL    It  is 
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olaimed  that  one  pound  of  thia  bisouit  contains  as  much  nntricious  matter  as  five 
pounds  of  fresh  beef.  It  is  well  adapted  lo  expeditions  through  wilds  and  des- 
erts, and  sea  vojages,  and  is  much  used  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

M.  Boussingault  has  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a  report  on 
the  *'  meat  biscuit''  manufactured  by  Callamand»  of  Paris.  Aecordiog  to  his  re- 
port, the  preparation  of  this  article  consists  of  thrte  operations :  1.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  broth.  2.  The  manufacture  of  the  dough.  3.  The  baking  of  the 
Uscuit. 

In  preparing  the  broth,  61  pounds  of  beef  are  boiled  for  4  hours  with  24 
quarts  of  water,  20  pounds  of  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  garlic,  etc., 
and  the  necessary  spices,  as  ni}tmegs,  cloves,  pepper,  etc.  The  bones  are  then 
removed,  and  the  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  again  boiled  in  the  broth  for 
1^  hours.  By  this  time  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  in  which  half  a  pound  of 
rock  candy  is  dissolved,  which  is  considered  a  preserving  agent.  In  this  way  1 1 
quarts  of  a  very  concentrated  broth  are  obtained,  containing  all  the  soluble  sub- 
stance of  44  pounds  of  beef,  7  pounds  being  lost  in  bonesi  sinew,  etc. 

In  preparing  the  dough,  the  1 1  quarts  of  broth  are  well  mixed  with  100  pounds 
of  flour.  The  dough  thus  formed  is  cut  in  biscuits,  which  are  baked  in  an  oven 
for  1^  hours.  When  cool  they  weigh  180  pounds.  The  composition  of  ibis 
biscuit  is  as  follows  : 

Dry  beef .•...• 5.79 

Dry  flour 76.45 

Fat 6.27 

Dry  vegetables , 2.77 

Spices  and  sugar • 0  92 

W  ater • 7. 80 

10000 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  to  examine 
this  biscuit,  boiled  one  of  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  obtained  a  soup 
similar  to  that  made  by  soaking  common  biscuit  in  rich  broth.  Thus  a  substan- 
tial aod  t«  lerably  palatable  fo.  d  may  be  made,  though  the  commissioners  believed 
that  the  amount  of  nutrim*  nt  was  not  as  great  t^a  in  the  same  quaniiiy  of  fresh 
beef,  as  by  ibe  boiling  some  of  the  nutritive  elements  had  escaped. 

A  well  known  method  of  preserving  meat  by  extracting  the  water,  is  by  pick- 
ling with  salt,  which  absorbs  the  water,  at  the  same  time  penetratir  g  the  tissues 
of  the  meat.  In  pickling,  the  meat  is  well  rubbed  with  sal',  and  after  a  few  days 
it  is  pressed  in  a  press,  and  the  operation  of  rubbing  repeated.  The  meat  is 
then  packed  m  barrels  and  brine  poured  over  it.  Generally  saltpetre  is  used  with 
the  salt,  as  it  conributes  to  the  preservation  of  the  meat  and  imparts  a  fresh 
hue. 

The  opinion  that  the  brine  exracts  only  the  brine  from  the  meat  is  erroneous. 
Liebig,  whose  careful  examinations  of  meat  and  its  constituents,  made  iu  1847, 
should  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  found  that  from  one- third  to  one-half  the 
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elements  of  the  meat  were  absorbed,  and  consequently  the  brine  contains  all  the 
elements  of  both,  and  thus  the  composition  of  the  meat  is  changed  more  bj  pick- 
ling than  by  boiling.  In  boiling,  the  albumen  remains  in  the  meat,  but  in  pick- 
ling it  is  removed  by  the  brine.  Various  other  substances  are  also  removed, 
thus  destroying  much  of  the  power  of  the  food,  and  prodacing  such  changes  as 
may  positively  render  it  unhealthy.  The  scurry  which  afflicts  sailors  is  probably 
caused  by  their  diet  of  salt  meat. 

A  large  quantity  of  pickled  meat,  prepared  in  America,  is  used  in  France*  In 
1866  M.  Girardin  instituted  a  series  of  comparisons,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nutriment  dissolved  in  the  brine.  The  following  is  an 
average  statement  of  their  comparisons  :  , 

Albumen    1.230 

Other  organic  substances • • 3  405 

Phosphoric  acid 481 

Kitchen  salt 29.007 

Other  salts 3.662 

Water 62.226 

100.000 

This  proves  that  pickling  in  this  manner  is  a  very  defective  process  for  preserv- 
ing, and  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  other  process  should  be  discovered  by 
which  large  quantities  of  meat  may  be  preserved  for  transportation.  The  propo- 
sition to  use  sugar  instead  of  salt,  in  order  that  the  brine  may  also  be  used,  is 
worthy  of  attention,  but  the  process  proposed  by  Underwood,  of  Manchester,  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  process  of  nutrition.  He  recommends  the  use 
of  a  solution  of  argillaceous  and  acid  clays,  which  have  been  successfully  used  in 
the  preparation  of  anatomical  specimens  ;  but  t^is  preparation  consists  in  chang- 
ing animal  fibre  into  leather,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  food. 

The  curing  of  meat  by  sm>jkiQg  has  not  yet  been  exactly  demonstrated  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  warmth  induced  causes  a  drying  of  the  meat,  and  the 
creosote,  di:: covered  to  exist  in  smoke,  coagulates  the  albuminous  principles,  and 
renders  them  insoluble.  Besides  these,  it  is  probable  that  ligneous  acid  and 
other  constituents  of  smoke  perform  important  though  uncertain  parts.  Although 
smoked  meat  will  not  compare  with  fresh  in  nutritive  substance,  still  smoked 
meat  is  far  preferable  to  that  pickled  by  salt,  because  by  smoking  none  of  the 
constituents  of  the  meat  are  lost.  But  whether  the  change  caused  by  smoking  does 
not  lessen  the  nutritive  power  of  meat,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined  by 
chemistry  and  physiology. 

Vinegar,  which  we  may  now  obtain  so  cheaply,  is  a  valuable  agent  for  preserv- 
bg  meat  for  some  length  of  time,  if  the  air  is  excluded  from  it ;  and  sulphuric 
acid  was  some  time  ago  recommended  by  Braconnet,  and  more  recently  by 
Robert. 

A  low  temperature  is  one  of  the  best  agents  of  preservation.    Meat  kept  in 
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ioe  houses  irill  not  decompose.  The  corpse  of  PriQce  Mentschicoff,  banished  to 
Siberia  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  92  years 
after  his  death.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  preserving  power  of  cold  is 
found  in  the  mammoth  discovered  by  Pallas  in  Liberia,  all  of  whose  immense 
bulk  was  found  frozen. 

In  England  fish,  especially  salmon,  are  packed  in  ice  for  transportation. 

PRE8BRVATI0K   OF  MILK  AND   EGGS. 

Until  recently  the  preservation  of  milk  has  been  considered  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. Appert  steamed  the  milk  and  put  into  it  the  yolks  of  eggs  before  subjecting 
it  to  his  process.  Lignac,  and  others,  pat  in  sugar  to  facilitate  its  dissolving  and 
to  prevent  soaring.  Steaming  was  then  employed  at  a  temperature  not  quite 
that  of  boiling  till  the  milk  had  become  reduced  to  a  pulp  In  this  condition  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London,  1861.  The  preparation  by 
Faduilhe,  of  London,  was  formed  into  square,  yellowish-white  cakes,  about  one 
inch  in  thickness,  which  are  so  solid  that  they  require  grating  before  they  can  be 
dissolved.  Unprejudicial  experiments  made  with  Faduilhe's  solidified  milk, 
showed  that  it  neither  imparted  the  taste  nor  color  of  mi  k  to  the  liquid  in  which 
it  was  dissolved.  Even  continued  boiling  of  the  substance  in  water  failed  to  give 
a  milky  appearance.  Recently  various  manufacturers  have  mixed  carbonate  of 
soda  with  the  milk,  in  order  to  give  the  solution  a  white  appearance ;  but  this  im- 
parts an  unpleasant  taste. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  milk  was  invented  by  Madru,  by  which  milk  is 
kept  in  its  natural  state  with  all  its  properties  unimpared,  without  steaming  or 
mixing  with  another  subitance.  In  1865,  the  inventor  was  awarded  a  prize  of 
1,500  francs  by  the  ''Association  for  Encouraging  National  Industry/*  In  his 
method  the  milk  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  C,  in  metalhc  bottles, 
and  cooled  when  the  air  is  entirely  secluded.  These  metallic  bottles  are  always 
kept  full,  and  are  provided  with  a  tube  of  tin  or  lead  which  leads  into  a  recep- 
tacle above,  which  is  also  filled  with  milk.  Into  this  receptable  the  milk  rises 
when  expanded  by  heat.  On  the  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  receptacle  is  poured 
a  thin  film  of  olive  oil.  Twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  bottles  are  pat  into  a  tight 
vessel,  which  is  fiUed  with  steam,  and  heated  for  about  an  hour  to  a  temperature 
of  80®  0.  By  this  time  all  the  air  contained  has  escaped,  and  the  milk  is  suffered 
to  cool  down  to  20®  C.  The  volume  of  the  milk  decreases  on  cooling,  and  com- 
pletely fills  the  bottle  and  tube  above  it.  The  tube  i?  compressed  ju8t  above  the 
bottle  with  pincers,  and  then  cut  off  and  soldered  tight.  The  bottle  being  com- 
pletely filled,  the  fluid  cannot  be  shaken,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  butter. 
By  this  method  milk  may  be  preserved  for  months  and  even  years.  Eight  bot- 
tles of  this  milk  were  opened  eight  months  afterwards  and  found  perfectly  pre- 
served ,*  another  bottle,  which  had  been  closed  and  sealed  in  July,  1853,  was 
opened  in  April,  1855,  after  having  been  taken  to  Brazil  and  remaining  there  for 
six  months.  This  milk  was  equal  to  fresh  milk  in  every  respect.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  bursting  of  the  bottles,  they  are  allowed  to  cool,  more  or  less,  before 
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closing,  accordiDg  to  tbe  climate  of  the  region  to  which  they  are  to  be  tahen.  If 
the  milk  is  to  be  taken  to  a  tropical  c  untry,  the  bottles  are  closed  when  at  a  tem- 
perature of  25**  to  26^  R. ;  for  countries  of  temperate  zones,  at  20®.  Mabru*s 
method  seems  to  be  yery  suitable  for  our  dairies,  as  by  it,  in  large  cities,  we  could 
have  the  milk  of  May  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

In  most  methods  for  preserving  eggs,  the  object  is  to  seclude  the  air,  for  the 
shell  is  pierced  with  innumerable  pores  which  freely  transmit  air.  One  of  the 
oldest  methods  is  to  smear  the  eggs  with  grease  ;  another  to  dip  them  in  lime 
water.  The  eggs  are  packed,  with  the  large  ends  upwards,  in  a  stone  crock 
which  is  filled  with  lime  water.  This  lime  water  penetrates  the  shell  and  forms 
the  albuminate  of  lime,  which  excludes  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In  this  way  eggs 
may  be  preserved  for  culinary  purposes,  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  fresh  eggs. 
Another  method  is  to  put  the  eggs  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time,  by  which  the 
albumen  is  made  to  form  a  coagulated  layer  nearest  the  shell.  The  eggs  thus 
prepared  are  kept  in  a  cellar,  packed  in  sawdust,  or,  what  is  sUll  better,  pulver- 
ized charcoal.  It  would  also  be  an  improvement  if  the  eggs  were  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  gum  arable  with  sugar  or  glycerine,  to  prevent  complete  drjing. 
The  plan  of  dipping  the  eggs  in  collodion,  or  a  solution  of  gutta  percha,  though 
theoretically  correct,  will  not  be  found  practical,  on  account  of  the  dissolving 
menstruum,  ether  or  benzole,  penetrating  the  eggs,  thus  rendering  them  unfit  for 
use.  Recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  the  eggs  in  a  solution  of  water- 
glass,  in  order  that  the  chalk-like  egg  shell  may  be  transformed  into  silicate  of 
lime,  and  lose  its  porosity.  The  practicability  of  this  method  has  never  been 
demonstrated ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  constituent  of  this  fluid  will 
penetrate  the  egg  and  render  it  unpalatable. 

FRISKRVATIOir   07  YXGKTABLE  FOOD. 

Of  the  many  substances  used  in  the  preserving  of  vegetable  food  we  will  men- 
tion salt,  vinegar,  alcohol  and  sug^r  as  the  most  important.  Their  use  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  they  cause  chemical  change,  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  the 
seclusion  of  air. 

In  using  salt  for  the  preservation  of  vegetables,  an  extraction  of  water  may 
take  place  as  in  pickling  meat ;  but  this  is  of  secondary  importance.  If  vege- 
tables mixed  with  salt  be  placed  in  a  warm  place,  a  peculiar  fermentation  will 
take  place,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  laciic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  sour  milk. 
It  is  this  acid  which  fills  the  pores  of  sour  crout  and  cucumbers  when  pickled 
with  salt.  In  preserving  by  this  method,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  discover 
the  time  when  the  ftrmentalion  has  reached  its  maximum,  that  the  preparation 
may  be  removed  to  a  cool  place.  If  this  moment  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
vegetables  are  allowed  to  remain  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  lactic  acid,  which 
before  was  of  a  mild  and  palatable  taste,  degenerates  into  butyric  acid,  which  is 
of  foetid  odor,  and  the  fermentation  of  which  is  the  first  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

A  weak  syrup  of  sugar  has  a  tendency  to  decompose  itself  into  vinegar  and 
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•onr  aoidt  when  acted  npon  by  nitrogenooB  snbrtanoes^  bat  a  strong  sjrnip  is  move 
Btable,  and  not  only  reaiMint  intact,  bat  protectc  those  sabfttances  saturated  with 
it  from  decomposition.  On  this  principle  the  preservation  of  frait  is  founded. 
The  juice  of  certun  fruits,  such  as  currants  and  gooeeberries,  when  boiled,  pos* 
sess  the  property  of  formfaig  a  jelly,  and  this  when  combine#  with  sugar,  forms 
the  jelly  prepared  from  fruits.  Fruits  owe  this  property  to  the  coagulation  of 
gelatin  and  to  the  presence  of  pectin  acid,  a  substance  found  throughout  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

In  Oermany,  alcohol  is  rarely  used  for  the  preservation  of  fruits,  but  in  France, 
such  fruits  as  plums  and  prunes  are  preserved  in  brandy,  and  sold  at  the  restaur- 
ants in  the  place  of  the  schnapps  of  northern  Germany. 

Vinegar  is  often  used  in  the  preservation  of  substances  which  are  more  in  use 
as  condiments  and  slimulanu  than  nutritious  food.  In  order  to  keep  such  pre- 
serves the  better,  it  is  advisable  that  the  vinegar  first  applied  be  changed  after  a 
time  for  fresh,  as  it  will  contain  the  water  of  the  vegetables  and  be  made  weaker. 
That  method  which  appears  to  be  of  the  most  importance  is  Appert's,  already 
described.  This  is  especially  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  such  vegetables  aa 
green  peas,  asparagus,  etc.  By  this  method  the  preserves,  however,  often  spoil, 
notwithstanding  great  care  in  the  preparation.  In  Landes,  a  department  of 
France,  the  preservation  of  green  peas  had  became  an  important  branch  of  indus- 
try, which  was  suddenly  checked  in  1850,  bv  the  fermentation  of  butyric  acid  in 
every  case.  Dumas,  then  Minister,  sent  Prof.  Farre  to  discover  the  cause.  He 
recommended  to  close  the  Vessels  in  which  the  vegetables  were  contained,  when 
they  were  at  a  temperature  of  8^  or  10®  above  the  boiling  point.  This  for  a 
time  was  a  sufScient  remedy,  bat  since  1866  a  temperature  of  110®  C.  is  no 
longer  sufficient,  and  that  of  116®  is  required. 

Only  a  few  years  since  the  process  of  drjiog  was  applied  only  to  fruit  and  a 
few  roots,  but  lately  it  has  been  applied  to  all  vegetables.  M.  If  asson  has  greatly 
improved  the  preservation  of  dried  vegetables  by  compressing  them  into  cakes 
about  five  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  by  which  the  action  of  the  air 
is  diminished  on  account  of  their  decreased  surface.  In  this  manner  vegetables 
and  culinary  herbs  are  pressed  an&  placed  in  tin  boxes,  or  wrapped  in  tin  foil, 
for  market  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  celebrated  *<  camp 
food,"  which  consists  of  cabbage,  carrots,  beans,  turnips  and  potatoes,  pr  pared 
in  a  similt  r  manner.  Before  uMng,  it  is  only  necessary  to  soak  this  in  warm 
water  for  half  to  thrte- quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  it  is  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  By  soaking,  the  leaves  are  brought  out  almost  to  their  extent  when 
fresh.  While  this  preparation  does  net  have  the  taste  of  fresh  vegetables,  it  has 
nothing  unpleasant,  and  in  times  when  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be  procured,  and 
for  large  bodies  of  men,  it  is  an  exceUent  substitute.  ObolJet  dp  Go ,  of  Paris, 
have  a  large  establishment,  where  the  preservation  of  vegetables  in  this  manner 
is  carried  on.  A  firm  in  Frankfort  manufactured  pressed  vegetables,  of  which 
they  exhibited  specimens  at  the  Fair  in  Munich,  in  1854,  but  those  did  not  meet 
the  expectations  entertuned  ot  their  value.    The  spinage  and  carrots  of  D.  H. 
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Cantens,  of  Lubeo,  were  better,  and  hie  preparations  are  ^so  famous  that  the 
Baltic  fleet  of  the  Allies  ordered  large  quantities  from  him. 

Recently,  Morel-Fado  has  proposed  a  new  method  for  preparing  compressed 
▼egetables»  which  exists  in  exposing  them  to  steam  of  high  temperature,  and 
afterwards  drying  quickly.  He  says  that  according  to  Masson's  method,  by 
which  yegetables  are  simply  dried,  the  preparation  must  always  have  a  hay -like 
taste,  peculiar  to  dried  yegetables,  and  that  in  course  of  time  they  must  acquire 
an  acid  taste  from  the  slow  ozydation  of  the  albumen  which  has  not  been  coagu- 
lated. In  his  method  the  yegetables  are  washed,  cut,  placed  on  racks,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  steam*  By  this  they  are  boiled  without  losing  any  of 
their  elements.  After  bemg  sufficiently  boiled,  the  racks  are  removed  to  a  room 
through  which  air,  at  the  temperature  of  36^  to  40^,  is  forced  by  machbery. 
When  dried  by  this,  no  more  change  need  be  anticipated,  because  the  albumen 
has  been  coagulated  by  steam. 

For  a  few  years  chemists  and  physiologists  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  important  question,  "  How  can  we  procure  cheap  victuals  ?  Eccentric  heads 
have  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  convert  wood-fibre  into  starch  and  bark  into 
bread.  But  nature  produces  every  year  more  food  than  double  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  earth  could  consume.  For  this  reason  the  study  of  en- 
lightened men  should  be  not  to  create  food  from  substances  not  adapted,  but  to 
preserve  that  which  is  already  at  hand.  From  what  has  been  done  durmg  the 
last  ten  years,  we  may  infer  what  will  be  done  at  no  distant  day.  Bright  hopes 
are  before  us,  and  the  apprehension  of  increasing  prices  of  food  is  unfounded. 
Hitherto  the  preservation  of  food  has  been  subservient  to  the  fastidious  palate  of 
luxury ;  in  future,  this  important  branch  of  industry  will  serve  the  people  at 
large,  and  furnish  good,  cheap  and  nutritious  food. 
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TBE  BEET-ITS  CULTURE,  TROPERTIES  AKD  QUALITIES. 


The  beet  is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Sontbem  Europe — particularlj  of  Spain  and 
Portugal — where  it  grows  wild  upon  (he  sea  shore.  As  a  food  plant  it  is  an  annual; 
as  a  seed  plant  it  is  Mennial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  root  comes  to  perfection  during 
the  first  year,  while  the  seeds  are  not  produced  till  the  second  year. 

All  the  different  yarieties  of  beets  ha^e  been  developed  by  culture  from  the 
wild  plant  Formerly  it  was  bat  little  caltivatedy  but  of  late  more  extensively, 
until,  m  many  places,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  turnips  and  other  roots  as  food 
for  animals.  It  excels  many  other  roots  in  nutritive  qualities ;  thrives  well  in 
most  localities ;  b  attacked  by  few  insects ;  is  less  exhaustive  of  the  soil ;  fur- 
nishes a  more  palatable  food  for  animals ;  and,  above  all,  is  becoming  of  more 
and  more  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Of  all  roots  of  its  kind  the 
beet  attains  the  greatest  size^  In  Belgium  beets  weighing  20  pounds  are  not 
unusual.  While  Napoleon  I  was  a  prisoner  at  SL  Helena,  a  beet  weighing  120 
pounds  was  raised  there,  but  this  enormous  weight  was  obtained  by  a  growth  of 
one  year  and  a  hulf. 

According  to  Block,  the  sugar-beet  contains  87.5  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
900  pounds  of  beets  are  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  rye,  for  nutritive  pur* 
poses. 

OHEHIOAL  AVALTSIS  OF  TSB  BEST. 

According  to  Boussingault's  elementary  analysis,  there  were  contained  in  100 
parts  dried  beets — 

Carbon » 42  75 

Hydrogen • • 5  77 

Oxygen 43.58 

Ni  trogen 166 

Minerals  and  aihes • 6.24 

100.00 
According  to  Way's  chemical  analysis,  100  parts  of  beet  cMitaia — 

Silicious  earth  ••• • •••• ^» 2.57 

Fhosphorio  acid ,^ • .  8.08 

Sulphuric  acid • 3  37 

Carbon • 18  32 
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Oalcareons  earth • 1.95 

Talcose  earth  (magnesia  f ) 2.1 1 

Oligist  iron  (oxide  of  iron  ?) 0.60 

Potash 24  79 

Natron 1 3.75 

Chloride  of  sodium 29.41 

Loss  0.05 

100.00 

The  different  varieties  of  beets  are  distingnished  eztemally  by  the  shape  Mid 
color  of  their  leaves,  leaf-ribs  and  roots ;  internally  by  more  or  less  ciystallixable 
sugar.    In  the  latter  respect  we  have  to  speak  of  the  sugar-beet  only. 

The  sugar  beets  are  varieties  only  of  the  common  beet.  As  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-beet  increased,  new  kinds,  more  prolific  in  sugar^  have  been  ob- 
tained by  French  agriculturists  (de  Dombasli,  and  others).  The  formerly  com- 
mon red  beet  (beta-sylvestris),  although  valuable  for  food,  has  been  discarded  in 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sagar.  Lately,  the  white  Silesian  sugar-beet  (beta  alba) 
has  been  most  extensively  cultivated.  This  beet,  which  is  of  a  white  color, 
grows  for  the  most  part  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its  leaves 
are  not  high  but  wide  spread.  Its  yield  is  great ;  it  is  not  liable  to  injury  from 
drought,  and  is  rioh  in  sugar.  The  beet  with  a  red  and  yellow  skm,  with  white 
and  red  interior,  is  a  variety  of  this. 

The  richest  in  sugar,  after  the  white  Silesian,  is  the  yellow  white  beet,  recom- 
mended by  Dombasli ;  but  it  is  rarely  cultivated  and  contains  but  little  juice. 

The  white  sugar-beet  is  preferred  to  all  other  varieties,  because  its  juice  is 
whiter,  and  therefore  its  color  may  be  removed  more  easily  than  in  other  varie- 
ties. The  smaller  beets,  with  firm  texture,  are  preferred  to  the  larger  varieties, 
as  yielding  more  sugar  in  proportion  to  the  quantity.  According  to  Schadeburg, 
100  pounds  of  ripe  beetSi  of  an  average  weight  of  three  pounds  each,  gave  only 
7  pounds  of  sugar. 

ProC  Biemans,  in  his  report  on  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar, 
mentions  the  red  Guedlinburg  beet,  which,  he  says,  is  deemed  preferable  to  the 
white  Silesian,  because  it  keeps  longer,  contains  more  sugar,  grows  entirely  under 
ground,  and  has  a  small  leaf  crown. 

TBI  raw  R1J88IAV   OB  SIBUUAS  BUGAB'BBn. 

Hermann,  of  Moscow,  has  demonstrated  that  this  root,  of  Russian  origin, 
which  is  used  by  the  Busdan  farmers  for  feeding  cattle,  is  a  root,  spreadbg  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a  plate,  with  few  leaves,  while  its  thin, 
short  and  perpendicular  root  penetrates  the  soil  to  a  depth  not  exoeedmg  one 
foot  It  matures  quickly,  does  not  impoverish  the  soil,  grows  well  in  cold  oil- 
mates,  and  yields  as  much  as  the  best  It  grows  in  cold,  mountsuious  regions, 
which  are  free  from  frost  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  weeks  only  during  the  year. 
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requires  lesa  expense  and  pains  m  cnltirating,  protects,  by  its  plate-shaped  form, 
its  roots  from  heat,  cold  and  drought,  and  yields  a  crop  of  from  two  to  four 
pomids  to  the  square  foot,  which  is  much  easier  to  be  gathered  than  the  larger 
Tariefies.  It  is  said  to  contain  as  much  saccharine  matter  as  the  best  sugar-beet, 
and  from  1  to  1^  per  cent,  more  than  the  common  Silesian  sugar-beet.  This, 
therefore,  might  be  cultiTated  to  advantage  instead  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  also  as 
a  substitute  for  the  potatoe  in  feeding  animals.  Ezperiments  with  this  root  have 
been  conducted  very  satisfactorily,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  desirable  that  a  more  general  trial  should  be  made. 

TBS  PftOPOBTIOV  OF  SUGAR  IV   THS  TABLa-BKXT  SOT  THAT  OV  THX  SUOAR-BUT,   A8 
BZSAROB  QUAHTITT  AND   QUAUTT. 

The  quality  of  the  sugar-beet  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  food  beet  as  6  to  3 ; 
that  is,  &re  parts  of  table-beet  contain  only  m  much  saccharine  and  nulritious 
matter  as  three  of  the  sugar-beet.  Now  if  an  average  crop  of  table  beets  is 
computed  at  10  tons  per  acre,  there  need  to  be  raised  6  tons  only  of  sugar-beets 
upon  the  same  ground  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  saccharine  and  nutritious 
matter.  But  as  under  the  same  circumstances  there  7^  tons  may  be  raised  of 
sugar-beets  per  acre,  it  follows  that  the  culture  of  the  latter  is  attended  with 
greater  profit  for  purposes  of  feeding  also.  Bxperiments  made  in  Silesia  have 
been  still  more  favorable  to  the  sugar-beet  There,  upon  the  same  soil,  have  been 
raised  11^  tons  of  the  long  red  beet  per  acre,  while  of  the  white  sugar-beet 
nearly  10|  tons  per  acre. 

CULTURE. 

OULTURB  OV  Bin  TOR  SBXD. 

As  good  seed  of  a  good  variety  is  seldom  to  be  had,  it  would  seem  advisable, 
as  a  general  thing,  for  each  to  raise  his  own  seed.  The  following  rules  may  be 
of  advantage. 

1.  The  chief  thing,  after  having  secured  a  good  variety,  is  to  propagate  it 
alone,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  will  secure  it  from  admixture.  To  secure 
this,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  other  kind  is  planted  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
If  you  wish  to  cul'ivate  two  or  more  kinds,  they  should  be  planted  at  proper  dis* 
tances. 

<•  In  gathering  the  crop,  select  the  finest  specimens  for  seed.  They  should  be 
those  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  variety.  The  white  sugar>  beets, 
for  instance,  should  possess  very  markedly  all  the  characters  of  that  variety  as 
described  above«-shguld  have  a  firm  texture,  without  a  red  tinge  upon  the 
leaves,  and  not  growing  too  high  above  the  ground,  for  such  are  found  to  contain 
less  saccharine  matter. 

8.  From  the  seed  beets,  whose  roots  must  be  uninjured,  cut  ofif  the  leaves  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  embryo  seed  stalk,  and  thus  securing  a  vigor- 
eas  seed  stalk  for  the  next  year 
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4.  Place  (he  beets  upright  in  any  cellar  or  vault  protected  from  tbe  frost.  The 
roots  should  be  coyered  with  sand,  which  should  be  moistened  whenever  it  be- 
comes dry.    Protect  well  from  mice. 

5.  For  raising  seed,  select  a  well  protected  piece  of  ground  with  a  southern 
slope.  The  soil  should  be  a  strong  loam  containing  much  lime  ;  for  the  beet  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  potash  plants,  and  the  seed  is  better  perfected  and  ripens 
sooner  the  more  lime  there  is  in  the  soil.  When  this  ingredient  is  wanliog  it 
must  be  supplied.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  seed  plants  never  do  so 
weU  in  the  garden  as  in  the  open  field. 

6.  The  piece  of  ground  must  be  surrounded  by  a  good  fence,  which  wi  1  pro* 
tect  the  crop  against  all  mjuries  from  animals. 

7.  In  the  fall,  drill  the  soil  as  in  raising  beets ;  but  little  more  work  will  be 
necessary  in  spring.    The  soil  requires  no  manure. 

8.  In  spring,  after  the  last  frost,  take  out  the  beets  carefully  into  the  fresh  air, 
and  plant  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  as  deep  as  they  formerly  grew. 
Plant  them  twice  as  far  apart  as  they  stood  in  the  field ;  for  experience  has  de- 
monstrated that  single  beets  planted  at  this  distance  produce  twice  as  well  as 
when  planted  more  densely. 

9.  During  spring  and  summer  loosen  the  ground  several  times  and  carefully 
free  it  from  weeds.  Shortly  before  or  after  blossoming,  the  tip  of  the  seed  stalk 
should  be  cut  off  in  order  that  the  seed  may  lipen  sooner  and  more  perfectly.  It 
is  also  advisable  that  each  stalk  be  supported  by  a  stick  while  ripening. 

10.  Tbe  teed  stalks  should  be  gathered  from  time  to  time,  as  they  become 
yellowish  or  bluish.  As  the  seed  falls  out  easily,  and  is  eaten  by  burds,  the  stalks 
should  be  bound  together  in  small  bundles,  dried,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
mice,  till  the  time  for  threshing  and  cleaning. 

1 1.  In  winter  the  seed  is  spread  out  on  a  level  floor,  beaten  out  with  a  stick  or 
stripped  by  hand,  cleaned  and  packed  in  close  boxes  secure  from  mice. 

12.  Beet  seed  should  not  be  raised  on  the  same  spot  every  year,  for  the  soil 
becomes  deprived  of  those  elements  which  are  necessary  to  its  perfect  development. 

13.  The  culture  of  beet  seed  will  become  profitable  if  the  grower,  by  care  and 
attention,  succeeds  in  raising  good  and  constant  kinds. 

14.  A  change  of  seed  is  necessary  as  soon  as»  for  instance,  the  white  sugar  beet 
degenerates--that  is,  shows  reddish  stripes  within. 

SACCBARIHB   BtJBsTAl^Ol   IK    THB  BSXT. 

The  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  varies  much  according  to  climate,  soil,  ma- 
nuring and  variety.  In  calcareous,  unmanured  soil  the  beets  contain  more  sugar 
than  in  a  rich  mould,  or  in  fresh  manured  ground.  The  long  beets  growing  above 
ground  contain  only  3  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  the  yellow  ball-shaped  beets  from  6  to 
6  per  cent. ;  whife  the  sugar  beets  contain  from  9  to  10  per  cent. 

The  saccharine  substance  in  the  body  of  the  beet  continues  to  be  developed 
during  the  first  month  after  gathering,  but  deoreaees  after  that,  while  (he  aaecha- 
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rine  substance  in  tbe  so-called  *'  tail-piece/'  which  is  the  richest  portion  of  the 
beet,  increases  dariog  four  months  after  gathering.  This  property  determines  the 
proper  time  for  manufacturing. 

Beets  which  are  kept  during  winter  for  seed  detelop  the  seed  stalk  in  spring  at 
the  expense  of  the  saccharine  matter  accumulated  during  the  preyious  year. 
They  also  send  out  secondary  roots,  which,  though  containing  sugar,  are  small, 
and  for  the  greater  part  lost  in  gathering,  preserving  and  cleaning.  For  this  rea* 
son  beets  for  sugar  should  be  of  the  first  year's  growth. 

According  to  the  chemical  investigations  of  Hermann  of  Moscow,  the  beet  is 
always  richer  in  sugar  in  temperate  than  in  hot  climates. 

As  a  plant  of  late  maturity,  the  beet  requires  rather  more  of  a  warm  than  a 
cold  climate.  The  young  plants  may  endure  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  but 
severe  night-frosts  impede  then*  growth.  Everywhere  in  Germany,  except  in 
inclement  mountainous  regions,  the  beet  is  already  grown  more  or  less  extensively. 
Even  in  Northern  Germany,  beets  cf  16  pounds  weight  have  been  frequently 
raised. 

In  wet  warm  years  the  quantity  of  the  yield  will  be  large,  while  in  dry,  warm 
seasons  the  beets  will  contain  more  saccharine  substance.  Wet,  cold  weather 
produces  more  watery  substance  in  the  beet,  and  renders  it  less  valuable  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  Severe  frosts  in  autumn  injure  the  beet  if  its  leaves  are 
removed  before  gathering.  It  is  said  that  the  beet  deprived  of  earth  and  leares, 
freezes  when  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  of  from  28  to  29  (Fahr). 
If  the  beet  is  but  slightly  injured  by  the  frost  it  will  rot.  It  withstands  drought 
better  than  any  other  roots  of  its  kind.  It  is  grown  in  the  most  varying  climates, 
for  we  find  it  in  Germany,  Bu?sia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  Northern  France,  Belgium, 
'  &c.,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  its  native  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal* 

TBS  SOIL. 

The  beet,  if  well  cultivated,  thrives  in  all  soils  except  those  very  sterile  and  dry, 
or  very  wet  and  cold.  It  thrives  best  in  black  alluvial  bottom  land,  and  in  deep 
loam  rich  in  humus.  In  ordinary  soil,  with  proper  cultivation,  food-beets  from  10 
to  20  pounds  in  weight  may  be  raised.  The  beet  thrives  well  over  a  subsoil  of 
marl,  while  soil  having  a  sandy  subsoil  is  injurious.  From  this  it  appears  that 
beets  grow  best  in  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  that 
they  will  grow  in  any  soil  which  will  produce  potatoes.  Soil  containing  peat  or 
muck  in  the  snbsoil  will  not  grow  beets. 

Those  beets  wbich  grow  above  ground  thrive  best  in  a  compact  shallow  soil. 
The  peifdctly  white  beet,  with  spreading  leaves,  grows  best  in  sandy  soil.  In 
compsct,  heavy  soils  the  beet  throws  off  numerous  roots,  which  render  cleaning 
difficu't,  and  a  stony  soil  prevents  regularity  in  the  formation  of  roots. 
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BOTAXXOV   OW  OBOFS. 

Althongb  the  beet  possesseB  great  adsptation  to  curonmBtaaces,  yet  the  laigett 
jield  is  secured  by  a  proper  rotation  of  eropa.  Beets  are  not  a  proper  crop  to 
precede  winter  crops,  for  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw  will  faU  short,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  whole  form.  If,  then,  the  farmer  desires  to  engage  in  the  culture  of 
beets,  he  must  discontinue  the  growing  of  winter  crops,  or  if  this  is  impracticable, 
practice  a  rotation.  After  beets  barley  may  fidlow,  and  after  barley  oats»  as  both 
crops  extract  but  little  potash  from  the  soil,  thus  leaTmg  sufficient  for  the  beets. 

The  proper  system  of  cultiyating  beets  is  by  rotation,  as,  after  a  crop  of  winter 
grain,  the  ground  is  already  prepared  for  the  beets,  and  the  manure  which  the 
previous  grain  crop  received  is  noir  in  a  condition  to  be  most  beneficial  to  it 

The  rotation  of  crops  in  the  Magdeburg  district  differs  in  different  localities; 
the  80-called  factorj-farms,  which  grow  beeu  almost  exclusively,  being  distbguished 
from  those  which  do  not  grow  them  exclusively. 

1.  The  factory-farms  are  mostly  in  close  vicinity  to  Magdeburg.  The  fields  are 
divided  into  two  or  three,  sometimes  four  portions.  As  wheat  extracts  much 
potash  from  the  soil,  it  has  been  thought  an  improper  crop  to  precede  beets.  On 
these  farms  barley  is  grown  the  first  year  and  beets  the  second,  or  even  for  two 
or  three  years  afterwards;  and  this  rotation  is  ^aid  to  succeed  very  well. 

2.  On  those  farms  where  the  culture  of  the  beet  is  not  exclusive,  it  has  its  proper 
place  in  the  rotation,  and  not  more  than  one-sixth  to  one-third  is  planted  with 

.  beets.  At  a  meeliog  of  agriculturists  at  Magdeburg,  it  was  determined  never  to 
plant  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  in  beets,  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  very 
favorable  condition,  when  the  extent  might  be  doubled.  Dr.  Koppe,  of  WoUu- 
pand  Eienits,  in  the  Oder  valley,  whose  farm  comprises  2,200  Prussian  acres, 
devotes  750  acres  to  the  culture  of  beets.  At  the  meeting  spoken  of  above,  the 
following  rotation  was  recommended  for  that  district :  1,  clover ;  2,  winter  crops ; 
3,  hoed  crops  or  beets ;  4,  summer  crops. 

Mr.  Rimpeau,  who  possesses  3,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  plants  800  acres 
with  beets  evexy  year,  has  advised  the  following  rotation:  1,  winter  crops;  2, 
beets ;  3,  summer  crops ;  4,  hoed  crops. 

Many  farmers  grow  sugar  beets  after  potatoes  on  manured  ground ;  others 
grow  them  in  clear  fallow,  and  then  reduce  or  entirely  discard  wheat  In  Bohe- 
mia, and  especially  on  the  manor  of  Straus,  the  foJlowing  rotation  is  adopted : 
1,  mixed  fodder,  well  manured  ;  2,  wheat;  8,  peas;  4,  rye;  6,  beets;  6,  barley 
with  clover;  7,  clover;  8,  wheat;  9,  beets;  10,  oats. 

In  sections  not  very  productive,  the  following  rotations  may  be  introduced : 
1,  winter  crops,  manured ;  2,  beets;  3,  summer  crops  with  clover ;  4,  clover  fal- 
low. 

According  to  Hoverden,  on  the  factory-farms  of  Silesia  beets  are  succeeded  by 
summer  crops  every  tlird  or  fourth  year. 

In  Crespel  Delisse,  the  oldest  sugar  factory  of  Northern  France,  the  foUowiog 
rotation  for  100  acres  is  usually  adopted : 
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100  acres  winter  crops*  manured. 
80  acres  beets*  20  acres  potatoes. 
100  acres  beets. 

70  acres  barley*  20  acres  baans*  10  acres  vetch. 
100  acres  beets. 

70  acres  barley*  20  acres  beans*  10  acres  beets. 
40  acres  doyer*  60  acres  beets. 
100  acres  beets. 
60  acres  oats*  40  acres  retch. 

BisToaATiov  or  SOIL  xzBAn$T«n  BY  van  ouixubm* 

For  the  restoration  of  soil  exhausted  by  beets*  the  use  of  organic  manures  and 
the  cultiyation  of  other  suitable  crops.  For  this  purpose  lucerne  in  grown  exten- 
sively in  Europe*  but  in  this  country  the  culture  of  clover  will  be  found  the  best 
fertilizer*  as  well  as  a  profitable  crop.  The  good  effects  of  growing  clover  are 
apparent*  even  should  three  crops  of  beets  succeed*  and  the  advantages  are  not 
diminished  should  potatoes  be  grown  one  season*  for  they  prepare  the  ground  better 
for  the  growth  of  beets. 

It  was  once  the  popular  opinion  that  beets  produce  largely*  but  contain  less 
saccharine  matter*  in  manured  than  in  unmanured  soil.  For  this  reason  there  was 
a  continual  dispute  between  the  pfoducer  and  manufacturer  on  the  question  of 
manuring ;  the  latter  contending  titiat  beets  should  be  grown  in  unmauured  sml* 
because*  when  manured*  the  beets  contain  a  large  amount  of  earthly  salts*  which 
render  the  extraction  of  saccharine  matter  more  difficult  and  imperfect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  grower*  having  his  own  profit  in  view*  endeavored  to  produce  the 
largest  quantity  by  manuring.  For  this  reason  the  manufacturers  have  protected 
themselves  by  contract,  in  which  a  normal  yield  per  acre  was  specified.  And  If 
the  crop  exceeded  this*  the  price  was  reduced  in  a  certain  ratio.  This  practioe  in- 
duced many  growers  to  discard  manuring.  The  yield  commonly  agreed  upon  was 
189  cwts.  of  beets  and  73  cirts.  of  leaves  on  unmanured  ground*  and  206  cwts.  of 
beets  and  85  cwts  of  leaves  on  manured  land.  It  is  always  more  profitable  to 
grow  beets  on  unmanured  soil*  and  every  grower  who  is  a  manufacturer  will 
govern  himself  accordingly.  Ohemical  analysis  has  shown  that  beets  grown  on 
freshly  manured  soil  contain  more  watery  substances.  In  100  pounds  of  such 
beets  88  pounds  of  watery  substance  was  found,  while  100  pounds  of  beets  grown 
on  unmanured  soil  contained  but  80  pounds  of  moisture. 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  manure  is*  of  course,  different  in  different  localities. 
The  richer  the  mould  and  more  compact  the  soil*  the  more  detrimental  is  manur- 
ing ;  while  a  loose*  sandy  soil  requires  some  manure.  The  kind  of  manure  used 
is  also  of  importance.  Stable  manure  is  considered  the  best.  According  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Hoverden  of  Silesia*  beets  yield  50  per  cent,  more  sugar 
when  manured  with  rotten  manure  than  when  manured  with  fresh  straw  dung. 
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Sheep  manmre  is  best  for  raising  seed.  French  agriculturists  have  fotmd  by  ex- 
perience that,  by  the  use  of  stable  manure,  much  potash  and  ammonia  are  contained 
in  the  beets,  which  constituents  are  detrimental  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Many  farmers  haul  the  manure  upon  the  ground  in  the  fall  or  winter,  spread  it 
uniformly,  and  plow  it  under  as  soon  as  may  be  in  the  spring.  Others  plow  their 
fields  three  times  in  the  fall ;  first  shallow,  then  deep,  and  third  shallow,  plowing 
under  the  manure. 

Marl  is  highly  recommended  in  beet  culture,  but,  according  to  M.  Koeg^l,  an 
agriculturist  of  Pomerania,  beets  manured  abundantly  with  fresh  marl  require  a 
peculiar  preparation  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  For  this  reason  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  crop  preceding  the  beets. 

Lime,  also,  is  a  very  efficient  agent,  both  in  its  primary  effects  and  as  a  ncutral- 
izer  of  the  many  iojarious  acids  which  are  formed  in  the  soil.  In  northern  France 
and  in  the  Magdeburg  district  lime  is  used  as  a  preventive  of  the  beet  disease 
with  good  results.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  lime  does  not  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  stable  manure,  and  he  who  considers  other  manures  super- 
flous  will  find  the  old  proverb,  "Marl  and  lime  make  rich  parents  but  poor 
children,''  verified. 

M.  Hanewald  long  since  recommended  bone  dust  as  a  mo«t  effectual  manure. 
The  manner  of  applying  it  is  as  follows  :  The  bone  dust  is  mixed  with  the  drain- 
ing fiom  the  dung  hill  and  fermented.  It  is  then  treated  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  five  parts  water  and  one  part  muriatic  acid ;  this  is  left  ui^disturbed  for  several 
months,  and  is  applied  to  the  soil  immediately  before  preparing  it  for  the  reception 
of  seed. 

Onano  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  England  and  Germany  as  a  manure  in  the 
culture  of  beets,  and  with  success.  In  Saxony  experiments  with  genuine  Peru* 
vian  guano  and  stable  manure  in  the  culture  of  beets  resulted  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

On  sandy  soil  were  gathered  from  the  aore  without  manure 16,800 

Manured  with  two  cwts.  of  guano 26,800 

"        one  hundred  cwts.  of  stable  manure • 22,600 

**  **  **  and  one  cwt.  of  guano.     27,600 

«'  '<  **  and  two  cwts.  of  guano    30,600 

Generally,  one  pound  of  guano  will  produce  in  the  first  year  frx>m  46  to  60 
pounds  of  beets.  The  quantity  of  guano  required  is  fiom  two  to  three  cwts.  per 
acre  on  heavy  soil,  and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  cwts.  on  light  soil.  Experiments 
instituted  in  both  England  and  Germany  show  that  one  cwt.  of  guano  is  equivalent 
to  sixty  or  seventy  cwts.  of  stable  manure,  but,  as  guano  costs  so  much  more, 
stable  manure  may  be  best  used  as  an  adjuvant. 

Guano  is  uniformly  used  mixed  with  some  other  substance,  as,  for  instance, 
ashes  are  to  be  preferred.  The  mode  of  spreading  guano  upon  the  ground  differs. 
Sometimes  it  is  distribu'ed  by  a  seive,  at  others  broadcast  by  hand  and  harrowed 
In  before  sowing  the  seed.    The  English,  when  sowing  beets  in  rows,  use  a  drill 
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wUob  18  80  eonstrncted  that  a  giren  quantity  of  the  guano  mixture  falls  first  into 
the  8oil»  whioh  is  then  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  upon 
whieh  the  seed  is  then  deposited.  In  the  Magdeburg  distriot,  guano  and  every 
other  similar  manure  is  deposited  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sef  d,  and,  used 
in  this  manner,  one  hundred  weight  of  guano  has  produced  extraordinary  effects. 
The  so-called  '*  pinch  manuring''  has  been  practiced  with  success,  and  is  not  so 
troublesome  as  might  appear.  By  this  method  a  small  quantity  ot  guano  is  strewn 
around  the  plant  juat  before  hoeing. 

OULTITATIOK  07  TBI  SOIL. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  beets  than  a  thorough 
and  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  will  enable  the  beet  to  penetrate  deeply  with 
its  root,  obtain  nourishment  from  the  subsoil,  and  will  also  enable  it  the  better  to 
withstand  extremes  of  unfavorable  weather.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
beet  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  and  to  this  depth  the  ground  should 
be  broken  up  by  means  of  the  common  plow,  and  afterwards  with  the  subsoil 
plow. 

In  Silesia,  the  land  intended  for  the  culture  of  beets  is  generally  plowed  four 
times,  and  every  time  harrowed,  and,  if  necessary,  rolled. 

When  the  culture  in  rows  is  adopted,  the  ground  is  broken  up  in  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  surface  drains  plowed.  Surface  drains  are  always  necessary,  if  the  field 
has  Iain  in  rough  furrows  dnriog  winter  and  is  not  underdrained. 

Some  farmers  recommend  to  turn  the  stubble  field  shallow,  and  to  press  down 
the  furrows  with  the  roller.  This  allows  the  weeds  to  spring  up  soon,  when  they 
may  be  eradicated,  after  which  the  deep  plowing  takes  place. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fields  free  from  weeds.  Beets  should 
not  be  sown  until  the  weeds  have  been  removed,  and  this  should  be  done  with 
th6  harrow  after  every  plowing. 

TBI  PLAHTItfG  AND   TRANSPLANTINQ  HSTH0D8. 

The  majority  of  farmers  are  in  favor  of  planting  beets  directly  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  intended  to  mature ;  a  few  advocate  and  practice  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  young  plants  from  hot-beds.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  *'the  truth  lies 
in  the  middle'' — much  depending  upon  rotation  of  crops,  condition  of  soil,  and 
local  circumstances.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  former  method  lies  in  the  larger 
yield,  amounting  to  30  per  cent.,  and  economy  of  labor,  while  the  frequent  loss 
of  the  tap  root,  the  withering  and  consequent  backwardness  of  transplanted  beets, 
is  a  weighty  objection  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  transplanted  beets  are 
said  to  thrive  more  vigorously,  contain  less  saccharine  matter  in  the  leaves,  and 
to  produce  seed  better  than  those  not  transplanted.  The  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  never  advisable  are,  compact  and  especially  grassy  soils.  Much  labor  is 
necessary  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  particularly  if  the  season  be  wet. 
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YRIFABIHG  THB  BUD. 

For  p]aiiti|ig»  perfectly  ripe  seed  ifl  required,  and  all  unripe  seed  ehould  be 
separated  with  the  utmost  care,  to  insure  uniformity  in  growth.  Well  preserred 
seed  will  retain  its  germinating  power  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  well  to  obtam 
seed  from  localities  celebrated  for  beet  culture.  Farmers  mtending  to  grow  beets 
for  the  manufacturer,  will  do  well  to  apply  to  him  for  seed,  as  it  is  to  his  interest 
also  that  the  best  be  planted. 

^s  much  of  the  future  value  of  the  crop  depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
seed,  the  following  is  an  account  of  its  preparation : 

1.  The  French  agriculturists,  among  whom  is  Chartien,  some  years  since 
adopted  the  following  method  in  preparing  seed  for  drill  plantiag :  After  thresh- 
ing out  the  seed  it  is  stamped  with  the  feet  or  beaten  in  a  wooden  trough  until 
the  hulls  are  removed  and  few  seeds  cohere  together.  By  this  treatment  the 
seed  loses  about  one  third  its  weight,  and  as  greater  uniformity  is  secured  fat 
drilling,  one-third  is  saved  in  quantity.  By  this  method  also  much  labor  is  saved. 
When  the  seed  is  well  cleaned,  there  is  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  thiDDing  and  transplanting  is  done  away  with.  The  small  and  unripe  grains 
are  separated  by  sifting  through  a  seive. 

2.  For  ffermnaUnff  the  teed,  Peters,  of  Guestrow,  recommends  the  foUowing 
process  :  The  seed  is  soaked  from  24  to  7t  hours  in  water.  If  further  germina- 
tion is  desired,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  the  seed  placed  in  a  bacr,  and  this  into  a 
bed  of  hay  or  straw,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  not  more  than  three  days. 
After  this  treatment  seeds  will  sprout  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  If  soaked  but 
24  hours,  and  afterwards  treated  as  above,  they  will  germinate  in  nine  days ;  if 
soaktd  for  48  hours,  in  seven  dajs.  /Another  method  is  to  soak  the  seed  in 
warm  water  for  24  hours,  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  vessel  covered 
with  a  thick  woolen  cloth  and  placed  in  a  warm  room  for  from  four  to  six  days. 
A  third  method  is  to  soak  the  seed  in  a  miziure  of  muriatic  acid  and  water  for  12 
hours ;  it  is  then  put  in  an  old  linen  bag,  placed  in  a  basket,  and  covered  over 
with  stable  manure.  In  24  hours  the  warmth  will  cause  the  germs  to  appear, 
when  seeding  must  be  done  without  delay. 

For  planting  germinated  seeds  a  proper  time  should  be  chosen  ;  it  should  not 
be  done  too  early  in  spring  lest  germination  should  be  checked,  especially  if  bad 
weather  for  some  dajs  should  succeed  planting. 

Seeds  grown  in  high  and  cold  climates  will  produce  beets  richer  in  sugar  when 
planted  in  warmer  climates.  For  this  reason  the  French  manufacturers  obtain 
their  supply  of  seeds  from  Silesia,  Sweden,  &c. 

OXILTURS  OF   SBXD  BBDS. 

For  the  transplanting  method  it  is  necessary  to  grow  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
beets.    For  this  purpose  the  foUowing  conditions  will  be  required  : 

1.  A  well  protected  warm  bed  is  selected.  The  vegetable  garden  is  the  moat 
lavorable  spot,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  morning  and  at  noon. 
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%  If  tlie  gftfden  cannot  be  nied  fot  this  purpote  the  phnts  mnst  be  grown  in 
an  open  field>  and  upon  the  best  soU  possible.  The  beds  should  be  protected 
from  winds  by  dead  hedges  of  straw  and  brash. 

8.  For  seed  I>eds  the  twentieth  part  of  the  land  to  be  cultivated  will  be  re- 
quired ;  for  instance,  if  ten  acres  are  to  be  planted  with  beets,  hdf  an  acre  will 
be  necessary  for  seed  beds. 

4.  The  beds  must  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  well  manured  with 
stable  manure,  or,  as  is  preferred,  sheep  duig  or  gnsno.  In  the  fall  the  ground 
should  be  dug  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep,  and  well  cleaned^  of  weeds. 
Bochler  recommends  that  in  the  fall  stable  manure  be  weQ  mixed  and  covered  in. 

5.  The  seeds  are  put  in  rows  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  at  a  distance  of 
h  Jf  an  inch  from  each  other.  They  should  not  be  sown  broadcast,  for  it  is  then 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  cleared  of  weeds. 

6.  For  protection  from  cold  and  rain  the  seeds  should  be  thinly  covered  with 
straw  immediately  after  sowing.  This  straw  is  kept  down  by  sticks  laid  across. 
In  two  weeks  the  straw  is  removed,  but  if  severe  frosts  are  apprehended  it  must 
be  replaced. 

7.  For  protection  agunst  weeds,  sawdust,  chips,  &c.,  are  strewed  upon  the 
seed  rows,  and  weeds  between  the  rows  are  removed  by  tihe  hoe. 

8.  If  the  plants  do  not  grow  well  they  should  receive  an  application  of  manure 
from  the  hen-house,  liquid  manure  or. guano.  In  very  dry  weather  only  they 
should  be  watered  with  a  mixture  of  river  and  duig  water.  If  the  plants  stabd 
too  thick  they  should  be  thinned,  lest  they  become  weak  and  the  stems  too  long. 

9.  The  plants  remain  in  the  beds  until  they  attain  the  siae  of  the  little  finger, 
at  which  time  they  will  withstand  drought  better  and  grow  more  rapidly  on  trans- 
planting. They  should  be  pulled  with  great  caution.  If  the  ground  is  hard  it 
must  be  watered.  Some  recouHnend  a  cq)ioas  wetting,  that  the  soil  may  stick  to 
the  roots ;  others  recommend  to  lift  the  plants  with  a  spade.  In  order  to  keep 
the  plants  from  withering,  the  roots  are  dipped  by  the  handful  in  a  mixture  of 
soil,  cow-dung  and  water. 

10.  The  leaves  are  then  out  off  three  or  four  inches  from  the  root,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  bud-leaves.  The  plants  are  then  packed  closely  in  bas- 
kets, and  well  watered.  If  transplanting  cannot  be  dene  immediately,  the  roots 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  moist  cellar.  Generally  speaking,  no  more  plants 
should  be  dug  than  can  be  set  out  without  delay. 

TDCX  TOR  SOWIHG  AND   TRASBPLAHTZNO. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  and  transplanting  is  when  the  ground  is  properly 
warmed,  cultivated  and  pulverised,  of  the  proper  moisture,  and,  when  frosts  are 
no  longer  to  be  apprehended ;  and  in  transplanting,  when  the  proper  growth  of 
young  plants  is  obtained. 

1.  The  time  of  towing  depends  upon  elimaUf  loeaikm  and  ntUur$  of  the  toil.  As 
the  beet  is  a  plant  of  slow  matutity,  it  should  be  sown  as  early  as  may  be,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  fully  deyebped  both  in  growth  and  chemical  eon- 
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stitaents.  In  warmer  olimates  they  may  be  town  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  in  more  northern  p  aces  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  April ;  while  in 
colder  climates  it  should  be  done  doriDg  the  month  of  May.  Better  crops  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  rather  ]ate  than  too  early.  In  warm  yalleys,  protected 
from  cold  winds,  seed  may  be  sown  earlier  than  in  fields  not  so  farorably  sitaated. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  a  strong^  clean 
and  dry  soil  the  seed  may  be  sown  earlier  than  in  any  other  kind.  ^ 

2.  The  time  of  irantpUmUng  is  determined  by  the  same  physical  conditions  of 
localities.  In  warm  localities  the  plants  will  recover  sooner  from  the  eflfects  of 
remoyal ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  transplanting  method  is  more  adrantageoas  in 
warm  than  in  cold  olimates.  Transplanting  may  be  performed  when  the  soil  is 
too  wet  for  planting  the  seed ;  on  the  contrary,  seed  may  be  planted  when  the 
ground  is  not  mobt  enough  for  transplanting.  If  the  young  plants  are  not  suffi- 
ciently grown,  the  transplanting  should  be  postponed,  howerer  farorable  other 
conditions  may  be.  As  a  general  thing,  tjransplanting  should  take  place  during 
the  month  of  June. 

3.  If  beets  are  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  seed  should  not  all  be 
planted  at  once,  for  in  this  case  summer  work  may  accumulate  too  much  at  one 
time  and  not  be  properly  done. 

THK  7ULNTIHO  MXTHOD. 

A.  The  culture  in  hede.  This  is  most  profitable  in  hilly  and  mountainous  re- 
gions, or  for  small  farmers.    The  seed  is  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  rows. 

1.  Sowing  hroa  aU.  This  is  to  be  discouraged,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
weeding  and  hoeing. 

2.  Sowing  in  rowe  is  more  advisable  and  in  general  use.  "With  proper  instru- 
ments, small  furrows  are  made  across  the  beds  at  the  distance  of  1^  feet  apart. 
In  these  the  seed,  already  germinated,  is  laid  at  regular  distances,  and  covered 
lightly  with  the  rake. 

B.  The  culture  in  rows.  In  extensive  culture  this  method  is  much  more  profit- 
able, on  account  of  the  facility  it  gives  to  weeding  and  cultivatmg.  The  princi- 
pal methods  of  cultivating  in  rows  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Formerly  the  seed  was  laid  on  every  second  or  third  ridge  of  the  freshly 
plowed  furrows,  at  a  distance  of  1  to  1^  feet  apart.  Two  or  more  grains  are 
placed  in  one  spot.    Land  thus  sown  remains  rough  and  uneven. 

2.  Sowing  in  rows  on  land  plowed  and  harrowed  is  done  m  rows  from  1  to  1^ 
feet  apart,  either  with  the  drill  or  by  hand.  In  seeding  with  the  drill,  the  **  beet 
planter,''  with  furrower,  scraper  and  roller  attached,  is  recommended.  Dr.  Eoppe 
opposes  the  drill,  saying  that  planting  by  hand  is  better  and  but  little  more  expen- 
sive. 

Seeding  by  hand  is  done  either  in  furrows  marked  out  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
measuring  with  a  stick  at  the  time  of  planting. 

3.  Planting  on  ridges  is  sometimes  adopted.  In  this  case  the  ridges  should  be 
thrown  up  by  the  plow,  and  afterwards  rolled  lightly^  m  order  that  the  top  of  the 
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ridge  may  be  flattened,  and  any  open  spaces  filled.  The  seed  is  then  planted  at 
regular  distances  as  before. 

In  sloping  fields  much  skill  is  required  in  making  ridges,  lest  the  crop  is  injured 
by  the  earth  being  washed  away.  If  the  field  will  admit,  it  should  be  thrown  into 
ridges  at  right  angles  to  the  slope ;  if  it  will  not,  cross  ridges  should  be  thrown  up 
at  proper  distances,  which  will  drain  off  superfluous  water.  The  adrantage  of 
this  method  is  that  the  crop  is  less  liable  to  be  beaten  down  in  heayy  showers  and 
covered  with  debris,  neither  is  it  liable  to  be  injured  by  extreme  wet  weather. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  come  into  general  use  in  some  localities.  According  to 
experiments  made  in  Saxony,  beets  grown  on  ridges  yield  15  per  cent,  more  than 
those  grown  on  level  fields.  The  dibtance  apart  of  the  ridges  should  be  about  30 
inches.  Very  recently  it  has  been  contended  by  some  that  the  soil  becomes  too 
dry  in  the  ridges,  and  the  germination  of  seed  retarded,  and  therefore  this  method 
has  been  discarded  by  many* 

4.  The  Hohenheim  method  is  as  follows :  The  ground  is  furrowed  3  inches  deep, 
at  a  di&tance  of  1^  feet ;  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  furrow,  12  or  14  being  placed 
together.  By  this  method  the  young  plants  obtain  sufficient  moisture,  and  at  the 
same  time  protection  from  cold  and  wind.  In  hoeing,  the  ridge  thrown  up  from 
the  furrow  is  drawn  around  the  plants,  and  the  roots  are  made  to  grow  under 
ground,  which  increases  the  yield  of  sugar. 

TRANBPLiLNTINQ    MXTHOD. 

1.  Beets  may  be  transplanted  into  beds  or  ridges,  as  in  the  planting  method. 
It  is  better  that  the  crop  should  be  too  thin  than  too  thick,  for  if  too  thick  the 
beets  will  be  smaller,  and  require  more  labor  in  cultivation  and  cleaning. 

2.  The  best  plants  only  should  be  transplanted.  The  smaller  ones  may  remain 
in  the  seed  bed. 

3.  For  planting,  the  workman  should  use  the  dibble,  an  instrument  with  which 
to  make  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  root.  The  plant  should  not  be  planted  lower 
than  it  stood  in  the  seed  bed,  and  the  earth  should  be  pressed  down  lightly  about 
it.  In  planting  large  fields  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  plow,  but  in  no  case  is  the 
practice  of  placing  the  roots  in  the  furrow  to  be  covered  by  the  next  slice. com- 
mendable, for  in  this  case  the  plants  will  not  stand  perpendicular,  and  their  growth 
will  be  impeded. 

irUMBIB  OF  BSXDS  TO  BB  FLAITTBD  TOOSTHSB. 

Of  course  every  seed  endowed  with  vitality  will  germinate,  under  favorable 
circumstances ;  but  as  we  may  neither  assure  ourselves  of  the  vitality  of  seeds, 
nor  always  control  oircumstances,  how  shall  we  be  governed  in  planting  ?  The 
number  of  seeds  oontained  in  one  seed  husk  varies  from  2  to  6 ;  but  as  these, 
after  germinating,  are  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  drought,  or  accident,  we  can 
not  determine  precisely  the  number  to  be  deposited  together.  In  some  cases  seed- 
hnsks  are  planted  singly ;  in  others,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Wirtemburg  Central 
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Manor,  12  or  14  are  planted  together ;  and  it  is  elaimed  that  too  many  ia  better 
than  too  few.  On  thie  point  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  think  that  reason 
wonld  certainly  adylM  to  adopt  a  mean  between  these  extremes.  And  for  this 
reason  we  would  recommend  that  but  2  or  3  seed-hulls  be  planted  in  one  hole,  as 
from  these  may  spiiog  up  from  8  to  12  plants.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  young  plants  are  more  likely  to  do  well  where  several  are  together,  than 
when  isolated  and  alone. 

BOW  DItP  TO  BUD. 

In  Northern  and  Eastern  Germany  the  seed  is  laid  from  1  to  1^  inches  deep, 
whUe  in  Southern  Qermany  aod  Northern  France  it  is  laid  from  2  to  3  inches 
deep.  As  a  genera]  thing,  in  cold  climates  with  a  stiff  soil,  especially  if  wet,  the 
seed  does  better  when  planted  shallow.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  plant 
1  inch  deep  is  considered  shaUow,  2  to  3  inches,  deep.  To  plant  deeper,  as  is 
sometimes  done  with  the  hoe,  retards  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  may  be 
otherwise  iDJurious. 

DIBTAKOK  BXTWXBK   THE  PLAITTS. 

Sugar  beets  are  commonly  planted  from  16  to  18  inches  apart  On  a  rich,  deep 
soil  they  may  be  planted  closer  than  on  a  weak  shallow  soil,  but  if  planted  too 
near  each  other  they  will  rob  each  other  of  nourishment,  and  of  course  the  yield 
will  be  decreased. 

In  order  to  proyide  against  extremes  of  weather,  it  is  well  to  plant  an  extra 
seed  at  equal  distances  from  the  seeds  laid  before,  bat  only  1  inch  deep.  In 
drouth  the  deep  laid  seeds  will  spring  up,  and  in  wet  seasons  the  shallow  planted, 
so  that  the  effects  of  extremes  of  weather  may  be  counteracted. 

QUAHTITT  07  SXXD. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  varies  with  the  method  of  culture.  If  the  seed 
be  sown  by  the  drill,  less  is  required  than  when  sown  broadcast  or  in  beds.  Fur- 
ther, the  quantity  yaries  with  the  size  of  the  seed.  One  pound  of  seed  contains 
from  3,000  to  16,000  grains.  In  the  different  methods  of  drill  cultiyating,  from 
3  to  15  pounds  are  required  per  acre.  In  planting  by  hand,  2  to  4  pounds  aiB 
required,  according  to  the  number  of  Feeds  laid  together.  Sowing  broadcast, 
from  8  to  9  pounds  are  required.  In  planting  seed  beds,  2  or  3  pounds  of  seed 
will  famish  plants  enough  to  stock  an  acre. 

CULTITATIOK. 

The  cultiyation  of  the  beet  field  consists  in  weeding,  thinning,  baring,  looseniog* 
hoeing,  heaping,  removhig  the  seed-shoots,  and  lopping  the  leaves. 

Weeding  should  be  carefully  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  from  1 
to  1^  inches  high.  The  ground  is  first  loosened  with  a  light  hoe,  and  the  slisvel 
plow  or  cultivator  should  not  be  used  unless  with  great  care*    After  the  groondia 
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loosened,  the  weeds  &re  pulled  oat  with  tlhe  hand.  In  ridge  cnlttTation,  tbe  plow 
and  culuvator  may  be  freely  used ;  etill  the  necessary  manual  labor  must  not  be 
negleoted.  Gcebler  recommends  tbe  following  method :  The  ground  is  loosened 
between  tbe  ridges  with  the  cultiTator,  and  two  days  later  the  loosened  earth  is 
thrown  against  the  ridges  with  tt^eehovel  fi^w,  taking  care  not  to  throw  the  earth 
so  high  as  to  leare  the  plants  covered,  or  to  form  a  ridge  on  either  side.  In  loos- 
eidng  the  earth  with  the  hoe,  the  laborer  BUould  walk  backwards  and  not  forwards. 
Bright  sunny  days  should  be  chosen  for  weeding,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
moist. 

,  In  two  or  three  weeks,  weeding  and  loosening  is  again  performed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  tbinning  may  take  place  advantageously. 

,  Thinning  the  plants  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  those  re- 
maining may  have  the  benefit  of  air  and  light.  This  may  be  conveniently  per- 
formed  in  connection  with  weeding.  The  proper  time,  for  thinning  ia  when  the 
ground  is  well  dried,  after  a  penetrating  rain.  The  laborer  stands  with  the  row 
between  his  feet.  Seleotii^  the  strongest  plant,  he  holds  it  firmly  down  with  his 
left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  removes  the  others  which  are  snperfluous.  If 
the  roots  of  the  remaining  plant  have  been  laid  bare,  he  must  press  down  fresh 
dirt  around  it  with  his  fingers.  Some  recommend  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  soperfluous 
plants,  that  the  roots  of  others  may  not  be  loosened. 

Baring  the  rocU. — In  the  Palatinate  this  is  a  common  practice.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  the  size  of  a  quill,  the  earth  is  removed  from  around  the 
roots  as  far  as  can  be  safely  done..  They  remain  in  this  condition  until  they  have 
become  two  or  three  inches  thick,  when  the  earth  is  restored  to  its  place.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  treatment  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Looiming  tke  soil, — This  should  be  done  twice  or  thrice^  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  instruments  used  are  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  If  die  plants 
grow  in  rows  or  ridges,  the  cultivator  may  be  used  in  the  intermediate  space,  but 
a  free  use  of  the  hoe  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plants. 
The  conditions  under  which  locsening  may  be  best  performed  are  specified  under 
the  head  of  weeding. 

Boeing  and  heaping. — ^In  hoeing,  different  styles  of  hoes  are  used,  according  to 
the  fancy  or  preference  of  tbe  farmer.  As  a  general  thing,  a  smaller  hoe  should 
be  used  at  first,  before  thinning,  than  is  afterwards  required.  After  the  plants 
have  been  thinned  and  have  become  two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  shovel  plow  is 
used  to  heap  up  the  loose  ground  after  hoeing.  This  requires  care  that  the  beets 
may  not  be  covered  deep,  especially  if  they  are  a  kind  growing  below  the  ground. 

Lopping  the  leaves. — On  this  subject  much  has  been  said-^some  contending  that 
a  moderate  lopping  of  the  leaves  is  not  injurious,  while  others  have  experienced 
its  iojurious  effects  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality.  Comparative  state- 
ments have  shown  it  to  be  very  iojurious,  for  beets  so  treated  are  smaller  and 
poorer  in  sugar,  the  crown  more  ligneous,  and  the  ground  about  is  deprived  of 
their  beneficial  shade.  Where  the  leaves  are  lopped  early  and  repes^tedly,  as  i§ 
done  on  some  small  farms',  carefully  instituted  experiments  have  shown  that  three 
13B  ^  T 
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aoret  of  beetii»  loj^ed  twiooi  have,  otber  ciroumstanoM  being  eqnal»  produoed 
lets  than  two  acres  not  lopped. 
The  seed  ahooU,  howeyer,  must  be  remored  early  and  repeatedly. 


OATHnrnVO  TBM  CBOP. 

It  18  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  determine  the  proper  time  and  manner  of 
gathering  the  sugar  beet    The  following  methods  are  worthy  of  ooneideration : 

Tm$Jar  goihinng. — As  the  beet  is  a  plant  of  late  matarity,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  grow,  were  it  not  for  frost,  till  the  end  of  December  or  eyen  later,  it  fol- 
lows :  That  the  longer  they  can  with  safety  remain  in  the  ground  the  better  will 
be  the  yield.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  developement  of  sacchaiioo 
matter,  Pelouze,  a  French  chemist,  determined  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in 
beets  from  the  same  field  at  dififerent  times.  His  experiments  show  an  increase 
of  three  per  cent,  m  sugar  every  tfreoty-siz  days.  This  increase  in  sugar  would 
perhaps  continue  till  November,  could  ihe  beets  remain  in  the  ground,  but  as  we 
are  visited  by  frost  before  that  time,  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  should  be 
gathered  in  October. 

Lately  reliable  investigations  are  said  to  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  beets  i»  at  all  times  proportioned  to  their  weight,  and  that  a  young  plant  is  as 
rich  in  sugar,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  a  full  grown  one.  This,  however,  is 
flatiy  contradicted  by  the  above  mentioned  experiments,  and  it  is  generally  known 
that  any  fruit  becomes  richer  in  sugar  the  longer  it  remains  upon  the  tree,  and 
potatoes  become  more  mealy  the  longer  they  remain  in  the  ground. 

When  the  beet  leaves  grow  yellow  and  begin  to  fall  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
growth  of  the  top  ceases,  and  the  whole  field  changes  from  its  dark  green  to  a 
yellowish  green  appearance,  the  time  for  gathering  has  come. 

A  warm  sunny  day  should  be  chosen  for  gathering.  In  most  localities  the  beet 
tops  are  cut  off  and  preserved  for  fodder  before  digging.  But  no  more  tops 
should  be  removed  than  can  be  beets  dug  at  one  time ;  for  if  removed  the  beett 
are  much  more  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  If  the  beets  are  sown  broadcast  they 
must  be  carefully  pulled  by  hand  ;  if  planted  in  rows  or  ridges  the  plow  may  be 
used  to  loosen  the  soil.  The  beets  are  carefully  freed  from  earth  and  placed  in  a 
pile.    Oare  is  required  that  they  be  not  bruised  either  in  gathering  or  hauling. 

In  some  places  the  tops  are  not  cut  before  gathering,  but  the  beets  are  laid  in 
circles  on  the  ground  with  the  le  tves  outside  ;  the  heaps  thus  formed  are  cone 
shaped,  and  the  beets  thus  piled  are  protected  from  frost  by  the  leaves.  Where 
this  method  is  practiced  it  is  customary  to  gather  the  beets  two  weeks  before  the 
usual  time. 

7W<f.— In  Russia  an  average  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  ISO  to  130  owt^ 
In  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg  180  cwt.  is  called  an  average  crop.  Dr.  Koppe  has 
gathered  180  to  200  cwt.  per  acre  in  the  Oder  Valley.  In  Northern  France  155 
eonstitttte  an  average  crop. 
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MAIM  OF  BVaAM  BOTf. 

Formerly  in  many  sections  of  Europe  the  beet  sogar  manafdctarers  complamed 
of  a  scarcity  of  material ;  bat  of  late,  with  an  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  factories, 
the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  drawn  to  this  branch  of  cultiration.  No  other 
crop  has  a  more  ready,  cash  sale ;  and,  as  a  small  extent  of  land,  well  cultivated, 
yields  more  profitably  than  larger,  it  follows  that  the  profits  of  this  branch  of 
domestic  industry  mostly  accrue  to  the  small  farmers. 

Those  things  most  necessary  in  obtaining  the  greatest  profit  from  beet  culture 
arf.  First,  a  good  variety ;  second,  a  proper  size,  (the  beet  should  be  neither  too 
large  or  too  small)  ;  third,  rotation  of  crops ;  fourth,  careful  hanresting,  that  the 
beets  may  be  delivered  to  the  manufactory  untojared. 

The  profit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  beeta  is  of  course  subject  to  varia- 
tions,  as  all  other  merchandise,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  coDnection  to 
give  more  than  an  estimate  of  average. 

The  German  makes  a  net  profit  of  25  thaler  per  acre  when  beets  are  selling  at 
18  cents  per  cwt.    This  is  a  greater  profit  than  accrues  in  growing  wheat, 

nissAsxa. 

The  htei  ditmse  made  its  appearance  in  France,  for  the  first  time,  in  tho  year 
1846,  and  was  especiiny  severe  in  the  Department  du  Nord.  Whole  fields  were 
afifected,  so  that  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  gather  the  crop,  while  the 
less  affected  fields  yielded  only  one-half  or  one -third  crops.  The  diseased  beets 
have  a  harder  and  tougher  flesh,  contain  less  juice,  and  this  less  rich  in  sugar 
than  the  sound  beets.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  fungus  which  attacks  the 
roots.  This  singular  disease  effects  the  juice,  and  even  causes  a  partial  or  com- 
plete destruction  of  sugar.  Payen  observed  a  cryptogamic  substance,  which  be 
calls  sugar  fungus,  in  refined  sugar  and  in  cane  sugar  stowed  away  in  sacks  in  a 
warehouse. 

In  England,  in  1848,  there  appeared  the  following  symptoms  of  beet  disease : 
The  leaves  of  the  affected  plants  grew  darker  than  those  of  the  sound  ones ;  growth 
ceased  and  frequently  knots  appeared  on  the  root  the  sise  of  a  goose  egg.  The 
inside  of  the  root  was  found  sound  and  free  from  insects. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  agricultural  societies  at  Paris,  Yaleneiennes,  etc.,  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  has  been  discussed.  Payen,  Dumas,  Becqueral  and  other 
French  physiologists,  suggested  that  this  disease  was  caused  by  an  uninterrupted 
cultivation  of  tbe  beet,  on  the  same  ground,  for  twenty  yeais. 

Another  French  agriculturist,  Cressel  Delisse,  remarks  that  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, where  beets  bad  been  grown  on  the  same  soil  for  fifteen  consecutive  years, 
they  were  partially  destroyed  by  insects — both  roots  and  leaves. 

As  a  continued  culture  of  beets  draws  mttth  potash  from  the  soil,  and  as 
this  is  supposed  to  be  an  indirect  cause  of  the  disease,  an  application  of  lime  has 
been  made  to  the  soil  with  favorable  results.  In  some  portions  of  France,  where 
t  his  disease  has  prevailed,  the  farmers  have  erected  numerous  lime  kilns  for  the 
purpose  of  liming  the  soil. 
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XBTIMIXS  07  THE 

The  larva  of  the  May  hug  is  yery  destnictiye  to  the  young  plaat^  and  more  so 
aa  it  QSttally  attacks  it  after  it  is  too  late  to  replace  ty  transplanting.  The  only 
remedy  against  its  rarages  is  the  destruction  both  of  the  larva  and  perfect  insect 
on  erery  opportunity.  It  is  recommended  by  some  to  sow  salad  and  pimpernel 
with  the  beets,  as  the  insects  will  feed  on  them  in  preference  to  the  beet 

The  htH  nueci  (rhomaria  linearis)  is  thin  h'near  insect,  one-half  millemeter  in 
lengthy  of  a  rust  red  or  dark  brown  color.  It  destroys  the  germ  of  the  plants. 
Ik  proper  rotation,  ealtiration  and  dense  seeding  are  the  remedies  most  effectnal. 

Fidd  eaierpiUars  gnaw  the  roots  of  beets.  The  best  means  of  destroying  them 
is  to  build  fires  of  straw  or  bmsh  into  which  the  perfect  insects  fly.  This,  how- 
ever,  will  ayul  little  unless  the  farmers  of  a  district  unite  in  their  efforts  at  the 
same  time. 

The  mSUpid  and  yellow  worm  are  designated  as  enemies  of  the  beet  plant. 
These  and  other  obnoxious  insects  grow  and  increase  by  fresh  manuring— another 
reason  why  manure  should  not  be  freshly  applied  to  the  crop. 

RahbiU  are  well  known  as  lovers  of  the  plant.  When  they  are  numeroas  they 
make  great  trouble. 


In  eonsequence  of  Mr.  Mot's  success  in  manufacturing  sugar  from  the  Beet» 
see  page  6  of  this  vol.,  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  encouragement — the  fol- 
Jowing  is  the  Senate's 

REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Bierce,  from  the  standing  committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred 
>  the  memorial  of  M.  A.  Mot,  and  Senate  Resolution  <'  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to 
the  Senate  such  facta  as  may  be  accessible  relative  to  the  properties  and  value  of 
the  French  sugar  beet,  and  the  propriety  of  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  this 
State,"  report- 
That  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee  is  bo  important  in  its  nature,  and  so 
extensive  in  its  range,  that  it  cannot  be  brought  within  the  space  usually  occupied 
by  a  committee  report.  It  embraces  political  economy,  history,  agricultural 
chemistry,  finance  and  mechanics. 

BXPORT. 

The  petitioner  argues,  and  the  resolution  pre-supposes,  that  a  new  source  of 
wealth  and  taxation  may  be  created  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets ;  he  asserts 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  State  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  root ;  he 
exhibits  specimens  of  beet  sugar,  made  in  Ohio,  and  he  peliiions  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  encouragement  of  a  new  industry. 

Doubt,  prejudice  and  skepticism  generally  prevail  as  to  the  possibility  of  making 
beet  sugar  in  America,  because  former  attempts  have  failed. 
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I&epeated  failures  were  ''also*'  experienced  by  •other  nalions ;  still  they  ha^e 
attained  complete  success ;  they  now  derive  wealth  and  revenue  from  that  new 
branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

The  beetr  in  the  hands  of  *'  free  labor/*  has  asserted  its  supremacy  over  (he 
cane  and  slavery ;  beet  sugar  is  no  looger  a  problem  to  be  solved ;  it  is  a  fact  $lb 
patent  as  steam  or  electricity.  A  nation  like  ours  ought  not  to  be  left  behind  in 
this  onward  movement  of  the  world. 

In  order  that  our  commonwealth  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  the 
conunittee  resolved  to  trace  in  all  its  phases  the  history  of  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
and  to  throw  upon  the  subject  as  much  light  ss  possible. 

HISTOVr. 

In  1747,  the  Prussian  chemist,  Margraff,  discovered  ciystalisable  sugar  in  the 
beet  root ;  but  his  manufacturiDg  process  was  not  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  subject  was  abandoned. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last,  century,  Achard  found  a  practicable  method  of 
extracting  beet  sugar,  and  published  the  details  of  his  operations. 

Some  years  later,  sugar  became  very  scarce  on  the  contment  of  Europe,  on 
account  of  the  protracted  blockade  by  the  English  fleets. 

In  ]  8 10,  Napoleon  offered  one  milHon  of  francs  for  the  first  successful  beet  sugar 
factory  which  might  have  been  established  within  the  limits  of  his  then  immense 
dominions. 

All  competitors  failed  in  the  run  attempt  to  work  according  to  Achard's  method ; 
most  of  item  were  ruined ;  and  the  ofter  of  the  premium  was  irithdrawn  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  1812,  Napoleon  ordered  the  formation  of  five  public  schools,  In  which  noth- 
ing but  the  manufacturing  of  sugar  was  to  be  taught.  Each  pupil  was  to  receive 
1000  francs  after  three  months  of  faithful  attendance,  and  every  one  who  would 
engage  in  raising  beets  or  making  sugar  was  to  be  relieved  from  taxation  during  a 
period  of  five  years. 

At  the  same  time  100,000  francs  were  given  to  the  Chemist  Proust,  and  40,000 
francs  to  Fonques,  as  a  reward  for  their  experiments  on  a  small  soale. 

In  1813,  Napoleon  ordered  that  four  Imperial  castles  should  be  oonverted  into 
factories,  that  their  parks  should  be  {rfanted  with  beets,  so  as  to  produce  no  less 
than  four  nuiliona  of  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  year ;  his  orders  were  being  exeouted 
when  France  was  invaded  by  the  coalition  of  all  Europe,  and  Napoleon  fell  from 
his  throne. 

In  the  meanwhile  cane  sugar  had  been  aoenmulating  inenoimous  quantities 
within  the  colonies  and  the  warehouses  of  England,  and  prices  were  so  much 
reduced  that  English  farmers  in  fattening  cattle  and  swine  used  imported  cane 

At  the  fall  of  Napoleon  all  beet  sugar  factories  lost  their  support ;  they  had  to 
encouQter  large  importationa  of  cheap  sugar  cane,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
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tubed.  Tben  it  beetme  &8hionable  to  ridienle  tlie  idea  of  maklog  beet  sugar,  and 
•?efi  to  peneeate  the  penona  who  had  been  coniiected  with  it 

Ten  yean  later,  in  1825,  some  generals  and  friends  of  Napoleon  had  so  fkr  dis- 
regarded publio  prejudices  against  beet  sugar,  as  to  establish  thirty  large  factories 
in  rariotts  parts  of  France ;  their  sugar  was  imnediately  taxed  at  the  rate  of  100 
per  cent.,  so  that  all  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations. 

The  nobility  were  then  ruling  France ;  they  had  an  interest  in  upholding  the 
colonies,  where  slayery  had  just  been  re*established ;  they  wished  to  show  liberality, 
and  they  granted  to  a  Mr.  Doricn,  at  Martinique,  a  reward  of  about  $100,000,  for 
an  improT^ment  on  clarification,  which  consisted  in  using  the  bark  of  the  **  Theo* 
broma  Gazuma,''  instead  of  bullock's  blood.  The  policy  of  this  transaction  was 
to  encourage  slayery,  whilst  the  competition  of  free  labor  was  being  checked. 

True  principles  will  preyail  in  spite  of  prejudice,  ridicule  and  persecution. 
Science  lent  her  support  to  the  struggling  industry  of  beet  sugar ;  faUures  still 
occurred  now  and  then,  on  account  of  mismanagement  or  oppressi? e  taxation ;  but 
in  1840  the  colonies  began  to  lose  ground ;  in  vain  did  they  resort  to  improTed 
machinery  and  scientific  methods ;  free  labor  had  obtained  such  a  supremacy  that, 
in  spite  of  capital  and  proteolioUt  slareiy  was  allowed  to  die  without  a  struggle  in 
1848. 

At  the  present  time  cane  sugar  from  French  colonies  is  sUU  protected  by  differ- 
ential duties ;  beet  ^ugar  pays  a  tax  of  27^  francs  on  the  100  kilos,  (3  cents  per 
lb.)  besides  its  part  of  land  tax,  building  tax,  and  manufacturers'  patent  tax. 

Among  other  European  nations  the  beet  sugar  industry  was  also  hindered  by 
failures,  prejudices  and  taxation.  It  is  now  moie  or  less  proeperousy  in  proportion 
to  the  liberalism  of  goyemments. 

Belgium,  Holland,  Baden,  Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Bayaria,  Saxony,  Austria* 
Hungary,  Russia  snd  Turkey,  manufacture  beet  sugar;  the  climate  or  the  policy 
of  England  seems  to  be  adyerse  to  that  industry. 

ATMOSFBXBIOAL  DrVLUXSOXB. 

Beet  roots  elaborate  more  or  less  sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  that  they  ab* 
sorb,  proyided  that  sufficient  moisture  supplies  the  menstruum  of  elaboration ;  all 
fruits  are  proyerbially  sweeter  under  the  Iropies  than  elsewhere.  The  same  beets 
yield  more  sugar  in  the  south  of  France,  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
wkeneyer  the  summer  is  not  too  dry ;  howeyer,  the  south  of  France  is  not 
adapted  to  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  because,  ihe/oreeia  having  been  detircfed,, 
a  constant  drought  preyails  during  summer  and  fall.  Therefore  heat  and  maitturi 
«rs  tk4  nquhiti  tkm&nU  cf  ioeehmiM  dtAoraAm. 

Beeta  should  not  be  planted  too  early,  because  late  frosts  in  the  spiing  will  de- 
stroy the  young  planta ;  no  other  casualty  is  to  be  feared.  They  resist  drought 
and  moisture  ;  they  are  almost  free  from  parasites ;  they  occupy  the  ground  only 
during  four  or  fiye  months,  and  they  are  generally  considered  a  sure  crop. 

The  heayiest  winter  frosts  will  not  afi^t  the  sugar  in  the  beets,  proyided  that 
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ihey  are  not'  allowed  to  tbaw  and  decay*  Sngar  can  be  made  without  detriment, 
from  frosen  or  thawing  roots,  and  their  pulp  can  be  safely  fed  to  cattle,  hogs, 
horses  and  sheep. 

Beets  may  be  planted  in  April  or  May,  and  harresled,  #twi  unripe,  from  loly 
to  KoTember. 

snans  ow  Bans. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  beet  roots ;  the  following  are  eonsid 
ered  as  the  most  profitable,  in  regard  to  the  produetion  of  sugar : 

Ist.  Beta  iiflvutm;  a  kind  of  mangel  w&itsel,  white  inside  and  outside,  while 
green  leases ;  9  per  100  sugar. 

2d.  Beta  alba;  Silesian  beet,  white  epiderm,  round,  pyriform;  white  green 
le^res ;  u^ite,  firm  eootezture,  prodmedTe ;  keeps  well ;  It  per  100  sugar. 

3d.  IbAra,  nmana;  red  beet,  long,  wellformed,  red  leaves ;  liable  to  decay; 
10^  per  100  sugar. 

4th.  Luirn  m^fcr;  yellow  beet,  long,  large,  prolific;  green  yeltow  lea?ea; 
yellow  contexture ;  keepe  well ;  10  per  100  sugar!. 

5ih.  Imp$rialU;  a  Tariety  of  the  M«  Ma^  improved  as  to  saccharine  produe- 
tkm ;  13  per  100  sugar. 

6th.  Vtlmotm  ;  a  doubtful  ca^e,  ill  shaped,  improved  as  to  saccharine  quali- 
ties ;  17  per  cent,  sugar. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  red  species  is  the  most  constant,  and  hue 
a  tendency  to  absorb  all  other  races ;  therefore  no  reliance  is  to  be  given  to  any 
particular  kind  of  seed,  in  view  of  obtaining  a  large  per  centage  of  sugar ;  a  vt^ 
mortn  on  poor  soil  may  not  yield  9  per  cent. ;  whereas  a  red  beet  on  good  ground 
may  produce  1 4  per  cent ;  in  other  words,  **  ihn  prodtietUm  qfsug€tr  U  k9$  dtpemt-' 
$ni  on  thi  qualily  cf  beeU  than  on  ths  naiure  of  the  soil ;  atmo$phmcal  drcum^anc^i 
upecuiUff,  and  ike  mode  cf  euUwation,  exercieee  a  greai  influence  on  the  elaboralion  of 
mgwr  in  ike  beetJ* 

vAtona  09  nn  son- 
Deep,  alluvial  lands  are  the  best  for  the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  provided  that 
the  subsoil  be  moderately  permeable ;  otherwise  the  bulbs  would  become  enor- 
mous, watery,  and  almost  destitute  of  sugar. 

Limestone  soQs  jield  moderate  crops,  but  the  roots  are  very  rich  in  saccharine 
matter. 

Olay  lands  return  heavy  crops ;  when  underdrained,  they  produce  an  abun* 
dance  of  fine  sugar ;  according  to  (German  agriculturists,  an  excess  of  iron  seems 
to  be  detrimental  to  sugar. 

Sandy  soils,  with  sufficient  moisture  and  manure,  will  give  moderate  returns 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  they  are  entirely  worthless  when  lime  is  absent ; 
plaster  will  not  mend  diem ;  marl,  lime,  or  phosphajte  of  lime,  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  such  lands. 

New  clearings,  marshy  or  stony  soils  are  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sngar 
beets.  ^  ^  T 
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MODS  OF  OVLTtrATIOV. 

The  laud  sboold  be  plowed  very  deep,  well  divided,  cleans  and  free  of  roote, 
sew  mantire,  and  all  decayed  organic  Bubstancea. 

The  general  mode  of  planting  is  to  drill  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  to  drop  one 
aeed  every  six  inches,  ia  order  to  secure  one  plant  to  every  foot  in  the  line  ;  this 
will  require  43,660  seeds ;  one  pound  of  seeds  contains  from  20,000  to  26,000 
grains  ;  therefefe  t^  pounds  will  plant  one  aore. 

lo  clay  lands,  tbe  seed  ought  to  be  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  in  sandy 
loib,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  or  on  a  levoled  surface ;  atmoopherieal  circum- 
stances will  regulate  the  depth  of  the  plantiag,  one  inch  in  dry  weather,  ahallow 
when  rain  is  immment 

When  the  youog  plant  baa  put  forth  four  leaven,  the  knd  must  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  with  hoe  and  shovel  plow ;  then  intermediate  planta  are  used  to  fill  the 
empty  spaces,  the  remainder  may  be  transplanted,  sold  or  destroyed  ;  the  proeess 
of  hoeing  and  cultivating  must  oe  repeated,  untS  the  beets  are  able  to  outgrow 
foul  weeds  :  this  prepares  the  ground  for  the  ensuing  crop,  which  in  a  rational 
rotation  ought  to  be  wheat.    No  further  attention  is  requhred  until  harvest. 

Beets  are  ripe  when  the  external  leaves  grow  yellow,  drop  and  decay ;  they 
must  then  be  dug  out  with  shovel  or  plow,  and  left  on  the  ground  ;  ihe  leaves 
must  be  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  a  shovel,  and  they  may  be  fed  tb  cattle,  hogs  and 
llieep. 

Three  or  four  days  after,  the  beets  ought  to  be  stored  into  oeHars  or  placed  into 
heaps  and  covered  with  earth,  like  potatoes ;  in  these  conditions,  beets  can  be 
kept  until  March  or  April ;  howerer,  they  should  be  disposed  of  as  early  aa  pos- 
sible, because  by  the  length  of  time  the  quality  of  augar  may  be  impaired,  and 
its  quantity  diminished. 

MAHuvAOTunnro  psoona. 

Beet  sugar  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  cane  or  maple  sugar. 

All  successive  improvements  were  made  on  utensils,  machinery  and  chemical 
risactions ;  as,  for  instance,  Achard  improved  on  Margraff  by  saturating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  the  excess  of  lime  which  is  used  for  defecation  ;  Howard  invented 
the  vacuum  pan,  to  evaporate  the  juice  with  economy,  safety  and  dispatch ;  the 
hydraulic  press  was  substituted  for  the  inferior  screw  press ;  steam  took  the  place 
of  hand  labor ;  but  the  original  principle  of  the  whole  operation  is  still  followed, 
and  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words,  via. :  '<  extract,  ^'  clarify*'  and  "  concen- 
trate" the  juice  of  the  sacchariferous  plant. 

BXTRAOnNG  THE  JUICl. 

.This  operation  requires  three  implements:  Ist  A  <<waahing  machbe,'*  to 
cleanse  the  roots  ;  ii  is  a  cylinder,  made  with  lath,  one  inch  apart,  and  revolving 
within  a  box  which  is  filled  with  water.    2d.  A  •*  grater"  to  grind  the  beets 
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this  is  anotber  cylinder,  the  surfaoe  of  which  is  half  covered  with  saw  blades.  3d. 
A  **  press"  to  force  the  juoe  out  of  the  pulp.  With  these  instruments,  and  a 
motive  power,  three  men  can  extract  the  juice  from  10,000  pounds  of  beets  in 
twelve  hours. 

The  pulp,  coming  out,  of  the  press,  may  be  fed  to  cattle,  either  fresh  or  fer- 
mented ;  256  pounds  of'  red  beet  pulp  eqaat  100  pounds  of  dry  hay,  according 
to  Boussingault* 

cLABirnsa  ras  juiox. 

This  comprises  the  important  operations  of  defecating  and  filtering  ;  it  requires 
two  implements  a  kettle  and  a  filter ;  the  latter  may  be  a  barrel  or  a  box. 

The  jnice,  running  out  of  the  pess,  is  directed  into  the  kettle  ;  fire  is  kindled  ; 
when  the  liquid  is  at  the  temperature  of  leo^'  Fah.  lime  is  applied,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  quart  to  100  quarts  of  juice ;  the  lime  may  be  dry  or  diluted  ;  when 
the  liquid  reaches  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  must  be  removed ;  some  time  is 
allowed  for  the  scum  to  rise,  and  for  the  sediment  to  settle  ;  these  being  carefully 
separated,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the  filter,  which  must  contain  about  3  per 
cent,  of  fresh  amimal  charcoal  at  each  operation,  or  10  per  cent,  for  three  opera- 
tions. 

Coarse  animal  charcoal  is  always  used  for  filtering  the  '« juice  ;*'  fine  charcoal 
is  used  for  **  syrups  ;''  The  former  is  worth  3  cents,  the  latter  7  cents  per  pound* 

Exhausted  animal  charcoal  has  absorbed  all  the  salts  and  nitrogenous  substances 
which  were  contained  in  the  juice  ,*  its  principal  element  is  phosphate  of  lijie, 
precisely  the  same  element  that  our  lands  want  the  most.  A  liberal  supply  of 
this  article,  which  is  always  abundant  in  sugar  factories,  will  so  much  favor  a 
wheat  crop,  that  a  return  of  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  grain  may  safely  be  ex- 
pected ;  that  is  what  England  obtains  by  improving  her  lands  with  the  bones  of 
her  dead  soldiers. 

OOVGBaTRATIirO  THI  JUIOX. 

Slow,  protracted  boiling  changes  sugar  into  molasses  ;  therefore  juice  and  syrup 
should  be  eraporated  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  this  effect  is  produced  at  the  low 
temperatures  of  140^  to  166^,  consequently  with  economy  of  fuel,  by  means  of 
yaouum  pans. 

Open,  shallow  evaporating  pans,  over  a  brisk,  regulated  fire,  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  small  factories. 

Deep,  cast  iron  kettles  are  good  enough  for  defecation,  but  they  are  entirely 
worthless  for  concentrating  syrups. 

When  the  juice  is  reduced  to  the  density  of  26^  Beaum^'s  saccharometer,  it 
must  again  be  filtered  ;  but  the  filtering  will  not  be  good  unless  the  animal  char- 
coal be  of  fine  grain.  The  cyrnp  is  then  replaced  upon  a  b  isk  fire,  in  order  to 
undergo  rapid  concentraUon,  down  to  46^  B.  The  concentrated  syrup  is  allowed 
to  cool,  then  it  is  placed  into  a  warm  room,  where  it  s  on  crystallizes  ;  the  mo- 
lasses are  drained  off,  the  crystals  are  left  to  become  dry,  ani  sigar  is  made. 
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"noDVonov  avd  cost  of  BSifs* 

According  to  French  atatistic?,  one  hectare  (t.40  acres)  yields  an  average  of 
50,000  kilos  of  beet  roote  ;  that  is,  110,000  lbs.  to  the  hectare,  and  46.000  lbs., 
or  22^  tans  to  the  acre.  Two  distinguished  agriculturists— Mr.  Eachlm,  at  Mul- 
house,  and  Gasparin,  in  the  South  of  France— are  recorded  as  obtaining  very 
heavy  crops  ;  the  former  at  the  rate  of  160,000  kilos,  or  67^  tuns  to  the  acre » 
the  latter  276,000  kilos,  or  110  tuns  to  the  aere. 

A  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  8tate  Board  of  Agriculture,  1869,  pp. 
600  to  606,  will  show  that  our  lends  are  capable  of  producing  35  tuns  to  the 
acre.  We  heard  also  of  another  crop  which  rated  65  tuns  to  the  acre ;  but  we 
cannot  expect  such  returns,  and  we  will  admit  the  French  aversge  of^2^  tuns  as 
probable. 

The  cost  of  2,000  lbs.  of  beets  is  generally  counted  at  6  francs,  or  •1.16. 
French  farmers  sell  and  carry  2.000  lbs.  of  beets  for  21  francs,  or  $4  00;  they 
are  then  obliged  to  take  back  the  pulp  for  9  francs,  $1.76.  Deducting  the  cost 
of  two  transportations,  they  obtain  about  $1.60  for  a  tun  of  beets  ;  that  is,  35 
cents  net  profit  on  one  tun,  or  $8.87  per  acre.  This  profit  is  increased  by  the 
value  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  pulp,  whioh  are  turned  mto  milk,  flesh  and  manure. 

The  process,  labor  and  time  of  cultivation  are  almost  the  same  as  for  raising  a 
crop  of  com.  Our  lands  are  cheaper  and  more  fertile  than  those  in  Eaiope  ;  seed 
can  be  procured  at  26  cents  per  pound,  and  will  amount  to  leas  than  $1.00  per 
acre  ;  we  may  therefore  expect  to  produce  the  beet  at  about  the  same  price  as  in 
France.  We  may  liberally  estimate  the  expenses  for  seed  and  cultivation  at  $20 
an  aere,  and  calculate  upon  the  moderate  return  of  20  tuns ;  then  we  could  raise 
a  tun  for  one  dollar. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  received  a  letter  dated  Berlin  (Prussia), 
December,  1861,  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Acclimatisation,  which  contains  the 
following  statistics : 

"  The  ZoUverein  Association  hold  267  beet  sugar  factories,  which,  in  the  year 
1869,  manufactured  36,668,656  cwt  of  beet  roots.  The  tax  being  6  silbergros- 
aeu  ( 16  c^nU)  per  cwt. ,  produced  9,000,000  of  gulden  (40  cents).  The  quantity 
of  sogar  made  from  the  beets  was  2,933,484  cwt,  or  8^  per  cent 

<*  The  following  shows  how  different  professions  profit  from  a  factory  working 
10,000.000  cwt  of  beets : 

To  chemical  manufactories (Prussian  dollar  67  cts.)  $160,000 

*'  tin  plates  for  presses 36,000 

<*  cloth  for  do.  and  filters 167,000 

««  willow  twisting  for    <<     4..... 16.000 

«<  brooms,  shovels,  bricks,  wire  twisting 16.000 

"  hard  ware 39,000 

*'  forms,  repairs,  grease,  light,  apparatus 240,000 

**  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  glaiiers  • • 1 13,000 
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To  brick  aad  lime 1 1 0,000 

**  tubs  for  traDsportation 1 100,000 

••  nails , 10,000 

**  paper , 6,000 

Prasrian  dollars^  1,073,000 
American  dollars,   7 1 6,333 

ntwkjnacM  ow  vhb  Bxar  ov  aououIiTobx. 

The  chemical  composition  of  sugar,  according  to  Beraelius,  ia — 

Carbon 44.200 

Oxjgen 49.016 

Hydrogen « 6.786 

100. 

The  constituent  elements  of  sugar  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  The  leaves 
and  pulp  of  the  beet  return  to  the  land  ;  sugar  onlj  being  exported.  Thir0fDr9, 
th$  heei  %ug<ar  indutiry  tdku  ahsoltUefy  noikU^/rom  (iU  land»  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
beet  actually  bestows  on  the  soil  new  and  precious  elements ;  the  scum  and  sedi- 
ment of  defecation  return  the  salts,  gum,  oil  and  gluten  which  were  derived  from 
the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  lime  which  was  not  there*  and  will 
benefit  future  crops. 

We  have  already  said  that  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  exhausted  animal  charcoal ;  we  might  speak  of  other  chemical 
agents,  which  are  used  for  clarifications  (such  as  acids,  blood  and  eggs),  and 
bring  new  elements  of  fertility,  but  we  will  confine  the  aigument  to  the  beet  itself. 

The. pulp  coming  out  of  the  press  weighs  about  one-thurd  of  the  original  mass; 
one  acre  gives  seven  tuns,  14,000  lbs.  of  pulp,  which  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle. 
At  the  rate  of  70  lbs.  per  day,  one  acre  will  feed  an  ox  during  200  days,  tMaui 

The  pulp  might  be  kept  to  last  several  months,  but  it  is  more  convenient  and 
profitable  to  dispose  of  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  hence  the  advantage  of  keeping  an 
adequate  number  of  cattle. 

A  single  press,  working  night  and  day,  as  usual,  gives  7000  lbs.  of  pulp  in  94 
hours,  and  will  feed  100  head  of  cattle;  French  factories  are  generally  supplied 
with  six  presses,  and  feed  600  head.  The  number  of  factories  bemg  380,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  beet  creates  a  demand  for  228,000  head  of  cattle  every  year. 

WBXV  PBXPARXKO  VOB  XABXXT. 

These  animals  receive  an  allowance  of  bran,  meal,  oil  cake,  straw  and  bedding, 
and  ihey  produce  large  quantities  of  manure. 

To  work  and  transport  masses  of  beets,  sugar,  food,  fuel  and  manure,  a  great 
number  of  men  and  horses  congregate,  aad  supply  their  quota  of  fertiliaation; 
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farnaces  add  their  oontingent  of  ashes ;  so  that  the  land  is  brought  to  a  point  of 
exuberant  productiveness  by  the  constant  influx  of  foreign  elements. 

Should  there  be  no  rotation  of  crops ;  should  the  beet  be  permitted  to  profit  bj 
the  fertility  which  it  causes,  the  aversge  yield  of  the  beet  crop  would  be  much 
higher,  as  in  the  above  case  of  Eachlin  and  Qasparin.  Four  or  five  exhausting 
crops  of  wheat,  linseed*  poppy,  barley,  and  rape  seed  are  allowed  to  impoverish 
the  soil,  before  the  beet  is  called  upon  to  impart  to  it  a  new  vigor. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  in  France  is  concentrated  within  three  or  four  counties, 
which  now  surpass  aU  others  in  wealth*  fertility  and  population. 

FBOnUCTXOH  AHD  PBZCB  07  BUOAB. 

We  extract  the  following  statistics  from  the  "Journal  d'Agriculture,*'  Paris, 
1861: 

During  the  year  1869,  thirty  two  sugar  factories  did  not  produce  any  sugar, 
because  they  found  it  profitable  to  make  alcohol  out  of  beets. 

The  other  349  factories  sold  283,903,200  pounds  of  sugar,  and  160,000,000 
pounds  of  molasses. 

The  average  price,  including  storage,  freight  and  commission,  was  6^  cents  per 
pound  brown,  1 1^  cents  refined  sugar. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  beet  sugar  in  Ohio,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  high  price  of  labor  in  our  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  cheap 
lands,  fuel,  and  superior  machinery ;  the  cost  of  the  beets  has  already  been  esti- 
mated at  one  dollar  the  tun,  and  we  are  told  that  three  men  can  turn  out  10,000 
pounds  in  one  day ;  we  may,  therefore,  establisb  the  following  account  for  one  day: 

Dr. 

Cost  of  10,000  pounds  beets,  five  tuns  at  one  dollar $6  00 

Wages  of  tliree  men,  at  one  dollar  each 3  00 

lime  and  fuel • 2  00 

Animal  coal,  sixty  pounds  at  three  cents  per  pound •  •  •  •  •. 1  80 

One  man  to  evaporate • 1  20 

f  13  00 

Supposing  only  3|  per  cent  of  sugar  and  4|  of  molasses  to  be  extracted  : 

360  pounda  sugar  at  four  cents  per  pound 914  00 

460  pounds  molasses  at  two  cents  per  pound 9  00 

3,600  pounds  pulp  for  nothiog,  C23  00 

One  day's  profit.  • SIO  00 

The  foregoing  account  was  purposely  exaggerated  as  to  the  diminutive  per 
centage  of  si^ar  and  the  proportion  of  molasses ;  European  factories  extract  from 
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nine  to  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  molasses ;  ire  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  the  same. 

Theory  indicates  that  the  tenth  part  of  a  beet  crop  is  pure  sugar ;  the  expe- 
rience of  a  Sulliyant  demonstrates  that  one  acre  will  yield  at  least  twenty  tuns  of 
beets;  therefore,  our  broad  acres  conceal  in  their  bosoms  four  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  each  and  every  year.  Surely,  American  ingenuity  will  dig  it  out ;  then 
the  supremacy  of  "  free  labor"  will  be  undiipated,  because,  instead  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  Southern  plantations,  we  will  send  our  **  cheap''  sugar  to  regener- 
ated Louisiana. 

The  beet  wQl  open  a  new  field  for  science  and  metallurgy ;  the  former  will  sup- 
ply chemicals  and  learned  overseers;  the  latter,  copper  utensils,  steam  and 
pneumatic  machines,  filters,  presses,  grating  and  washing  machines. 

Oar  lands  will  recover  their  fermer  jbrtility ;  our  wheat  crops  will  rise  to  their 
ancient  standard  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  public  fortune  will  be  increased ; 
heavier  taxes  will  not  be  burdensome ;  agriculture,  by  becoming  profitable,  will 
gain  the  favor  of  the  young,  generations  who  now  desert  her  declining  empire. 
Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  same  cause  in  France  and  Germany ;  there  the 
beet  has  effected  a  revulsion,  a  revival,  a  general  return  of  intelligent  young  men, 
struggling  mechanics,  rich  idlers  and  a  flood  of  emigrants  to  the  field  of  their 
fathers. 

00RCLU9I0V. 

To  sum  up,  France  produces  about  300,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  half  as 
much  of  molasses,  which,  together,  are  worth  890.000,000 ;  on  which  the  Gov 
emment  lay  a  tax  of  36^  per  cent.,  amounting  to  810,000,000.* 

We  have  seen  what  means  were  employed  to  bring  about  this  result,  and, 

Whkrbas,  Similar  causes  produce  similar  effects,  the  committee  propose  to 
adopt  energetic  means  to  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  therefore  offer 
the  following  resolution : 

Jietolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  authorised  to  offer  a  premium 
of  81,000  to  the  firit  person  who  shall  have  planted,  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  so 
less  than  five  acres  of  sugar  beets ;  and  manufacture  therefrom  no  less  than  6.000 
pounds  of  good,  fair,  merchantable,  crjstallized  brown  sugar;  and  a  specimen  of 
white,  refined  loaf  sugar,  of  no  lees  than  twenty  pounds  in  a  single,  uncooapressed 
block.  The  premium  to  be  awarded  on  condition  that  the  winner  shall  open  his 
factory  for  public  inspection,  and  instruct  one  apprentice  at  the  choice  of  every 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  State. 


•  Molassee  ia  always  made  into  alcohol,  and  pay  in  that  State  very  heavy  taxes. 
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CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN  SUGAR  CANES,  AND  THEIR 

HISTORY. 


John  H.  Elifpabt,  Bsq.»  Cor.  Sec.  Ohio  SiaU  Board  4^  AgriculUurt : 

6iE :  I  hare  been  reqaeeted  to  ghre  you  the  hiatory  and  a  treatite  on  the  8oi]gho 
and  Imphee  Sugar  Canes,  whioh  I  will  now  endearor  to  do 

The  art  of  cultivating  the  Sugar  Oane  was  practiced  in  Obina  from  the  highest 
antiquity ;  the  Chinese  assert  that  sugar  has  been  made  from  the  oane  in  China 
for  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  PreTious  to  the  year  1 466,  sugar  was  known 
in  Europe  only  as  a  medicine,  brought  as  were  costly  spices  from  the  eas^  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Iniian  Salt.  And  though  it  was  cnltiTated  in  a  few  places 
00  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  still  it  was  not  more  generally  UEcd  on  the 
continent.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into  the  Canary  Islands  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  subsequently  into  Madeira  by  the  Portuguese,  thence  found 
its  way  into  the  West  India  Islands  and  Louisiana,  In  southern  China  is  culti* 
yated  a  cane  which  is  highly  prised  in  India,  and  in  very  many  respects  is  similar 
to  the  *'  North  China  Cane."  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  originally  these  canes 
were  identical,  but  by  being  cultiyated  in  a  warmer  climate  and  raised  from  cut* 
Hng$  for  many  hundred  years,  its  power  to  produce  seed  has  in  a  great  measure 
become  destroyed*  and  from  this  plant  have  been  produced  the  canes  of  India, 
Arabia,  North  Africa,  West  India  Islands,  and  America.  When  we  consider  the 
isolated  character  of  the  Empire  of  China,  we  can  well  understand  the  reasons 
why  we  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  Sorgho  Sucre,  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane 
plant,  up  to  the  date  of  its  late  introduction  into  France  and  the  United  States ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  merest  accident,  even  to  this  day  we  should  have  remained 
in  ignorance  of  its  very  existence. 

The  first  appearance  in  Europe  of  Sorgho  Plant  (or  North  China  Cane)  dates 
back  no  further  than  the  year  1861,  at  whioh  time  the  Count  de  Montigny,  being 
at  that  time  consul  of  France  at  Shanghae  in  China,  sent  in  compliance  with  oflBcial 
requests,  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  a  collection  of  plants  and  seeds 
which  he  found  in  China.  Among  these  were  the  celebrated  Chinese  Yam 
(Diose&rea  hatatae),  and  the  BoUtte  Saccharatus,  or  the  *'North  China  Sugar  Cane." 
Of  the  package  of  seed  thus  sent,  only  one  single  seed  germinated,  in  a  garden  at 
Toulon.  If  from  any  cause— an  attack  of  insects,  by  injudicious  planting  or 
manuring,  by  careless  culture,  or  any  other  mischance — the  plant  springing  from 
this  seed  had  been  destroyed,  Fr^iuce  and  the  United  States  at  this  day  might 
have  been  without  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  might  have  remained  for  years  with* 
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out  the  knowledge  of  tbts  ralaable  plant,  Tliis  seed  was  planted  by  M.  Roberts, 
Direetor  of  the  Marine  Oardens  at  Tonlon.  He  planted  the  seeds  intrnsted  to 
him  with  care,  but  he  was  disappointed,  as  only  one  tiny  sprout  appeared  aboye 
the  ground.  No  doubt  he  watohed  the  future  growth  of  this  tiny  plant  with  much 
interest,  and  cultivated  it  with  care.  His  labors  were  rewarded  by  a  plant  of 
good  sixe,  strong  and  vigorous,  from  the  roots  of  which  sprang  up  six  rattoons  or 
suckers.  The  seeds  attained  a  complete  maturity,  and  were  distributed  through 
France.  A  gardener  of  H^eres,  who  received  a  part  of  these  seeds,  planted  them 
with  oare,  and  the  next  year  gathered  eighi  hundred  teedi,  which  were  sold  to  the 
house  of  Yilmorin,  Andrieuz  &  Co.,  seed  merchants  of  Paris,  for  eiffhi  hundred 
J  ranee!  They  had  now  come  into  the  hands  of  men  fully  sensible  of  their  value. 
This  seed  was  planted  by  the  senior  partner  of  this  house,  M.  Louis  YilmoriB. 
Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  him  during  the  season  of  growth,  the  result 
of  which  fully  established  his  expectations,  and  gave  him  the  basis  for  the  work 
which  was  published  by  him  in  1854,  uader  the  title  of  "  Researches  upon  Sorgho 
Sucre,  or  Chinese  Sugar  Cane." 

Curiously  enough,  there  was  received  in  France  at  about  the  same  time  a  (juan- 
tity  of  seed  of  a  plant  having  apparently  the  same  properties  and  almost  the  same  . 
appearance  as  the  Sorgho,  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  eonntry  of  the  Tula  Kaffirs,  by  Leonard  Wray.  Upon  comparing 
the  plants  derived  from  these  widely  separate  sources,  the  remarkable  fact  was 
made  apparent  that  in  ability  to  yield  crystalliaed  sugar,  to  afford^iourishment  for 
stock,  and  in  the  requirements  of  cultivation  and  , other  peculiarities,  they  were 
almost  identical ;  and  much  surprise  was  created  that  from  this  double  source,  and 
as  if  corroborative  the  one  of  the  other,  a  greatly  needed  sugar  plant,  and  one 
apparently  of  high  value,  should  have  been  given  to  French  agriculture. 

Mr.  Wray  professes  to  have  discovered  fifteen  varieties  of  this  cane,  but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  only  two  or  three  varieties  will  prove  truly  valuable,  the  bal* 
ance  being  hybrids. 

The  Sorgho,  from  the  north  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Imphee,  from  south  of 
Africa,  although  growing  so  many  thousand  miles  apart,  are  no  doubt  the  sweet 
reed  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  the  original  cane  from  which  has  originated 
the  sugar  cane  of  tropical  countries,  the  changes  being  caused  by  climate  and  cul- 
ture. 

XHTBODUOtlOB  OF  SOUOHO  IVTO  AHBBIOA. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1864,  D.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  returned  to  America,  from  Europe,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity 
of  seed  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  which  he  had. procured  from  M.  Louis  Yil- 
morin. This  seed  was  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  our  country  by  the  Patent 
Office. 

Leonard  Wray  introduced  the  Imphee  into  the  United  States  in  1856.  The  un- 
precedented success  of  a  large  number  of  our  practical  farmers,  ia  every  section 
of  the  union,  in  manufacturing  syrup  and  even  sugar  from  the  Chinese  and  Afri- 
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can  eanesy  has  caused  tbe  ezeitement  on  its  cnltiration  (o  be  considerably  aug- 
mented in  the  last  year ;  and,  in  the  future,  we  may  consider  the  sorghum  plants 
as  one  of  our  staple  crops.  Oar  past  experience  with  Chinese  production  cer- 
tainly warrant  us  in  the  belief  that  there  may  be  in  use  in  China  other  plants  of 
inestimable  value,  which*  as  yet,  haye  not  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Ohio,  and  the  States  west  of  us,  was  com- 
menced partially  in  1867,  and  has  progressed  rapidly*  and  with  such  success, 
as  to  be  now  adopted  as  one  of  oar  most  profitable  crops.  The  value  of  the  Sor- 
gho and  Imphee  crops  last  year,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa 
alone,  is  estimated  at  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  be  more  than 
doubled  this  year. 

Wooden  mills  were  first  used,  but  proving  to  be  inefficient,  are  now  being 
abandoned  and  iron  mills  take  their  place.  Evaporating  pans  are  also  taking  the 
place  of  the  common  iron  kettles.  Few  establishments,  upon  an  extensive  scalci 
h%ve  been  started  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup  or  sugar — being  mostly  confined 
to  the  individual  growers  of  the  cane.  But  as  the  culture  extends  to  increased 
crops  in  neighborhoods,  manufactories  adapted  to  the  grower's  wants  will  spring 
up. 

TBI  OULTUBB  AlTD  MABUf  AOTUU  ZSTO  1101.48818  Am  8UOAB.' 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cane  is  a  warm,  ianiy^  limestone  loam, 
upland  preferred.^  Cane  grown  on  low,  rich,  cold,  mucky  soil  will  be  large,  but 
will  take  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  juice  to  make  one  of  dark  molasses,  commonly 
called  scorched,  while  it  only  takes  five  or  six  gallons  of  juice  from  cane  grown 
on  sandy  soil.  And,  if  grown  on  sandy  soil,  wQl  not  sour  so  soon  after  freeiing 
as  when  grown  on  low,  cold  land.  The  seed  should  be  well  sprouted  and  rolled 
in  plaster  before  planting.  In  securing  seed  take  the  upper  half  of  the  head. 
This  will  ripen  ten  or  twelve  days  sooner  than  the  lower  part.  Plant  early  in 
May,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  tffarm  and  (fry.  Plow  and  pulverise  the  ground 
wtU.  Do  not  plant  or  cover  the  seed  too  deep — if  covered  too  deep  it  will  rot  in 
the  ground.  Plant  in  drills  of  three  and  a  half  feet— eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
drill.  Leave  three  or  four  stalks  in  a  place,  or  if  in  hills  leave  six  or  eight.  For 
the  more  stalks  raised  the  more  sjrup— and  large  stalks  produce  no  more  than 
Email  ones.  The  futrows  or  rows  should  run  north  and  south,  in  order  that  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  Plant  about  two  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre  if  for  syrup ;  if  for  rodder 
thicker.  Cultivato  as  for  corn  up  to  the  first  of  August,  but  do  not  disturb  it  after 
that  time,  as  it  m\\  make  it  laf  e  ripening.  The  cane  when  jonng  presents  so  much 
the  appearance  of  grass  that  care  must  be  taken  in  working  it.  At  this  time  it 
would  be  best  to  work  with  the  hoe.  Indifi:erent  culture  will  make  an  indifiTeteat 
jield,  and  will  not  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  labor  expended  on  it.  But 
on  the  right  kind  of  land,  and  that  well  cultivated,  no  crop  can  be  raised  that  will 
pay  the  iarmer  belter  for  his  investment  and  labor. 
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There  are  some  Tarieties  of  the  African  or  Lnphee  cane  that  is  considered  bet- 
ter for  sugar  than  the  Ghbese  or  Sorghum.  Of  these  Oom-see  a-na  and  Boom- 
Twa-na  are  thought  to  be  the  best.    Chinese  or  Sorghum  is  the  best  for  molasses. 

Commence  working  up  the  cane  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  ripen»  commenc- 
ing with  the  most  forward.  If  the  cane  cannot  be  worked  up  so  as  to  escape  early 
freeaing  weather,  it  should  be  bladed  and  topped,  then  at  once  gathered  and  haul- 
ed, and  placed  in  a  house  shocked  up  so  that  the  air  can  pass  through  it  freely. 
It  should  be  sufficiently  protected  from  freezing  and  thawing  by  covering  it  orer 
with  fodder  or  straw.  In  thi3  situation  it  may  remain, some  time  without  injury. 
Slight  freesing  does  not  injure  the  cane,  but  benefits  it  if  worked  up  before  thaw- 
ing ;  but  a  warm  Indian  summer,  after  frost  and  freesing,  does  injure  it  very  ma- 
terially. I  would  advise  the  operation  of  syrup  boiling  to  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  continued  without  intermission  until  the  crop  is  worked  up. 

The  process  for  making  molasses  or  sugar  is  quite  simple,  with  proper  utensils 
to  work  with,  and  it  only  requires  good  skimming  and  some  judgment  in  boiling. 
We  have  found  that  quick  and  rapid  boiling  from  the  beginning  is  sufficient  to 
remove  the  gum  and  other  substances.  Never  let  the  juice  be  more  than  three 
inches  deep  in  the  evaporator  pan.  S>metime8,  when  the  cane  is  green,  a  little 
bi-sulphiie  of  lime  or  a  very  little  table  soda,  dissolved  in  a  cap  of  water,  and 
poured  slowly  into  the  juice,  when  partially  boiled,  untU  the  syrup  begins  to  foam, 
may  be  of  advantage  if  used  correctly,  but  we  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  gen* 
eral  thing ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  very  good  syrup  can  be  made  without 
the  use  of  chemicals.  A  hot  fire,  with  a  thin  strata  of  juice  and  good  skimmings 
will  insure  good  sjrup. 

To  the  farmers  who  still  use  the  common  iron  kettles,  I  would  say,  set  your 
kettles  so  that  only  the  bottoms  will  be  exposed  to  the  fire.  This  prevents  the 
fire  from  striking  up  the  sides,  and  secures  the  syrup  from  burning  Use  a  small 
quantity  of  juice,  and  boil  right  down. 

To  make  sugar, — Use  ripe  cane  and  boil  thick,  then  have  a  ttghi,  warm  building 
with  a  good  stove — place  within  it  vats  made  about  eight  fret  wide,  twenty  feet 
long  and  four  inches  deep— run  the  syrup  from  the  evaporator  into  these  vats — 
then  k'^ep  the  room  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  day  ani  night,  say  ninety- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Stir  about  once  a  day  during  the  process  of  crystaliaa- 
\  ion,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  it  will  be  sufficiently  granulated.  Then  take  a  long 
hoe  and  draw  it  into  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  th6  vat,  and  the  syrup  will  run  off 
to  the  edges.  Keep  it  still  in  a  ridge,  and  make  the  room  still  hotter,  and  you  will 
soon  have  dry  sugar 

Stationary  evaporator  pans,  on  a  brick  or  stone  furnace,  which  can  be  erected 
by  the  farmer  at  a  small  cost,  are  preferable,  being  less  costly,  giving  more  heat 
with  less  wood,  more  simple  and  convenient  in  operation  than  the  portable  evapor- 
ators. 

It  is  important  to  secure  good  seed.    Uuch  of  the  seed  when  first  introduced 
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into  this  country,  owing  to  the  high  price  it  was  sold  at,  was  miied  by  vendors 
with  chocolate  and  broom  com  ;*  from  (his  cause,  and  probably  a  change 
from  its  native  climate,  the  seed  has  degenerated,  and  the  jield  of  synip  has  de- 
creased very  much.  It  is  desirable  that  some  arrangement  be  made  to  import  a 
supply  of  fresh  seed  direct  from  China,  and  the  attention  of  the  Seed  Department 
of  the  Patent  Office,  the  United  States  Agricultural  and  State  Societies  should  be 
drawn  to  this  important  object.  Chinese  cane  is  now  cultivated  by  the  native 
Chinese  in  California,  from  whom  pure  seed  can  be  readily  obtained,  either  from 
their  own  growth  or  direct  from  China.  We  might  also  learn  from  them  how  to 
make  sugar  successfully.  I  offer  the  foregoing  as  the  result  of  some  observation 
and  experience,  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  suggestions  useful  in  the  aid 
of  the  extended  cultivation  of  this  valuable  crop,  destined  to  be  of  immense  im- 
portance in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  our  Western  States. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  J.  DOUGLAS. 
Zaitxsvillb,  0.,  July  26lh« 


GROWTH  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP  FROM  THE 
CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN  CANES. 

BT  JOHH  l.  oill. 
RXBTTLTB    OF    IHB    IKTRODUCTION   OF    THE   SoRGHO  AND   ImPHEB    CaNB   IKTO  THB 

UniTXD  States. — A  wonderful  mterest  has  been  aroused  in  the  whole  people  of 
our  Union,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Sorgho  and  Imphee  cane,  which  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  Northern  States  since  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States, 
by  which  the  sugar  ports  have  been  blockaded. 

The  result  of  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  every 
locality  and  soil  where  Indian  corn  is  grown  to  perfection. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  manufacturing  the  juices  of  the  Sorgho 
and  Imphee  cane,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  results. 

Some  of  the  first  operators  became  discouraged,  being  unable  to  produce  any 
thing  more  than  an  inferior  article  of  syrup,  having  a  very  disagreeable,  green 
vegetable  taste  and  smell.  While  others,  experimenting  on  a  small  scale,  were 
quite  successful ;  evaporating  the  juice  in  a  milk  pan  or  cook  stove,  they  made  a 
very  fine  article  of  syrup,  of  a  light  color,  and  almost  free  from  any  unpleasant 
taste.  This  was  principally  owing  to  a  rapid  evaporation,  using;  a  comparatively 
large  and  shallow  surface,  by  means  of  which  the  foreign  matter  is  more  readily 
separated  and  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  juice,  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
removed. 

The  light  color  was  owing  to  the  short  exposure  of  the  juice  to  a  boiling  heat, 

«  See  Essay  on  Hybridization  of  Plants,  by  J.  H.  Elippart,  at  the  dose  of  the  saooeediog 
Xssay  on  Sorgho  and  its  Maimfactnre. 
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witb  a  quick  and  thorongb  clarification ;  the  color  being  artificially  produced  hj 
a  long  exposure  to  a  boiling  beat,,  and  the  burning  of  some  of  the  impurities^ 
where  a  timely  separation  has  not  been  produced. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  the  advantage  of  shallow  evaporation,  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  large  shallow  evaporating  pans ;  but  owing  to  the  difficult  and  tedious 
operation  of  removing  the  pan  from  the  fire,  to  draw  off  the  finished  syrup,  and 
supply  the  pan  with  fresh  juice,  a  plan  has  been  introduced,  by  means  of  which 
a  running  stream  of  juice  through  the  pan  is  obtained. 

The  juice  enters  one  end  of  the  pan  through  a  faucet,  from  a  tank  or  tub,  and 
flowing  through  the  pan,  the  defecated  juice  or  syrup  is  discharged  through  a 
spout  or  pipe  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pan. 

The  juice  is  kept  as  shallow  as  possible  (yet  deep  enough  to  insure  a  perfect 
covering  for  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  prevent  burning)  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  rapid  evaporation  with  the  shortest  exposure  of  the  juice  to  a  boiling  heat» 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  body  of  juice  one^  inch  deep  will  require  four  times  the 
length  of  time  that  a  body  only  one- fourth  of  an  inch  will,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  concentration. 

This  mode  of  evaporation  is  quite  advantageous,  for  there  is  no  loss  of  time 
sustained  in  the  operation ;  clarification  and  evaporation  of  the  juice  going  on  in 
its  whole  course  through  the  pan. 

For  the  better  advantage  of  skimming,  ledges  have  been  put  orossway  of  the 
pan,  which  serve  to  check  the  flow  of  the  juice  or  scum,  or  both,  when  the  opera- 
tion of  skimming  is  performed  by  passing  a  skimmer  (made  of  fine  wire  gauze  or 
perforated  tin)  across  the  pan  between  the  ledges. 

Some  of  those  ledges  are  made  to  extend  from  side  to  side,  and  are  provided 
with  gates  or  openings  at  certain  points  for  the  juice  to  pass  through ;  in  others, 
the  strips  are  attached  only  to  the  alternate  and  opposite  sides,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous zigzag  or  transverse  channel,  when  the  pan  has  to  be  set  on  a  furnace' 
inclining  to  the  back  end,  in  order  to  have  the  juice  flow  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Now,  a  perfect  clarification  can  never  be  effected  on 
pans  constructed  on  either  of  the  above  plans,  for  the  passing  and  mixing  of  some 
of  the  impurities  with  the  juice  in  its  course  through  the  pan  cannot  be  prevented^ 
and  the  separating  of  some  of  the  impurities  require  a  peculiar  treatment  that 
cannot  be  had  on  these  plans. 

The  impurities  of  these  juices  are  of  different  kinds  and  nature,  and  are  affect- 
ed differently  m  separating  and  after  being  separated.  Some  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  juice  before  it  reaches  a  boiling  point,  others  immediately  after,  and  some 
not  till  after  it  has  boiled  a  short  time  and  reached  a  certain  density  ;  some  are 
deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  at  the  early  stages  of  evaporation,  and  others 
at  a  later  period.  Now,  although  these  impurities  appear  to  be  of  a  compound 
nature,  there  seems  to  be  but  three  distinct  classes. 

The  first  is  a  green  scum  or  froth  of  vegetable  matter,  raised  to  the  surface 
immediately  before  and  after  the  juice  has  reached  a  boiling  pomt.  It  is  easily 
removed  and  requires  constant  skimming.  ^  j 
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The  second  is  a  white  mineral  or  eaitby  substance  that  is  deposited  and  ad- 
heres to  the  bottom  of  the  evaporator  throughcttt  ils  whole  length,  and  if  not 
frequently  removed  by  scouring,  will  form  a  thick  coating  like  cement,  which  can 
scarcely  be  cut  wi'.h  a  chisel.  The  quantity  of  this  deposit  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  cane  was  grown.  Some  cane  produces  a 
very  small  or  scarcely  any  depcsit,  while  from  other  cane  a  large  deposit  is  ob- 
tained. 

This  deposit  is  probably  a  phosphate  of  lime,  for  it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and 
where  a  large  deposit  is  made,  but  little  lime  is  needed  for  neutralizing  the  acid. 
It  is  not  objectionable  (till  it  forms  a  coating  so  thick  as  to  retard  evaporation), 
as  it  forms  a  good  coating  for  the  evaporator,  and  prevents  a  chemical  action  of 
the  jaice  with  the  metal. 

The  third  is  a  gummy,  or  resinous  substance,  of  a  yellowish  gray  tint,  having 
a  very  disagreeable  taste  and  smell ;  raises  to  the  surface  (like  cream  upon  milk) 
after  the  juice  reaches  a  density  of  about  13^  Baume's  saccharometer.  When 
washed  in  water  it  is  deposited,  and  resembles  boiled  starch.  It  is  the  most  difficult, 
•fall  the  impurities,  to  remove,  for  the  agitation  of  the  juice  by  a  flowing  stream 
over  an  inclined  surface,  or  too  frequent  skimming,  breaks  the  scum,  when  it  is 
again  diffused  and  incorporated  with  the  syrup,  some  of  which  will  be  deposited 
at  the  back  end  of  the  pan,  if  but  one  is  used,  and  in  the  second,  if  two  are  used, 
and  will  burn  and  color  the  syrup,  and  flavor  it  with  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell. 
The  balance  will  remain  incorporated  with  the  syrup,  and  will  continue  for  many 
months  to  be  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  resembling  dirt  or  mucus,  and 
prevents  granulation.  When  this  substance  is  removed  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  burning  the  syrup. 

Chemicals  fob  Clabiiicatioh. — Different  kinds  of  chemicals  have  been  used 
to  promote  clarification  of  the  Sorgho  and  Imphee  juices,  but  none  are  needed. 
A  perfect  clarification  depends  on  the  timely  removal  of  all  the  impurities  when 
separated.  All  the  impurities  contained  in  these  juices  (except  acids)  will  separ- 
ate through  the  action  of  heat  alone ;  yet  this  must  be  properly  applied  in  order 
to  obtain  a  thorough  reparation,  and  aid  in  the  operation  of  skimming. 

Limb  usbd  as  a  Nbutbalizbb  — The  acid  contained  in  the  juice  may  be  neu- 
tralised by  I  sing  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  The  lime  to  be  alacked  in  water, 
making  a  thin  whitewash,  or  as  commonly  known,  milk  of  lime,  and  applied  to  the 
raw  juice,  in  quantity  of  from  one-half  to  one  pint  for  every  barrel  of  juice,  the 
amount  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cane. 

The  bi-sulphitb  of  ums  is  being  very  generally  used  on  the  sugar  plantations 
of  Louisiana  for  two  purposes — one  for  neutrtliaing  the  acid,  and  the  other  to  ar- 
rest or  prevent  fermentation.  This  is  very  important,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  ar- 
ticle that  ferments  more  readily  than  saccharine  juice.  Fermentation  sets  in  im- 
mediately after  the  juice  has  been  expreased  from  the  cane,  in  very  warm  weath- 
er, and  large  quantities  have  been  ruined  in  twenty  minutes  after  it  left  the  milL 
The  bi-sulphite  of  lime  is  used  with  the  best  results  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Sorgho  and  Imphee  jnicea,  applied  to  the  juice  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  in  quantity 
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of  from  one  to  two  pints  to  tbe  hniidred  gallons  of  jaice.  A  small  quantity  of 
lime  is  generally  used  in  the  South,  with  the  bi-sulphtte,  but  this  i»not  necessary 
when  the  latter  is  used  with  care. 

WhA.T  MBTAL  is   tab  BBST  to   USB  IN   THB   OONSTftUOTIOH  OF  XYAPORITORS  IB  A 

QUB8TI0N  OFTBB  ABKBD. — The  auswcr  is,  common  sheet-iron,  for  it  is  less  liable  to 
a  chemical  action  from  the  acid  contained  in  the  juice,  than  copper  or  galvanized 
iron,  and  is  less  Yiaple  to.  crack  than  cast-iron. 

Copper  and  zine  are  poisonous  metals,  though  it  is  presumed  that  the  erapora- 
tion  of  cane  juice  on  either  is  not  dangerous ;  yet  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce poison  is  not  desirable.  A  number  of  families  have  been  poisoned  by  using 
apple-butter  made  from  cider  that  had  been  concentrated  on  galyaniced  iron  evap- 
oraiors. 

Lakd  6UITABLB  FOR  RAiBiNO  8U0AR-CANB. — The  richcr  the  soil  without  manur- 
ing the  better,  though  a  good  upland  is  preferable  to  a  black  muck,  as  the  latter 
will  produce  a  large  stalk  but  not  a  rich  juice.  A  limestone  soil  is  desirable,  and 
should  the  soil  be  deficient  in  lime,  a  light  dressing  of  lime  should  be  applied. 

Sbbd  — Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selectiog  seed.  Procure  seed  that 
was  not  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  broom-corn,  and  that  produced  a  rich  qual- 
ity of  juice.*  If  you  h^ve  to  purchase  your  seed,  procure  the  best  without  re- 
gard to  price.  A  do'lar  per  acre  is  no  object,  considering  the  difference  in  the 
cane. 

SoAEiNO  SBBD  — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  soaking  the  seed ;  but  as  to 
the  manner  of  soaking  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 

As  good  a  way  as  any  is  to  place  the  seed  in  a  basket,  and  pour  warm  (but  not 
hot)  water  over  the  seed,  from  once  to  twice  each  day  for  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore planting,  after  which  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  till  ready  to  plant. 
Roll  the  seed  in  slacked  lime  to  whiten  it,  to  show  how  you  are  planting  and  eoT- 
ering. 

Pbbparatioh  of  LAND.^Prepare  your  land  as  for  com.  Plow  deep  ;  subsoil 
if  possible  ;  roll  it  if  lumpy.  The  better  your  land  is  prepared  before  planting, 
the  less  trouble  you  will  hare  in  cultiyating,  and  the  better  the  crop. 

Pluttixg. — Plant  from  eight  to  ten  seeds  in  a  hill,  making  the  hills  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  apart.  Planting  in  this  way,  it  will  not  sucker  so  much  as 
if  planted  in  drills. 

GuLTivATiNO  AND  TniRRiRG  OUT. — Cultivate  as  Indian  corn,  keeping  the  ground 
well  stirred  and  free  from  weeds  till  it  has  reached  a  height  of  three  feet.  Thia 
out  to  five  or  six  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  let  It  alone  till  harvest ;  for  if  you  continue 
to  stir  the  soil,  you  will  keep  the  cane  growing  and  prevent  ripening  in  season* 

HARVBSTfNa. — The  cane  is  in  the  best  bMb  for  harvesting  when  part  of  the  seed 
is  beginoing  to  turn  black,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  seed  is  in  a  doughy  state. 
The  cane  should  be  cut  up  and  shocked  in  the  field,  (always  in  a  dry  place)  and 
corn  fodder  put  around  the  shock  to  keep  it  from  the  hot,  cold  or  rainy  westher. 

•  See  aitiole  on  hjbridizalioD,  by  J.  H.  Elippart,  at  the  dose  of  this  esiay. 
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In  this  eondition  it  may  remain  sereral  months  before  bemg  worked  np,  for  the 
oane  ripens,  forms  more  saccharine  and  less  green  yegetable  and  foreign  matter, 
consequently  requiring  less  lime,  skimming  and  fuel  to  manufacture. 

F&Kxzijro  AND  FROST. — A  Terj  light  frost  does  not  hurt  the  cane  before  being 
cut  up,  but  if  there  is  danger  of  a  heavy  frost,  it  should  be  cut  up,  even  were  it 
not  so  forward  as  above  described,  hard  freezing  after  being  cut  up  does  not  injure 
the  cane  if  protected  as  above  described. 

Top  the  oahs  before  working. — From  two  to  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  cane 
should  be  cut  ofif  and  thrown  away,  for  by  working  it  you  get  no  more  syrup, 
while  it  requires  more  time  and  trouble  to  remove  the  extra  amount  of  foreign 
matter. 

Comparative  value  of  the  sorgho  and  dcphee  oane. — There  are  many  vari- 
eties of  the  Imphee,  some  are  very  early  and  others  very  late.  Our  impression 
is,  that  one  of  the  early  varieties  of  the  African  Imphee  is  the  best  and  most  cer- 
tain to  granulate,  while  the  others  are  quite  inferior  to  the  Sorgho.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  obtain  seed  from  this  variety. 

Will  ant  evaporator  produoe  sugar  with  certaintt,  and  at  all  times? — 
Good  sugar  has  been  made,  but  cane  grown  upon  some  soils  will  produce  syiiip 
that  will  never  granulate. 
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SsTTiKG  THs  AFFABATUS.— Have  ft  shed  or  building  oyer  your  evaporator  by  all 
means,  and  if  possible  contmue  it  over  the  mill,  then  there  will  be  no  time  lost  in 
consequence  of  rainy  weather. 

Build  your  furnace  twenty -two  inches  high.  Procure  three  good  posts  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long.  Plant  them 
firmly^  leaving  four  ftet  above  the  ground,  at  a  distance  from  the  evaporator  suf- 
ficie&tly  great  /or  the  horses  to  pass  around  the  mill  without  interfering  with  the 
manager  of  the  evaporator,  fiolt  the  mill  fast  upon  the  posts,  as  represented  on 
the  opposite  page,  and  attach  the  sweep  or  beam  L.  If  you  irish  to  operate  to 
-  the  best  advantage,  procure  solid  pme  tubing,  such  as  is  used  for  chain  pumps, 
and  lay  it  under  the  ground  ivith  a  slight  inclination  as  Ffrom  the  mill  to  the  tank 
B.  Plug  up  both  ends,  and  boreholes  on  the  top  side,  now  fit  and  drive  two  other 
pieces  into  these  holes,  one  long  enough  to  put  a  spout  G  into  it  above  the  tank 
B.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  E,  and  drive  it  on  to  the  vertical  tube  un- 
der the  mill.  Fit  a  lorg  plug  E  into  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  that  you 
may  measure  the  juice  if  you  ^ish,  or  stop  the  flow  of  the  juice  into  the  tank, 
A  hole  should  be  dug  under  the  end  of  the  tube  at  the  tank  B,  large  enough  (o 
receive  a  bucket,  so  that  by  removing  the  plug  H,  the  juice  may  be  drawn  oil 
from  the  pipe  F,  when  you  wish  to  stop  operations. 

A  small  crane,  as  represented  by  letter  M,  is  of  great  convenience  in  lifting  i  nd 
swinging  the  small  pan  D  ofif  from  the  furnace,  though  it  is  not  necessary. 

Bang  a  small  wire  gauze  funnel  under  the  spout  of  the  mill  to  catch  the  small 
particles  of  cane  that  might  stop  up  the  pipe  F,  or  faucet  I. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  bi-sulphite  of  lime,  determine  the  amount  of  juice  the 
tub  B  will  hold,  put  the  plug  E  in  its  place,  then  put  the  amount  of  lime  into  the 
tub  required  for  that  amount  of  juice,  grind  the  tub  full  of  juice  and  then  draw 
|he  plug  E  and  let  the  juice  empty  itself  icto  the  tank  B. 
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The  above  cut  illustrates  a  clarifier  and  eyaporator  iDTented  by  Cornelius  Jacobs. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  three  years,  and  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficitni  apparatus  in  use  for  manufaoturing  molasses  or  sugar  from  the  sugar 
cane  ormaple^^ce. 

It  is  made  ^Fhu  entirely  new  prineiple,  combining  all  the  important  advantages 
in  defecating  saccharine  juices,  viz : 

1.  A  rapid  evaporation. 

2.  Short  exposure  of  the  juice  to  a  boiling  heat,  without  overheating  the 


tame. 


3.  Quick  and  thorough  separation  of  the  vegetable  matter  from  the  juice 
(which  imparts  the  strong  and  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  so  common  to  the  Sor- 
gho molasses),  thus  producing  a  syrup  superior  to  the  best  golden  syrup  of  the 
tropical  climate. 

4.  It  requires  less  wood  or  fuel  than  any  other  apparatus  known. 

/Google 
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6.    Its  simple  construction  renders  it  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  apparatus 
in  use.     • 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CORNELIUS  JA.COBS'  PATENT  CLARIFIER  AND 

EVAPORATOR. 

Letter  A  represents  a  shallow  Pan,  in  which  the  juice  is  first  boiled  (running  a 
steady  stream  in  from  the  Juice  Tank  B,  and  being  drawn  ofif  into  a  Receiver  C). 
It  is  divided  into  apartments  by  means  of  division  strips  (which  can  be  removed 
for  cleaning),  running  across  the  whole  width  of  the  pan,  their  edges  bearing  the 
whole  length  on  the  bottom.  This  pan  is  set  perfectly  level  on  the  furnace  The 
juice  entering  the  front  part  of  the  pan  is  forced  from  one  apartment  to  the  other 
underneath  the  division  strips,  by  the  well-known  principle  of  hydrostatics  (that 
water  will  find  its  own  level,  etc).  The  division  strips  will  serve  to  keep  the  scum 
back,  and  aid  the  operator  in  skimmiog.  The  juice  ^should  bs  kept  as  shallow  as 
possible  in  this  pan  as  will  insure'  its  being  entirely  covered,  for  the  deeper  it  is 
the  longer  it  will  have  to  be  kept  on  the  pan,  and  coasequently  color  it  the  more. 

It  is  furnished  with  a  new  and  simple  contrivance  for  regulating  the  depth  of 
the  juice  in  the  pan,  and  drawing  it  off  when  defecated. 

The  large  amount  of  green  vegetable  scum  is  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  juice, 
and  is  removed  by  constant  skimming  in  the  tiFree  or  four  first  apartments  which 
are  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire. 

The  third  class  of  impurities  spoken  of  on  page  212  are  raised  to  the  surface  in 
the  apartments  at  the  after  end  of  the  pan  (the  juice  having  been  coocenlrated  to 
a  density  of  13^  Baume),  and  are  removed  once  in  an  hour  or  two,  allowing  the 
juice  to  flow  off  under  the  scum.  The  force  of  the  heat  having  been  spent  under 
the  front  part  of  the  pan,  these  impurities  are  raised  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  form  a 
scam  like  crtam  upon  milk,  which  resembling  cream  in  its  nature,  will  not  admit 
of  agitation  in  boiling,  too  frequent  skimming,  or  running  over  an  inclined  surface. 

The  juice  is  run  off  from  this  pan  when  thoroughly  defecated,  and  reduced  to 
about  two-fifths  its  original  quantity,  to  prevent  its  being  heated  a  longer  time 
than  necessary  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  pan,  which  will  only  blacken  or  color  the 
syrup,  and  not  aid  much  in  evaporation. 

The  concentrated  juice  is  now  put  into  the  pan  D  (which  has  nd^rtitions,  the 
skimming  being  nearly  done,  none  are  needed),  and  boiled  rapidly  till  finished, 
which  will  require  but  a  few  minutes.  * 

The  pan  D  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  syrup  drawn  off. 

The  pan  will  now  be  filled  again  (not  to  exceed  one  inch  deep),  and  replaced 
on  the  furnace. 

There  are  two  doors  furnished  with  each  pan,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
grate  bars,  the  lower  one  for  the  convenience  of  removing  the  ashes  and  regulU* 
bg  the  draft. 

Any  kind  of  a  kettle  or  vessel  can  be  used  to  make  molasses  in ;  but,  as  the 
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price  of  molasses  and  sugar  yaries  according  to  quality,  it  is  important  to  use  the 
most  improved  kind  of  Evaporator,  as  by  it,  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  cane-juice,  the  best  sugar  and  best  and  clearest  molasses  only  can 
be  made. 

The  Jacobs  Evaporator  and  Clarifier  are  furnished  with  two  portable  furnaces, 
made  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  with  cast  iron  door  fronts,  top  plates  and  grate  bars,  and 
wrought  iron  legs  and  braces. 


J.  L   GILL  &  SON'S  VERTICAL  CANE  MILL. 
To  which  ths  premium  was  awarded  at  the  State  Fair* 

The  annexed  cut  represent^  the  simplest  form  of  a  Sugar  Cane  Mill,  which,  at 
one  operation,  removes  all  the  juice  contained  in  the  cane.  It  consists  of  three 
rollers  inclosed  between  cast  iron  top  and  bottom  housings.  The  power  is  applied 
directly  to  a  lever  attached  to  the  driving  roll,  which  is  the  most  economical  ap- 
plication of  power  possible  to  be  obtained. 

This  mill  is  made  with  the  most  important  improvements  now  in  use.  The 
invention  and  construction  of  the  proprietors. 

The  improvements  consist  in  using  a  full  solid  box  for  the  journals,  and  allowing 
the  lower  journals  to  bear  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  not  on  the  housings.  This 
enables  the  operator  to  graduate  the  space  between  the  rolls,  by  means  of  the  large 
steel  set  screws,  without  changing  the  position  of  the  journal  in  ibe  box.  The 
lower  journals  are  turned  round  and  mnning  constantly  in  oil,  the  unnecessary 
friction  of  the  whole  end  of  the  rolls  bearing  on  the  unoiled  housing  is  removed, 
oonsequently  they  nm  wiih  at  least  one-third  less  draft  than  any  other  mill  in  use. 

The  oiling  arrangement  is  the  best  in  use,  as  the  oil  is  conducted  through  iron 
pipes  directly  into  the  box,  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  entirely  closed  up,  the 
oil  cannot  escape. 
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We  are  using  larger  wrought  iron  shafts,  and  making  mach  longer  journals, 
than  any  other  manufacturer.  The  importance  of  this  is  apparent,  as  a  strong 
crushing  power  is  required,  and  not  a  high  speed. 


HORIZONTAL  MILL. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  Mill  for  common  farm  use,  Vertical  or 
Horizontal,  hns  long  since  been  decided  in  fi»yor  of  the  Vertical  Mill.  But  as  a 
man  cannot  feed  a  Vertical  Mill  to  a  greater  capacity  than  about  100  gallons  of 
juice  per  hour,  the  Horizontal  Mill  is  more  desirable  for  large  operations,  as  the 
cane  can  be  fed  into  the  Mill  by  the  arm  full  on  a  table. 

Horizontal  Mill  No.  8  is  made  with  a  vertical  shaft  which  may  be  driven  by 
attaching  a  long  double  sweep  either  above  the  Mill,  as  represented  by  the  out 
above,  or  by  extending  the  vertical  shaft  beloi?  the  floor,  and  working  the  horses 
in  the  basement. 

Capacity  from  125  to  175  gallons  of  juice  per  hour.  Has  one  12  inch  and  two 
9-inch  rolls  by  18^  inches  long.  Can  be  worked  with  either  two  or  four  horses  ; 
weight,  2,000  pounds. 
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HORIZONTAL  MILLS  FOR  STEAM  OR  WATER  POWER. 

These  Mills  are  furnisbed  with  a  horizontal  counter  shaft,  and  back  geared  to 
reduce  speed  and  iDcreaee  the  power.  They  may  be  driven  by  a  tumbling  shaft 
or  by  a  pulley  and  belt  The  shafts  are  extended  through  the  gearing  long 
enough  to  attach  pulleys  for  cane  and  bagasse  carriers. 

No.  9.  Capacity  from  200  to  250  gallons  of  juice  per  hour ;  weight,  2,200 
pounds. 


BRAINERD'S  PATENT  SUGAR  BOILER. 
This  apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  following  stream  principle,  and  has  three 
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Ist.  The  Defecator  H  H,  which  has  a  false  bottom,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
flue. 

2d.  The  Evaporator  G,  which  is  made  OQe-third  wider  than  the  Defecator,  to 
allow  the  steam  to  pass  off,  and  give  room  for  skimming  (as  the  Defecator  is  set 
immediately  above  the  Evaporator). 

Sd.  The  finishing  pan  0  0,  which  is  made  mnch  deeper  and  narrower  than  the 
Evaporator,  and  is  set  on  the  fomace  by  the  side  of  the  Evaporator,  and  enough 
lower  to  permit  the  juice  to  flow  into  it  from  the  Evaporator. 

When  in  operation,  the  jdce  enters  the  Defecator  at  the  front  end  from  the  tank 
E,  and  flowing  through,  it  is  discharged  at  the  opposite  end  through  a  fine  wire 
gauze  filter  into  the  back  end  of  the  Evaporator,  and  flowing  to  the  front  end  is 
discharged  through  another  fine  wire  gauze  filter  into  the  finishing  pan,  when  it 
flows  to  the  back  end,  and  is  discharged  finished  syrup. 
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HYBRIDIZATION  OF  PLANTS. 


6T  JOHN   H.   KUPPART. 


Ever  BiDce  the  Sorgho  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  an  opinion  has 
obtained  that  it  would  readily  mix  or  hybridize  with  broom  corn,  chocolate  com, 
and  other  species  of  the  Holcus  geans.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  when 
Sorgbo  has  been  grown  for  several  years  in  the  proximity  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
oom>  that  it  loses  its  saccharine  properties. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  conversations  with  intelligent  per- 
sons upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  attribute  the  deterioration  of  saccharine  matter  to  soil,  climate  and 
cnltare,  than  to  the  influence  of,  or  hybridization  with,  any  other  plants. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  hybridization  of  plants  are  precisely  the  same 
that  must  be  observed  in  producing  crpsses  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  product 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  of  a  cross  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  spteiea,  or 
zoologic  circle,  is  a  manffrd,  partaknsg  of  the  form,  aptitude  and  characteristics  of 
both  progenitors,  and  is  capable  of  reproduction ;  as  for  example  a  cross  between 
the  Newfoundland  Dog  and  Mastiff  is  a  mongrtl — not  a  hybrid*-and  is  capable  of 
propagating  this  mongrel  type  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  by  very  careful 
management  this  mongrel  type  may  be  perpetuated  to  such  a  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  become  a  permanent  variety.  But  the  product  of  two  animals  or  individuals 
of  different  species  or  zoologic  circles,  is  a  mtde,  or  hybrid,  partuking  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  paternal  or  maternal  type,  but  entirely  deprived  of  reproduc- 
tive powers^  as  for  example  the  cross  between  the  horse  and  ass,  or  horse  and 
quagga,  ass  and  zebra,  &o.,  Ao» 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  variiiUa  obtained  by  crossing  affiliated  plants  or 
flowers  produce  fruits  which  have  fecundating  powers,  whilst  the  hybrids  produced 
by  artificial  impregnation  of  flowers  produce  no  fruit,  or  at  most,  if  fruit  is  pro- 
duced, the  seeds  are  sterile. 

Hybridization  in  flowers  or  plants  consists  simply  in  giving  the  germ  or  fecund- 
ating of  one  flower  to  another  to  be  nursed  and  develc^ed  by  it.  In  order  to 
understand  more  clearly  how  this  is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  parts 
composing  the  flower.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
flowers,  viz:  mals,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  catkins,  or  cylindrical 
form  of  flowers  on  the  common  hazel  bush,  are  the  male  flowers,  whilst  the  females 
on  the  same  bush  are  small  globular  bud-like  processes,  with  deep  red  fringe ; 
the  tassel  of  the  Indian  com  is  the  male  flower,  whilst  the  silk  of  the  ear  is  the 
female  flower.  Some  plants  have  the  male  flower  on  one  plant  and  the  female  on 
another,  as  in  the  Vaushxrii  Americana,  or  wild  celery.  But  most  generally  the 
same  flower  contains  both  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction,  as  iuy  the 
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apple,  strawberry,  lily,  Ac,  &c.,  and  these  flowtrs  a'e  from  this  fact  called  her- 
maphrodite. Horticulluiisie,  gjirdenere  and  some  oiheis  have  assumed  the 
authority  to  name  some  varitties  of  the  stravt berry  as  staminate,  others  as  pibtillate, 
and  others  again  as  bermaphroJiu?.  This  cla>8)fication  m^y  be  unobjectionable 
so  far  as  practical  gardening  is  concerned,  but  so  far  as  abstract  science  is  con- 
cerned it  is  the  sheerest  nonsense,  from  the  fact  that  the  strawberry  is  neither 
mcma?ciott«— that  is,  it  dots  not  bear  disjiiiict  male  and  distinct  female  plants  en  the 
same  stalk;  neither  is  it  diced' un,  or  a  plant  that  produces  male  flowers  on  one 
plant  and  female  fljwtra  on  another;  but  all  strawberry  flowers  are  bermaphro- 
diie.  There  may  be  varieties  in  the  flowers  of  which  the  p-siils  predominate,  yet 
upon  examination  quite  a  number  of  stamens  will  be  found  in  the  same  flower; 
in  other  varieties  the  stamens  may  preponderate,  but  pisiiU  are  not  absolutely 
absent  from  these. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  the  male  and  female 
portions  of  an  hermaphrodite  flower — the  cherry. 
1,  2,  is  the  male  portion,  of  which  2  is  called  the 
^  JUametU  and  1  the  anther — the  whole  ( 1,  2)  is 
called  the  stamen  3,  4,  6,  6,  is  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  flower ;  3,  4,  is  called  the  pistil — 3 
the  stigma,  4  the  style ;  6,  the  ovarium  ;  6,  ovule ; 
7  is  a  petal  of  the  coralla.  The  anther  (1)  contains  fine  pollen  grains,  which  are 
the  fecundating  principle ;  when  the  reproductive  organs  are  fully  matured  the 
anther  is  ruptured,  and  the  pollen  grains  are  shed  upon  the  stigma  (3),  from 
whence  they  find  their  way  through  tubes,  through  the  style  (4)  into  the  OTuIe 
or  ovules  (6),  and  impregnate  them.  Hence  any  flowers  whose  ovules  fail  to  be 
impregnated  produce  no  seeds. 

In  many  flowers  the  pollen  grains  are  shed  on. the  pistil  after  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded,  but  in  some  the  stigma  has  received  the  proper  quantity  of  pollen  before 
the  flower  expands,  as  in  the  tiger  lily,  wheat,  rye,  and  many  of  the  grasses ;  in 
peas  and  beans  impregnation  takes  place  before  the  full  expansion  of  the  flower. 
If  we  desire  to  hybridize  or  cross  the  Sorgho  on  the  broom  corn,  or  chocolate 
corn,  then  we  must  obtain  the  pollen  from  the  Sorgho  anthers^  and  place  it  upon 
the  Btigma  of  the  broom  corn ;  or  if  the  broom  corn  is  to  be  crossed  upon  the  Sor- 
gho, then  the  pollen  of  the  broom  com  must  be  collected  and  placed  upon  the 
pistils  of  the  Sorgho.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  pistil  or  rather  stigma  of  the  Sorgho 
has  received  the  appropriate  quantity  of  pollen  before  the  flower  expands — the 
same  as  in  the  wheat  plant — and  therefore  there  is  no  probability  that  it  naturally 
hybridizes  with  any  other  plant. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  method  or  process  of  hybridization;  it  consists 
in  bringing  the  pollen  which  is  contained  in  the  anthers  of  one  flower,  into  oontaot 
with  the  pistil  of  another  flower.  But  there  are  certain  conditions  which  must  be 
strictly  observed,  other vvise  there  can  be  no  successful  impregnation  ;  for  example* 
the  two  flowers  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  produce  hybridization,  must  have 
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attained  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  for  crossing  cannot  be  effected  on  others 
than  those  flowers  which  expand  or  bloom  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  stamens  are  the  male  organs  and  the  pistils  the  female  organs  of  repro- 
duction. The  anthers  of  a  stamen  contain,  in  a  delicate  envelope,  a  very  fine, 
powdery  dust,  the  color  of  which  varies  according  to  the  species,  but  which  as  a 
general  thing  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  Each  granule  of  this  dust  or  pollen  contains 
within  a  transparent  envelope  a  mucilaginous  materia,  which  is  odorous,  and  is 
the  fecundating  substance  of  the  male  organ.  The  pistil  ordinarily  has  a  small 
spongiole  surrounding  the  centre  of  the  style,  the  stigmate  of  which  is  lubricated 
by  a  serous  liquid,  which  has  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  absorption.  If 
we  place  upon  the  extremity  of  this  stigmate  a  small  drop  of  a  colored  liquid— 
for  example,  where  the  pistil  is  white,  we  use  a  liquid  colored  with  carmine — the 
absorbing  powers  manifest  themselves  very  strikingly,  and  the  style  will  be  colored 
down  to  its  base.  This  is  the  duct  which  the  pollen  enters  and  traverses  in  the 
phenomenon  of  fecundation. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  hybrid  from  hermaphrodite  individuals,  or  those 
flowers  which  are  endowed  with  the  male  and  female  organs,  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  by  removing  the  anthers  from  the  flower.  This  operation  is  easily  and 
readily  performed  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  take  a  delicate  pair  of  pincers 
and  remove  the  male  organs — the  anthers.  This  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  because  the  humidity  swells  the  anthers  and  prevents  the  opening 
of  the  little  sac  which  contains  the  pollen.  Then  from  the  flower  with  whose  pol- 
len we  wish  to  impregnate,  we  must  remove  the  stamens  entire,  and  shake  them 
gently  so  that  the  pollen  dust  may  fall  upon  and  adhere  to  the  stigma  of  the 
flower  from  which  the  anthers  had  been  removed  in  the  morning.  The  most 
favorable  time  for  scattering  the  pollen  is  at  noon  ;  the  heat  of  the  day  producing 
a  dilatation  of  the  pollen  and  facilitating  its  dispersion.  To  insure  success,  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  on  the  second  day  following. 

Hybridization  is  an  operation  requiring  dexterity,  a  light  and  steady  hand,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  operation  is  more  uniformly  successful 
when  performed  by  a  female.  Many  singular  facts  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  flowers  have  been  discovered  through  attempts  to  hybridize.  In  the  common 
nettle  the  stamens  have  elastic  filaments  which  are  at  first  bent  down  so  as  to  be 
obscured  by  the  calyx  ;  but  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  the  filaments  jerk  out,  and 
thus  scatter  the  powder  on  the  pistils  which  occupy  separate  flowers.  In  the 
common  barberry  the  lower  part  of  the  filament  is  very  irritable  ;  and  whenever 
it  is  touched  the  stamen  moves  forward  to  the  pistil.  In  the  style  wort  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are  united  in  a  common  column  which  projects  from  the  flower ; 
this  column  is  very  irritable  at  the  angle  where  it  leaves  the  flower,  and  when 
touched  it  passes  with  a  sudden  jerk  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  thus  scatters 
the  pollen. 

It  frequently  happens  in  gardens  that  there  are  accidental  crosses,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  divers  causes,  but  ah  a  general  thing  owe  their  origin  to  the 
agency  of  insects,  bees,  bugs,  Ac,    These  accidental  crosses  happen  most  fre- 
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qnently  in  the  cabbage  tribe.  Doable  flowers  like  the  ehrysanthemumB  are 
alwajs  sterile^  and  the  hybrids  as  a  matter  of  course  cannot  reproduce ;  but 
Hons.  Gallesia  has  produced  double  flowers  by  crossing  semi-double  with  semi- 
double  onesy  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  fertile  seed  from  semi  double  and 
even  double  ranunculus  I  Hybrids  have  been  produced  by  horticulturists  between 
the  ox-heart  and  the  Morello  cherry ;  also  between  the  damson  plum  and  the  wild 
Bull  ace  tree. 

Flowers  appear  to  possess  a  much  stronger  attraction  for  the  pollen  of  their 
own  varieties  than  for  th^t  of  strangers.  Hence  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
hybridizing,  it  is  very  essential  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  strange  pollen  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  flowers  be  closely  related  ;  crosses  between 
individuals  of  different  genera,  or  different  species,  although  of  the  same  genus, 
produce  no  result.  Mr.  Ad.  Broigniart  is  of  opinion  (hat  the  difficulty  which  ob- 
tains in  endeayoriog  to  produce  certain  crosses,  may  be  attributed  to  the  ioequaU 
ity  of  the  sise  of  the  ovules  composing  the  pollen,  vvhich  cannot,  when  they  are 
too  large,  traverse  the  vessel  of  the  pistil  to  reach  the  organs  to  be  fecundated. 
It  is  also  useless  to  attempt  to  produce  crosses  with  those  plants  the  seeds  of 
which  never  mature  in  this  climate. 

The  circumstances  which  are  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  cross  breeds 
or  hybrids,  have  been  well  stated  both  by  Herbert  and  Gaertner  ;  but  the  remarks 
of  the  latter  are  most  precise,  and  we  avail  ourselves  exclusively  of  them,  for  the 
more  sure  guidance  of  the  experimentalist — rtducing  them  to  the  five  following 
propositions : 

1st.  In  most  cas€8  the  preference  for  its  own  pollen  is  so  strong  that  no  hy- 
bridisation will  succeed  unless  it  be  completely  excluded,  even  in  the  most  minute 
quantity  ;  and  even  where  this  condition  is  secured,  much  depends  on  propitious 
external  influences.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  necessary — spring  and  au- 
tumn being  far  less  eligible  for  hybrid  fecundation  than  summer.  The  most 
favorable  time,  at  all  seasons,  is  in  the  morn  ng ;  rain  and  moisture  are  al  ke  pre- 
judicial to  natural  and  much  more  to  hybrid  fecundation,  because  the  Armer  often 
takes  place  in  closed  flowers,  but  the  latter  in  those  only  in  which  the  female  or- 
gans are  exposed. 

2d.  When  the  stigma  is  dusted  at  the  same  time,  or  within  certain  limits,  with 
its  own  pollen,  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  that  of  f^ome  other  species,  the  latter  is 
wholly  inert,  and  the  lesult  is,  plants  not  differing  in  any  respect  from  ihe  mater- 
nal :  nor  is  the  effect  different  if  a  division  cr  portion  of  the  stigma  be  dusted 
with  either  pollen  separately  ;  precaution  beii>g  taken  that  thtre  shall  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  admixture.  The  elective  affinity  (or  the  natural  pollen  makes  the  other 
completely  negative. 

3d.  Agreement  in  the  time  of  flowering  is  no  necessary  element — or  the  con- 
trary a  hindrance — if  by  c*  aace  or  artifi  iai  me  ns  th»^  pollen  of  the  one  species 
can  be  procured  when  the  btigma  of  the  other  is  eadu  In  like  manner  the  dura- 
tion of  the  time  of  growth  or  diversity  oi  h.bit  <  nd  por&isttnce  of  foliage  is,  to 
a  ceitain  extent,  indifferent. 
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4tb.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  those  where  hybridization  is  I'are,  outward 
conditions,  such  as  increased  temperature,  predisposition  of  plants  for  hybrid  im- 
pregnation ;  and  cultivation  in  general  is  favorable  to  this  end,  as  it  is  to  the  pro- 
dttciion  of  deviations  from  a  normal  condition.  Varieties  are  usually  far  more 
disposed  to  mix  than  the  species  ftom  which  they  are  derived,  and  hence  the 
great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  most  valuable  vegetables  pure  aod  genuine. 

6ih.  Not  only  must  the  pollen  of  the  hybridising  plant  be  in  perfection  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  the  tissue  of  the  stigma  is  in  a  fit  state  for  its  reception  and 
the  froper  success  of  its  functions,  but  even  where  the  access  of  its  own  pollen  is 
perfectly  debarred  from  the  stigma  of  a  plant,  the  success  of  hybrid  fecundation 
seems,  from  experiments,  to  require  a  more  delicate  and  p^carious  adjustment  of 
every  favorable  condition — to  be  a  longer  process,  and  therefore  subject  to  more 
impediments ;  while  all  ungenial  influeoces  in  normal  fecundation  acquire  a 
greater  force.  The  results,  too,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  are  ex- 
tremely different,  whether  as  to  the  more  or  less  complete  setting  of  the  fruit,  or 
the  number  or  perfection  of  the  seeds  produced. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  as  a  general  proposition,  than  the  hybridization 
of  plants  ;  but  experience  shows  that,  in  reality,  it  involves  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated considerations.     For  example,  all  plants  will  not  impregnate  each  other ; 
whence  arises  the  question,  Which  plants  will  ?    Plants  prone  to  mutual  impreg- 
nation are  very  frequently  impotent ;  what  ihen  are  the  c#cumstances  which  are 
essential  to  success  ?    So  again,  the  inliuence  of  the  male  or  female  parent  respec- 
tively upon  the  offspring  varies  greatly,  as  does  the  quality  of  the  offspring  itself, 
in  regard  to  productiveness,  hardiness,  vigor,  and  similar  peculiarities.     These 
are  all  questions  which  he  who  occupies  I  imself  with  vegetable  hybridising,  aod 
who  would  not  work  at  random,  has  to  consider.    They  wi  1  be  best  answered  by 
a  statement  of  the  views  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  experimentalists  in  this 
branch  of  vegetable   physiology.      According   to  Kolreuter,   bis  experiments 
pointed  to  the  following  inferences  :  1st.  Varieties  of  the  same  species  produce 
an  offspring  as  fertile  as  themselv  s.     2d.  Different  species  produce  an  offspring 
almost  invariably  sterile.     This  leads  to  the  very  essential  distinction  of  cross 
breeds  and  hybrids,  or  true  mules.     The  first  are  common,  tho  Utter  rare.     The 
varieiitjs  between  the  difft^rent  sort^  of  white  tun.ip  are  examples  of  the  first ; 
thos*^  between  the  Swedish  and  the  white  lurrip.  of  tht-  latter.     More  recent  ex- 
peiiments,  although  they  may   not  fulljf  crn6rm  the  views  of  Folreuter,  as  to 
hU  second  propaai  ion.  d  •  not  materially  affect  the  first.     A  circumstance  o^  the 
greate!*t  importance  agriculturally,  because  it  is  obvious  that  a  vegetable  cross 
breed,  however  excellent,  would  be  valueless  to  the  farmer  unless  it  could  be 
mu'tiplied  by  seed.     Knight's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  gar- 
den p  ants,  by  incr  asiug  their  ha  dioess,  or  improving  their  qUtHty,  or  render- 
ing them  more  prolific,  or  altering  their  periods  of  mnturiy.     He  operated,  bow- 
ever,  uniformly  on  vaiieties  of  the  same  species,  evidently  regHiding  mere  mules 
as  more  curious  than  useful,  by  breeding  together  the  common  American  str'iw 
berry,  and  the  variety  calieJ  the  black  —a  very  bad  bearer,  but  of  excellent 
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quality.  He  obtained  a  race  of  cross  breeds,  called  Downton's,  Elton's,  Ac, 
which  have  given  rise  to  all  the  best  of  the  market  varieties  now  cultivated,  un- 
rivalled for  their  productiveness  and  excellence.  By  crossing  the  tender  but  ex- 
cellent French  pears  with  the  hardy  varieties  of  indifferent  quality,  he  produced 
many  of  the  finest  winter  pears  now  known ;  of  excellent  quality,  like  one  parent 
— of  perfect  hardiness,  like  the  other.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  experience  was 
materially  at  variance  with  that  of  Eolreuter.  Dean  Herbert's  exact  views  never 
were  clearly  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  collect  them  from  his  very  elaborate  but 
discursive  essays.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  difference  from  Eolreuter  in  re* 
garding  true  hjbrids  as  being  usually  sterile,  foundiog  his  opinion  more  especially 
upon  his  experiments  with  rhododendrons,  azaleas  and  endogenous  plants.  |)ut 
as  this  is  of  no  practical  interest,  and  involves  speculations  that  belong  to  pure 
and  not  applied  science,  we  need  not  advert  to  it  further.  Among  the  more  pre- 
cise of  Gaertner's  conclusions,  are  the  following  : 

Where  impregnation  takes  place  between  two  pure  species,  it  is  a  universal  rule 
*'  that  the  characters  of  the  parents  never  remain  purei  and  unaltered  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  hybrid."  la  general  every  part  of  the  new  production  is  modified, 
so  that  it  presents  a  decided  difference  from  eiiher  of  the  parents,  though  resem- 
bling the  one  more  than  the  other.  la  no  case,  however,  are  anomalous  forms 
generated  bearing  no  resemblance  to  either.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  pro- 
duced according  to  mathematical  formulae  and  ratios  ;  their  differences  are  min- 
gled in  unequal  proportions.  There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  of  hybrids  to  luxuriance 
in  their  stem  and  foliage,  and  to  be  propagated  with  unusual  facility  by  cuttings, 
layers,  <&c.  Varieties  of  trees,  therefore,  could,  he  thinks,  be  produced,  of  much 
more  rapid  growth ;  which,  for  some  purposes,  might  have  their  value,  though 
the  quality  of  the  timber  would  probably  suffer.  Another  peculiarity  of  hybrids 
is  their  precocity,  of  which  advantage  may  be  taken  where  early  fruit  is  desirable, 
or  where  the  summers  are  not  long  enough  to  ripen  the  later  fruit.  A  most  im- 
portant quality  of  hybrids  is  also  their  power,  in  very  many  cases,  of  enduring  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  pure  species  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
hence  the  acclimatization  of  many  useful  plants,  by  means  of  hybrid  forms  or 
varieties,  may  be  effected.  The  hybrids,  for  instance,  of  tobacco,  are  far  less 
susceptible  of  frost  than  their  pure  parents.  The  great  fruitfulness  of  many  hy- 
brid varieties  is  also  a  material  point  as  regards  their  useful  qualities,  especially 
in  orchards  and  vineyards. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  judge,  with  certainty,  beforehand,  what  plants  will 
breed  together  and  what  will  not.  The  cross  between  Pelargonium  betidinum  and 
a  tuberous  species  of  the  genus,  was  one  of  the  last  that  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated ;  and  yet  it  took  place  without  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  race  with 
unlimited  powers  of  change.  The  infinite  multitude  of  experiments  instituted  by 
Gaertner  produced  no  positive  result  upon  this  point,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extracts  from  Mr.  Berkley's  abstract  of  his  statements  :  *'  Experience  shows  that 
of  a  great — ^perhaps  the  greater— portion  of  plants  is  not  susceptible  of  hybridi- 
zation.   Out  of  700  species  submitted  by  Gaertner,  to  nearly  10,000  distinct  sets 
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of  experiments^  only  250  true  hybrids  were  raised.    Allowing  the  possibility  of* 
repeated  experiments  proving  that  union  is  possible  in  some  cases  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  obtained,  the  pssult  is  sufGlciently  strikiog,  showing  not  only  that  the 
least  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  capable  of  hybrid  fecundation,  but  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  forcing  of  nature.    In  the  larger  portion  of  plants  an 
harmonious  concurrence  of  time  and  place  favors  the  production  of  pure  species, 
though  this    is  sometimes  disturbed,   and,  in  consequence,  hybridization,  be- 
comes possible ;  in  any  case,  a  certain  harmony  of  either  sexual  element  mus^ 
exist  to  consummate  a  real  hybrid  union.    In  this  concurrence  consists  the  fitness 
for  union  of  two  heterogeneous  species.    For  this  purposs  a  mutual  attraction 
between  the  stigma  and  the  pollen  must  exist,  the  attraction  being  greater  for  its 
own  pollen  ;  and  in  pioportion  to  the  degree  of  attraction  for  heterogeneous  pol- 
len will  be  the  fitness  for  union.    But  there  is  no  outer  sign  by  which  the  degree 
of  such  attraction  can  be  known  :  it  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experience.    It 
appears  probable,  too,  that  this  attraction  does  not  exist  in  an  equal  degree  in 
every  flower ;  at  least  the  causes  which  prevent  success  are  often  perfectly  inap- 
preciable.   It  resides  evidently  in  some  peculiar  constitution,  which  very  possibly 
may  accompany  peculiar  organization.    As  regards  species  we  know  as  little  on 
what  peculiariiies  the  power  of  producing  hybrids  depends,  as  in  genera.    No 
difference  is  perceptible  in  structure,  and  species  which  will  not  produce  hybrids 
themselves,  are  sometimes  capable  of  fecundating  others ;  some  will  hybridize  with 
but  one  species,  whilst  others  show  a  greattr  extent  of  elective  affinity.    As,  how- 
ever, those  which  hybridize  with  one  species  usually  are  susceptible  with  regard  to 
others,  only  in  a  different  degree,  it  is  possible  that  species  which  have  hitherto 
united  with  one  only,  will  be  found,  on  further  experiment,  to  have  a  wider  affin- 
ity.   It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  external  or  structural  character  which 
can  determine  the  aptitude  of  plants  for  h}brid  union  ;  the  outward  agreement  in 
habit  is,  indeed  a  probable  ground  of  success,  but  far  from  infallible,  as  it  de- 
pends upon  an  invisible  harmony  of  inward  constitution.    The  aptitude  amongst 
species,  even  for  union,  is  scarcely  ever  present  in  an  equal  degree ;  nor  is  it 
necessarily  reciprocal,  but  greater  or  less  on  one  side  than  the  other.    On  the 
whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  fitness  for  union  depends,  not  on  the  agreement 
of  outward  genetic  character,  but  on  the  inward  nature  of  the  procreative  ele- 
ments of  individuals ;  so  that  two  kinds  of  affinity  exist,  not  necessarily  pro- 
portionate or  concurrent — an  outward  systematic  and  an  inward  sexual  affinity. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  genera  are  conferred  by  artificial :  and 
that  in  groups,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  one  common  type,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  one  species  will  hybridize  another  will.     In  some  cases  where  union 
will  not  take  place,  the  species  belong  to  different  natural  groups,  and  have  been 
separated  as  such  under  generic  names.    The  rough  seeded  cenotheroe  will  not 
unite  with  those  which  have  seeds :  the  species  of  stramonium,  with  smooth  fruit, 
with  those  which  have  thorny  fruit ;  the  species  of  heath,  with  cylindrical  blos- 
soms, with  those  which  have  bell  shaped  corrollas.    Primulas,  with  a  valvular 
orifice,  as  the  common  primrose,  with  those  which,  like  the  auricula,  have  the 
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throat  peirioQS  ;  blue,  with  yellow  flowerd  flaxes  ;  and  so  in  many  other  ea«es. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  Gaertner's  views,  la  calcuUling  beforehand  the  prob- 
able result  of  an  experiment,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  upon  the 
whole  the  cross  breed  may  be  expected  to  res^^mble  its  male  parent  more  than  its 
female.  Mr.  Knight  raised,  between  a  sweet  almond  impregnated  by  a  peach, 
a  cross  that,  in  every  respect,  presented  the  character  of  a  perfectly  melting  peach 
(physiol.  papers,  page  262).  When  the  female  asalea  is  set  with  the  pollen  oi  a 
rhododendron,  the  seed  of  the  asalea  produces  plants  most  resembling  ihe  rhodo* 
dendron ;  and  we  think  that  the  balance  of  evidence  undoubtedly  turns  in  this 
direction. 

M.  W.  Herbert  states  that  he  had  produced  numerous  hybrids  upon  certain 
species  and  varieties  of  the  Lily,  which  resembled  the  female  parent  in  the  stalk 
and  leaves,  but  the  male  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  flower. 

It  frequently  happens  in  gardens  that  there  are  spontaneous  crosses,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  divers  accidental  causes — as  proximity  of  flowers^pollen  bt- ing 
borne  from  flower  to  flower  by  insects,  bees  wasps,  etc.,  etc.  These  spontaneous 
crosses  happen  most  frequently  in  the  Crnciferss  Double  flowers  like  the  chrysHU- 
tbemums  are  always  sterile,  and  the  byorids  cannot  reproduce,  but  M  GilJeoia 
has  produced  double  flowers  by  crossing  st mi-double,  with  semi-double  ones,  and 
has  obtained  fertile  seed  from  semi-double  and  even  double  Ranunculus. 

Hybridisation  has  only  commenced,  but  even  as  yet  the  most  beautiful  fliiwers 
are  due  to  accident,  but  is  it  not  well  to  investigate  the  laws  of  nature  and  aid  them  ? 

lo  1694  Camerarius  spoke  of  hjbrid  plants;  in  1761  Linnaeus  wrote  bis  Dia- 
sertotic  d$  piantis  hyhndu  ;  and  in  1769  Kolreuter  commenced  and  succeeded  in 
producing  hybrids  by  artificial  fecundation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  natural  hybrids  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna, 
and  described  by  A.  Neilreich,  a  minute  description  of  which  he  read  before  the 
Zoologioo. Botanical  Association  of  Vienna,  at  its  meeting  on  the  7th  of  January , 
1862: 

MALE  PABIMT.  FBKALB  PARIKT.  BTBRID 

1.  Festuoa  Elongata,  Lolium  Perenoe,  Festuca  LoliacsB,* 

(spiked  feseue,)  (Rye  grasB  or  Daniel) 

2.  Scirpus  LaoubtriB,  Soirpns  Triqueter,  Siirpiu  Davallii, 
(Lake  Ballnuih,  round  atem)             (Triangular  Roah) 

3.  Njgritella  aogastifolia,         Gymnadenia  odoratissima,         Nigritella  enaveolena, 

(orchid) 

4   Ophryfl  mascifera,  Ophrye  aranifera,  Ophrye  hybrida, 

5.  Salix  fragilis,  Salix  alba, —( White  willow  Salix  Russelliana, 

(willow  with  emooth  oyariee)  with  ^laboruus  ovaries) 

6   Salix  fragile,  Salix  triaodra,  Salix  speoiosa, 

7.  Salix  purpureoi  Salix  TitiiiDaUs,  Salix  raora, 

(Basket  wiUow) 

8.  Salix  purpureo,  Salix  oinerea,  Salix  pontederana* 
9   Salix  purpureOf                    Salix  repeos,                                Salix  DoDiana, 

10.  Salix  yimiO'ilis,  Salix  caprea,  Many  hybrids, 

« 1  he  seeds  of  this  plant  are  invariably  imperfect— this  fact  led  bota&iats  to  auspeci  tJbat  it 
was  a  hybrid. 
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XALV  PAftVRT. 

11.  Populua  alba, 

(Blver  leaf  popUr) 

12.  Rumcz  pAlaetriB, 

(Dok) 

13.  Inula  GermaDica, 

(Elecampane) 

14.  Cardaoa  natant, 

(TMstle) 

15.  Cinium  arinensi, 

(Oanada  Thistle) 

16.  Ciraium  oano, 

17.  Hieracium  prsBalto, 

(Bawk  weed) 

18.  Hieracium  villnso, 

19.  Bi<>raoium  alpinum, 
90.  Galium  yerum, 

(Madder  wort) 
31.  M*'Dtha  sylratioa, 

(Mini) 
23.  Yerbasoum  ThapsiiB, 

(Mulleia) 

23.  Vtrbaeciim  nigra, 

24.  Verbascum  speoioBOf ' 

25.  Verbasoum  speoioso, 

26.  Yeronioa  anagallis, 

(Brooklime) 
,  Primula  integrifolia* 

(Primrose) 
Er^t'imum  hieraeifolinm, 

(Phlox  wall-flower) 
Naslurtium  amphibium, 
Rosa  oanina, 

31,  Geum  urbanaf 

(A.yens) 

32.  Medioago  Satiyom, 


27. 


30. 


FXM ALV  PABIIIT. 

Populus  tremnla, 

(Aspen) 
Rnmexobtusifolia, 

(Broad  leayed) 
Inula  ensifolia, 

Oardaus  aeanthoides, 

Oirsiom  palastre, 

Cinium  olerxeeum, 
Hieracium  pilosellai 

Hieraeium  mnroram, 
Hieracium  murorum, 
Galium  mollugo, 

Mentha  aquatioa, 

Yerbascam  phlomoides, 

Yerbascum  austriacumi 
Yerbafccum  o'ientale, 
Yerbancum  pbcBniceum, 
Y.ronica  Beooagunga, 

Primula  minima, 

Erysimum  eanescens, 

Kasturtium  s^lvestrei 
Rosa  n.bigiDO0a| 
Goem  riyale, 

Medicago  falcata, 


HTBEID. 

Populus  canesoeaSf 
Rumez  Steinii, 
Inula  hybrlda, 

Oininm  ehailleti, 

Cirsium  tatarieum, 
Hieracium  bifarcum, 

Hieraeiom  villoso  mnromm, 
Hieracium  alpino  maromm, 
Galium  ochroleuoum, 

Mentha  nepetoides, 


Primula  Florkennaf 

Erysimum  yirgatum. 

Nasturtium  austriacum, 
Rosa  sepium, 
Geum  intermedium, 

Medicsgo  media. 


Professor  Gsertner,  of  Stuttgardt,  and  A»  Neilreichy  of  Yienna,  have  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  this  bubject,  state  that  the  cereals  are  amoDg  the  plants 
least  favorable  to  hybridiz-ition.  Professor  John  Lindley,  professor  of  fiotaay  in 
the  University  Oollege,  London,  does  DOt  regard  the  process  by  any  means  as  im- 
practicable,  bat  merely  difficult  in  maDipulation  -  Id  removing  the  unezpanded 
anthers  and  then  applying  the  pollen  of  another.  Mr.-  Maund,  of  Bromsgrove, 
Warwickshire,  (England,)  obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the  industrial  exhibition  in 
London,  in  1861,  for  hybrid  specimens  produced  from  the  annexed  varieties  of 
wheat: 


1.  Old  Lammas, 

2.  Pearl  White, 

3.  Clustered  Red, 

4.  Old  Lammas, 


FDCAUE. 

Donna  Maria, 
Oxford  Red, 
Satin  White, 
Kings'  White, 


HTBUD. 

An  ear  larger  than  either  parents, 

do  do  do 

Ooarse,  rough,  short  esr, 
Yery  large,  long  ear. 
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5.  Boston  Red,  Donn*  Maria,  Large  ear.  yerj  airong  straw, 

6.  White  Gone,  Ihairy,)  Northumberland  Red  (smooth,)  Long  beardless  ear,rather  downy 

7.  Dark  Cone,  Pearl,  Small  defonned  while  ear. 

Mr.  Haund  found  as  a  general  rule  in  hybridizing  wheat,  that  a  strong  male  and 
weak  female  produced  a  better  result  than  a  weak  male  and  a  strong  female. 

In  1848  Mr.  Raynbird,  of  Laverstake,  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Highland 
(Scotland)  Society,  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  Mr.  R.  commenced  his  experi- 
ments in  1846,  with  the  *' Bqpetoun,*'  a  white  wheat,  of  long  ear  and  straw,  and 
'fine  grain,  and  **  Pipers  Thickset,**  a  coarse  red  wheat,  with  thick  clustered  ears, 
a  stiff  straw  and  very  prolific,  but  liable  to  mildew.  The  hybrids  thus  obtained, 
were  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  the  ears  are  shorter  than  in  the 
"  BopeUnm,"  and  larger  than  in  the  **  Thickset.*' 


The  deterioration  of  the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  Sorgho  should  rather  be 
ascribed  to  soil  and  culture  than  to  hybridisation,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First,  It  is  a  difficalt  matter  to  hybridise  plants  belonging  to  different  species 
although  of  the'same  genus  ; — in  a  natural  state  there  is  no  probability  that  hy- 
brids would  be  produced  in  any  event — where  hybrids  are  naturally  produced  they 
occur  in  species  which  are  very  closely  allied.  The  different  kinds  of  Lidian  corn 
or  maise  are  all  simply  varieties  of  one  species^-hence  they  hybridize  very  readily. 
Indian  corn  and  broom  corn  belong  to  the  same  family,  (graminacesQ)  yet  no  far- 
mer hesitates  to  plant  them  side  by  side,  well  knowing  that  they  will  not  hybrid- 
ize.* 

Second.  The  saccharine  quality  of  the  Sorgho  has  deteriorated  when  grown 
in  localities  many  miles  distant  from  any  broom  com.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  pollen  grains  are  borne  by  the  wind  often  for  miles  ;  but  it  is  assuming,  rather 
more  than  the  facts  will  warrant,  to  assume  that  the  wind  would  safely  conduct 
pollen  grains  from  a  small  lot  of  broom  corn  for  a  distance  of  many  mites  over 
hills  and  valleys,  through  forests,  through  many  fields  of  com,  jast  as  tall  as  the 
Sorgho,  and  then  safely  deposit  the  pollen  on  the  pistils  of  the  Sorgho  plant 

Third,  Every  one  who  has  grown  Sorgho  corroborates  the  fact  that  Sorgho 
grown  on  bottom  lands,  or  very  rich  moist  loam,  invariably  produces  a  very  high 
stout  stalk,  but  with  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  it  than 
that  grown  on  dry  uplands.  Several  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
same  lot  of  seed  having  been  planted  on  rich  bottom  lands,  second  bottom  and 
poor  dry  uplands,  with  the  following  results,  viz :  That  planted  on  the  first  bot- 
tom grew  the  tallest,  largest  and  rankest,  with  the  most  suckers,  but  requhred  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  gallons  of  juice  to  make  one  gallon  of  ordinary  syrup ;  and  the 
seed,  planted  in  the  same  place  where  it  grew  for  two  or  three  successive  years, 
CO  completely  **  ran  out "  that  it  produced  nothing  at  all.  That  grown  on  the  dry 
upland  was  more  slender,  and  not  near  so  tall,  as  that  grown  on  the  bottom  land 
— but  six  to  seven  gallons  of  the  juice  made  one  gallon  of  excellent  symp.    The 
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seeds  were  sounds  beaUbyy  and  reproduced  from  year  to  year  the  same  kmd  of 
caoe  on  similar  soil. 

Fowrth.  Almost  all  kmds  of  cultivated  plants  from  forei^  countries  require 
acclimation — some  never  become  acclimated— others  deteriorate.  Many  varieties 
of  wheat  deteriorate  so  greatly  in  eight  or  ten  years  as  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of 
cultivation — other  varieties,  as  the  Mediterranean  for  example,  improve  under  cul- 
tivation so  as  to  be  more  valuable  and  reliable  at  the  close  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  than  they  were  originally. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS  SHOWING  THE  VALUE 
OF  BAROMETERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


BT   O.   A.    BIOHARD,   OF   00LUMBU8. 


CHA.PTER  I. 


Our  first  subject,  in  demon stratiDg  the  atmospheric  conditions  h,  to  have  a 
close  examination  of  the  heat  and  moisture  which  are  indispensable  to  the  fertil'ty 
of  the  earth.  Without  suitable  arrangements  for  their  diffusion  and  distribution, 
and  within  the  limits  of  certain  minima  and  maxima,  the  earth  would  not  ha?e 
been  habitable,  or  the  design  of  its  Cfeatar  perfected. 

These  arrangements  therefore  exist,  and  also  which,  in  their  character  are  very 
simple,  though  somewhat  complicated  and  irregular  in  their  operation,  the  ulti* 
mate  result  is  always  attained. 

From  the  operation  of  these  few,  simple,  connected  and  intelligible  arrange- 
ments for  the  diffusion  of  heat  and  the  distribution  of  moisture  over  the  earth, 
result  all  the  phenomena  which  constitute  the  weather ;  and  by  studying  them, 
we  may  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  "  Philosophy,** 

The  necessary  heat  is  produced  mainly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  ; 
and  the  most  obvious  feature  in  the  arrangements  for  its  diffusion  is  that  which 
the  sun  is  made  to  shine  successively  and  alternately  upon  different  portions  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  animate  or  organic  could  endure  his  burning  rajs,  if  they 
shone  continuously  or  veriically  upon  one  point,  or  could  exist  without  their  oc- 
casional presence.  Hence  the  provision  for  a  diurnal  rotation,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
posure of  any  portion  of  the  globe  to  the  action  of  those  rays  for  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours,  except  for  a  limited  period,  and  at  a  considerable  angle,  in  the 
po'ar  regions.  Bat  ^e  earth  is  spheroidal,  and  a  diurnal  revolution  would  still 
leave  ihat  portion  which  lies  under  the  equator  too  mucH,  and  the  other  too  little, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  This  is  obviated  by  an  annual  revolution  of  the 
eatth  around  the  sun,  and  an  oUiquity  of  its  axis,  by  reason  of  which  the  north- 
em  and  southern  portions  are  alternately  and,  as  far  as  the  tropics  vertically,  ox- 
posed  to  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  made  to  travel  from  tropic  to  tropic,  producing  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  other  important  phenomena. 
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This  obliquity  and  consequent  cbange  of  exposure  are  in  degree  precisely  wbat 
the  wants  of  the  earth  would  seem  to  require.  The  direct  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  earth,  particularly  those  portions  which  He  north  and  south  of  the 
tropicis,  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  the  supply  of  heat  is  derived.  Although 
there  is  a  general  iocrease  of  heat  in  spring  and  summer  when  the  8uu  travels 
north  and  of  cold  when  he  travels  south  in  winter,  yet  there  are  frequent  irregu- 
larities attending  both.  Yery  sudden  and  great  changes  occur  in  each  of  them. 
Frost  sometimes,  cool  weather  often,  occurs  in  midsummer,  and  considerable 
heat  and  tornadoes  in  midwinter.  And  ordinarily  the  maxima  and  minima  of  each 
month  and,  indeed,  of  each  week  are  widely  apart.  Even  in  the  polar  regions, 
in  midwinter,  wker^  the  sun  does  not  shine  ai  all,  the  same  moderating  changes  with 
which  we  are  conversant  occur  in  degree. 

Betuming  to  a  consideration  of  the  arrangements  for  the  diffusion  of  heat,  we 
observe :  Fir^t,  that  the  earth  itself  is  intensely  heated  in  its  interior.  This  is 
inferred,  and  justly,  from  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  is  found  to  raise  about 
one  degree  for  every  fifty-five  feet  of  descent — whether  in  boring  artesian  wells, 
exploring  caves,  or  sinking  shafts  in  the  mines.  It  is  demonstrated,  also,  by  the 
existence  of  lot  springs  and  the  action  of  volcanoes.  Heat  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  center  toward  the  surface  every  where,  but  with  difficulty  and 
slowly.  Probably  it  reachtrs  the  surface  and  exerts  an  influence,  also,  upon  the 
weather  through  the  ocean,  and  by  heating  it  in  its  greatest  depths.  Doubiless'a 
portion  of  the  warmth  of  the  ocean  here  is  derived  from  that  source,  and  it  basils 
influence  in  changirg  the  temperature  of  the  deep-seated  cold  polar  currents  of 
the  great  oceans.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  found  that  the  icebergs  are  detached  by 
it  in  the  polar  seas — the  observation  of  Dr.  Kane  point  to  such  a  result. 

Heat  is  also  carried,  and  in  quantities  which  exert  very  considerable  influence 
upon  the  weather,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles  by  the  great  oceanic  currents  which 
flow  unceasingly  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  most  important  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquaintad  is  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  the  Atlantic.  Gathering  in  the  South  Atlantic,  passing  north  through  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  issues  out  through  the  Bahama  Channel  and 
flows  north  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  some  distance  from 
it,  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  thence  continuing  to  the  north-east  and  spreading 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  this  has  comparatively  lit- 
tle influence  upon  the  weather  of  the  United  States.  Western  Europe,  however, 
Greenland,  the  islands  which  lie  in  its  course,  are  most  materially  influenced. 

A  like  oceanic  current  exists  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  influence  of  which  may 
also  be  traced  near  the  north- x  est  coast  of  North  America.  A  vast  amount  of 
heat  is  transported  from  the  tropical  to  the  temperate  and  frozen  regions  of  the 
earth  by  these  great  oceanic  currents. 

Another  supply  of  heat  is  derived  from  aerial  currents  which  flow  from  the 
tropics  toward  the  poles.  These  currents  exist  every  where  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  in  more  concentrated  volumes  along  the  great  lines  of  "  no 
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varicuian,"  and  greater  magnetic  inteneity,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  oceans, 
OFer  the  eastern  portions  of  the  two  con  linen ts  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

Still  another  supply  of  heat,  daring  the  sadden  changes,  at  least,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  electricity.  Very  great  progress  has 
been  made  wilbin  a  short  period,  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  these  agents. 
The  identity,  or  at  least  intimate  association  or  connection  of  heat,  light,  electric- 
ity, and  magnetism,  always  suspected,  has  been  in  Tarious  ways,  and  of  a  variety 
of  experiments  demonstrated.  The  influence  of  magnetism,  if  distinct  from  grav- 
itation, is  second  only  to  that ;  and  its  agency  in  producing  the  phenomena  we  are 
considering  is  primary  and  controlling.  We  will  only,  in  this  connection,  ask  the 
reader  to  note  the  situation  of  the  north  magnetic  poles,  (for  there  are  two  of 
them,)  which  are,  in  f&ci,  poles  of  cold,  that  is,  it  is  colder  there  than  even  to  the 
north  of  them.  These  poles  %re  distinct  from  its  geographical  ones,  and  are  situ- 
ated not  far  from  71  deg.  north  latitude,  and  about  97  deg.  west  longtitude  from 
Greenwich.    We  shall  recur  to  this  part  of  the  subject  again. 

Such,  btif fly  considered,  are  the  principal  arrangements  by  which  heat  is  dif- 
fused over  the  earth. 

Equally  marked  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  equally  interesting  and  important  are 
the  arrangements  by  which  moisture  is  distributed.  Doubtless  the  general  belief 
is  that  this  is  a  simple  process ;  that  water  evaporates  and  rises  till  it  meets  a 
colder  stratum  of  atmosphere,  and  then  condenses  and  falls  again  ;  or  that  currents 
of  air  of  di£Perent  temperatures  mingle  and  equalize  their  heat,  and  the  aggregate 
mass  when  equalized  in  temperature  is  cooler,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  hold  as 
much  moisture  in  solution  as  the  most  heated  portion  had,  and  the  excess  falls  in 
rain.  But  the  process  is  by  no  means  so  simple,  nor  is  heat  the  sole  or  most  pow- 
erful agent  concerned  in  it. 

Currents  of  air  do  not  mingle,  but  stratify.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
any  given  portion  of  the  earth  outride  of  the  tropics  does  not  alone  supply  that 
portion  with  rain. 

In  this  respect,  take  your  map  of  North  America  and  note  its  pecularities.  It 
extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  Artie  regions,  and  from  the  65th  to 
the  160th  meridian  of  west  longtitude  from  Greenwich,  and  has  upon  its  surface 
a  type  of  every  climate  in  the  world.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  demon- 
strating the  matter  in  hand,  let  us  divide  it  into  five  sections.  Let  the  first  section 
embrace  Central  America  and  Southern  Mexico,  south  of  28  deg. ;  the  second. 
Northern  Mexico  and  Southern  New  Mexico,  California,  etc  ,  between  the  parallel 
of  28  degrees  and  32  degrees ;  the  third,  Northern  California,  Utah,  Southern 
Oregon  and  Western  New  Mexico^  north  of  the  parallel  of  32  deg. ;  the  fourth, 
the  entire  continent  north  of  42  deg. ;  and  the  fifth,  the  eastern  United  States, 
east  of  the  meridian  of  100  degrees.  These  divisions  are  not  intended  to  be  en- 
tirely accurate  in  their  separation,  but  substantially  so  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  diff^erences  which  exist  in  each.  Now  let  us  see  in  what  a  diverse  man- 
ner, and  to  what  a  dififerent  extent,  they  are  severally  supplied  with  moisture. 

Central  America  and  Southern  Mexico  lie  within  the  tropics — their  rams  are 
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tropical  rains.  The  season  is  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  as  are  the  seasons  of  all 
tropical  countries  which  are  not  rainless.  During  the  raioj  season  it  rains  a  por- 
tion of  nearly  every  day,  and  during  the  dry  season  the  sky  is  clear,  the  air  b 
pure,  and  rain  seldom  falls. 

All  around  the  earth  within  the  tropics,  over  the  land  and  over  the  sea,  there 
is  a  belt  of  almost  daily  rains,  varying  in  width,  north  and  south,  in  different  sec- 
tions, but  averaging  about  five  hundred  miles.  This  belt  of  daily  rains  is  formed 
at  and  by  the  meeting  of  N.  £.  and  S  E.  trades,  and  travels  north  and  south  with 
them,  as  they  do  with  the  sun,  encircling  the  globe  By  this  narrow  belt  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  an  average  of  some  35  degrees  of  latitude,  is  supplied  with 
moisture.  Wherever  it  is  situated  at  any  given  period,  the  tropical  rainy  sea- 
son exists ;  and  when  it  is  absent  in  its  northern  or  southern  transit,  the  dry  sea- 
son prevails.  Southern  Mexico  is  within  the  range  of  this  moving  belt,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  northward  with  the  sun,  in  our  summer  from  May  to  October,  it  ar- 
rives over,  and  covers  that  country  with  a  rainy  seasoa.  When  the  sun  returns 
to  the  south,  taking  with  it  the  trades  and  this  belt  of  tropical  rains,  that  portion 
of  Mexico  is  without  rain,  and  dry,  and  so  continues  until  the  rainy  belt  returns 
in  the  following  year.  While  the  belt  is  over  Southern  Mexico  it  is  nearly  all  pre- 
cipitation,  and  there  is  little  evaporation  ;  while  that  belt  is  absent  it  is  all  evapora- 
tion,  with  little  or  no  rain.  Surely  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  prevailing  belief 
of  simple  evaporation,  ascent  to  a  colder  stratum,  commingling,  condensation  and 
rain.  Southern  Mexico  at  least  is  not  supplied  by  mere  evaporation  from  its  sur- 
face, and  must  therefore  form  an  exception  to  that  belief. 

Turn  now  for  a  brief  space  to  Northern  Mexico,  Southern  New  Mexico,  and 
Southern  California,  between  the  parallels  of  28  degrees  and  32  degrees,  and 
particularly  west  of  the  mountain  ranges,  we  find  an  almost  rainless  region,  ster- 
ile and  worthless,  resembfing  th^t  which  is  found  upon  nearly  the  same  parallels 
of  north  latitude  in  Northern  Africa,  E;;ypt,  Arabia,  and  North -Western  India ; 
and  in  corresponding  latitudes  south  of  the  Equator,  in  Peru,  a  portion  of  south- 
ern Africa,  and  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  New  Holland. 

Turning  now  to  Central  and  Upper  California,  Utah  and  Southern  Oregon,  we 
find  still  another  peculiarity.  Like  Southern  Mexico,  they  have  a  rainy  and  dry 
season,  but  at  a  different  period,  and  for  a  different  reason.  The  dry  season  of 
California,  etc  ,  is  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  her  rainy  season 
the  winter.  Oali/omia  is  therefore  dry  when  Southern  Mexico  is  wet,  and  vice 
versa.  The  belt  of  rains  which  supplies  Cilifornia  with  moisture  during  her  rainy 
seasons  is  the  belt  of  extra- tropical  rains,  which  extends  from  the  northern  limit  of 
the  north-east  trades  to  the  poles,  encircling  the  earth.  The  southern  edge  of  this 
extra-tropical  belt  is  carried  up  on  the  Western  coast  of  America,  and  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  in  summer,  when  the  sun  and  trades,  and  the  inter-tropical 
rainy  belt  travel  to  the  north,  and  uncover  California,  etc.,  leaving  them  without 
rain  for  a  period  of  about  six  months. 

As  the  sun,  with  the  trades,  travels  south,  the  southern  edge  of  the  belt  of 
extra-tropical  rain  follows,  and  covers  California,  etc.,  again  extending  gradually 
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from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  thus  their  wet  season  returns.  The  belts  of  rains 
which  coyer  Mexico,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  California  in  sammer  and  winter,  are 
entirely  distinct  and  different  in  character* 

Here  again  in  this  section  of  the  continent,  as  in  Mexico,  evaporation  is  going 
on  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  were  it  not  for  the  return  of  the  belt  of  rains 
from  the  north,  in  the  fall,  would  go  on  for  the  entire  year  without  precipitation  ; 
and  for  the  other  six  months  precipitation  is  vastly  in  excess.  It  is  however  ob- 
vious that  evaporation  alone,  great  or  long  continued,  will  not  furnish  the  evapo- 
rating section  with  rain. 

Coming  to  the  portion  of  the  continent  which  we  occupy,  the  6th  section,  we 
find  it  different  still — a  most  favored  region.  Portions  of  it — Eastern  Texas,  for 
instance-^are  upon  ihe  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  rainless  regions  of  Northern 
Mexico,  etc.  Ei^stern  Texas,  however,  is  not  rainless  Other  portions  are  upon 
the  same  parallels  as  California,  etc.,  yet  have  no  distinct  rainy  and  dry  season. 
We  repeat,  this  section  is  a  most  favored  region — without  a  parallel  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  except  in  China  and  some  other  portion  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

It  is  not  only  without  a  distinct  rainy  and  dry,  but  it  is  watered  by  an  average, 
annually,  of  more  than  forty  inches  of  rain,  while  Europe,  although  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  seas  and  oceans,  and  apparently  much  more  favorably  situated,  re- 
ceives annually  on  an  average  of  only  about  twenty-five — if  we  except  Norway, 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  the  fall  of  rain  is  excessive  The  distribution 
of  this  supply  of  moisture  over  the  United  States  is,  in  other  respects,  wonderful. 
Iowa,  in  the  interior  of  tbe  continent,  far  away  from  the  great  oceans,  on  the  east 
or  west,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  receives  fifty  inches  and  the  average 
over  the  entire  great  interior  valley  is  about  forty  inches  falling  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

And  now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  all  this  ?  What  produces  the  extra-trop- 
icil  belt  of  regular  rains  surrounding  the  earth,  north  of  the  parallel  30  degrees, 
in  some  places,  and  36  degrees  in  others,  extending  to  the  pole,  with  its  southern 
edge  traveling  up  10  or  more  degrees  in  summer,  leaving  large  portions  of  the 
earth  subject  to  a  dry  season  ;  and  back  again  in  winter  to  give  them  a  rainy  one  ? 
What  produces  the  narrow  belt  of  intertropical  rains  encircling  the  earth  ;  travel- 
ing up  and  down  every  year  over  an  average  of  36  degrees  of  latitude,  supplyiog 
every  portion  ot  it  alternately  with  rain?  And  what  connects  the  two  together 
over  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America,  so  as  to  leave  no  distinctly  marked 
wet  and  dry  season,  and  no  rainless  and  sterile  portion  there  ?  Are  all  these  the 
result  of  simple  evaporation,  ascent  to  a  colder  region,  condensation,  and  descent 
again  ?  Demonstrably  not.  Of  the  forty  inches  which  fall  annually  upon  the 
middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  an  average  probably  of  one- 
half  or  twenty  inches  runs  ofif  by  the  rivers  to  the  ocean,  or  is  carried  away  by 
the  westerly  or  north-westerly  evaporating  winds.  The  s«»me  is  true,  in  degree, 
of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  other  portions.    Evaporation,  therefore,  could 
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not  keep  up  tbe  supply.    From  whence,  then,  does  it  come  this  twenty  inches,  thus 
]o8t  by  the  rivers  and  winds,  and  with  such  wonderful  regularity  every  year  ? 

**  All  the  rivers  run  into  tbe  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full.    Note  the  place  whence 
the  fwere  eome,  hither  they  return  again** 

But  how  is  it  that  they  thus  return  with  such  wonderful  regularity,  in  a  narrow 
traveling  belt  of  daily  rains  within  the  tropics,  and  a  movable  belt  of  irregular 
rains  without  the  tropics,  extending  to  the  poles,  leaving  a  space  on  each  side  of 
the  equator  encircling  the  earth  in  like  manner  (except  at  two  points,  viz,^  Eastern 
Asia  and  Eastern  North  America),  from  which  they  do  not  go,  and  to  which  they 
do  not  return,  and  which  is  almost  entirely  unfurnished  with  rain  ?  And  all  this 
without  any  relation,  whatever,  to  the  work  of  mere  evaporation,  or  of  the  acci- 
dental or  irregular  commingling  of  winds  with  dififerent  dew  points,  or  quantities 
of  moisture  in  solution,  or  accidental,  irregular  changes  of  barometric  pressure. 
L  ie  one  vast^  wonderful,  connected  and  regular  system^ co-exteneive  with  the  globe^^ 
necessary  to  the  return  qf  moisture  from  the  oceans  upon  the  most  inconsiderable  por* 
turn  of  it,  and  to  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  qf  evaporation  ;  and  by  it  the  wm* 
ters  are  returned  from  the  oceans  as  regularly  and  bounti/iilly  upon  the  far  interior 
of  the  great  continenis,  in  the  same  latitudes,  as  upon  the  **  isles  which  rest  in  their 
bosoms.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Our  rivers  return  in  the  form  of  clouds,  and  in  storms  and  showers,  although, 
in  truth,  they  return  in  regular,  uniform,  ordinarily  mvisible  currents,  and  tbe 
storms  and  showers  are  but  condensations  in  and  discharges  from  portions  of  those 
currents,  aided  by  the  local  moisture  of  evaporation. 

These  storms*  extend  over  a  considerable  surface,  rarely  less  than  100  miles  in 
one  direction  or  another,  and  sometimes  1500  or  more.  Distinct  showers  cover 
but  a  small  surface,  sometimes  not  more  than  40  to  100  rods,  as  in  the  tornado, 
and  rarely  more  than  10  miles  Belts  of  showers,  each  new  one  forming  a  little 
more  to  tbe  south,  often,  in  summer,  pass  across  the  country,  following  each  other 
in  succession;  and  these  belts  may  be  of  considerable  width,  say  30  to  150  miles. 

The  clouds  which  constitute  the  storms  and  showers  differ  in  appearance  and 
character,  as  well  in  the  active  as  in  the  forming  state.  Clouds  are  of  distinct 
characters,  alike,  substantially,  everywhere  under  like  circumstances ;  and  a  dis- 
tinct nomenclature  has  been  applied  to  them  by  Dr.  Howard,  of  London.  He 
notes  three  kinds  of  primary  clouds,  viz :  Cirrus,  Stratus,  and  Cumulus ;  and 
inasmuch  as  tne  boundary  line  between  them  is  not  yery  distinct,  certain  compounds 
of  the  three,  viz :  cirro-stratus,  cirro-cumulus,  and  cwnulo-straius.  This  nomen- 
clature  is  everywhere  received,  and  portions  of  it  are  of  great  practical  importance. 

The  three  principal  descriptions  of  cloud,  viz :  the  cirrus,  the  stratus,  and  the 


*  What  we  call  storms  deaobe  regular  raias. 
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camulus,  we  have  very  much  as  they  have  in  Europe,  and  doubtless  as  they  exist 
everywhere  outside  of  the  tropics. 

Before  describing  them,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  a  form  of  clouds  which  are 
generally  called  storm  scud.  These  are,  practically,  very  important  forms  of 
cloud  condensation.  They  are  patches  of  foggy  seeming  clouds,  of  all  sizes,  more 
or  less  connected  together  by  their  portions  of  similar  condensation,  often  passing 
to  the  westward,  south-westward,  north- westward,  or  northward,  with  great  rapidity. 
Their  average  height  is  about  half  a  mile,  but  they  often  run  much  lower.  They 
are  usually  of  an  **  ashy  gray**  color. 

The  cumulus,  next  in  order,  one  mile  from  the  earth,  is  the  principal  cloud  of 
the  tropics,  and  is  not  often  seen  with  us  except  in  summer,  or  when  our  weather 
is  tropical  in  character.  ^ 

In  summer,  when  the  air  is  calm,  the  weather  warm,  and  no  storm  is  approach- 
ing, there  is  always,  in  the  day  time,  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  cumuli. 
This  tendency  exhibits  itself  about  ten  o'^clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  gradually 
form  and  enlarge  until  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  after  that,  if  they  do  not 
continue  to  enlarge  and  form  showers,  they  melt  away  and  disappear  before  night- 
fall. Sometimes,  in  July  and  August,  the  atnosphere  will  be  studded  with  them 
at  mid-day,  ^oat  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  earth,  gently  and  slowly 
away  to  the  eastward.  At  times  it  may  8€em  as  if  they  must  coalesce  and  form 
showers,  yet  they  frequently  do  not,  but  gradually  melt  away,  as  before  stated. 
They  also  appear  in  isolated  clouds  of  every  size,  or  in  vast  clouds  composed  of 
aggregated  masses,  as  the  peculiar  cloud  of  the  thunder  shower.  They  form  as 
low  down  as  the  scud  or  fair  weather  cloud  of  the  N,  W.  wind ;  and  often  in 
violent  showers,  and  particularly  in  hail  storms,  extend  up  as  far  as  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  will  permit  them  (o  form. 

The  last  in  order  occupying  the  higher  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  are  the  cir- 
ru8  and  stratus.  The  cirrus  is  o^ten  the  skeleton  of  the  other,  and  precedes  it  in 
formation. 

These  are  the  proper  clouds  of  the  storm.  While,  however,  the  cirrus  remains 
a  cirrus,  it  furnishes  no  rain.  When  it  extends  and  expands,  and  its  threads 
widen  and  coalesce  into  cirro-stratus,  or  it  induces  a  layer  of  stratus  below  it,  the 
rain  forms.  The  cirrus  clouds  have  the  least  density,  therefore  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion is  about  four  miles  fiom  the  earth,  and  also  the  greatest  variety  of  extent  and 
direction.  They  are  the  earliest  appearance  after  serene  weather.  They  are  first 
indicated  by  a  few  threads  penciled,  as  it  were,  on  the  8ky.  These  increase  in 
length,  and  new  ones  are  in  the  meantime  added  to  them. 

The  stratus,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  earth,  is  a  smooth,  uniform 
cloud — the  true  rain  cloud  of  the  storm ;  often  forming  without  much  cirrus  above, 
or  connected  with  it.  It  may  be  seen  in  its  partially  formed  state  in  the  bank  in 
the  west,  at  nightfall,  or  in  the  circle  around  the  moon  in  the  night.  When  it 
becomes  sufficiently  condensed,  rain  always  falls  from  it,  but  in  moderation.  If 
there  be  large  masses  of  scud  running  beneath  it  for  its  drops  to  fall  through 
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(especially  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  in  two  or  more  earrents),  the  raio  is  very 
heavy. 

Intermediate  between  the  fibrous,  tafted  cirms,  and  the  smooth  uniform  stratus, 
there  is  a  variety  of  forms  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  termed  eirro-siraius. 

The  cirro  cumulus  is  a  collection  of  patches  of  very  small  distinct  heaps  of  white 
clouds ;  they  are  called  fleecy  clouds,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  collection  of 
fleeces  of  wool.  They  do  not  appear  often,  and  are  usually  fair'toeaiher  dtmdi. 
The  cumulo  stratus  is  seldom  seen  in  our  climate.  Stratus  condensi^tion  ahovt, 
and  in  connection  with  cumulus  condensation,  is  not  uncommon. 


CBAPTBR  III. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  different  clouds,  let  us  return  to  the  in- 
quiry from  what  ocean,  and  in  what  manner,  our  **  rivers  return.'' 

Not  wholly  or  mainly  from  the  North  Atlantic,  although  it  lies  adjacent  to  us, 
as  they  often  seem  to  do  so ;  for,  first,  all  storms,  showers  and  clouds  which  fur- 
nish, independently t  any  appreciable  quantity  of  rain  to  the  United  States,  and  even 
adjacent  to  the  Atlantic,  or  indeed  to  the  Atlantic  itself,  come  from  a  westerly 
point,  and  pass  to  the  eastward.  ThU  is  a  generate  uniform  and  invariable  law, 
alihough  there  is  in  different  places  and  in  the  same  place  at  different  times,  same  varia* 
tion  in  their  direction. 

But  do  we  not  see,  you  inquire,  that  when  it  rains,  the  wind  is  from  the  east- 
ward, and  that  the  clouds  follow  the  wind  from  the  east  to  the  west  ?  You  de 
indeed,  generally,  in  all  considerable  storms,  observe  that  the  wind  blows  from 
some  easterly  point,  and  that  seeming  clouds  are  blown  by  it  to  the  westward ; 
but  what  you  see  and  call  clouds  are  not  the  clouds  which  furnish  the  rain.  For 
above  the  seeming  clouds  you  notice,  directly  over  your  head  when  it  rains  or 
snows,  are  the  rain  or  snow  clouds,  dense  and  dark,  passing  to  the  eastward,  how 
strong  soever  the  wind  may  blow  from  the  quarter  to  which  they  tend,  or  any 
other  quarter,  between  you  and  them.  What  you  see  below  them  are  scud,  Tbey 
are  thin,  and  the  sun  shines  through  them,  although  with  some  difficulty,  when 
the  rain  clouds  above  are  absent  or  broken. 

If  you  could  see  a  section  of  the  storm,  you  would  see  the  rain  cloud  above,  and 
moving  to  the  east,  and  scud  beneath  running  to  the  west  Opportunities  fre- 
quently occur  when  these  appearances  may  be  seen.  Storms  are  sometimes  y^ry 
long,  a  thousand  miles  perhaps,  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  not  more  than  one  to 
three  hundred  miles  wide  from  S.  E  to  N.  W.,  and  their  sides,  particularly  the 
northern  ones,  are  regular,  and  without  extensive  partial  condensation, 

^gain,  thunder  storms,  we  know,  come  from  the  westward,  and  apparently 
against  an  east  wind.  It  is  sometimes  said  they  approach  from  the  east,  but  it  is 
a  mistake.  They  sometimes  form  over  us,  or  just  east  of  us,  or  one  may  form  at 
16B 
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the  east  and  another  at  the  west,  and  as  they  spread  out  in  forming,  one  may  seem 
to  be  coming  from  the  east,  or  there  may  be  an  easterly  current,  with  dense  Hoc- 
culent  scud  at  the  under  surface  of  the  shower  cloud  running  westward,  but  they 
finally  pass  off  to  the  eastward,  and  never  to  the  westward. 

Thunder  and  lightning  sometimes  attend  portions  of  regular  storms  in  spring 
and  autumn,  but  the  thunder  is  always  heard  first  in  the  west,  and  last  in  the  east. 

Again,  there  are  admitted  facts  with  which  you  are  conversant,  which  prove 
this  proposition.  When  it  has  been  raining  all  day,  and  just  at  night  the  storm 
has  nearly  all  passed  over  to  the  eastward,  and  the  sun  shines  under  the  western 
edge  of  it,  and  **  sets  clear"  as  it  is  termed,  you  say  that  '*  ii  toill  he  clear  the  next 
day**  Whj  ?  Because  the  storm  will  not  pass  to  the  westward,  covering  the 
sun  and  continuing,  how  strong  soever  the  wind  may  be  from  the  east ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  passing  and  will  continue  to  pass  off  to  the  eastward,  leaving  the  sky 
clear.  The  easterly  tdnd  will  stop  as  soon  as  tks  storm  clouds  have  passed,  and  it 
wHl  /all  calm,  or  the  wind  will  **  come  out**  from  the  westward. 

So,  too,  when  the  clouds  are  dark  in  the  west  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  rises 
clear,  but  **ffoes  into  a  doud,'*  as  it  is  expressed,  yon  say  that  i(  will  rain.  And 
if  the  clouds  are  dense  this  generally  proves  true,  because  there  is  a  storm  or 
shower  approaching  from  the  west  and  passing  to  the  east,  the  western  edge  of 
whose  advance  condensation  has  met  the  sun  in  his  comihg,  and  obscured  him 
from  your  vision. 

When,  too,  it  has  been  storming,  and  lights  up  in  the  N.  W.,  yon  say  it  will  clear 
off;  the  N.  W.  wind  will  blow  all  the  clouds  away.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  true 
that  when  it  so  lights  up  it  is  about  to  clear  off,  although  it  sometimes  shuts  down 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  another  storm  from  the  westward,  follow- 
ing closely  behind  the  one  which  is  passing  off.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  the  N.  W.  wind  blows  away  the  clouds.  Watch  the  smooth  stratus 
rain  cloud  at  its  lower  edge,  where  the  clear  sky  is  seen,  and  yon  will  see  that  it 
is  moving  on  steadily  to  the  N.  E.,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  current,  and 
will  do  so,  even  when  its  retreating  edge  has  passed  up  to  the  senith,  and  down 
to  the  S.  £. 

The  storm  uncovers  us  from  the  N.  W.  by  the  contraction  of  its  width,  or  be« 
cause  it  has  a  southern  lateral  eztinsion  and  dissolution,  and  not  by  being  blown 
away  by  the  N.  W  wind,  although  that  wind,  by  its  peculiar  fair  weather  clouds, 
may  be,  perhaps,  observed  beneath,  ready  to  follow  its  retreating  edge. 

Again,  when  it  has  been  clear  all  day,  and  the  sun  sets  in  a  bank  of  cloud,  yon 
say,  **  it  will  rain  to-morrow,  the  sun  did  not  set  clear,**  and  unless  that  bank  is  a 
thunder  cloud  merely,  which  will  pass  over  or  by  you,  with  or  without  rain,  before 
morning,  it  is  generally  true  that  it  will.  The  bank  will  prove  the  eastern  edge 
of  an  approaching  storm. 

From  the^e  generally  admitted  and  understood  facts,  you  may  know  that  storms 
from  the  west  to  the  east. 

This  proposition  is  also  proved  by  all  investigations  of  storms  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  settlement  of  this  country.    Storms  of  great  severity  attract  par- 
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ticnlar  attention,  and  are  said  to  **back  up**  against  the  vind^  because  they  are 
observed  to  commence  storming  first  at  the  westward,  aithoagh  the  wind  is  from 
the  eastward.  Doubtless  you  recollect  many  such  instances  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers ;  then  no  season  occnrs  without  such  notices. 

There  is  a  current  in  the  atmosphere,  all  over  the  continent  north  of  the  N.  E. 
trades,  but  in  great  volume  over  the  United  States,  east  of  the  meridian  of  105 
deg.  W.  from  Greenwich,  varying  in  different  seasons  and  upon  different  parallels, 
and  flowing  near  the  earth,  when  no  surface  wind  interposes  between  them. 

The  usual  course  of  this  current  is  from  about  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  varying  some- 
what according  to  the  season,  and  in  other  sections  varies  in  obedience  to  the 
general  law  of  its  origin  and  progress. 

This  current  cornea  from  the  South  Ailantie  Ocean.  It  is  our  portion  of  the  aerial 
current  which  flows  every  where  from  the  tropica  toward  the  poles.  li  hringe  to 
us  the  twentjf  inches  of  rain  which  we  lose  annually  hy  the  rivers,  and  hy  the  westerly 
winds  which  carry  off  a  portion  o^  the  local  moisture  of  evaporation,  and  its  action 
predpitotis  the  remaining  portion  of  that  moisture.  It  spreads  out  over  the  face  of 
our  country  with  considerable  but  not  entire  uni/ormity.  All  our  great  storms  and  all 
our  showers  originate  in  it,  or  are  induced  and  controlled  hy  it. 

Now  let  us  go  down  to  the  intertropical  regions,  of  which  we  have  said  some- 
thing in  connection  with  a  notice  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  see  where  and  how  this 
great  aerial  current  originates.  • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  find  the  trade-wind  region  between  the  parallels  35  degrees  north  latitude 
and  35  degrees  south  latitude — changing  its  location  within  this  limit  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year — encircling  the  earth  and  covering  about  one-half  of  its  area. 
In  this  region  are  the  simple  and  uniform  arrangements  which  extend  every  where 
and  produce  all  the  atmospheric  phenomena.  In  the  center  of  it  we  find  that 
movable  belt  of  continual  or  daily  rains  and  comparative  calms,  particularly  near 
its  center,  about  four  hundred  miles  in  width.  This  belt  of  rains  and  calms  fol- 
lows the  trades  and  sun,  in  their  transit  north  and  south,  from  one  tropic  to  the 
other — its  width  and  extension  depending  upon  the  volume  of  trade-winds  exist- 
ing on  the  sides  of  it.  It  travels  from  south  to  north  over  from  25  to  40  degrees 
of  latitude.  The  presence  of  this  belt  of  rains  over  any  given  portion  of  the  in- 
ter-tropics gives  that  portion  its  rainy  season,  and  its  absence,  as  it  moves  to  the 
north  or  the  south,  gives  the  portion  from  which  it  has  moved  its  dry  season.  It 
passes  in  its  transit  twice  each  year  over  some  portions  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore two  corresponding  rainy  and  dry  seasons  result. 

At  the  northern  edge  of  this  movable  belt  of  rain  the  trade-winds  prevail,  blow- 
ing toward  and  into  it  from  the  N.  E. ;  and  at  the  south  line  of  this  belt  of  rain 
the  trades  blow  toward  and  into  it  from  the  S.  E.    Of  cource  the  northern  limit 
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of  the  N.  E  trades  travels  north  and  south  with  the  belt  of  rain  toward  which  H 
blows,  and  so  the  sontbem  limit  of  the  8  E.  trades,  in  like  manner  with  the  rainy 
belty  or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  accnracy,  the  belt  of  run,  mores  with  the 
trades  and  the  trades  follow  the  rerticality  of  the  snn. 

At  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  trade- winds,  and  extending  from 
them  to  the  poles,  are  found  the  variable  winds  and  irregular  extra-tropical  ralos 
all  over  the  earth.  The  line  of  extra-tropical  rains  descend  to  the  south,  follow- 
ing the  retreating  trades  as  they  descend  in  our  winter,  and  recedes  north  before 
the  trades  when  they  return  in  spring  and  summer ;  so  that  at  the  outer  limit  of 
the  trades,  respectively  toward  the  poles,  the  line  of  extra-tropical  rains  will  be 
found  receding  or  following  that  limit  as  the  trades  pass  up  and  down  with  the 
sun.  From  the  north  pole  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  N.  E,  trade-winds,  where- 
ever  found,  whether  at  38  degrees  north  latitude,  as  in  some  places  in  summer 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  extra-tropical  runs  prevail.  A 
state  of  things  precisely  similar  exists  between  the  south  pole  and  the  southern 
limit  of  the  S.  E.  trades. 

Such  are  the  main  phenomena,  ai  the  sur/acep  in  the  trade-wind  region.  Ascend- 
ing a  step  higher  in  the  atmosphere  we  find  above  the  curface-trades  a  counter- 
trade running,  not  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  at  right  angles  cr  nearly  so.  The 
counter-trade,  which  issues  from  the  northern  side  of  the  rainy  belt,  running  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  tb9  counter-trade,  which  issues  from  the  southern  side,  running 
to  the  S.  W.,  varjiog  as  the  trades  do  in  direction  in  different  localities.  These 
counter-trades  are  continuations  of  the  surface-trades,  which,  ascending  in  tbeir 
course,  have  threaded  their  way  through  the  opposite  trade  in  the  rainy  belt,  and 
are  continuing  on  at  the  same  angle  and  in  the  same  direction  at  which  they  blew 
upon  the  surface,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same  law.  This  is  apparent  from  sev- 
eral considerations. 

1st.    They  issue  at  the  same  angle  and  over  the  top  of  the  surface-trades. 

2d.  We  cannot  suppose  the  N.  E.  trade  to  be  reflected  and  turn  back  over  it- 
self at  a  right  angle.  That  would  be  impossible,  even  if  there  were  a  wall  of 
sold  material  there  for  it  to  blow  against.  Air  is  a  peculiar  fluid,  and  it  stratifies 
with  astonishing  ease.  He  who  supposes  that  a  current  of  air  put  in  motion  can 
be  turned  aside  by  another  cuirent,  or  by  the  atmosphere  at  rest,  or  can  be  made 
to  mingle,  is  mistaken.  It  will  stratify  and  force  itself  onward  through  the  adja- 
cent and  opposing  atmosphere  and  in  a  right  line. 

3d.  The  cause  which  operates  to  produce  the  surface-trades  still  operates  upon 
the  current  of  carrying  it  over  into  the  other  hemisphere — a  counter-trade,  as  we 
shall  see.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  surface-trades,  as  they 
arrive  at  the  belt  of  rains  and  calms,  turn  at  a  right  angle,  or  at  any  angle,  and 
return ;  and  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  pass  through  each  other  in  this  belt 
and  out  at  the  opposite  side,  as  upper  currents,  at  the  same^ angle  at  which  they 
entered.  Of  course  the  N.  E.  trade  of  the  Atlantic  becomes  the  N.  E.  counter- 
trade of  South  America,  carrying  their  storms  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  the  S.  E. 
trade  of  the  Atlantic  the  S.  E.  counter-trade  of  the  West  Indies,  carrying  all  their 
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storms  in  a  N.  W.  direction ;  and  what  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  trade-winds  every 
where,  all  over  the  globs,  over  the  land  and  over  the  sea. 

Doubtless  here  some  one  will  say  our  upper  current  is  a  S.  W.  current.  True 
the  S.  E.  trade,  which  enters  the  belt  of  rams  and  issues  out  on  the  north  a  S.  E. 
upper  current  or  counter-trade,  keeps  that  course  until  it  srriyes  at  the  northern 
limit  of  the  surface  trade,  when,  in  obedience  to  another  law,  it  gradually  deeeende 
near  the  euifaee,  curvee  to  the  eaelward,  and  becomes  the  S.  W.  current  wlUch  paseee 
otwr  «#.  And  so  we  have  the  S.  E.  trade-wind  of  the  South  Atlantic  with  its  mois- 
ture, warmth,  electricity  and  polarity  over  and  perhaps  sometimes  around  us,  drop- 
ping the  electric  rain  which  makes  glad  our  fields ;  giving  us,  when  not  prevented 
by  other  conditions,  the  balmy  air  of  spring,  the  Indian  summer  of  autumn,  and 
the  mild  mitigating  changes  of  wmter ;  and  thus  our  rivere,  which  run  into  the  eea, 
reium  to  ue  again. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  trade- wind  region — the  region  of  regularity  and  uni- 
formity—and examine  somewhat  more  attentively  its  features,  that  we  may  more 
iiilly  understand  the  character  of  this  counter-trade. 

There  are,  however  some  apparent  anomalies  which  deserve  attention.  Here 
are  more  distinctly  marked  the  rainy  and  dry  eeaeone  existing  side  by  side.  Here 
are  the  rainleee  portiane  of  the  earth  already  but  briefly  alluded  to ;  here  the  mon' 
eoone  and  another  peculiarity,  viz :  the  gathering  of  the  counlertradee  upon  the 
western  sides  of  the  two  great  oceans  into  two  aerial  currents  of  volume,  analagoue 
somewhat  to  the  two  gulf  streams  of  the  oceans.  Lut  us  examine  these  anoma- 
lies. 

The  rainy  and  dry  seasons  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  transit  north  and 
south  of  the  rainy  belt  of  comparative  calms.  Wherever  this  belt  may  happen  on 
any  given  day  to  be  situated  it  is  dry,  the  earih  !:»  parched,  and  vegetation  with- 
ers. 

Again  within  this  trade- wind  region  are  the  rainless  countries.  These  are  por- 
tions of  the  earth  which  the  equatorial  rainy  belt  does  not  af  cend  far  enough  north 
in  summer  to  cover,  nor  does  the  southern  edge  of  the  extra-tropical  regular  rains 
descend  in  wihter  far  enough  south  to  cover  them,  and  where,  of  course,  rain  sel- 
dom if  ever  M\b.  Such  are  the  central  parts  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Egypt, 
Arabia  and  some  other  portions  to  the  north  of  the  equator;  and  a  similar  state 
of  things  exists  south  of  the  equator,  in  parts  of  South  America,  Africa  and  New 
Holland,  although  upon  a  comparatively  small  surface. 

Again,  another  anomaly  is  the  gathering  of  the  trade-winds  into  great  volumes 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  great  oceans,  and  the  consequent  carrying  of  the  equa- 
torial rainy  belt  up  to  the  region  of  extra-tropical  raios,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  continents  of  Asia  and  North  America,  and  the  peculiar  liability  of  these 
aerial  gulfs  to  hurricanes  and  typhoons.  Such  an  aerial  gulf  gathers  over  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  West  Indies.  Passing  across  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  it  enters 
over  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  the  other  southern  states — its  western  edge  passing 
north  in  autumn  and  winter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  highlands  of  Western 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  the  Great  Desertr— curving,  as  all  counter-trades  do,  to 
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the  eastward  as  soon  as  it  passes  tbe  limit  of  the  N.  E.  trades,  and  spreading  out 
over  our  favored  country,  leaving  the  evidence  of  its  pathway  in  the  greater  quan- 
tities of  rain  which  fall  annually  upon  its  surface.  This  gathering  deprives  a  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  tropics,  of  its  share  of  the  counter-trade ;  and 
there,  as  every  where,  where  the  volume  of  counter-trade  is  small,  storms  and 
gales  are  infrequent,  and  of  less  force,  and  comparative  calms  prevail. 

A  like  gathering,  in  volume,  of  the  8.  E.  trade,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific, enters  over  Asia,  and  covers  China  and  Malaysia,  extending,  in  its  western 
course,  nearly  as  far  as  the  western  edge  of  Hindoostan.  In  this  concentrated 
volume  of  counter-trade,  and  owing  to  its  concentrated  action  form  and  float  the 
typhoons  of  the  China  Sea ;  and  to  this  anomalous  earial  gulf  stream  the  S.  B. 
portions  of  Asia,  from  the  western  desert  of  Hindoostan  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
China,  north  of  the  rainy  belt,  owe  their  great  supply  of  moisture  and  fertility, 
and  their  peculiar  climate. 

Another  anomaly  which  we  find  in  the  trade-wind  region  is  the  monsoon. 
There  are  several  of  them,  but  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  strength  and  regu- 
larity in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Now,  I  ask,  upon  what  cause  do  these  great  central  phenomena,  so  vast,  so  reg- 
ular, so  wonderful,  depend  ?  What  is  the  motive potoer  of  this  connected  atmos- 
pheric machinery,  whose  action  and  influence  extends  over  the  entire  globe  ? 

"  Beat,  heat,**  with  a  decidedly  upwsrd  tendency,  is  the  great  theory  of  mete- 
orologists by  which  they  attempt  to  account  for  the  various  atmospherical  dis- 
turbances of  both  tropical  and  extra*  tropical  regions. 

But  away  with  all  these  tht  ories  and  let  us  seek  some  agent  whose  pmoer 
and  adaptaiinn  correspond  with  the  ixtifd,  etrnplicUy  and  fnagrdfietnce  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and,  in  some  degree,  with  the /x^uvr  and  msdom  of  their  Author. 


CHAPTER  V. 

We  ask,  is  there  such  an  agent,  that  will  combine  the  moisture  of  evaporation 
with  the  air,  so  that  the  cold  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes  may  not  be 
eotUmuaUy  condensing  its  moisiure,  and  thereby  enveloping  ths  earth  in  a  perpeimd 
nUst ;  but  so  that  it  may  part  with  it  at  intervals,  making  doudy  and  clear  days  ; 
and  part  with  it  in  portions,  eo  that  a  regular  and  necessary  supply  may  be  fur- 
nished to  the  entire  hemisphere,  even  up  to  the  geopraphical  poles  ?  There  ie^ 
precisely  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ends  to  be  attained,  an  ever  active  agent, 
and  that  agent  is  magndiem  ;  because  the  earth  has  its  magnetic  poles,  which  are 
distinct  from  its  geographical  ones  ;  and  there  are  two  in  each  hemisphere.  Those 
two  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  situated  in  71  deg.  north  latitude,  and  not  far 
firom  longitude  97  deg.  W.,  and  the  other  about  114  deg.  B.  from  Greenwich. 
Navigators  have  gone  north  and  north-west  of  it,  and  found  its  situation  by  the 
declination  of  the  needle  in  the  compass.    From  these  poks,  lines  of  magnetio 
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intensity  extend  to  the  opposite  and  corresponding  pole  of  the  other  hemisphere^ 
and  upon  or  near  those  lioes  the  needle  points  north  without  yariation  ;  and  to- 
wards these  lines  of  no  variation,  the  needle  everywhere,  on  either  side,  declines. 

Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  magnetic  force  is  exerted  in  lines  and 
currents ;  that  such  currents,  as  physical  lines  of  force,  surround  magnets  and 
currents  of  electricity.  Doubtless  such  lines  of  force  exist  around  the  earth  and 
the  magnetic  poles.  There  are  also  longitudinal  lines  of  force  existing  and  active 
between  the  poles,  and  extending  from  one  side  of  the  center  to  the  other,  occu- 
pying nearly  oae- third  of  the  magnet.  If  you  tabe  a  large  needle,  thoroughly 
magnetized,  place  it  upon  paper,  and  drop  filings  of  iron  upon  it,  they  will  become 
arranged  about  it  in  circular  and  perpendicular,  and,  also,  in  hngiludinal  Unes, 
oonformiDg  to  the  currents. 

The  lines  shown  upon  the  needle  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  its  length 
as  the  trade- winds  bear  to  that  of  the  earth,  measured  from  pole  to  pole,  and  if 
the  needle  had  a  globular  form  they  would  so  appear. 

Theee  lines  are  made  by  currents  arising  from  one  side  <$  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, and  passing  over  to  the  other.  Doubtless  just  such  currents  rise^  and  pass 
over  upon  the  earth. 

Magoetic  and  electric  currents  carry  the  air  with  them.  This  is  well  settled  by 
experiment.  Oxygen,  too,  is  magnetic,  and  capable  both  of  receiving  and  retain- 
ing polarity,  and  combming  wuh,  or  attracting  and  retaining  vapor,  and,  of  course, 
the  moisture  of  evaporation.  Here  then  we  have  a  power  existing  capable  of 
producif  g  the  result — precisely,  and  with  evident  wisdom,  adapted  to  its  produc- 
tion— ever  present  and  active,  and  no  other  known  agent  can. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  further.  This  result  is  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  ;  the  trades  with  the  central  belts  of  rains  travel  north  and  south  after  it ;  so 
does  the  sun  affect  the  magnetic  currents  everywhere ;  even  the  magnetic  needle 
is  daily  affected  by  its  action,  as  it  increases  the  intensity  of  the  teirestrial  mag- 
netic currents,  and  hence  its  well  established  diurnal  oscillations. 

Again,  along  the  eastern  lioes  of  the  continents  which  skirt  the  great  oceans  on 
the  west,  run  the  northerly  and  southerly  lines  of  no  variation,  and  of  greatest 
magnectic  intensity.  Here  are  the  trade  currents  gathered  into  a  volume,  which 
curve  and  carry  unusual  fertility  to  South-eastern  Asia  and  North  America,  and 
in  those  great  aerial  gulf  streams  we  find  the  intense  electric  action  which  produces 
the  typhoons  of  the  former,  and  the  hurricanes  of  the  Utter.  It  may  stUl  be  said 
that  these  conditions  and  phenomena  of  the  trade- wind  region  are  not  produced 
by  magnetism  or  magneto-electricity,  btU  the  objector  can  point  to  no  other  adequate 
power.  That  it  must  be  heat,  electricity,  or  magnetism,  must  be  admitted  ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  power  known.  Heat  demonstrably  can  not  produce 
them. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  before  we  leave  the 
trade- wind  region,  viz  : 

The  belt  of  rains,  formed  by  the  currents  of  the  two  trades,  threading  their 
way  through  each  other — ^how  are  they  produced  ?    Why  should  the  place 
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irhere  the  currents  pass  through  each  other  be  a  place  of  ahnost  duly  preeipita* 
tion  ?  There  is,  in  fact,  no  ascension,  except  that  which  the  currents  haye  in 
their  lines  of  ascent  to  attain  the  eleyation  which  the  magnetic  law  of  the  current 
requires. 

The  trades  hare  passed  oyer  an  eyaporating  surface,  and  are  charged  with 
moisture.  This  moisture  they  hold  in  magneto-electric  combination.  JSvapora- 
Hon  does  not  depend  upon  temperature.  Ice  and  snow  eyaporate  at  all  tempera- 
tures. So  the  cold  north-west  wind,  full  of  podtiye  electricity,  will  lap  up,  as  it 
were,  the  pools  from  the  earth,  with  astonishing  quickness  ;  and  when  this  elec- 
tricity is  deranging  the  action  of  the  machinery  and  material  of  the  manufac- 
turer,  he  allays  it  by  a  supply  of  moisture,  when  below  the  freezing  point.  In  all 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  winter,  moisture  is  held 
in  large  quantities  in  the  coldest  and  seyerest  weather ;  and  it  is  not  till  it  moder- 
ates, and  a  perceptible  eiUeUric  change  takes  place,  that  it  is  precipitated  as  rain  or 
snow.  Doubtless  there  is  an  exposure  of  considerable  surfaces,  of  opposite  cur- 
rents, charged  with  opposite  polarity,  and  a  constant  depolarization  where  their 
surfaces  meet.  May  there  not  be  a  consequent  dissolution  of  the  electro* magnetic 
combination  between  the  air  andmoisture,  or  the  exitation  of  that  electric  action 
which  attends  or  produces  like  rains  eyery  where  ?  and  hence  the  constant  precipita- 
tion. This  is  rendered  probable,  by  the  fact  that  precipitation,  at  the  meetiog  of 
the  trades,  takes  place  in  leyel  countries  in  the  daj-time,  between  10  ▲.  iz.  and 
sunset,  in  showers,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  as  with  us  in  summer,  although 
among  the  mountains  the  rain  sometimes  falls  in  the  night.  The  precipitation  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  obyiously  induced  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  occurring  at  a 
time  of  day  when  the  sun  is  afiecting  the  magnetic  currents  most  powerfully,  yiz., 
between  10  o'clock  ▲.  m.  and  sunset,  and  mainly  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heat. 
The  counter-trades  do  not  precipitate  after  they  leave  the  rainy  belt,  although 
at  a  great  eleyation,  until  they  reach  the  outward  limits  of  the  trades ;  and  they 
do  predpiiate  again,  although  they  gradually  descend  nearer  ike  earth,  as  soon  as 
they  become  subject  to  the  action  of  the  currents  of  an  opposite  magnetism. 
Their  precipitation  is  partial  too,  eyen  then,  and  they  carry  a  portion  of  their 
moisture  through  an  atmosphere  of  the  coldest  temperature  up  to  the  geographi- 
cal poles. 

A  similar  result  attends  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  extra-tropical  regions. 
Oumuli  commence  forming  in  the  counter- trade,  or  at  a  line  between  that  and  the 
surface  current,  at  the  same  time  of  day  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  magnetic 
needle  commences,  or  the  rain  clouds  foim  in  the  tropics  ;  they  continue  to  en- 
large here  as  there,  till  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day  that  the  meedU  obtains 
its  maximum  diurnal  variations ;  and  when  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the 
needle  ceases,  and  it  returns  to  its  original  state,  the  cumuli  disappear. 

In  like  manned  the  sea-breezes,  and  other  fair  weather  surface  winds,  rise  in 
the  forenoon  with  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  magnetic  currents  and  the 
needle,  and  die  away  at  night- fall  when  the  influence  ceases. 
Such,  then,  are  the  atmospheric  arrangements  and  phenomena  of  the  trade* 
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wind  region,  and  the  oanse  that  produces  them ;  sach  is  the  character  and  canae 
of  the  enlarg^ed  volame  of  counter- trade*  which  spreads  out  and  blows  over  our 
country  as  permanently  as  the  south-east  trades  blow  on  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Amerioa*  returning  to  us  the  rirers  which  had  run  from  us  to  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Here  is  one  peculiarity  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  viz ,  to  understand  the 
precise  character  of  the  reciprooal  action  which  takes  place  between  the  earth 
and  the  counter-trade,  and  produces  the  yaried  phenomena  which  mark  our  cli* 
mate.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  laws — other  tbbgs  being  equal— operate 
CTerywhere,  and  that  analogies  may  be  sou^rht  in  the  character  of  those  phe- 
nomena elsewhere,  under  the  same,  or  different,  modifying  circumstances.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  at  the  magneto-electric  movable  miachinery  as  a  whole,  and  its  in- 
flaence  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions,  we  find  many  facts  which  point  to  a 
primary  action  in  the  counter-trade,  and  others  that  point  as  significantly  to  a 
primary  local  inducing-action  in  the  earth.  Let  us  briefly  reyiew  those  to  which 
we  haye  alluded,  and  advert  to  some  others,  and  see  what  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion they  will  justify. 

The  belt  of  inter-tropioal  rains  appears  to  be,  in  width,  and  amount  of  precipi- 
tation, and  annual  travel  north  and  south,  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  trades 
which  blow  into  it,  the  quantity  of  moisture  they  contain,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
Burfaoe  over  which  they  meet. 

South  America  is  the  most  thoroughly-watered  country  within  the  tropics,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  portions  of  Hindoostan,  Barmah,  Siam,  etc.,  on  south-eastern  Asia. 
The  contrast  between  both,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  explored,  and  as  shown  by  its 
rivers,  is  most  obvious.  The  Amaaon,  alone,  delivers  more  water  to  the  ocean 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Africi. 

Of  the  width  of  the  belt  of  rafais  over  Africa,  in  the  mterior,  we  know  little. 
Its  northern  extension  is  less,  by  from  seven  to  ten  degrees,  than  the  same  belt 
over  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico.  Probably  its  southern  is 
also.  Upon  South  America,  the  southern  edge  is  carried  down  to  Cochabamba, 
in  latitude  18  deg-,  and  probably  to  25  deg.,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  coast- 
desert  of  Peru,  while  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  over  the  Atlantic  below  7  deg., 
a  difference  of  12  to  20  degrees.  Over  South  America,  too,  the  quantity  of 
water  which  falls  is  also  vastly  in  excess  of  that  which  falls  upon  the  Atlantic. 
The  main  cause  of  these  differences  is  obvious.  The  north-east  counter- trades 
which  blows  over  Africa,  originate  on  a  surface  which  is  rainless,  as  eastern  Sa- 
hara, Egypt,  Arabia,  etc.,  or  subject  to  a  dry  season  by  the  northern  ascent  of 
the  southern  line  of  the  extra- tropical  belt,  as  the  Barbary  States,  Syria,  Persia, 
etc ,  and  their  supply  of  moisture  is  necessarily  scanty.  On  the  south  the  south- 
east trades  originate,  in  part,  upon  the  eastern  portion  of  southern  Africa,  and,  in 
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part,  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  latter  sooree,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean,  doubtless  most  of  the  water  which  faUs  upon  Central  Africa,  b 
derived. 

The  north-east  and  south-east  trades  which  blow  into  the  inter- tropical  belt 
upon  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  originate  upon  similar  surfaces,  and 
with  like  effect.  Thus,  the  south-east  trades,  in  summer,  are  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Africa,  and  the  north* east,  in  part  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  in 
winter,  the  north  east  from  the  deserts,  Senegambia,  Nigritia,  etc.,  and  the  south- 
east, owing  to  the  narrowing  of  the  African  continent,  mainly  from  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Going  west,  the  belt  widens,  and  its  range  in- 
creases until  the  Andes  are  reached  ;  but  under  their  lee,  on  the  western  side,  a 
totally  different  state  of  things  is  found,  and  the  belt  of  the  coast  becomes  broken 
and  irregular. 

The  width,  extension,  and  excessive  precipitation  of  the  belt,  over  South  Amer- 
ica, follow  the  same  law.  The  South  Atlantic  widens  out  by  the  trending  of  the 
coast  to  the  south-west,  and  furnishes  a  large  area  for  the  unobstructed  formation 
and  evaporative  action  of  the  south-east  trades.  So  the  trending  of  the  coast  to 
the  north-west,  from  5  deg.  south  to  the  northward,  opens  a  large  area  for  a  like 
formation  and  action  of  the  north-east  trades.  No  correspondingly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances exist  anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  around  Hindoostan,  and  there  the  fall 
of  rain  is  very  excessive  in  some  places,  as  on  the  Eassaya  hills,  to  the  extent  of 
400  inches  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this,  the  magnetic  line  of  no  variation, 
and  of  greater  intensity,  which  runs  from  our  magnetic  pole,  obliquely,  south- 
east, to  its  opposite  and  corresponding  pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  enters 
the  Atlantic  in  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  traverses  it  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  South  America,  through  the  whule  trade-wind  region.  The  table-lands, 
and  slopes,  and  high  mountain  peaks,  meet  the  trades  successively,  as  they  go 
west,  and  the  latter  wrench  from  them,  to  an  annual  extent,  their  moisture  ;  de- 
pressing the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  by  an  increase  of  quantity  on  the  eastern 
sides,  several  thousand  feet,  as  it  is  for  a  lik«  cause  depressed  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Himmalayas.  On  the  eastern  slopes  and  tops  of  the  Andes,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  owing  to  their  elevation,  falls  the  moisture  which,  according  to 
the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  the  law  of  curvature,  should  bless  the  coast 
line  of  Peru  and  northern  Chili,  the  eastern  Pacific,  northern  Mexico,  California, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  and,  while  the  Andes  stand,  the  curse  of  comparative 
aridity  must  rest  upon  them  all. 

Southern  Chili  and  western  Patagonia  are  supplied  by  the  north-east  trades, 
which  originate  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  PaciBc,  cff  Central  America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Panama. 
But  there,  again,  the  same  effect  of  elevation  is  seen.  The  mountiin  slopes  of 
southern  Chili  and  Patigonia,  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  tbeir  mountain 
ranges  are  drenched  wi^h  rain,  while  eastern  Patagonia  and  southern  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  their  lee  are  comparatively  dry.  So  the  south-east  trades,  which 
origiudte  off  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  ourre  in  upon,  and  aided  by 
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the  oceanic  currents,  supply  abundantly,  the  north-west  coast  of  our  continent, 
north  of  California ;  and  there,  too,  the  coast,  and  its  elevated  ranges,  receive, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  large  proportionate  snpply  of  their  moisture.  Substan* 
tially,  the  same  state  of  things,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  is  reproduced  upon 
Malaysia,  Hindoostan,  etc.,  and  the  interposition  of  arid  New  Holland  upon  the 
evaporating  trade-surface  may  be  distinctly  traced  upon  south-western  Asia. 
Deserts  abound  there ;  the  Caspian  8ea  receives  the  drainage  of  a  very  large 
surface,  without  an  outlet ;  their  southern  line  of  extra-tropical  rains  is  carried  up 
very  far  in  summer,  and  their  dry  season  is  mtensely  hot. 

Another  fact  in  this  connection  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
magnetic  equator,  as  sought  by  the  dipping  needle,  is  not  coincident  with  the  geo- 
graphical one.  Humboldt  found  it  on  the  Andes,  at  7  deg  1  min.  south,  and  it 
has  been  found  still  lower  in  the  At  lantic.  Over  Africa  it  rises  above  the  geo- 
graphical equator,  and  descends  again  on  the  Indian  Ocean*  About  midway  the 
Pacific,  it  becomes  coincident  with  the  equator  of  the  earih  again.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  known,  with  certainty,  why  this  is  so.  The  scuth  pole  may  be  situated 
nearer  the  geographical  pole  than  the  north  one— but  this  is  not  believed  to  be  so, 
nor  could  it  make  the  diflPerence.  The  greatest  southern  depression  of  the  mag- 
netic equator  is  found  where  the  lines  of  greatest  intensity,  and  of  no  variation, 
are  found ;  and  at  the  more  intense  of  these  lines  exists  ihe  greatest  depression. 
From  this,  I  think,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  needle  is  affected  by  the  greater 
magnetic  intensity  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  which  it  may  yet  appear  the 
obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  is  owing.  However  this  may  bd,  or  whatever  the 
cause,  no  marked  effect  is  produced  upon  the  trades.  The  south-east  trades,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  extent  of  ocean  surface  on  which  they  originate,  are  every- 
where the  most  extensive,  regular  and"  forcible.  The  south  polar  waters,  from 
which  they  rise,  are  everywhere  trenching  upon  and  over-riding  the  north  polar 
ones;  and  thus,  by  a  most  beneficent  provision,  the  greater  portion  of  the  habit- 
able surface  is  placed  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  piincipal  portion  of  the 
southern  is  left  open  to  an  extensive,  active  evaporating  action,  which  supplies 
the  northern  habitable  surface  with  a  large  excess  of  the  needed  moisture. 

The  condensation,  and  consequent  precipitation  which,  at  the  passing  of  the 
trades  over  the  ocean  and  lowlands,  takes  place  mainly  m  the  daytime.  Upon 
the  table-lands  and  mountain-ranges,  it  often  continues  during  the  evening  and 
night  The  morning,  and  early  part  of  the  day,  however,  in  tropical  countries, 
are  generally  fair  at  all  elevations. 

Storms  also  originate  in  the  equatorial  belt,  and,  issuing  forth  in  great  volume 
and  with  great  intensity  of  action,  find  their  way  up  even  within  the  Arctic  cir- 
•le.  Those  which  pass  over  this  continent,  or  the  northern  Atlantic,  generally 
originate  in  the  West  Indies,  some  of  them  over  the  Caiibbean  Sea,  some  over 
the  islands,  and  some  over  the  open  ocean  to  the  east  of  tbem  ;  and  nearly  all 
the  most  violent,  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  Octobi-r.  It 
would  hcem  most  probable  that  the  primary  action  in  such  cases  was  in  the  trades 
themselves,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  is  the  case.    They  occur,  too, 
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at  the  time  when  the  whole  machmery  of  dietri^  ution  hae  reTened  ite  course, 
and  is  rapidly  parsuing  its  journey  south.  It  is  a  period  of  great  magnetic  dia« 
turbance,  over  both  land  and  sea ;  of  more  actiye  gales  and  local  increased  pre- 
cipitation. At  the  Magnetic  Observatory  of  Toronto,  Canada  West,  these  dis- 
turbances are  carefully  and  systematically  obsenred,  and  their  maxima,  or  periods 
of  greatest  disturbance,  occur  in  April  and  September.  (See  Silliman's  Journal, 
new  series,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  146.) 

The  tendency  to  volcanic  action  is  not  as  great  at  the  autumnal  as  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  volcanic  action  of  the  western  hemia- 
phere  develops  itself  now  upon  South  rather  than  North  America.  But  both  ex- 
ist, and  are  active,  and  what  are  improperly  termed  equinoctial  storms,  and 
gales  and  rains  are  proverbial  during,  or  just  subsequent  to,  both  periods  with 
us— as  they  are  whea  the  same  change,  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons, 
takes  place  in  the  line  of  magnetic  intensity,  over  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  vio* 
lent  volcanic  action  and  great  atmospheric  disturbance.  Perhaps  the  increased 
fall  of  rain  at  and  after  the  equinoxes,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  certain 
localities  subject  to  volcanic  activity,  is  as  strikingly  illustrated,  by  the  register  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  volcanic  island  of  Kauai,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  group  ;  there 
the  greatest  fall  of  rain,  in  any  month,  except  April  and  October,  was  eight 
inches.  In  April,  the  fall  was  fourteen  inches,  in  October,  eighteen  inches. 
Neither  the  equatorial,  nor  extra-tropical  belt,  were  over  the  island  during  those 
months  ;  but  they  were  the  north-east  trades,  and  the  result  was  owing  solely 
to  the  interposition  of  high  volcanic  mountains  in  a  itaU  of  disturbance,  into,  or 
near  the  strata  of  the  countertrade. 

The  peculiar  stormy  state  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  Oulf  Stream,  certainly 
alSbrds  no  evidence  of  primary  atmospheric  action.  It  is  a  body  of  south  polar 
water,  pursuing  its  way  under  the  guidance  of  magnetism— maintaining  its  polar- 
ity by  the  outward  pressure  of  a  cold  north  polar  current  which  it  has  met  to  the 
east  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  forced  to  take  an  in-shore  course  to  the 
southward,  and  the  bodies  of  water  which  the  rivers  discharge,  and  a  conflict 
with  the  north  polar  surface-winds  which  sweep  over  it,  and  fogs,  thunder  and 
rain,  are  a  matter  of  course  Dr.  Ejine  met  a  portion  of  this  singular  current  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  north  of  75  deg.,  which  had  preserved  its  characteristics  and  a  con- 
siderable proportionate  excess  of  heat,  although  it  probably  had  been  around 
Greenland,  or  found  its  way  to  the  west,  toward  the  magnetic  pole,  through  some 
of  its  northern  straits.    (Grinnel  Expedition,  p.  120.) 

The  investigations  of  LieuL  Maury  show,  that  when  the  Oulf  Stream  turns  to 
the  eastward,  crossing  the  lines  of  declination  at  right  angles,  as  the  counter- 
trades also  do  in  the  same  latitude,  it  is  carried  up,  in  summer,  eeveral  degrees  to 
the  north,  and  descends  again  in  winter — thus  demonstrating  its  connection  with 
the  shirting  magnetic  machinery  which  controls  alike  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  earth. 
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There  are  other  irregalaritieB  which  deserve  to  be  noticed,  in  this  connection, 
•  although  the  anological  evidence  they  a£ford  is  far  from  being  decisive. 

I  have  observed,  that  alternating  line*  of  heat  and  cold»  as  well  as  rain  and 
drooght,  existed  frequently,  without  regard  to  latitude,  following,  to  some  extent, 
the  course  of  the  counter-trade.    Such  lines  have  been  observed  by  others. 

Thus,  Mr.  Espy,  after  describing  a  snow-storm,  which  was  followed  by  a  very 
cold  nortb-west  wind,  of  several  days'  continuance,  says  : 

'*  This  cold  air  covered  the  whole  country,  from  Michigan  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  till  the  beginnmg  of  the  great  storm  of  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  is,  that  the  temperature  began  to 
increase  first  in  the  north  and  nortb*west  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  the 
north- western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  parts  of  New  York,  the  ther- 
mometer  had  already  risen  in  some  places  90  degrees,  and  in  others,  above  40 
degrees.  While  m  the  south-east  corner  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  New  York  it  had  not  begun  to  rise.  The  wind  also  began  to  change 
from  the  north-west  to  south  and  south-east,  first  in  the  north-west  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  some  time  before  it  commenced  m  the  south- east  of 
those  States  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  25th,  the  thermometer,  in  the  north  of 
New  York,  continued  to  rise,  though  the  wbd  was  blowing  from  the  southward, 
where  the  thermometer  was  many  degrees  lower/' 

Thus,  too,  Mr.  Redfield  (American  Journal  of  Science,  November,  1846,  p. 
329): 

**  On  the  contrary,  in  times  of  the  greatest  depression  of  the  thermometer,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  cold  period  has  been  found  to  have  first  taken  effect  in, 
or  near,  the  tropical  latitudes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  thence  been 
propagated  toward  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  the  observed  progression  of  storms/' 

This  was  because  the  cold  north-west  wind  which  followed  storms  began  to  fol- 
low them  as  the  storms  curved  and  passed  to  the  north-east. 

They  occur  in  Europe  also.    Sajs  Eamta : 

'*  Such  contrasts  are  not  uncommon  in  Europe,  and.  In  this  respect,  the  Alps 
form  a  remarkable  limit ;  for  they  separate  the  climates  of  the  north  of  Europe 
from  the  Mediterranean  climates,  where  the  distribution  of  rain  is  not  the  same 
as  in  the  center  of  Europe.  Hence  the  differences  between  the  climates  of  the 
north  and  south  of  France.  If  the  winter  is  mild  in  the  north,  the  newspapers 
are  filled  with  the  lamentations  of  the  Italians  and  Provincials  at  the  severity  of 
cold.'' 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  a  primary  action  in  the  counter-trade.  Probably 
in  connection  with  one  class  of  storms  they  do,  and  with  another  they  do  not. 

The  difference  of  seasons  in  this  country,  and  over  the  entire  northern  hemis- 
phere, is  often  very  great.  In  a  remsrkable  work — published  in  1799,  2  vols., 
by  N.  Webster,  containing  a  history  of  the  w.  ather  for  about  two  centuries.  In 
this  work,  within  that  period,  are  deecribed  droughts — *•  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
rain  for  three  or  four  months,  and  cattle  were  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees." 
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Winters  so  intensely  oold»  that  the  tbennometer  fell  to  ^0  degrees  below  lero,  at 
Brandjwine  ;  or  so  mild  that  there  was  little  frost,  and  people  vpon  Connecticut 
River  plowed  their  fields,  and  tbe  peach  trees  bloeeomed  m  Fennsylvatda,  in  F^' 
ruary.  These  extremes  generally  existed  in  Europe  and  America  at  the  same 
time,  but  occasionally  they  were  opposite  and  alternate.  Says  Mr.  Webster,  in 
summing  up  the  facts  (vol.  ii.,  p.  12) :"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  some  oases 
a  severe  winter  extends  to  both  hemispheres,  sometimes  to  one  only,  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  a  part  of  a  hemisphere  only. 

Thus,  in  1683,  1779,  1783-4,  the  severity  extended  to  both  hemispheres.  In 
1640,  1739,  and  in  other  instances,  the  severe  winter  in  Europe  preceded  by  one 
year  a  similar  winter  in  America.  In  a  few  instances,  severe  frost  takes  place 
in  one  hemisphere  daring  a  seiies  of  mild  winters  in  the  others  ;  but  this  is  less 
commoD.  In  general,  the  severity  happens  in  both  hemispheres  at  once,  or  in 
two  winters,  in  immediate  succession  ;  and  as  far  as  this  evidence  has  yet  appear- 
ed, this  severity  is  closely  attendant  on  volcanic  discharges,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Webster  attributes  great  influ- 
ence to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  action.  Probably  he  is  correct  in  this.  The 
present  active  volcanic  action  of  the  western  hemisphere  is  nearly  all  within  the 
trade-wind  region,  from  Mexico  to  Peru  inclusive.  The  West  India  islands  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  influence  of  volcanic  action  is  not  confined  to  a  con- 
cussion of  the  earth,  or  the  eruption  of  lava.  Its  connection  with  magnetic  ae* 
tion,  and  disturbance,  is  unquestionable.  But  whether  they  operate  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  trades,  and  tbe  extent  to  which  they  induce  violent  electric  action 
and  storms,  within  and  without  the  tropics,  is  a  question  which  further  observa- 
tion must  determine. 

The  line  of  magnetic  intensity,  which  connects  our  magnetic  pole  with  its  oppo- 
site, is  now  upon  this  continent  nearly  a  north-west  and  south-east  line,  and  the 
pole  is  fast  traveling  to  tbe  west. 

It  may,  and  probably  will  yet,  be  established,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  cause  of  volcanic  action  wi'hio  the  earth,  to  which  the  upheaval 
of  the  north-west  and  the  south-east,  the  north-east  and  south-west  ranges  were 
due,  and  of  magnetic  action  without,  and  between  both,  and  the  cause  of  the 
sotdh-eaet  extension  of  our  summer  storms  and  belts  of  showers  and  barometrie 
waves,  and  the  peculiar  north- west  toind. 

From  this  general  and  somewhat  desultory  view  of  the  general  facts,  which 
bear  analogically  upon  the  question,  no  decisive  inference  can  be  drawn  in  rela- 
tion to  the  seat  of  the  primary  inflaence  which  produces  the  atmospheric  changes. 
The  preponderance  is  in  lavor  of  the  magneto-electric  action  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  haye  seen  in  the  preoeding  chapter  where  the  nuoless  portions  of  the  earth 
ar6»  and  why  they  are  so.  Now  let  us  have  a  brief  notice  of  the  thunder  gust  and 
tornado. 

The  former  is  ezoeedbgly  simple.  The  showers,  which  are  accompanied  with 
much  wind,  form  suddenly  in  hot  weather,  and  have  a  considerable  advance  con- 
densation (frequently  with  obvious  lateral  internal  action),  extending  eastwardly 
from  the  line  of  smooth  cloud  from  which  the  rain  is  fttUiog,  or  rather  where  the 
falling  rain  obscures  the  inequalities  of  the  cloud.  The  gwt  is  never  Jilt  until  the 
advancing  condensation  has  passed  over  us,  when  it  takes  the  place  of  the  gentle 
easteily  breeze  which  previously  set  toward  the  shower.  The  gust  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  cloud  has  passed.  It- is  obviously  the  result  of  the  inducing  and  attracting 
influence  of  the  cloud  upon  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it 
passes  over  it.  Let  tbe  read'-r  watch  attentively  this  advance  condensation,  from 
its  eastern  edge  to  the  line  of  smooth  cloud  and  falling  rain,  and  he  will  under- 
stand at  a  glance  this  internal  action  of  gust  clouds.  The  whole  phenomena  are 
simple  and  intelligible.  A  cloud  approaching  from  a  westerly  point,  dark  and 
irregular  f/om  its  eastern  edge  to  the  line  of  falliog  rain,  where  it  appears  smooth 
and  of  a  light  color ;  wind  from  the  east  blowing  gently  toward  it  tili  the  conden- 
sation is  over  us  ;  then  the  gust  following  the  cloud ;  then  the  rain,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  clou  J,  wind  and  rain  have  passed  on  to  the  east,  and  "  sunshine  '* 
returns. 

In  consideration  of  the  **  tornado,''  as  it  is  termed  when  it  occurs  on  land 
«  spout,*'— if  on  the  water,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  different  character — and  as  it 
undoubtedly  had  great  influence  in  inducing  the  gyrating  theory  of  Mr.  Redfield, 
and  the  aspiratory  theory  of  Mr.  Espy,  and  has  baen  cited  by  both  in  support  of 
the  respective  theories,  it  deserves  a  more  particular  notice.  There  are  several 
marked  peculiarities  attending  it  which  determine  its  character. 

1st  It  occurs  during  sl  peculiarly  suUry  and  electric  state  of  the  trade  and  sur- 
face atmosphere,  at  a  line  when  thunder  showers  are  prevailing  in  and  around  the 
locality,  and  at  every  period  of  the  year  when  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  ex- 
ists.    One  occurred  in  Brandon,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  in  midwinter. 

2d.  There  is  always  a  cloud  above,  but  very  near  the  earth,  between  which 
and  the  earth  the  tornado  forms  and  rages.  It  is  usually  described  as  a  black 
cloud,  ranging  about  one  thousand  feet  or  less  above  the  earth,  often  with  a  whit- 
ish shaped  cone  projecting  from  it,  and  forming  a  connection  with  the  earth ;  at 
intervals  rising  and  oreakiog  the  connection,  and  again  descending  and  renewing 
it  with  devastating  energy.  Its  width  at  the  surface  varies  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  rods — the  most  usual  width  being  from  sixty  to  eighty  rods. 
Sometimes,  when  still  wider,  they  have  more  the  character  of  thunder  gusts,  and 
are  b lightly  luminous. 

Sd.    Two  motions  are  usually  visiblei  one  ascending,  one  near  the  earth,  and  in 
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the  middle,  and  a  gyratory  one  around  the  other.    The  latter  U  rarely  felt,  or  its 
effects  obserred,  near  the  earth — objects  are  thrown  obliquely  backward  by  it. 

4th.  It  is  composed,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  two  lateral  currenit,  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  one,  varying  in  direction,  but  normally  at  right  angles  in  most 
cases,  although  not  always,  with  its  course  of  progression,  extending  from  the 
extreme  limits  of  its  track  to  the  axis — which  currents  are  most  distinctly  defined 
toward  the  center  and  upward.  These  currents  prostrate  trees,  or  elevate  and  re- 
move every  thing  in  their  way.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  am  current  in  advance 
of  these  lateral  ones  tending  toward  the  tornado,  save  in  rarer  and  excepted  cases, 
and  then  owing  to  the  make  of  the  grc  und  or  the  irregular  action  of  the  currents ; 
nor  any  following,  except  that  made  by  the  curving  of  the  lateral  currents  toward 
the  center  of  the  spout  as  it  moves  on,  and  perhaps  a  tendency  of  the  air  to  fol- 
low and  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  carried  upward  and  forward,  like 
that  of  water  following  the  stem  of  a  vessel.  The  south  current  is  always  the 
strongest,  and  often  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  covers  the  greatest  area. 
The  proportion  of  the  two  currents  to  each  other  is  much  the  same  that  the  S.  £. 
trades  bear  to  the  N,  £.  This  excess  in  volume  and  strength  of  the  southerly 
current  will  explain  the  irregularities  in  most  cases,  and  the  fact  that  objects  are 
so  often  taken  up  and  carried  from  south  to  the  north  side^  and  so  rarely  from  the 
north  and  carried  south  of  the  axis.  These  irregularities  are  such  as  attend  all 
violent  forces,  and  something  can  be  found  which  will  favor  almost  any  theory ; 
but  the  two  lateral  currents  appear  always  to  be  the  principal  actors,  except,  per* 
haps,  when  it  widens  out  and  assumes  more  the  character  of  a  straight-fDrward 
gust. 

6th.  This  cloud,  and  its  spout,  moves  generally  with  the  course  of  the  counter- 
trade in  the  locality  or  from  some  point  between  S.  W.  and  W.  to  the  eastward, 
but  occasionally  a  little  south  of  east,  deflected  by  the  magnetic  wave  beneath  the 
belt  of  showers. 

Several  exceed  inglv  instructive  particulars  have  been  observed  and  recorded, 
which  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

a.  No  wind  ie  felt  outside  of  the  track,  as  those  assert)  who  have  stood  very 
very  near  it. 

b  The  track  is  often  distinctly  marked,  where  it  passed  through  a  wood,  as  if 
the  grubbers  had  been  there  with  their  axes  to  open  a  path  for  a  railroad.  The 
branches  of  the  trees,  projecting  within  its  limits,  are  found  twisted  and  broken 
off,  or  stripped  of  their  leaves,  while  not  a  leaf  is  disturbed  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  or  two  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and  outside  of  the  track. 

c.  As  the  spout  passes  over  water  the  latter  seems  to  boil  up  and  raise  to  nteet 
itf  and  flow  up  its  trunk  in  a  continued  stream, 

d  As  it  passes  over  the  land  and  over  buildings,  fences  and  movable  things, 
they  appear  to  shoot  up  instantaneously  as  it  were  into  the  air  and  into  fragments. 
If  buildings*  are  not  destroyed  or  removed,  the  doors  may  be  burst  open  on  ike 
leeward  side,  and  gable  ends  snatclud  out,  and  roofs  taken  off  on  the  earns  side, 
while  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  to  the  windward  remains  imdisturbed. 
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0.  Articles  of  clothing  and  other  light  articles  have  been  canied  out  of  build- 
ings, through  open  doors  or  chimneys,  to  a  great  distance,  without  awf  op€ning 
being  made  for  the  air  to  hUno  in. 

/.  If  there  be  a  discharge  of  electricitj  up  the  spout  from  the  earth,  like  that 
of  lightning,  the  intense  action  ceases  for  a  time,  or  entirely. 

g.  Vegetation  in  the  track  is  often  scorched  and  killed,  ahd  so  of  the  leaves  on 
one  side  of  a  tree,  which  is  within  the  track,  while  those  on  the  'other  side,  and 
without  the  track,  remain  unaffected. 

A  In  passing  over  ponds  the  spout  has  taken  up  all  the  water  and  fish,  and 
scattered  them  in  every  direction,  and  to  a  great  distance. 

ft.  Persons  have  been  taken  up,  carried  some  distance,  and  if  not  projected 
against  some  object  in  t'lie  way,  or  some  object  against  them,  have  usually  been 
set  down  genUy  and  uninjured. 

j.  Buildings  which  stood  upon  posts,  with  a  free  passage  for  the  air  under  them, 
although  in  the  path  of  the  tornado,  escaped  undisturbed. 

Jc,  Articles  of  furniture,  etc.,  have  been  found  torn  in  pieces  by  antagonistic 
forces. 

JVb/«^Similar  occurences  take  place  almost  every  year— some  of  a  very  severe 
character.  I  have  noticed  that  the  tornadoes  of  last  summer  (1867)  were  more 
frequent  in  this  country  than  ever  before. 

Now  to  my  mind  these  circumstances  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  not  wind  or  mer« 
currents  of  air  which  produces  the  effect,  but  that  a  coniinwme  current  or  stream  of 
eleetricUy  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds  exists,  and  carries  with  it  from  near  the 
earth  such  articles  as  are  movable.  That  thb  stream  collects  from  the  northerly 
and  southerly  side  upon  the  magnetic  meridian^  in  two  currents  with  jxdarity,  which 
meet  in  their  passage  up  at  the  center ;  curving  toward  the  center  in  the  posterior 
part  as  the  spout  moves  on,  when  acting  m  normal  manner,  and  making  the  *'  law 
of  eurvaiure  "  observed.  That  no  conceivable  movement  of  the  air  alone  in  snch 
Umited  spaces  could  produce  such  effects ;  or  if  so,  that  no  agent  bat  electricity 
eould  so  move  the  air.  That  the  air  in  a  building  could  not  shoot  the  roof  up- 
ward and  into  fragments — much  less  could  the  air  in  a  cellar  by  any  conceivable 
force  be  made  to  elevate  or  shoot  up  the  entire  house,  and  its  inmates,  and  con- 
tents— effects  so  totally  unlike  what  takes  place  in  gales  and  hurricanes.  That 
elastic  free  air  never  did  nor  could  scorch  and  kill  the  vegetation,  or  twist  the  limbs 
from  one  side  of  a  tree,  whi  e  the  most  delicate  leaves  on  the  other,  and  within 
two  or  three  feet,  remained  unaffected.  That  even  if  the  expansion  of  the  air 
could  produce  these  effects — if  a  sudden  vacuum  were  produced — noting  but  cur- 
rents of  electricity  could  produce  the  sudden  vacuum  by  removing  the  air  above. 

It  is  well  settled  that  atmospheric  electricity  can  and  does  flow  in  currents  with 
light,  by  experiments  in  relation  to  the  brush  discharge,  etc.  That  it  may  do  se 
without  light  or  disruptive  discharge,  and  in  a  stream,  or  as  it  is  termed,  by 
convection,  with  the  force  and  effect  seen  in  the  tornado,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  we  know  of  it — and  it  is,  I  think,  deaily  evinced  that  such  b  the 
17B 
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character  of  tbe  phenomena,  by  the  fact  that  a  sudden  powerful  disniptiTe  dis- 
charge, toUh  lights  up  the  spoutt  produces  an  instantaneous  partial  or  total  suspen- 
sion of  its  action  ;  to  be  renewed  as  the  cloud  passes  over  onciher  and  more 
highly  charged  portion  of  the  €arth*8  sufface.  Peltier  gives  anstasces  where  the 
spout  has  been  entirely  and  instantaneously  destroyed  by  such  a  eudden  and 
powerful  discharge  of  electricity  ;  maiking  the  spot  where  it  was  so  destroyed  by 
a  large  hole  in  the  earth,  from  which  the  discharge  issued.  And  in  fact  these 
tornadoes  are  often  steadily  luminous,  and  so  much  so,  when  they  occur  in  the 
night,  as  to  enable  persons  to  read  without  difiBculty. 

The  lateral  inward  and  upward  currents  are  accompanied,  after  they  meet  and 
unite,  or  seem  to  unite,  by  g}  ratory  or  circular  ones.  How  are  they  produced  ? 
This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  analogy.  No  permanent  impressions  are 
left  by  the  circular  cunents,  escept  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  occasional  instances; 
and  observation  of  them  has  been  and  must  necessarily  be  limited  and  uncertain. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  msin  currents  unite  and  form  one  from  the  earth 
to  the  cloud,  induced  circular  currents  would  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
known  laws  of  electricity.  Such  currents,  and  with  magnetic  properties,  are 
always  induced  by  powerful  currents  of  voltaic  electricity  passing  through  wires. 
And  doubtless  in  all  cases  powerful  currents  of  electricity  induce  aUendani  ckctt^ 
lar  currents*    This  may  account  for  the  external  gyration  of  the  spout. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  two  lateral  currents  of  air  which  attend  the  currents  of 
electricity,  do  not  unite ;  having  opposite  polarity,  but  pass  by  and  around  each 
other,  in  connection  with  the  circular  magnetic  current.  Future  observation  and 
perhaps  experimental  research  will  determbe  this.  But  it  may  not  be  accom* 
plished  by  the  present  generation  ;  for  the  belief  that  tornadoes  are  mere  whirl* 
winds,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  heating  the  land,  is  adhered  to,  not- 
withstanding they  cross  the  intense  magnetic  area  of  Ohio  in  mid-winter,  and 
seems  to  be  ineradicable. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  about  the 
calorific  theory  which  is  at  present  the  prevailing  one  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
Meteorologists  there  and  here  refer  all  atmospheric  conditions  and  phenomena  to 
the  influence  of  heat.  The  principal  applications  of  the  theory  have  been  con* 
sidered. 

But  within  the  last  few  years  the  elasticity  and  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
of  the  atmosphere  have  received  much  attention,  as  exerting  an  auxiliary  or  modi- 
fying influence.  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  who  ranks  perhaps  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished meteorologist  of  that  continent,  attributes  barometric  variations  to 
laieral  (nefflaws  in  the  upper  regions,  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  expansion;  and  in  this  view  meteorologists  of  Europe  seem  generally 
to  acquiesce.  In  an  aiticle,  recently  republished  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  January,  1866,  he  thus  attempts  to  account  for  the  annual  variation  of 
the  barometric  pressure,  which  occurs  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  indeed,  over  the 
entire  hemisphsre.    He  says : 

••  From  the  combined  action  of  the  variations  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  of  the 
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dry  air,  we  derive  immediately  the  periodical  variations  of  the  whole  atmospheric 
pressure.  As  the  dry  air,  and  the  aqueous  vapor  mixed  with  it,  press  in  com* 
mon  on  the  barometer,  so  that  the  up-borne  column  of  mercury  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  borne  by  the  dry  air,  and  the  other  by  the  aqueous  vapor,  we  may 
well  understand  that  as  with  increasing  temperature  the  air  expands,  and  by  rea- 
son of  its  augmented  volume,  rises  higher,  and  its  upper  portion  overflows  later- 
ally," etc. 

And  in  another  place  he  says  : 

*'From  the  magnitude  of  the  variations  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the 
extent  of  the  region  over  which  it  prevails,  we  must  infer,  that  at  the  time  of 
diminished  pr^^ssure  a  lateral  overflow  probably  takes  place,''  etc. 

Doubtless  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  in  the  northern 
hemiBphere,  is  less  than  in  winter,  in  some  localities,  and  greater  in  others,  and 
it  differs  in  different  countries  of  equal  temperature,  which  is  aU  very  intelligible. 
The  mean  of  the  pressure  for  the  month  is  made  up  by  averaging  all  Ihe  eUvaiioM 
and  depressions.  During  a  month,  showing  a  very  low  mean,  the  barometer 
may,  at  times,  attain  its  higksei  alHittde,  if  the  depressions  below  the  mean  are 
great  or  more  frequent  The  barometer  is  depressed  during  storms,  and  ranges 
high  during  set-fair  weather.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  more  stormy  the  season 
the  more  diminished  the  mean  pressure ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  to  an  over- 
flow to  account  for  the  fact.  The  changes  in  the  location  of  the  atmospheric 
machinery,  and  consequent  change  in  the  amount  and  severity  of  falling  weather 
and  the  periodic  frequency  and  character  of  storms,  and  consequent  periodic  de- 
pressions and  elevations  of  the  barometer,  explain  the  annual  mean  variations,  as 
they  do  the  other  phenomena.  But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  calorific 
theory  to  attempt  to  account  for  these  differences  by  another  of  th.^se  ever  neces- 
sary modifications,  viz.,  the  different  countries  of  equal  temperature,  and  then  to 
suppose  an  expansion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  lateral  overflow 
from  the  place  where  the  air  is  expanded,  on  to  some  other,  where  it  is  not,  and 
thus  suppose  are  necessary  currents  in  the  upper  regions,  setting  hither  and  yon, 
by  the  force  of  gravity  alone. 

Now  in  regard  to  this,  I  am  irresistibly  tempted  to  ask,  what  is  the  height  of 
this  expansion  ?  The  moisture  of  evaporation  ascends,  ordinarily,  but  a  few 
thousand  feet  The  atmosphere  grows  regularly  cooler  frcm  the  earth  to  the 
trade,  and  the  increased  warmth  that  is  felt  at  the  surface  extends  hut  little  way. 
Currents  of  warm  air  do  not  ascend.  The  strata  maintain  substantially  their 
positions  ;  and  this  is  a  most  beneficent  provision.  In  northern  latitudes  of  the 
temperate  zones,  all  the  warmth  derived  from  a  few  hours'  sunshine  is  needed  at 
the  surface  ;  and  deplorable  indeed  would  be  our  condition  if  the  atmosphere,  as 
fast  as  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  were  to  hasten  up,  and  the  frigid  strata 
descend  in  its  place.  The  earth  would  not  be  habitable.  All  the  warm  air  on  its 
surface  would  be  rising  as  soon  as  it  became  warmed,  and  the  cold  air  above  be 
descending,  and  enveloping  us  with  the  chilling  strata  which  are  ever  floating 
within  two  or  three  miles  above  us.    No.    Infinite  wisdom  has  ordered  it  other. 
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wise.  The  laws  of  magnetism  and  of  static  electrie  induction  and  attraot'on  keep 
Uie  strata  in  their  places,  and  to  preserve  ns  the  warmth  which  the  solar  rays  afford 
or  produce.  The  inhabitant  of  a  TaHey,  in  summer,  can  plant,  sow  and  reap,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  whose  summit  penetrates  the  stratum  of  continual  con- 
gelation, and  up  its  sides,  almost  to  the  lipe  of  perpetual  snow ;  and,  as  he  looks 
upon  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  up  to  the  snow-clad  peak  that  towers  above 
him,  can  thank  his  Creator  for  placing  a  warm  equatorial  current— a  perpetual 
barrier — between  the  fertility  and  warmth  which  surround  him,  and  the  cold  de- 
structive strata  above  ;  and  thank  Him  for  not  creating  such  a  state  of  things,  as 
certain  meteorologists  insist  we  shall  believe  He  has  created.  The  like  instances 
have,  indeed,  fallen  under  my  notice  during  my  recent  travel  throuj^h  some  of 
the  valleys  in  Tyrol,  near  Switzerland,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Alberg  moun- 
tains ;  and  then,  about  two  years  afterwards,  I  have  met  with  another  like  in- 
stance in  a  northern  portion  of  Patagonia,  South  America,  in  a  valley  east  of  the 
Andes,  a  new  French  settlement  called  Camarona  Springs.  In  short,  there  is  a 
mass  of  other  evidence  in  these  summaries  which  shows  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
written.  Now  I  ask  again,  where  are  the  upper  regions,  from  which  the  lateral 
overflow  takes  place  ?  The  atmosphere  is,  according  to  latitude,  estimated  at 
from  35  to  46  miles  or  more  in  height.  Whatever  its  height  may  be,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly attenuated  in  its  *'  upper  regions.*'  Observe  also  that  two-thirds  of  the 
atmospheric  density  is  within  five  miles  of  the  earth.  Air»  too,  is  campretMtbis* 
Allowing  for  the  latter  and  the  attenuation,  how  many  miles,  in  vertical  depth  of  its 
**  upper  rtffioMf**  must  move  from  one  portion  to  another,  to  depress  the  barometer 
two  inches,  or  even  half  an  inch,  in  twenty -four  hours  ?  Let  the  computation  be 
made,  and  see  how  startling  the  proposition,  how  utterly  impossible  that  the 
theory  can  be  true  ;  then  there  is  not  a  fact  or  inference  in  his  theory  that  will 
bear  examination. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Our  subject  demands  a  still  closer  examination  of  the  elements  of  magnetism 
and  its  associated  electricities,  and  their  iofiaence  upon  climate  and  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  question  in  hand. 

We  know  that  the  earth,  and  the  smallest  magnets,  exhibit  properties  in  com* 
mon.  The  poles  of  the  magnet  are  some  distance  from  its  extreme  ends — so  are 
those  of  the  earth.  We  know  that  there  are  two  lines,  or  rather  areas,  of  greater 
intensity  upon  the  globe.  One  extending  from  the  American  magnetic  pole, 
Boutheastwardly,  to  a  corresponding  pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and 
mnother.  the  Asiatic,  extending  from  the  Siberian  pole  to  a  correeponding  soutk 
•rn  one,  in  like  manner.  We  know  that  from  those  lines  or  areas,  the  intensity, 
east  and  west  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  decreases  each  way,  to  about  miA- 
way  between  them. 
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The  magnetic  lines  wliioh  are  active  from  onejpole  to  the  otber,  are  currents,  or 
lines  of  force ;  for  that  force  prodaees  sensible  effects,  and  we  measure  it  by  the 
movements  of  the  needle.  These  lines  maj  also  be  deflected  by  other  magnetic 
bodies  and  contracted  upon  them.  The  magnetic  intensity  increases,  from  the 
center  or  equator  to  the  poles,  is  shown  by  its  attraction.  It  is  now  well  settled 
that  thr-  lines  of  equal  terrestrial  heat  are  coincident,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  lines 
of  equal  magnetic  intensity.  The  points  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  at  a 
minimum  on  the  magnetic  meridian,  are  the  warmest  points  of  that  meridian,  and 
those  where  it  is  most  intense,  the  coldest ;  therefore  the  magnetic  elements  of  a 
place  may  be  computed  from  its  annual  mean  temperature,  then  the  laws  producing 
or  governing  the  distribution  of  one  have  an  intimate  physical  relation  with  those 
producing  or  governing  the  other. 

The  magnetic  elements  are  very  intelligible.  They  are  all  attributable  to  at- 
traction, and  attraction  is  greater  where  intensity  is  greatest.  TMere  is  nothing 
in  the  earth  or  atmosphere  to  make  the  needle  point  northerly  rather  than  in  any 
othfr  direction,  except  magnetic  intensity. 

Thus  the  greater  intensity  of  niagnetisno,  near  the  northern  and  southern  {toints 
of  the  globe  attracts  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  needle  in  those  directions. 
And,  as  magnetism  increases  in  intensity,  and  the  poles  are  approached,  the 
attraction  increases,  and  the  needle  dips  more  and  more,  till  the  focus  of 
intensity  and  attraction  is  reached,  and  then  it  becomes  perpendicular.  So 
magnetiiim  is  unequally  diffused,  meridionally,  in  or  over  the  earth,  and  there 
are  two  eq  lid intent  areas  where  its  quantity  or  intensity  is  greatest.  These  ex- 
ert a  lateral  attraction  upon  the  needle  ;  it  yields  to  this  attraction,  and  hence  its 
declination.  Novr  these  elements,  the  declination  horizontal  and  vertical  forces, 
and  all  these  periodical,  regular  and  irregular  variations  of  magnetic  activity,  kre 
intimately  connected  with  the  variations  of  atmospheric  condition. 

First.  They  show  an  increase  of  activity  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  cor-  . 
responding  to  and  ebviously  connected  with  the  diurnal  atmospheric  changes. 

Seconi.  They  show  an  increase  of  activity  during  the  northern  transit  of  the 
atmospheric  machinery — an  annual  variation. 

And  third,  irregular  variations  of  activity  corresponding  with  the  imgvXar 
changes  of  atmospheric  condition.  * 

fiat,  before  we  examine  these  results,  there  is  to  be  observed  that  the  magnetic 
poles  of  th  earth,  or  these  points  towards  which  the  poles  of  a  compass  are  di- 
rected, do  not  exactly  coiocide  with  the  poles  on  which  the  earth  performs  its 
diurnal  revolution ;  this  deviation  of  the  magnetic  from  the  true  meridian,  is 
therefore  termed  the  variation  of  the  compass.  In  relation  to  this,  there  it  seems 
not  only  that  the  earth's  poles  of  revolution  do  not  correspond  with  its  magnetic 
poles,  but  also  that  the  latter  are  not  stationary,  the  line  of  no  variation,  which 
has  passed  through  Great  Britain  in  1667,  is  now  crossing  the  continent  of  North 
America,  to  account  for  which  it  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  magnetic 
pole  revolves  round  the  earth  in  644  ears,  and  oonsequentiy  in  1979  the  line  of 
no  variation  will  again  cross  the  island  of  Great  Britain  as  it  did  in  1667 ;  for  if 
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the  period  of  the  reTolulion  of  the  mugnetio  pole  be  644  yean,  half  that  period 
18  322  ;  add  this  to  1667  ;  1979  will  indicate  the  next  return  of  noTariation ;  that 
is,  there  the  needle  will  point  exactly  with  the  true  meridian  to  the  north  and 
south. 

Besides  the  secular  variation  we  have  the  magnetic  needle  moTiog  to  the  west 
in  summer  from  about  8  a.m.  till  about  2  p.m.,  and  the  extent  of  its  pngress, 
during  its  period,  constitutes  the  magnitude  of  its  daily  variation.  It  is  found 
that  this  variation  differs  in  different  months,  and  that  it  is  normally  greatest  in 
the  summer  months,  and  least  in  the  winter,  in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one*  It 
is  further  found,  that  in  different  years  the  maximum  acti?ity  occurs  in  different 
months,  and  that  the  years  differ  also. 

There  are  also  irregularities  of  action  disclosed  by  all,  in  different  months  of 
different  years,  and  of  the  same  year,  which  are  obviously  connected  with  the 
difference  of  the  seasons ;  and  there  are  constantly  occurring  irregularities  and.' 
disturbances  which  correspond  with  the,  as  constantly  occurring,  irregular  atmos- 
pheric phenomena— electricity,  etc.  Enough  appears,  so  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined, to  confirm  the  belief  that  magnetism  is  actively  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  varied  changes,  as  well  as  the  normal  conditions  of  the  weather. 

In  what  manner  does  it  act  ?  An  answer  to  this  requires  an  extension  of  the 
inquiry.  The  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  at  every  instant  pasbing  upward  from 
the  earth,  around  and  through  us.  Their  connection  with  heat  is  unquestionable. 
They  are  intimately  associated,  also,  with  another  equally  obvious  and  intensely 
active  agent— electricity.  This  is  every  where,  in  every  thing,  easily  exciled  into 
action,  and  then  traceable  to  a  certain,  but  limited  extent.  It  is  set  in  motion, 
and  becomes  obvious  to  us,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acids  and  metals  of  a 
gjlilvanic  apparatus.  We  separate  it  from  the  atmosphere  by  friction  and  excita* 
tion,  upon  non-conductors,  as  in  the  electric  machine ;  cleavage  of  crystals  and 
other  exciting  operations.  We  obtain  it  from  magnets,  by  the  magneto  eltctric 
machine,  and  from  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  which  are  ever  passing  into  the 
atmosphere  from  the  earth,  by  intersecting  them  with  a  movable  iron  wire,  prop- 
erly insulated. 

From  the  current  of  magneUim  which  has  pmsed  through  ub  from  the  earth,  dec- 
tricUy  may  thus  be  separated  and  coUectsd  over  our  heads.  We  set  it  in  motion,  and 
obtain  it  by  heaiing  different  metals  in  connection,  or  the  same  metal  unequally ; 
and  from  certain  animals,  whose  organisation  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  evolve 
it.  In  all  these  cases,  we  obtain  it  in  a  distinct  form ;  thereby  i'  is  made  to  flow 
in  currents.  When  thus  obtained,  and  imprisoned  in  non-cooductors,  it  may  be 
discharged,  and  with  somewhat  different  effect,  as  it  is  discharged  in  a  mast,  dis- 
ruptively,  as  it  is  called ;  as  from  the  clouds  in  lightning,  or  permitted  to  flow 
convectively,  in  currents,  along  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  apparatus,  or  in  heated 
air,  as  from  the  earth  to  a  cloud  in  the  tornado. 
It  is,  moreover,  capable  of  division  into  positive  and  negative,  and  when  con- 
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centrated  or  disturbed  in  one  body,  it  tends  to  create  a  similar  disturbance  or 
division  in  a  contiguous  ma^s.  To  this  action  of  electricity,  the  term  static  induc- 
tion is  applied.  Thus,  a  positively  electrified  body  induces  a  division  of  tbe  elec- 
tricity in  a  contiguous  body,  if  both  are  insulated  or  surrounded  by  a  non-con- 
ducting medium  ;  the  negative  eltctricity  of  the  contiguous  body  being  attracted 
by,  and  tending  to  pass  to  the  positive  of  the  adjoining  body,  and  the  positive 
being  repelled  to  the  opposite  side.  That,  in  its  turn,  if  sufficiently  powerful* 
tends  to  disturb  the  electiicity ;  or,  if  the  body  which  contains  it  is  free  to  move, 
to  attract  that.  Thus,  by  the  conflicting  action  of  a  positive  atmosphere,  and  a 
negative  earth,  and  perhaps  counter-trade,  influenced  by  magnetism  and  the  solar 
rays,  the  currents  and  winds  of  the  atmosphere  are  produced,  the  atmosphere 
moving  with  exceeding  ease  and  rapidity.  Electricity,  excited  into  currents,  or 
obtained  and  discharged  in  either  of  Uie  methods  enumerated,  is  identical  in  char- 
acter, and  produces  certain  well  known  effects,  as  follows : 

1st  Shocking  and  convulsing  the  animal  system  ;  producing  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion  on  the  tongue,  and  a  dash  before  the  eyes,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  destroying 
life. 

2d.  Prodrciog  light — by  a  spark,  as  it  does  in  natural  phenomena — ^by  the 
brush  discharge,  the  ball  of  flame,  the  flash,  or  the  chain  of  lightning. 

3d.  Melting  metalUo  substances  by  concentration,  with  a  great  in^tensity  of 
heat ;  as  the  wire  of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  and  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
effects  of  lightnbg  in  fusing  metals  on  persons  stricken ;  and  setting  combustibles 
on  fire. 

4th.  It  induces  attendant  circular  or  other  secondary  currents,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  atmosphere  daring  its  most  violent  displays  of  aeUve  energy. 

6Lh.  It  is  also  capable  of  bemg  dissipated  by  heated  air,  or  carried  off  by 
moisture,  although  isolated  by  dry  air,  or  ordinary  temperature,  which  is  a  bad 
conductor. 

Now,  although  magnetism  cannot  be  collected,  comfined,  or  discharged,  like 
electricity,  or  collected  at  all,  but  by  its  adherence  to  some  substance  capable  of* 
magnetization,  it  is  obvious  there  b  an  intimate  association,  at  least,  between  it 
and  electricity.  Tkejf  are  never  found  alone.  All  ekctricUy  will  magnetize.  All 
magnetism  will  evolve  electricity.  All  currents  of  ehcirieily  have  encircling  currenis 
of  magnetism^  and  all  deflect  the  magnetic  needle.  All  magnetic  currents  give 
out  to  intersecting  wires,  currenis  of  eUdridty,  and  all  magnets  induce  them. 

Electricity,  therefore,  whether  identical  in  substance  with  magnetism,  but  dif- 
fering in  form,  or  « hether  merely  associated  with  it,  as  is  variously  believed* 
should  be  present  with  magnetism,  in  greater  quantity  or  intensity,  where  mag- 
netism is  most  intense  and  active,  and  whenever  present,  should  be  active  and 
influential.  And  so  we  find,  from  observation,  the  fact  to  be.  An  inconsiderable 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  caloric  theories,  to  ignore  the  agency 
of  electricity  and  of  magnetism,  in  the  production  of  the  varied  meteorological 
phenomena.  But  it  will  not  do.  The  phenomena  analyzed,  disclose  a  potential- 
controlling,  magneto-electric  agency,  and  meteorology  will  advance  rapidly  to 
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perfection,  as  a  simple,  intelligible,  and  practieal  science,  a$  soon  at  that  agency  is 
mdmitUd,  ^ 

Electricity  is  always  perceptibly  present  in  storms  and  showers  within  the 
tropics.  Most  of  the  rain  from  the  tropical  belt,  falls  from  "  thunder-showers." 
So  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  and  all  tropical  storms,  are  confessedly,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intensity,  "  ki^hli/  slectrtc**  This  excess  of  quantity  or  activity  of 
electricity,  exists  in  connection  with  the  movable  atmospheric  machinery.  When 
it  moves  up  north  in  summer,  and  arrives  at  its  highest  point  of  northern  transit, 
siortM  are  very  uncommon,  and  the  tropical  form  of  clouds  and  showers,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  prevail.  This  is  most  obvious,  if  not  most  influential, 
where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest.  Violent  showers  and  tor- 
nadoes are  more  frequent  in  this  country  than  in  Europe  ;  and  over 
the  area  of  the  greatest  intensity,  as  in  Ohio,  than  at  a  distance,  on 
the  extreme  eastern  and  western  coast.  And  the  same  is  true  over 
the  intense  magnetic  area  of  Asia. 

Electricity  too,  like  magnetism,  has  its  diurnal  and  its  annual    ^ 
variations,  and  also  its  irregular  ones,  and  they  are  most  obviously 
and  intimately  connected. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  magnetism  and 
its  associated  electricities,  and  their  connection  with  the  general  and 
obvious  peculiarities  of  climates,  let  us  approach  more  nearlj  the 
varied  atmospheric  phenomena  as  shown  by  the  oscillations  of  the 
barometer  resulting  from  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  tem- 
perature* atd  condensation,  and  give  them  a  closer  consideration, 
but,  before  proceeding  to  do  this,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short 
description  of  the  barometer  and  an  explanation  of  its  use,  viz  : 

The  Barometer  generally  consists  of  a  gl^ss  tube  (G)  34  inches 
long,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  lower  end  bebg  let  in  to  a  cis- 
tern (A) ;  both  together  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  attached 
along  in  the  middle  of  a  wooden  case.  There,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
case,  is  a  plate  on  which  are  graduated  the  sequent  number  of  inches, 
counting  from  the  base ;  these  are  again  divided  into  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  •  So  when  the  instrument  be  put  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  then  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
counterbalance  a  column  of  mercury  to  the  same  height  as  it  would 
correspond  with  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere  proper  to  its 
location. 

In  order  to  enable  a  person  to  express  his  observations  accurately 
upon  the  various  changes  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere,  as  they 
are  indicated  by  the  column  of  mercury,  there  is,  by  means  of  a 
hand  applied  to  the  plate,  to  be  slipped  up  or  down  at  pleasure. 
So  too,  in  the  explanation  of  its  use,  I  shall  endeavor  to  relate  a 

*  The  degrees  of  temperature  used  in  this  work  are  those  of  Fahrenheit 
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few  facts  vbich  will  serve  to  show  that  the  barometer  is  a  yery  useful  instru- 
ment, ^a  the  first  place,  it  indicates  the  future  btate  of  the  weather;  for  that 
reason  alone,  no  family  shouU  be  without  one,  particularly  the  farmer,  for  he 
would  be  enabled  to  follow  his  business  in  the  field  with  greater  success.  The 
barometer  is  also  extremely  useful  in  measuring  heights.  The  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  result  in  this  connection,  is  the  efift^ct,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  diminishes  as  the  aerial  space  enlarges.  Thus,  the  suspension  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  when  it  is  carried  to 
a  place  above  the  sea,  its  column  becomes  shorter.  This  is  proven  by  the  result 
of  actual  experiment,  which  led  me  to  the  arrangement  of  a  very  eat^y  rule  by 
which  even  the  tr«iveler  on  the  cars  can  now,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  deter- 
mine with  great  facility,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  height  of  any 
place  whatever,  above  the  sea. 

Again  the  oscillations  of  the  barometer  have  taught  us  that  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  equal  to  about  14^  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  This  same  pressure  is  also  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  mercury ' 
one  inch  i^quare  and  thirty  inches  high.  And  again,  by  these  means,  we  are  en- 
abled to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  the  wh  >le  mass  of  the  atmospheric  air  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  if  we  actually  weighed  it. 

By  means  of  long-continued  observatioLS  of  the  barometric  changes  which  are 
due  to  the  atmospheric  coodiiions,  I  have  been  enabled  to  deduce  the  following 
general  results,  which  will  be  found  new  and  of  great  practical  interest,  for  such 
will  not  only  serve  to  remove  frequent  misconceptions  in  consulting  the  insirument, 
but  the  observer  can  with  greater  convenience  form  his  opinion  of  the  future  state 
of  the  weather,  and  also  determine  the  height  of  his  locality  from  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

Before  consulting  a  barometer,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  range  of  its 
mercurial  column  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  that,  by  the  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  there  the  mean  height  of 
the  mercury,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  32  degrees,  stands  at  30  inches.  But 
when  on  the  continent,  where  its  mean  be  found  one-tenth  below  30  inches,  indi- 
cates an  elevation  86  85  feet  above  the  fea. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  of  weather  are  not  indicated 
by  the  actual  height  of  its  mercury  to  the  words  *'  Su\r,  chaDge,  etc."  generally 
marked  on  the  plate. 

The  indications  can  only  be  determined  by  its  variation  of  height  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  variation  takes  place.  Therefore  the  observer  of  a  baromtter 
is  desired  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  following  notes  : 

1 .  S6t  the  barometer  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  mercury  rises  one-tenth 
above  its  normal  positieo,  indicates  Miir. 

2.  A  depression  ot  .06  inch  from  that  point  indicates  '  Change. 
3  A  depression  of  .08  indie  ites  (in  about  twenty-four  hotirs)  Hain, 
4.  A  sudden  and  considerable  depression  indicates                                  Stormy • 
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5.  A  yery  eudden  and  coosiderable  depreasion,  at  the  rate  of 

one- tenth  inch  an  hour,  indicates  Surrican$» 

6.  An  indication  of  rain,  the  rain  not  falling,  indicates  JDry  WeaiUr* 

7.  If  no  indication  of  rain,  and  rain  should  fall,  mdioatea  Wet  Weather 

8.  A  sudden  and  rapid  riae  of  the  mercury  b  an  indication  of  a  fresh  and  strong 
N.  W.  wind ;  and  a  clear  sky  will  follow. 

The  annual  mean  of  the  barometer  (with  the  thermometer  attached)  can  be  as- 
certained by  registering  their  daily  heights  at  noon ;  and  then,  after  one  year's 
observation,  add  up  those  daily  heights,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  number 
of  obseryaticMis.    The  quotient  will  express  ihe  annual  mean. 


THE  ANEROID  BAROMETER. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  column  falls  before  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  rises  before  fair  weather.  Hence  this  instrument  is  of  great  value  to  the 
sailor  upon  the  ocean  ;  and  few  or  no  ships  sail  without  being  provided  with  one. 
It  is  also  of  exceeding  value  to  the  farmer,  esptciaUy  in  haying  and  harvesting  time. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  mercurial  baromtter  for  farmers'  use.  One  of  these 
objections  is  its  cost,  growing  oat  of  the  great  care  necessary  in  its  manufacture, 
to  render  it  perfect,  in  depriving  the  column  of  evei-y  particle  of  air,  which  is 
done  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  by  other  means  involving  consider- 
able labor  and  expense.  These  instrumente  are  sold  as  low  as  sevtn  to  ten  dol- 
lars, but  reliable  standard  instruments  sell  for  a  much  higher  price.  Other  ob- 
jections are  its  liability  to  break  and  to  get  out  of  order. 

Recently  another  form  of  the  instrument  has  been  invented,  which  in 
many  respects  is  much  preferable,  and  is  known  as  the  **  aneroid  barometer.'' 
The  name  is  significant  of  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  without  a  fluid ;  and  the 
form  of  this  barometer  is  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  Torricellian  tube.  The 
principle  on  which  this  instrument  operates  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
M.  Conte,  a  French  professor,  but  was  finally  reduced  by  M.  Yidi.  At  the  New 
Haven  agricultural  lectures,  in  February  last.  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  devoted  an  hour 
or  two  to  the  subject  of  meteorology,  in  which  he  described  the  various  forms  of 
this  instrument.  Of  the  aneroid  barometer,  which  he  deemed  the  most  import- 
ant instrument  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  he  said :  "  Un- 
qualifiedly, it  is  the  beet  for  the  farmers'  use;  and  for  the  scientific  man,  its  porta- 
bility, and  almost  total  unliability  to  accident,  strongly  recommend  it.  The  old 
mercurial  barometer,  with  its  marks  of  '  cloudy,'  '  rab,'  *  fair  weather,'  etc.»  is 
utterly  unreliable  ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  divers  heights  is  different ; 
and  the  pressure  that  near  New  York  rises  to  *  fair  weather,'  would  at  a  higher 
place,  say  the  prairies,  stand  at '  foul '  And  then,  again,  if  roughly  handled,  air 
will  leak  into  the  instrument,  and  its  value  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  aneroid  bar- 
ometer (or  the  'without  fluid'  barometer)  was  firbt  invented  by  M.  Conte,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  ^rostatical  School  at  Meudon,  near  Paris ;  bui  an  American  mechcane 
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has  made  it  much  cheaper^  and  as  iquaUy  reliahU  as  the  expensive  French  Instru* 
ment,"  He  sells  it  for  the  moderate  price  of  •?  60— oaly  one-ihird  ibe  cost  of  a 
Smithsoman  barometer. 


The  aneroid  consists  of  a  flat  and  circular  metallic  box,  the  cover  of  ivhich  is 
very  thin  and  cornigated,  or  in  ridges  and  furrows,  concentric  with  the  walls. 
The  air  is  exhausted  from  this  box,  which  is  then  hermeticHlly  senled.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  elastic  coyer  rises  and  falls  with  every  change  in  atmospheric  press- 
ure. By  means  of  a  combination  of  levers  and  springs,  these  movements  are 
communicated  from  the  center  of  the  cover,  to  a  pointer  wbich  moves  over  the 
graduated  face  of  the  dial,  on  which  inches  and  hundreths  are  ioscribtrd,  which 
correspond  with  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  mercurial  inBtrument.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  encased  in  a  brass  box,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches 
deep,  covered  with  a  front  glass,  and  resembling,  in  general  appearance,  a  chro- 
nometer case. 

Having  tested  the  barometer  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction,  and  knowing  others 
who  have  also  done  so,  and  being  repeatedly  assured  that  they  have  ojten  saved 
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their  cost  in  a  sivgle  hnying  secuan,  I  gire  it  a  hearty  commendatioD,  and  take 
this  method  to  iDtrodaoe  it  more  generally  to  the  notice  of  farmers.  None  should, 
however,  ezpect  that  as  a  weather  prophet  the  barometer  will  be  found  of  uner- 
ring accuracy  i  nd  exactness,  for  no  infallible  means  of  predictiDg  approaching 
changes  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  state  of  the  weather  depends  upon 
various  conditions,  of  which  the  weight  or  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  but  one — 
the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  it  is  another  ;  temperature  is  a  ihird  ;  elec- 
trical changes  a  f  >urth,  and  so  on.  Then  again  local  causes  have  much  to  do 
with  the  weather  in  any  given  locality.  Put  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearances m  nature,  which  all  persons  more  or  less  observe,  and  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  recognized  as  indicating  changes,  the  barometer  renders 
exceedingly  valuable  assistance  in  judging ;  and  the  more  so  that  its  testimony 
touches  a  point  which  we  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining,  i.  e.  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time. 

As  bef  ire  remarked,  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  sea  level  is 
about  thirty  inches.  As  we  ascend  from  this  level  the  mercury  falls,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  leave  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  beneath  us,  aud  of  course 
there  is  less  weight  above.  Every  hundred  feet  we  rise  the  column  falls  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  is  no  particular  height  which  indicates  either  fair  or 
foul  weath  r — but  tee  judge  only  by  the  changes. 

Prof.  Sill  man  gives  the  following  rules  which  embody  the  results  of  Ion  jr  and 
various  experience  it«  diflFerent  places : 

1.  When  the  mercury  is  very  low  high  winds  and  storms  are  llkelv  to  prevail. 

2.  General 'y,  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  approach  of  fair  weather; 
and  its  falling  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 

3.  In  sultry  weather  the  falling  of  the  mercury  indicates  thunder.  In  winter 
its  rise  indicates  frost.  In  frosty  weather  its  fall  indicates  thaw,  and  its  tise  indi- 
cates snow. 

4.  Whatever  change  of  the  weather  suddenly  follows  a  change  in  the  barome* 
ter  may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  short  time. 

5.  When  the  barometer  alters  slowly  a  long  succession  of  foul  weather  may  be 
expected,  if  tiie  column  falls,  or  of  fair  weather  if  it  rises. 

6.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  of  the  barometer  indicates  changeable 
weather. 

In  the  above  rules  the  index  hand  of  the  aneroid  answers  to  the  mercury  column 
of  the  old  btrom' ter.     Mr.  Kendall  furnishes  the  following  rules  : 

1.  There  is  no  point  at  which  the  barometer  must  stand  to  indicate  rain  or 
wind. 

2.  The  judi^mcnt  must  be  governed  by  the  ri>-ing  or  f^^lling  of  the  barometer. 

3.  Tiie  falling  of  the  barometer  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm,  the  extent 
of  which  will  be  pro^rlionate  to  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  f-tll. 

4.  S. lowers.  The  barometer  falls  previously  from  four  to  twelve-hundreths  of 
an  inch,  varying  in  time  from  one  to  three  hours.  The  greater  and  more  rapid 
the  fall,  the  mjre  vi  Ua^  will  be  the  shower^-accompinted  mdre  or  less  with  wind. 
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5.  North-easterly  storms.  The  barometer  falls  previously  from  four  to  eight- 
tenths  of  an  iDch,  varying  in  time  from  one  to  four  hours ;  and  continues  fallbg 
until  the  storm  arrives  at  its  crisis^  when  the  barometer  begins  to  rise,  and  con- 
tmues  rising  until  that  part  of  the  storm  which  comes  from  the  north-west  passes 
o£f. 

6.  Southerly  storms.  The  barometer  falls  previously  from  one  to  four-tenths 
of  an  inch,  varying  in  time  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  These  storms  generally 
precede  unsettled  weather ;  at  such  times  the  barometer  continues  low,  and  very 
slight  additional  depression  are  followed  by  rain. 

A  Eoutberly  storm  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  judge  of  by  appearances,  as 
they  change  so  frequently  without  any  real  change  in  the  atmosphere.  During 
this  class  of  storms  the  utmost  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  barometer. — 
After  the  first  indication  as  above,  and  the  barometer  does  not  rise  but  remains 
stationary,  it  is  strong  indication  that  the  storm  has  not  all  passed. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful  observation.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  storms  occur  under  different  circumstances  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe ;  yet,  taking  the  first  three  of  the  above  rules  as  a  basis  of  calculation, 
a  short  experience,  with  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  will  enable  one  to  deter- 
mine very  correctly  concerning  approaching  changes  in  the  weather.-->^^rtett?/efr« 
</  Maine,  by  S.  Z.  OoodaU. 


In  order  to  show  how  to  find  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  there  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  its  various  oscillations  from  September  to  September,  and 
from  that  to  the  first  January,  this  being  a  period  of  sixteen  months  observations, 
during  which  we  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  five  annual  means.  Tl^us  the  monthly 
means,  from  September  to  September,  will  at  this  rate  express  the  first  annua ^ 
mean.  Those  from  October  to  October,  the  second ;  from  November  to  Novem- 
ber, the  third  ;  from  December  to  December,  the  fourth ;  from  January  to  Janu- 
ary, the  fifth.  Also,  when  these  five  annual  means  are  added  together,  and  their 
product  divided  by  five,  the  quotient  will  be  the  result  of  the  mean  height  of  the 
mercurial  column  proper  to  the  height  of  its  locality  from  the  ocean. 

To  determine  the  height  of  localities  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  have  the 
following : 

Supposing  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  a  certain  place  had  been  found 
to  be  29.54  inches,  and  the  mean  temperature  62  degrees. 

As  the  barometno  mean  be  always  subject  to  a  correction  for  temperature 
which  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  we  therefore  reduce 
the  mean  temperature  to  the  freezing  point,  as  follows  : 

OPJEBATIOV. 

].  Subtract  32  degrees  from  the  mean  temperature  52 

sad  divide  its  differente  by  5.  32 

Divide  20  by  5,  quot.  4. 
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2.  Subtract  this  quotient  from  the  barometric  mean  ;  29  64 

the  rembinder  will  be  the  correct  mean.  4 


29  60 


S.  Subtract  the  corrected  mean  from  30  inches,  and  80.00 

then,  29.60 


.60  diff. 

4.   Multiply   86.86  by   the  ahve  difference;  the  86.86 

product  will  be  the  number  of  feet  in  height  above  the  60 

level  of  the  sea,  as  is  shown  by  the  operation  in  the  

margin.  Ans.  434.26  ft. 

Kow  let  us  eiamine  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  to  which 
the  barometric  changes  are  obviously  due.  We  have  a  meteorological  day  which 
commences  at  4  a.  m.  At  that  hour  the  barometer  is  at  its  morning  mmimum. 
It  has  a  perceptible  diurnal  variation  of  two  maxima  and  two  muiima. 
Its  periods  of  depression  are  at  4  a.  m  ,  and  4  p.  m.,  and  of  elevation  at  10  a.  m., 
and  10  p  M.  The  difference  between  the  elevation  and  depression  is,  within  the 
tropics,  .08,  and  in  our  latitude,  about  .03  of  an  inch,  and  is  decreasing  toward 
the  poles.  At  4  a.  m.  it  is  then  at  one  of  its  minima,  and  rises  till  10  o'clock* 
At  or  about  the  same  period,  and  sometimes  when  the  barometer  is  falling,  and 
previous  thereto,  there  is  a  tendency  to  fog  in  1<  calities  subject  to  that  condensa- 
tion. This  tendency  is  sometimes  observed  at  the  other  barometric  minimumt 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening,  but  less  frequently.  The  tendency 
to  fog  condensation  is  greatest  in  this  country  about  the  morning  minima.  It 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  earth ;  ic  is  confined  to  the  surface  at- 
nrosphere,  and  is  apparently  produced  by  the  inductive  agency  of  the  negativa 
electricity  of  the  earth.  It  disappears,  whether  it  be  high  or  low  fog,  about  the 
time  when  the  barometer  attains  its  morning  maximum,  or  about  10  a  m.  At 
abouc  that  period,  when  there  has  been  a  fog,  or  earlier,  when  there  has  not, 
and  sometimes  as  early  as  8  a.  m.,  there  is  a  tendency  to  trade  condensation— -cir- 
rus in  mid- winter,  and  a  cumulus  in  mid-summer,  during  the  intermediate  time— 
a  tendency  to  cirro-stratus,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  season. 

Temperature,  at  all  seasons,  commences  its  diurnal  elevation  about  sunrise, 
being  the  coldest  period  of  the  day,  and  then  rises  till  about  2  p.  m.  From  that 
time  it  falls  again  till  next  morning  at  sunrise.  It  baa  but  one  maximum  and  ona 
minimum  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  barometric  maximum  approaches,  and  the  heat  in- 
creases the  magnetic  activity,  condensation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  surface 
atmosphere  appears,  and  even  that  portion,  near  the  earth,  is  affected  and  attracted ; 
and  the  **  wind  rises"  according  to  the  locality,  the  season,  and  the  activity  of  the 
condensation.     The  tendency  to  blow  increases  with  the  tendency  to  cumulus  con- 
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densatioD,  and  continues  till  toward  night»  when  it  gradually  dies  away,  unless  there 
be  a  storm  approaching.  As  the  heat  increases,  and  stimulates  magnetism  into  ac- 
tryity,  the  magnetic  needle  commences  moving  to  the  west,  its  regular  diurnal 
yariation»  and  continues  to  do  so  until  about  2  f.  m  ,  when  it  commences  returning 
to  the  east,  and  so  continues  to  return  until  10  a.  m.,  when  it  mores  west  again 
until  2  A.  M.,  and  from  thence  to  the  east  till  8  a.  m. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  has  but  one  maximum  and  mini- 
mum, and  that  is  exceedingly  regular,  and  does  not  correspond  with  any  other. 

The  barometer  has  two  ;  electric  tension,  two ;  magnt^tio  activity  has  two ;  and 
condensation,  two— one  the  formation  of  cloud,  and  the  other  the  formation  of  fog 
and  dew. 

Fog  forms  at  one  barometric  minimum  and  cloud  at  another. 

Fog  forms  at  one  period  of  the  magnetic  variation,  cloud  at  another. 

The  formation  of  clouds  corresponds  with  the  greatest  intensity  of  magnetio 
action,  and  its  associated  electricities. 

The  barometer  falls  when  horizontal  magnetic  force,  and  a  tendency  to  cloud 
and  wind  increase ;  and  rises  when  they  decrease.  This  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  the  irregular  barometric  oscillation.  Barometric  depressions  accom* 
pany  clouds  and  wind  ;  and  are  in  proportion  to  them,  and  are  all  greatest  where 
magnetic  force  is  greatest.  The  barometer  also  rises  as  the  magnetic  energy  de- 
creases. 

Now,  the  reader  who  has  attentively  perused  and  considered  the  facts  stated, 
and  the  principles  deduced,  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  is  read^  to  make  a  practi- 
cal application  of  them  by  careful  observation,  particularly  when,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  barometer,  he  will  have  very  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
varied  atmospheric  conditions ;  and  will  also  soon  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  immediate  future  of  the  weather,  bo  far  as  his  limited  horiEon  will 
permit. 

But  still  I  have  some  other  facts  to  relate,  namely,  some  of  the  proverbs  and 
signs  that  have  been  accumulated  by  popular  observations  of  our  ancestors,  which 
will  materially  aid  the  reader  in  his  observations,  as  follows  : 

"  A  ndnbow  in  the  moroing, 
The  sailon  take  waraiDg ; 
A  rainbow  at  night 
la  the  lailor'B  delight." 

Rainbows  are  not  reflected  from  clouds,  but  falling  rain  ;  and  a  morning  rain« 
bow  at  the  west  is,  of  course,  evidence  that  it  is  aduiUy  raining  there,  and  will  in 
all  probability  pass  over  ub.  "Thunder  in  the  morning,  rain  before  night,"  is  a 
common  saying,  and  a  true  one,  viz  :  there  is  a  belt  of  showers,  or  showery  pe- 
riod approaohtog,  of  unusual  intensity ;  for  thunder  showers  in  the  morning  are 
rare.  The  afternoon  is  their  most  common  period,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  ap- 
pear then,  when  the  morning  is  showery. 

Pere  wo  have  another  allusion  to  the  weather,  of  great  valae  and  truth,  vii : 
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"  An  «Teoiiig  red  and  a  morning  gray 
Are  sure  sigos  of  a  fair  day  ; 
Be  the  eveniDg  gray  and  the  morning  red, 
Pnt  on  yonr  hat  or  you'll  w€t  your  head." 

The  sky  is  red,  if  tbeie  be  no  coDdensalion  at  the  west  to  obscure  the  rays  of 
the  eun  ;  if  there  be,  it  is  gray,  or  there  is  a  bank  of  cloud  and  it  is  obscured. 
80  if  t^re  be  no  condensation  over,  or  to  the  east  of  us,  in  the  morning,  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  hkj  is  gray  ;  if  there  be  such  condensation,  the  sun  is 
reflected  from  it,  and  the  sky  is  red.  Such  morning  condensation  is  indicative  of 
foul  weather.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  without  attention.  Banks  of  clouds  in 
the  north-west  indicate  rain  at  all  seasons. 

The  number  of  the  stars  visible,  and  the  dUtinctness  with  which  they  may  be 
seen,  indicate  the  absence  or  presence  of  condensation ;  viz.,  the  brightness  of 
the  stars  as  well  as  the  clear  appearance  of  the  moon,  show  the  absence  of  con- 
densation and  the  dissolution  of  the  fleecy  clouds  at  the  close  of  the  day  is 
always  a  fair  weather  indication. 

Thus,  from  the  coupltts  of  an  old  almanac  : 

"  If  wooUey  fleeces  itrew  the  heavenly  way* 
Be  sure  no  rain  disturb  the  summer  day." 

When  we  see  a  circle  round  the  moon,  there  it  shows  the  condensation  is  pres- 
ent, and  is  also  an  indication  of  rain. 

Thus : 

"Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed  ; 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head ; 
Then  flery  red  the  sun  doth  rise, 
Then  wades  through  clouds  to  mount  the  skies." 


And  another : 


'*  The  smoke  through  chimneys  ascends, 
Then,  spreading,  back  to  earth  it  bends." 


Smoke  is  electrified  positively^  by  the  act  of  combustion ;  the  earth  and  the 
adjacent  atmosphere,  \when  storms  are  gathering  or  approaching,  is  negative. 
Hence  the  smoke  spreads,  and  is  attracted  downward  by  an  opposite  electricity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  see,  at  other  times,  when  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  positive,  with  what  rapidity  and  compactness  the  smoke  will  ascend  in  a 
straight  and  elevated  column  from  the  chimney,  repelled  by  a  similar  electricity. 
I  know  it  is  generally  supposed  the  smoke  desceods  because  the  air  is  lighter. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  ;  then  sometimes  it  descends  when  the  barometer  stands  very 
high  above  its  mean.  We  have  stUl  another  sign  of  condensation  which  is  some- 
times visible.  When  the  sun  shines  clearly  at  the  east  or  west,  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  clouds,  the  eondensing  vapor  is  shown  by  the  strength  of  sua- 
£ght,  just  as  the  fine  particles  of  dust  are  seen  in  a  dark  room,  when  a  few  rays 
of  sun- light  are  admitted  through  a  small  aperture.  This  phenomenon  is  oftea 
observed,  and  it  is  said  of  it— It  is  going  to  rain  ;  ihesunii  drawing  toaier. 
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'*  Hen  we  hftVB  the  whif  periog  gproye, 
ThftI  betrays  the  gathering  elemental  itrife*" 

The  whispering  means  the  motion  of  the  leaves  ;  these  are  often  stirred  by  a 
peculiar  motion  which  is  not  that  of  wind.  Sometimes  every  leaf  upon  a  tree 
may  be  seen  yibrating  with  an  upward  and  downward  motion,  when  there  is  not 
wind  enough  to  stir  a  twig.  This  interesting  phenomenon  is  electrical.  Trees 
and  all  yegetable?,  confessedly,  discharge  electricity,  and  such  discharges  moye 
the  leaves  when  very  active. 

Dr.  Jenner  says : 

"  The  leeeh»  disturbed,  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  aammii  of  Ms  prison." 

This  is  something  that  is  strikingly  true ;  but  few  will  have  opportunities  to 
observe  this :  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  mere  condensation,  from  an 
increase  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  should  be  foreseen  by  the  leech  in  his 
watery  confinement.  From  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  electric 
change  which  reaches  him,  as  it  does  the  whole  animal  creation  ;  viz.,  the  rheu- 
matism, the  corns,  and  the  once  broken  bone,  <bc. 

Even  the  conduct  of  different  animals  furnish  a  considerable  portion  of  the  like 
signs,  which  are  indeed  very  important  au^liary  evidences  of  the  approaching 
changes,  whether  from  dry  to  wet,  or  wet  to  dry. 

The  observer  will  find  in  the  conduct  of  our  birds,  especially  the  rooster,  who 
keeps  ceaseless  watch  over  his  hens,  that  he  is  the  most  reliable  weather-watcher 
we  have— more  so  when  he  gets  a  little  older  and  more  experienced ;  and  then 
it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  he  watches  the  weather,  and  how 
he  will  foretell  the  coming  storm  of  to-morrow,  by  sounding  forth  in  the  tmningy 
and  so  often,  his  defiant  note.  Such  note  in  the  evening  is  invariable  evidence  of 
foul  weather.  So,  too,  during  the  night,  his  earlier  and  more  frequent  crowing  is 
often  indicative  of  it  Often,  when  a  storm  is  gathering  in  the  forenoon,  he  will 
announce  it  by  an  almost  incessant  crowing.  In  short,  the  habits  of  an  experi- 
enced old-fashioned  rooster  of  this  kind  will  repay  attention ;  but  I  cannot  answer  ' 
for  the  Shanghai. 

Still  another  assistance  may  be  derived  from  occasional  accounts  of  the  sf  ate  of 
the  weather  elsewhere,  which  the  telegraphic  reports  afibrd.  On  this  point  we 
are  in  hope  that,  in  the  future,  the  time  must  come  when  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  meteorological  truth  will  be  deemed  an  object  of  national  importance, 
and  national  duty.  Our  country  is,  physically,  a  most  favored  one.  The  facts 
disclosed  in  the  preceding  pages  show  that  it  is  without  a  parallel  on  the  face  of 
the  globe ;  and  our  facilities  for  meteorological  observation,  and  the  ascertainment 
and  practical  application  of  meteorological  truth,  are  equally  pre-eminent.  Then 
the  existence  and  prospective  increase  of  telegraph  lines  over  most  of  its  surface ; 
the  homogeneous  and  energetic  character  of  a  population  united,  upon  so  large 
surface,  under  one  government ;  the  freedom  of  that  government  from  debt,  and 
the  excess  of  its  revenue,  give  us  an  opportunity  and  a  capacity  for  connected 
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observation  and  inTCstigation,  and  an  ability  to  profit  by  it,  that  no  other  nation 

oan  boast. 

Our  exploring  ships  have  penetrated  and  made  discoveries  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  our  travelers  have  visited  successfully  every  clime ;  and  thus  our  nations! 
interests,  obligations  and  pride,  demand  an  organization,  practical  and  permanent, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  it.  When 
that  time  comes— when  the  present  limited  horizon  of  each  \^  practically  exUnded 
infer  the  entire  c(m«<ry— and  when  the  actual  state  of  the  weather  over  every  part 
of  it  is  known,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  other,  and  every 
where  read  in  the  light  of  a  correct  philosophy,  prognostication  will  be  compara- 
tively simple  and  certain,  and  a  Progress  will  have  been  made  productive  of  an 
amount  of  pecuniary,  intellectual,  and  social  benefit  to  the  people  which  cannot 
be  oveiestimated. 

A  TabU  of  Met0arological  Observaiions  at  Cdumbus,  0.,  hy  J.  B.  Bichard. 


Months. 


Babombtik. 


Max.         Min. 


1856. 

September 

Ootober 

November ■ 

January  

Febniary •• 

Maroh. 

April    

M*y 

June 

July 

August 

Ann.  Mean 


Inchea. 
S9  44 
29.54 
29.52 
29.69 

29.69 
29  82 
29  52 
29.45 
20.34 
29  33 
29.39 
29.46 


29.69 


Inebes. 
28.89 
28  87 
28  59 
28.34 

28  81 

28.78 
28.74 
28.75 
28.57 
28.74 
28.94 
28.94 


28.34 


Range. 


Inches . 

.55 

.67 

.93 

1.35 

.f8 
1.04 
.78 
.70 
.77 
.59 
.45 
.52 


Mean. 


Inehes. 
20.23 
29.269 
29.202 
29  20 


29  268 

29.182 

29.083 

29.095 

20.09 

29.20 

29.227 


1.35 


29.192 


Thib 


Mean. 


Degrees. 
67.2 
56.9 
43.2 
30.4 

210 

43.2 
39.3 
43.9 
59.7 
70.4 
74.2 
73.7 


51.9 


Rain. 


Inehee. 

.70 

.85 

2.85 

2.78 

136 
260 
1.36 
2.51 
5  50 
4.75 
3.24 
3.58 


32.08 


Snow. 


looh's. 


^h 


lOTj 


90X 


Corrected  mean,  29.152. 

RiMABKB.— The  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  was  29.69  inches,  December 
the  18ih,  and  January  the  8th  ;  the  least,  28.34  inches,  December  14th.  Extreme 
range  for  the  year,  1.36  inch. 

The  maximum  temperature  was  93  degrees,  on  the  13th  July  ;  mmimum,  12 
deg.  below  Eero,  on  the  23d  January.    Range  for  the  year,  106  degrees. 

Tbe  total  quantity  of  rain,  including  melted  snow,  for  the  year  was  32.08  inches, 
being  nearly  eight  inches  Mow  ihe  average  quantity,  which,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  is  39  94  inches. 
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A  Table  of  MBteorologlcal  QhservoHons  ai  Columbus,  Ohio.     Lai.  39^  6V  N.  L^ng. 
83<>  3'  W.  Baromrier  740  feet  above  the  Atlantic.    By  J  B.  Richard. 


Babokshr. 

Thie. 

MoifTBi. 

Max. 

Min. 

Range 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

1857. 
Janaary  •• ••••• 

Inehes. 
39.69 
3913 
39.53 
39.45 
39.34 
39.33 
39.39 
39.46 
39.50 
39.48 
39.70 
39.65 

Inohee. 
38.81 
38.78 
38.74 
38.75 
38.57 
38.74 
38.94 
38.94 
39.05 
38.78 
38.15 
38.66 

Inehes. 
.88 

104 
.78 
.70 
.77 
.59 
.45 
.53 
.45 
.70 

1.55 
.99 

Inohes. 

39.363 

28.368 

39.183 

39.083 

39.095 

39.09 

39.30 

39  337 

39.31 

39.316 

39.133 

99.174 

Degrees. 
31.0 
43.3 
39.3 
43.9 
59.7 
70.4 
74.3 
73.7 
69.7 
545 
41.4 
41.0 

Inohes. 
1.36 
3.60 
1.36 
3.51 
5.50 
475 
3.34 
3  58 
3.13 
484 
6  35 
3.54 

Ineh. 

Febmary • 

Maroh.r.  ••••••• 

Anril 

3K 

mSv.                . 

™"j ' ' •• 

JiiDe  •••■••«•••*••••••• 

jnly , 

AuffOBt 

September •  • .  • . 

October 

VoTember  ••••«••••••••• 

'» 

Deoembw  ,,......•%.... 

Ann.  Mean 

39.83 

38.15 

1.67 

39.186 

58  7 

41.75 

33>i 

Barometer  mean  reduced  to  32^,  29.142 

RiMARKs. — The  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  was  29.82  inches  Febniarj 
10th.    The  least  28.16  inches  November  19th. 

Extreme  range,  for  the  year,  1.67  inches. 

The  total  quantity  of  rain,  including  23^  inches  melted  snow,  was  41.76  inches 
—being  1.81  inches  aboye  the  average  quantity. 
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HOW  VINEYARDS  ARE  MANAGED  IN  FRANCE. 


The  vineyards  of  France  cover  an  area  of  about  6  millions  of  acres,  mostly  hill- 
sides and  stony  soils;  their  annual  production  is  an  uyerage  of  60  millions  of  hecto- 
litresy  or  1600  millions  of  gallons,  which  at  the  ayerage  price  of  60  francs  or  $10 
the  hectolitre  (37^  ots.  per  gallon),  amount  in  round  numbers  to  9600»000,000« 

Agricultural  industry  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  raw  material,  by  ' 
turning  the  coarsest  part  of  it  into  alcohol,  brandy  and  ether ;  the  former  article 
being  used,  instead  of  water,  by  several  lines  of  sea  and  river  steamboats.    Fber 
wines,  being  properly  clarified  and  attended  to,  acquire  a  double,  some  of  them  a 
tenfold  value,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years. 

These  vineyards  supply,  also,  the  elements  of  various  branches  of  agricultural 
industry,  most  of  them  having  fruit  trees  planted  between  the  rows  of  vines.  Thus 
large  quantities  of  plums,  peaches  and  cherries  are  gathered  therefrom,  to  be 
either  dried  or  preserved  in  jars,  with  liquor  and  syrup  ;  the  superabundant  fig 
trees  of  the  south  supply  the  commerce  with  a  well  known  article  of  exportation ; 
whilst  the  olive  tree  seems  to  be  the  natural  companion  of  the  vine,  the  pome- 
granate, apricot,  pear,  apple,  almond,  chestnut,  quince  and  walnut  prosper  among 
the  vines,  which  protect  their  roots  against  heat. 

Having  no  positive  records  as  to  the  value  of  the  extra  crop  of  fruit  and  oil — 
leaving  aside  the  Increased  value  of  wine  derived  from  age,  management  and  dis- 
tillation— we  will  consider  the  vintage  of  1861,  as  presented  by  acknowledged 
French  authorities. 

Owing  to  late  frosts  and  rains  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1861,  and  also  to  pro- 
tracted, excessive  drought  in  the  subsequent  summer  and  fall,  the  product  of  the 
vintage  fell  short  by  one-fourth  of  an  average  yield,  via  :  to  46,000,000  of  hecto- 
litres. Supposing  this  short  crop  placed  into  whisky  barrels,  piled  five  upon  one 
another,  and  drawn  into  a  line,  they  would  extend  from  Washington  to  London. 

The  average  price  of  the  hectolitre  being  $9  60,  this  crop  amounts  to  8427,- 
000,000.  Deducting  therefrom  one-half  for  taxes  and  cost  of  production,  we  find 
a  net  profit  of  say  8200,000.000,  that  is  840  to  the  acre,  besides  fruit  and  other 
values  already  noticed. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  wheat  crop  of  France  was  disastrous,  owing  to  the  afore- 
said atmospherical  phenomena ;  8100,000,000  worth  of  foreign  wheat  was  wanted 
and  obtained  ;  to  avert  famine  the  French  farmer  had  to  give  up  half  of  his  profit 
on  wine,  but  he  still  retains  820  profit  on  the  acre  with  a  short  crop.  Sach  is  the 
importance  of  the  wine  interest.    The  moral  effects  of  wine  growing  are  still 
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greater;  draDkenneas  cheeked;  health  sustained  or  restored;  cheerfalness  and 
happiness  promoted,  age  protracted,  social  intercourse  encouraged. 

A  distbgaished  wine  grower  of  France,  Dr.  T.  Qayot,  lately  introduced  a  new 
mode  of  trimming  and  managing  the  vine,  which  bids  fair  to  create  a  revolution 
in  that  line.  His  method  is  bemg  eagerly  adopted,  because  experience  shows  its 
merits,  which  are  almost  wonderful,  as  evinced  by  numerous  records.  For  instance, 
in  1861  a  Mr.  Laurens,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Aridge,  made  an 
experiment  in  his  own  old  vineyard  of  about  half  an  acre  ;  he  trimmed  one  row 
of  vines  accordicg  to  tbe  old  method,  and  the  alternate  line  was  treated  according 
to  the  new.    All  circumstances  being  equal,  the  result  was  as  follows  : 

Old  method.  Hew  method. 

Number  of  vines • 1,909   1,894 

Number  of  grspes 2,362 4,665 

Weight  of  grapes.. 333  kil's 896 

Measures  of  wine 8.40 • 2t.67 

Thus,  the  mere  operation  of  trimming  may  increase  the  value  of  the  French 
vineyards  and  their  annual  production  to  the  amount  of  over  9800,000,000 ;  the 
mode  of  **  planting,''  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Oayot,  appears  to  have  a  still  greater 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  wine,  besides  the  quantity. 

The  system  of  **  cultivation*'  is  a  novelty  in  itself,  and  a  step  towards  that  future 
state  of  perfection  which  will  free  agriculture  from  atmospherical  injuries.  Fol- 
lowing Dr.  Guyot's  instructions,  many  a  vineyard  is  protected  from  frost,  wind» 
sun  or  rain»  according  as  the  case  requires,  by  straw  mats,  which  are  spread  over 
or  by  the  side  of  the  vines ;  these  mats  are  supported  by  a  permanent  system  of 
iron  wires  and  sticks ;  they  are  rolled  up  in  winter  and  piled  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  plowing  or  spreading  the  manures.  Machinery 
being  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  straw  mats,  they  are  produced  in  immense 
quantities,  and  sold  at  the  reduced  price  of  2  cents  the  yard. 

Dr.  T.  Quyot  lately  published  a  book  on  wine  and  vineyards,  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  in  this  country  who  has  a  vine,  or  who  intends  to 
plant  any.  Perhaps  it  will  be  discovered  that  our  wine  growers  are  not  in  the 
right  path  ;  that  the  German  system  of  planting,  cultivating  and  manufacturing 
wine  may  be  very  good  with  the  cold  climate  and  poor  ground  of  Germany,  but 
our  rich  soil,  hot  summers  and  late  falls  are  perhaps  fitted  to  grow  generous, 
highly-flavored  wine,  instead  of  the  sourish  lymphatic  nectar  that  we  drink. 

The  treaty  of  free  trade  between  England  and  France,  which  is  being  extended 
to  other  nations,  opens  new  markets  to  the  cheap  wine  of  France ;  the  demand  is 
already  considerable  from  those  countries  where  heavy  tariffs  heretofore  predomi* 
nated,  so  that  new  plantations  are  being  made  to  supply  anticipated  demands. 

Cooperage  is,  of  course,  an  important  industry  in  wine  growing  districts ;  thei«, 
American  staves  find  a  ready  market  and  obtain  remunerative  prices ;  tlius,  for 
instance,  pipe  staves  7  feet  bng  6  inches  wide  command  10  cents  apiece ;  these 
are  destmed  for  brandy  pipes  and  casks,  which  in  part  return  to  us  with  attractive 
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form  and  fiery  conlents ;  they  are  alsor  ezclueively  used  to  store  up  the  firer  winea 
which  grow  in  the  distriot  of  Bordeaux.  This  trade  has  been  heretofore  in  the 
hands  of  Southern  merchants  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston  and  Norfolk. 

The  celebrated,  highly- flayored  Burgundy  wine,  which  is  almost  monopolised 
by  the  rich  merchants  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  being  unable  to  withstand  unin- 
jured  the  rough  shakes  of  land  or  sea  conveyances,  reaches  the  Flemish  cellars 
through  quiet  canals,  and  is.  there  allowed  to  mature  its  flames  by  long  and  quiet 
sojourns  of  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  Burgundy  barrels  are  made  from  the  good  timber  of  the  Ardenne  forest, 
mostly  oak ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  common  wine  is  put  into  chestnut 
barrels. 

The  chestnut  tree  is  eztensirely  planted  in  the  central  and  southern  mountuns 
of  France ;  it  grows  as  well  in  orchards  as  in  thickets,  and  produces,  besides  tim- 
ber, stares  and  hcop-poles,  an  excellent  large  fruit,  which  is  the  principal  nutri- 
ment of  numerous,  strong,  healthy,  long-lived  populations.  The  chestnut  is  also 
constantly  found  in  all  the  markets  of  France,  either  dry,  during  the  year,  or 
fresh  in  the  season,  that  is,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when,  on  account  of  its 
reduced  price  (60  to  60  cents  a  bushel),  it  is  to  be  found  upon  the  table  of  the 
poor  as  a  nutriment,  and  of  the  rich  as  a  luxury ;  in  both  cases  it  is  boiled  with 
salt,  or  roasted  over  bright  coals  by  means  of  a  roaster. 

Our  native  chestnut  trees  should  be  subjected  to  cultivation  and  grafting;  then 
we  would  have  a  fruit  worth  eating,  because  it  would  acquire  three  or  four  times 
its  present  size. 

The  cultivation  of  the  chestnut  tree  on  a  large  scale  would  be  very  profitable, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  the  variety  of  its  products ;  besides  hoop-poles, 
staves  and  timber,  it  afifords  a  good  nutritious  fruit,  which  is  adapted  to  the  manu* 
facture  of  starch,  molasses,  alcohol  and  sugar. 

Dr.  Guerrazi,  of  Florence,  obtained  from  the  Italian  chestnut  60  per  cent,  of 
good  flour,  which  was  made  into  bread  ;  from  a  second  lot  of  the  same  fruit  he 
made  40  per  cent  of  molasses,  and  therefrom  some  crystallized  brown  sugar,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  per  cent  of  the  chestnut  These  experiments  were  frequently 
repeated  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  products  in  regard  to  our  State,  we  take 
the  statistics  of  the  poorest  district  of  France.  The  county  (or  department)  of 
Haute  Yienne  contains  100,000  acres  of  cbestnut  groves,  yielding  24  bushels  of 
fruit  to  the  acre ;  the  bushel  weighs  about  60  lbs. ;  that  is  1440  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
and  144,000,000  lbs.  for  the  county. 

Reducing  this  into  flour,  we  find  at  60  per  cent  96,500,000  lbs.,  equal  to  482,- 
500  barrels.  The  same,  made  into  molasses,  would  give  57,500,000  lbs ,  or 
7,000,000  gallons;  and  if  we  reduce  it  into  sugar,  we  find  14,400,000  lbs. 
Finally,  the  acre  yields  860  lbs.  of  flour,  or  6S0  lbs.  of  molasses,  or  144  lbs.  of 
sugar. 

Oonsidering  that  860  lbs.  of  flour  represent  about  22  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre, 
that  it  can  be  obtained  for  periods  of  fifty  years,  without  plowing  or  sowing,  it  is 
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worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers.    Imported,  largo  chestnuts  are  found  by  the 
bushel  eyery  winter  in  New  York,  and  can  be  used  for  seed. 

When  the  vintage  is  abundant,  casks,  barrels  and  pipes  are  much  sought  after, 
prices  rise  in  consequence  of  the  demand  ;  pooi^  peasants  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
oil  or  grease  barrels,  which  require  much  cleaning  and  scouring,  and  still  com- 
mand a  price  of  9t  to  93.  These  eyen  are  not  always  ayailable ;  in  such  an 
emergency,  the  standing  crop  not  being  allowed  by  municipal  authorities  to  remain 
ungathered,  many  an  unfortunate  farmer  who  could  not  sell  his  wine  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  dire  necessity  of  pouring  it  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  new 
vintage. 

No  less  desperate  is  the  position  of  some  others,  who  having  bargained  for  large 
lots  of  wine  to  be  delivered  at  the  distillery,  by  an  unlucky  fall  in  the  price  of 
brandy,  find  themselves  deprived  o''  the  total  value  of  their  wipe,  and  scarcely 
recover  the  expenses  of  transportation.  Indeed  brandy,  pure  genuine  brandy,  is 
sold  as  low  as  thirty-two  cents  a  gallon,  in  some  districts,  when  the  vintage  is 
plentiful.  This  was  generally  the  cate  before  the  appearance  of  the  **  oidium.'' 
Although  this  parasitical  fangus  is  very  hurtful  to  the  wine,  it  was  hailed  by  many 
selfish  individuals  as  a  blessing,  because  the  price  of  brandy  reached  a  high  figure, 
yii :  81.60  per  gallon.  It  remains  now  (1861)  at  the  reasonable  price  of  75  cts« 
per  gallon,  but  it  will  probably  rise  again  in  1862  on  account  of  the  last  partial 
failure;  and  also  because  the  wine  of  1861  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  will  not 
be  made  into  brandy. 

The  expenses  of  transportation  are  not  incurred  on  account  of  tolls  or  bad  roads. 
The  highways  in  France  are  all  macadamized  or  paved,  always  kept  in  good  order, 
and  utterly  free  of  tol-gates.  Turnpikes  are  free  also.  They  are  kept  as  well  as 
anywhere  else.  Therefore  the  cost  of  transportation  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
the  bu*k  and  small  value  of  the  merchandise. 

To  solve  the  difficulty  farmers  in  good  or  moderate  circumstances  established 
their  distillery  at  home.  An  apparatus  is  to  be  found  in  every  cottage  and  almost 
in  every  house  of  certain  villages  within  the  most  prosperous  districts,  such  as  are 
found  around  Cognac,  La  Rochelle,  Montpellier,  Cette  and  Narbonne,  in  the 
south. 

Remote,  poor  villages  and  farms  have  the  occasional  advantage  of  a  transient, 
portative  distillery,  working  on  shares,  and  producing  tolerable  or  even  good 
brandy.  The  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the  positive  fact  that  no  one 
drinks  brandy  in  the  distriCiS  of  production.  Should  a  confirmed,  foreign  drunk- 
ard happen  to  traverse  that  country  he  would  give  his  preference  to  wine,  and 
thereby  avoid  intoxication.  Such  is  the  daily  repeated  experience  which  is  prac- 
ticed upon  northern  soldiers.  At  home  they  get  drunk  with  northern  whiskey  or 
southern  brandy.  When  in  the  south,  or  even  in  Paris,  they  abandon  alcohol, 
try  to  get  drunk  on  wine,  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  succeed. 

The  foregoino  assertion  may  seem  somewhat  heterodox  to  zealous  partisans  of 
the  "  Maine  liquor  law,"  because  it  implies  that  wine  cures  drunkenness  and  does 
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net  cause  intoxication,  but  it  can  be  nutained  if  the  statements  of  some  respect- 
able writers  are  to  be  credited. 

The  stomach  is  a  distilling  apparatus.  When  acting  on  strong  alcohol  it  pro- 
duces ether,  and  the  phenomena  of  etherisatioD,  that  is,  at  first  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, next  unconsciousness,  and  sometimes  death. 

Therefore,  moral  adyantages  as  well  as  profit  may  be  expected  from  an  expanded 
cultiration  of  the  viae  in  America.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have  at  least  one  acre 
of  vineyard,  which  would  grow  everywhere  in  Ohio,  and  with  **  proper  care  " 
would  yield  a  sure  crop  of  ten  barrels  of  wine.  This  would  afford  a  beverage 
appropriate  to  our  dry  climate,  and  costing  less  than  tea  and  coffee,  which 
might  be  used  as  a  delicacy,  like  in  Turkey,  France  and  Italy,  and  not  as  a  bever- 
age, in  imitation  of  swampy  Holland,  sunless  Eogtand  and  polar  Russia. 

Fresh  grapes  are  constantly  found  in  French  markets  from  August  to  Christmas. 
Duriog  the  months  of  September  and  October  choice  qualities  only  find  favor,  and 
are  obtained  at  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Then  city  people  lay  in  their  winter  stock. 
Some  of  them  spread  the  bunches  on  clean  straw,  distributed  on  shelves  around 
capacious  rooms ;  some  others  hang  them  in  strings  which  are  nailed  oq  rafters  or 
poles.  They  make  also  large  quantities  of  grape  preserves,  the  usual  process  be- 
ing merely  to  boil  down  the  berries  to  the  consistency  of  syrup  ;  and  this  is  so 
sweet  that  quinces,  pears  and  other  fruits  are  perfectly  preserved  by  an  immersion 
into  that  syrup. 

Superior,  unripe  grapes  are  generally  selected  by  poor  peasants  to  make  pre- 
serves. To  avoid  deterioration  and  correct  the  natural  acidity  of  such  prepara* 
tions,  an  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  juice  is  necessary.  This  must  be 
followed  by  decantation  and  filttriog  through  a  sieve  or  coarse  cloth. 

To  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  France  is  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  her 
precious  vineyards.  These  pioneers  of  European  civilization,  in  order  to  plant  and 
propagate  the  vine,  were  obliged  to  clear  the  immense  forests  which  then  covered  the 
soil  of  France.  Continued  wars  and  increasing  populations  contributed  to  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  forests.  At  the  present  time  immense  quantities  of 
choice  timber  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  powerful  navies  and  extensive 
railroads.  Bough  oak  is  sold  at  824  per  cubic  yard,  and  will  soon  fail  unless  the 
present  state  of  things  be  changed. 

A  law  was  recentiy  enacted  by  the  representative  assembly  of  France,  which 
appropriates  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  planting  forests.  The  extent  of  land  to  be 
planted  is  about  fifty  millions  of  acres. 

Such  an  undertaking  will  be  the  work  of  a  century,  and  will  cost  untold  sums 
of  money.  But  they  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  and  the  work  is  fairly  in  progress. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  already  planted.  Private  individuals,  communities,  town- 
ihips  and  government  are  planting  wood  on  their  own  lands.  Compulsory  means, 
or  the  law  enforced,  against  the  reluctant,  the  poor  and  the  sluggish. 

Poor  villages  hold  in  common  certain  tracts  of  mountainous  or  of  marshy  lands 
which  are  used  as  pastures.  They  are  reluctant  to  loose  the  pasture,  and  unable 
to  plant.    In  cases  like  these  the  law  provides  that  the  government  shall  lend  the 
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money  to  the  corpDration,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  improrement,  or  take 
possession  of  the  land  and  have  the  work  done  ez- officio. 

Different  systems  are  followed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  gigantic  work — ^rich 
lands  ar''  planted  in  rows  with  the  best  kinds  of  oak— poor  lands  are  eowid  with 
pine.  Some  proprietors  haviog  planted  their  waste  lands  pablish  the  result  of 
their  experiments.  The  '*  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique"  contains  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  the  following  account  of  a  plantation,  which  was  made  in  1831 : 

Oost  of  one  hectare  (240  acres)  of  land,  9 10.00 60  francs. 

Costof  10,000  pme  plants  at  6f.  per  1,000 , 60     " 

One  day's  planting,   1,000,  at  2  60  per  10,000 26     " 

One  day's  planting  for  boy,  1,000,  at  1.30  per  10.000 IS     •« 

138 
This  capital,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  being  accumulated  during  thirty 

years,  amounts  to 614  66f. 

Cost  of  forest  guard  in  the  proportion  of  0.60f.  a  year 16 

Cost  in  total. . 629  66f. 

PBODUOTS. 

Rent  for  pasture  four  years,  at  6f. 20  fra^'cs. 

Sale  of  buds  (for  medicine)  six  years,  at  lOf. 60 

Ist,  clearing  16th  year  4,000  trees,  at  0.06f. 240 

2d,  clearing  20th  year  2,000  trees,  at  O.SOf. 600 

3d,  clearing  26th  year  1,900  trees,  at  O.SOf. 1.620 

4th,  clearing  30th  year  100  trees,  at  2.00f. 200 

Value  of  seedlings,  natural  growth 100 

Value  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 160 

Hunting  rent,  at  the  rate  of  0.30f.  a  year 9 

2  899f. 

Profit  • .  • 2 , 2  70. 66  f. 

From  which  it  appears  that  France  must  actually  pay  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miilions  of  dollars  for  having  her  woods  replanted  with  the  cheapest  pine. 

These  extensive  plantations  will  soon  bear  an  influence  on  the  climate  of  Franco, 
such  as  to  improve  the  production  of  her  cultivated  lands.  Instead  of  the  pre- 
sent alternation  of  droughts  and  freshets,  the  valleys  will  receive  regular,  genial 
rains,  which,  keeping  the  streams  well  supplied,  will  also  afford  the  means  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation. 

At  the  present  time  irrigation  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern districts  of  France.  Wherever  it  is  applied  its  effects  are  indeed  considerable ; 
orchards  mature  an  abundance  of  fruits ;  meadows  yield  five  and  six  crops  of  hay  ; 
vineyards,  m  some  instances,  produce  as  much  as  four  times  the  average  quantit 
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of  wine ;  and  vegetable  gardeners  reap  three  or  four  crops  from  the  same  ground 
in  one  year. 

Bread,  fruits  and  vegetables  eonstitute  the  almost  exclusive  diet  of  the  southern 
populations.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  are  surrounded  bj  extensive  vegetable 
and  fruit  gardens.  Each  of  them  is  supplied  with  a  sjstem  of  irrigation  which 
is  kept  working  at  night.  When  there  is  no  available  fall  the  water  is  drawn  up 
by  means  of  horse-power  and  machinery,  sometimes  it  is  a  chain  pump,  but  in 
general  the  old  Arabian  «  Noria  "  system  of  wooden  wheels.  Wealihy  land- 
owners sink  artesian  wells,  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  five  or  six  artesian 
wells,  to  water  their  estate.  Factories  resort  to  the  same  means  in  order  to  sup- 
ply their  boilers  with  water. 

The  country  around  Marseilles  was  dry,  parched  and  almost  like  a  Sahara.  An 
extensive  canal  was  constructed  to  join  an  Alpine  stream.  The  couu'ry  became 
green  and  prolific ;  and,  besides,  the  city  of  Marseilles  was  provided  with  beautiful 
water- works  like  those  from  Croton  to  New  York. 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrennees  mountains  is  almost  a  bare  rock.  Very  few  streams 
emerge  from  thtir  sides,  and  these  are  mainly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  winter 
snows.  So  that  when  the  snow  is  melted^^  after  the  first  days  of  the  summer,  all 
the  streams  are  either  low  or  dry.  Of  course  every  thing  withers  in  the  val- 
ley s--grist  mills  are  still  most  of  the  time — and  this  is  a  great  inconvenience  for 
populations  whose  principal  food  is  bread. 

The  extensive  and  populous  valley  of  Adour,  which  opens  towards  Bayonne, 
was  periodically  afflicted  with  total  want  of  water  for  irrioration  during  the  summer. 
A  natural  lake,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  was  known  to  exist  on  the  top  of 
some  distant  mountains.  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  lake,  to  dig  a  canal  under- 
neath, and  tap  the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  submarine  blasting,  after  haviog  estab- 
lished below  an  immense  brass  spout  to  regulate  the  stream,  such  were  the  means 
employed  by  the  present  government  to  supply  a  single  valley  with  a  system  of 
irrigation. 

The  French  code  of  laws  contains  an  extensive  and  elaborate  section  devoted  to 
the  regulation  of  streams,  lakes,  canals,  sewers  and  drainage.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  is  to  favor  agriculture.  Grist- mills  must  suspend  their  work  at 
night  when  the  water  is  wanted  for  irrigation. 
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SERVICES  RENDERED  TO  AGRICULTURE  BY  CHEMISTRY. 


To  plow  the  land,  enricli  it  with  manure,  to  tow  it  with  seeds,  then  await  with 
patience  until  nature  has  accomplished  the  mysterious  work  which  causes  the 
plants  to  sptiog  from  a  germ,  grow,  blossom,  and  produce  fruit — such  would  be 
the  part  of  the  agriculturist,  if  he  were  unable,  by  means  of  chemical  analysis, 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  land  best  adapted  to  the 
crop  which  he  wishes  to  obtain ;  also,  how  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the 
series  of  these  elements  by  manure  of  some  well  known  composition  ;  and  finally, 
what  agent  may  either  facilitate  or  hinder  the  formation  and  accumulation  in 
yegetabies,  of  such  ingredients  as  are  particularly  sought  after,  on  account  of 
their  usefulness,  either  for  the  food  of  man,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  numer- 
ous and  insatiable  cravings. 

As  soon  as  chemistry  had  acquired  the  means— eren  imperfect,  as  they  were — 
of  decomposing  bodies,  the  agriculturist  demanded  from  it  the  secret  of  the  fer- 
tility or  barrenness  of  his  lands  ;  that  was  more  than  chemistry  could  answer  as 
yet  But  subsequent  improvements  in  the  analytical  process  of  the  laboratory, 
produced  the  happiest  influence  on  agricultural  practice.  Yague  notions,  based 
only  on  uncertainties,  as  mere  physical  properties  of  the  lands— as  to  their  state 
of  division  ;  their  permeability  ;  force  of  cohesion  m  the  particles  ;  their  aj^ility  of 
absorbing  heat— soon  gave  place  to  positive  precepts  on  the  proportion  of  alu- 
minium, free  or  combined  flint  (silex),  carbonate  of  lime,  ozyde  of  iron,  and  sev- 
eral other  compounds ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  which  was  demonstrated  by 
clever  experiments,  in  order  that  all  the  marvels  of  vegetation  may  peruse  their 
admirable  phases,  from  the  sprouting  seed  to  the  reproduction  of  the,  germs. 

At  first,  things  appeared  extremely  simple ;  it  was  thought  that  the  elements 
useful  to  vegetation  could  be  reduced  to  a  small  number ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  thus  ascribed,  were  able  to  explain  but  a 
small  part  of  agricultural  phenomena,  whilst  others,  perfectly  evident,  remained 
unexplained  and  wrapped  in  the  moat  complete  obscurity.  As,  for  instance,  two 
•oils,  of  a  very  different  productiveness,  seemed  to  possess  the  same  proportion 
of  clay,  sand  and  lime,  when  these  were  the  only  constituents  of  fertile  lands 
under  consideration.    Therefore  it  became  necessary  to  pursue  new  inyestiga- 

tiOBB. 

Bince  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  record  of  the  progress  in  analy- 
tical chemistry  is  very  closely  connected  with  ihe  history  of  agricultural  progress. 
The  number  of  fixed  elements  which  have  been  named  minerals,  and  are  known 
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to  be  useful  or  necessary  in  all  fertile  lands,  has  become  considerable,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  discovered  that  the  presence  of  the  combustible  or  rolatile  princi- 
ples, ascribed  to  an  organic  orii^in,  were  all  important. 

Should  we  consider,  in  cultivated  soils,  ooly  the  simple  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed,  we  would  find  at  the  utmost  sixteen  only,  viz. :  Carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicium,  chloiine,  iodine,  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesia,  aluminium,  iron  and  manganese.  But  (how  wonder- 
ful !)  simple  bodies,  in  a  state  of  isolation,  except  one  of  them,  seem  to  have  no 
influence  on  vegetation.  It  is  in  a  state  of  binary,  ternary  or  quarternary  com- 
binations, that  the}  become  useful  elements — that  they  supply  plants  with  food — 
that  they  are  assimilable  to  vegetables.  When  <*  Lavoisier"  proved  beyond  cavil 
that  the  atmospheric  air  was  composed  of  oxygen  audi  nitrogen,  he  commenced  a 
great  and  salutary  revolution  in  agriculture.  Oxygen  is  the  only  simple  element 
which  acts  directly  and  of  itself  on  vegetation ;  it  is  also  the  only  simple  body 
which  plants  exhale. 

Following  up  the  metamorphoses  of  the  oxygen,  when  it  fixes  itself  sometimes 
in  combination  with  the  carbon,  or  the  nitrogen,  and  sometimes  with  the  ferru- 
ginous or  salpburous  compounds  of  the  soil.  Bonnet,  Scheele,  Priestly,  Ingen- 
housz,  Senebier,  and  especially  Th.  de  Saussure,  were  able  to  explain  the  growth 
of  plants  in  carburetted  matter — to  find  out  the  admirable  action  of  light  in  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  by  the  proper 
organs  of  vegetables. 

At  the  same  time,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  harmonies  of  nature  was  revealed 
to  man,  who  saw  with  admiration  plants  restoring  to  the  aerial  ocean,  the  element 
indispensable  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  a  positive  foundation  was  given  to 
the  theory  of  plowing,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  no  longer  limited  to  mere  mechani- 
cal action ;  now,  the  human  mind  was  led  to  the  explanation  of  a  new  process, 
the  discovery  of  which  greatly  contributed  in  asserting  the  authority  of  science 
to  the  conviction  of  the  rural  population  ;  that  is  to  say,  drainage  by  means  of 
earthen  pipes,  systematically  placed  in  the  subsoil,  so  as  to  favor  the  circulation 
of  air  and  water  through  the  tillable  strata. 

The  first  drainage  works  were  contemplated  with  scornful  incredulity  by  the 
peasantry  ;  the  success  of  this  device,  which  rests  on  the  action  of  well  defined 
chemical  affinities  (as  Mr.  Chevreuii  first  demonstrated  it),  was  fortunately  pro- 
digious. Cultivators  beheld  and  were  convinced.  When  science  has  won  such 
victories,  it  has  the  right  to  answer  **  utilitarians'*  who  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
theories  ?  '*No  fact,  when  ascertained,  ought  to  be  neglected ;  a  good  chemical 
analysis  may,  perchance,  be  pregnant  with  an  immense  progress.'' 

A  knowledge  of  the  active  part  which  oxygen  plays  in  agricultural  phenom- 
ena, naturally  led  to  inquiries  as  to  the  inertia  which  is  presented  by  the  other 
gas,  inasmuch  as  its  proportion  is  four  times  greater  than  oxygen.  The  presence 
of  nitrogen  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  ;  its  accumulation  within  seeds 
and  all  vegeCble  substances  the  most  nutritious  either  for  domestic  animals  or 
for  mankind ;  its  incontestable  scarcity  within  the  rocks  which  form  the  frame  of 
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oar  gIobe»  suggested  the  idea  that  possibly  some  plants  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Bat,  all  inyestigations  made  with  the  view  of  changing  vague  surmises  (for 
sueh  cannot  satisfy  science)  into  positive  certainty,  failed  to  demonstrate  the 
direct  assimilation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  plants.  However,  the  first  views 
of  the  *'  savants"  who  investigated  this  important  problem  were  not  entirely  errof 
neons.  It  is  generally  admitted,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  nitrogen  which  is 
found  either  in  living  bodies  or  in  the  deposits  formed  after  death,  was  originally 
derived  from  the  aerial  ocean  wherein  all  terrestrial  creatures  are  immersed. 

Before  reaching  plants,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  transformed.   It  is  ascertamed 
that  a  soil,  without  receiving  any  manure,  acquires  within  a  certain  time,  no- 
ticeable proportions  of  nitrogen  ;  and  also  that  a  fallow  ground  obtains  more  of 
the  same  nitrogen  than  can  be  accounted  for  from  rains  and  meteoric  phenomena. 
The  process  of  fixing  into  the  soil  the  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  is  not  as 
yet  completely  explained.      Is  ammonia  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
nitrogenous  gas  dissolved  in  water,  when  ferruginous  compounds  of  the  soil  be- 
come peroxyds,  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia  is  produced  when  the  ruat  of 
iron  is  formed  ?    Does  the  incontestable  nitrification  of  the  mould  take  place,  not 
only  by  means  of  the  pre-existing  nitrogenous  compounds,  but  also  owing  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  which  might  combine  with  oxygen  from 
the  air,  under  the  mysterious  influence  of  porosity  ?    The  particular  state  of  oxy-    ' 
gen,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  **  ozonised  oxygen,"  and  also  atmospheric 
electricity,  might  explain  the  direct  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  without  the  help  of  any  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

Whatever  solution  the  above  questions  may  receive,  chemistry,  by  showing 
that  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  at  the  utmost  a  distant  source  for  vegetation — 
by  directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  manures  that  contain  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances which  are  easily  decomposed  either  into  ammonia  or  nitric  acid — chem- 
istry, we  say,  rendered  to  agriculture  one  of  the  greatest  services,  which  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  will  forever  ascribe  to  Boussingault  and  Payen.  They 
proclaimed  this  true,  axiom-like  maxim,  "thai  manures  are  uaejul,  in  proportion  as 
they  contain  nitrogen ;  their  tab'e  of  equivalents  on  manures,  will  remain  as  a 
monument  of  precision,  which  shall  prevail,  notwithstanding  sundry  objections  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  nitrogen  is  not  the  sole  efScacious  principle  in  manures ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  doubtful  trials,  that  manures,  highly  impregnated  with  nitrogen, 
did  not  produce  as  good  results  as  some  mineral  substances  which  contained  but 
liitle  nitrogen. 

Chemistry  did  not  deserve  the  reproaches  on  that  score,  that  some  persons 
have  presumed  to  utter  ;  never  did  chemistry,  or  the  masters  of  chemistry,  pro- 
claim the  exclusive  preponderance  of  nitrogen.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  nn 
absolutism  in  manures ;  there  are  only  relative  manures  which  are  the  compli- 
merUary  richness  of  the  soil,  as  Mr.  Ohevreuil  expressed  it.  Any  thing  which 
brings  into  a  soil  an  element  that  was  wanting  and  which  favors  vegetation,  is 
manure.  The  divers  useful  principles  must  be  in  certain  harmonic  relations,  one 
to  another  ;  an  excess  of  a  good  element  may  become  hurtful ;  when  a  soil  is 
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sufficiently  manured,  an  addition  of  the  rioh  matter  is  not  followed  by  an  increased 
crop,  unless  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  soil  be  changed  by  deep  plowmg» 
drainage,  or  an/  other  manner. 

At  the  same  time  that  chemistry  gave  to  agriculturists  a  kind  of  standard  with 
wliich  to  measure  the  relative  value  of  divers  commercial  manures,  it  supplied  a 
method  of  easy  and  rapid  analysis,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  at  present  to 
ascertain,  without  much  trouble  or  expense,  the  richness  of  manures,  in  a  great 
number  of  public  laboratories  which  the  Government's  officers  have  established 
in  the  provinces  and  provided  with  necessary  implements. 

It  is  proper  to  recommend  to  persons  who  attempt  a  chemical  analysis,  to  act 
with  the  discrimination  of  practical  chemists,  and  not  to  expect  from  the  method 
more  than  it  can  really  indicate.  Thus,  some  easy  methods  of  analysis  do  not 
show  in  manures  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain  under  the  form  of  nitrates  ;  and 
nitrates  are,  however,  highly  fertilizing,  as  was  proved  in  England  twenty  five 
years  ago  by  repeated  trials.  In  testing  manures,  no  one  should  by  any  means 
neglect  phosphorus,  which  is  there,  in  most  cases,  engaged  under  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphorus,  in  an  absolute  point  of  view,  is  not  less  useful 
than  nitrogen,  although  it  be  wanted  by  plants  in  lesser  quantities.  During  the 
last  forty  years,  crushed  bones  were  used  in  large  masses  by  agriculturists.  Either 
burned  or  raw  bones  are  very  efficient,  in  lands  which  are  highly  impregnated 
with  vegetable  matter,  and,  being  recently  cleared,  have  not  received  marl  or 
barn-yard  manure. 

Humphry  Davy  ventured,  in  a  dubious  form,  the'following  opinion:  ''Phos- 
phate of  lime  is  probably  necessary  to  wheat  and  other  grains ;  it  would  seem- 
ingly be  useful  to  lands  overloaded  with  vegetable  matter."  This  foresight^ 
emitted  with  that  wise  prudence  which  is  the  stamp  of  great  observers  who  fore- 
see, but  affirm  nothing  beyond  stated  facts,  is  to-day  changed  into  iiresistible 
truth,  thanks  to  numerous  and  decisive  works  of  Eiie  de  Beaumont,  Boussingault, 
and  Pay^n. 

When  Dr.  Buckland  had  discovered  fossil  phosphate  of  lime  in  England,  the 
importance  of  phosphorus  in  vegetation  was  elucidated  by  Mr.  Berthier,  to  whom 
a  French  agricultural  society  was  pleased  to  grant  a  large  gold  medal,  as  a  dae 
reward  for  his  long,  patient  and  very  precious  analysis.  At  present,  phosphates 
are  sought  after  with  great  eagerness  through  the  whole  world ;  they  constitute 
for  commerce  a  branch  of  considerable  activity,  and  for  agriculture  a  new  cause 
of  prosperity.  When  the  ideas  became  more  precise  on  the  true  manner  of  the 
action  of  manures,  the  investigation  of  the  chemists  indicated  to  agriculturists  the 
profit  that  could  be  aenved  from  a  great  number  of  residuous  objects,  which  were 
disdainfully  rejected,  or  piled  up  into  useless  or  noxious  heaps.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  residues,  heretofore  encumbering  factories  or  thoroughfares  of  large  cities, 
now  go  to  enrich  the  lands  upon  which  they  are  spread.  Mines  of  manure  were 
found  and  worked  up  with  the  same  ardor  as  mines  of  coal  and  metal.  Deposits 
of  guano  are  no  longer  in  the  exclusive  estimation  of  the  barbarous  populations  of 
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Soath  America ;  tlie  use  of  tliat  precious  article  is  limiled,  in  Europe,  only  by  the 
excessive  price  which  it  obtains  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Peruvian  Government 

It  would  be  an  injastice  not  to  notice  here,  that  the  first  samples  of  guano, 
brought  into  France  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  on  his  return  from  his  great 
voyage  to  the  equinoctial  regions,  so  profitable  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
were  analyzed  by  Fourcroy  and  Yauguelin,  in  1806.  These  men  did  not  fail  to 
show  that  guano  was  mainly  characterized  by  a  large  proportion  of  urate  of  po- 
taflsium,  urate  of  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  calcium  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  nitro- 
genous and  phosphoric  principles,  which  science  now  proclaims  as  the  certain 
tokens  indicative  of  the  best  manures. 

From  the  first  advances  of  analytical  chemistry,  the  elements  contained  in  the 
organs  of  either  plants  or  animals,  were  submitted  to  attentive  investigations 
which  did  not  cease  to  be  pursued  with  perseverance,  being  encouraged  by  benefi- 
cent consequences  derived  therefrom.  Thus  chemistry  shed  a  brilliant  light  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  organized  beiogs ;  on  the  laws  that  govern  the  eter- 
nal movements  of  matter,  revolving  from  the  soil  to  plants,  thence  to  animals,  and 
returning  to  the  soil  whence  it  originated ;  taking  sometimes  the  form  of  gas,  now 
asssumiog  the  shape  of  dust,  in  order  to  be  disseminated  by  the  winds  all  over 
the  surface  of  our  planet.  The  chemical  statistics  of  organized  beiogs,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  were  revealed  first  in  the  works  of  the  great  Lavoisier  end  of  his 
disciples,  have  since  been  (established  with  admirable  precision,  in  a  celebrated 
and  eloquent  lecture  of  Mr.  Dumas. 

But  the  mfluence  of  chemistry  on  Agriculture  is  not  merely  to  be  appreciated 
by  so  great  services  as  were  bestowed  on  the  progress  of  human  sciences,  in  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  problems  concerning  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  physiology  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  By  discovering  the  immediate 
principles  which  are  met  with  in  divers  vegetables,  chemistry  gave  birth  to  various 
mdustries ;  the  prosperity  of  which  impelled  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
afforded  competency  to  an  immense  number  of  rural  factories.  It  is  enough  to 
name  sugar,  oil  and  alcohol,  and  to  recall  to  public  gratitude  the  works  of  Chaptal 
on  beet  sugar ;  the  transcendant  discoveries  of  Ghevreuil  on  the  principles  which 
are  derived  from  oil  and  grease ;  the  useful  researches  of  Parmentier  and  Cadet 
de  Yaux  on  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  containing  starch ;  and,  finally,  the 
remarkable  and  persevering  investigations  of  Mr.  Payen  on  the  growth  and  secre- 
tions of  plants.  Lands  assume  a  greater  fertility,  yield  more  wheat,  nourish 
more  stock,  wherever  sugar,  starch,  oil  or  alcohol  are  manufactured.  Chemistry 
has  shown,  indeed,  that  by  exporting  only  these  manufactured  articles,  the  farmer 
takes  out  from  his  soil  nothing  but  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  elements  that  almost  never  fail  in  his  land ;  whereas  he  allows  to  remain, 
under  the  form  of  residues  which  constitute  the  manure,  an  excellent  food  for  his 
stock,  such  as  beet  pulp,  distillatory  residues,  and  oil  cake  ;  these  retain  all  the 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash— in  a  word,  all  the  principles,  rare  or  expensive, 
and  yet  indispensable  to  form  meat  and  manure. 

The  prosecution  of  the  study  on  tie  immediate  principles  of  vegetable  and 
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animal  life,  will  doubtless  obtain  preetous  results,  the  importanoe  of  whieh,  though 
impossible  to  be  ezaotly  measured  beforehand,  may  at  least  be  judged  from  the 
already- acquired  results^  The  scieoces  of  observation  do  not  stop ;  they  nerer 
reach  the  end  of  their  career ;  it  is  the  providential  destiny  of  mankind  to  be 
urged  on  the  way  of  discoveries,  by  the  assurance  that  they  will  find,  ^'querite 
et  invenisti^/* — Matt.  viL  7.  Therefore,  in  the  whole  circle  of  its  applications  to 
agriculture,  whatever  studies  may  have  been  its  object,  either  soil,  manures, 
plants  or  animals,  chemistry  attained  so  many  discoveries,  that  its  history  is  inU- 
mately  linked  to  the  annals  of  the  progress  of  rural  economy. 

Even  since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  assodation  of  chemistry  with  agri- 
culture has  been  the  subject  of  a  treatise,  published  in  England,  by  Oount 
Dundonald.  A  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  was  then  occupied  in  Bdinburg 
by  Rennie.  The  illustrious  savant  who  discovered  potassium,  sodium,  and  so 
many  other  simple  bodies,  Humphry  Davy,  published  an  admirable  <<  Treatise  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,''  which  was  thrice  translated  into  French ;  this  work 
belongs  to  that  class  of  writings  that  will  always  be  read,  and  which  challenge 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  to  such  names  as  Oato,  Yarro,  Columella,  Olivier  de 
Serres,  and  Mathieu  de  Dombasle. 

Every  one  knows  that  Chaptal  is  the  author  of  the  first  treatise  of  chemistry 
applied  to  agriculture  ever  published  in  France.  Ever  since,  works  of  that  kind 
have  been  numerous ;  they  are  eagerly  read  by  agriculturists,  who  constantly 
demand  from  chemistry  new  information,  in  order  to  be  guided  in  their  trials. 
At  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  professors  attract  around  their  chairs 
crowded  auditors,  who  are  happy  to  find  in  chemistry  a  powerful  incentive  to 
search  into  the  secrets  of  Nature.  (In  France,  these  professors  are  Boussinganlt 
at  Paris ;  Malaguti  at  Rennes ;  Girardin  at  Lille ;  Isidore  Pierre  at  Caen  ;  Bau- 
drimont  at  Bordeaux ;  Ladrey  at  Dijon ;  Bobierre  at  Nantes ;  Houseau  at  Rouen ; 
they  teach  public  courses  of  agricultural  chemistry,  free  admission.  Those  of 
Germany  and  England  are  on  a  different  basis.)  All  these  savants  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  the  most  progress. 

Lavoisier,  the  legislator  of  modern  chemistry,  proclaimed  the  immense  part 
acted  by  atmospheric  oxygen ;  he  published,  with  Ciouet,  a  work  on  the  produc- 
tion of  saltpeter,  which  contains  the  substance  of  all  the  recent  discoveries  on  the 
nitrification  of  tillable  soils. 

Yauguelin  perfected  a  great  number  of  investigations  and  analyses  on  the  sap 
of  vegetables  ;  absorption  of  lime  by  plants  ;  animal  bones ;  disease  of  trees  ; 
animal  urine  ;  milk ;  guano ;  germination  and  fermentation  of  seeds  and  farina ; 
and  many  other  subjects  concerning  agriculture. 

Fourcroy  was  Vauguelin's  colaborator  in  a  great  number  of  investigations  in 
agricultUTal  chemistry. 

Chaptal  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture  ;  of  sev- 
eral '*&!6moires"  on  beet-sugar,  fermentation  and  distillation  of  wine;  also  of  a 
great  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  msking  wine,  brandy 
and  vinegar. 
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OAdet  de  Yanz  pnb'ished  a  system  of  preseryiog  wbeat  crops  in  rainy  treatlier; 
also  researches  on  farina,  potatoes,  wine  and  fermentation. 

Darcet  the  elder  studied  limestones  and  their  decomposition  by  heat;  Darcet 
the  younger  published  numerous  and  useful  works  on  the  diseases  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

Van  Mons  made  chemical  researches  on  plants,  and  was  a  celebrated  pomolo- 
gi»t 

May  the  remembrance  of  these  men,  whose  discoveries  won  to  their  names  an 
immortal  glory,  protect  the  fulure  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  indicate  to  all 
that  the  study  of  pure  sciences  is  the  noblest  and  most  glorious  oareeri  and  that 
their  application  to  agriculture  is  a  benefit  to  mankind* 
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THE  MECHANICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SOIL  FAVORABLE 
FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  SEED. 


B-T    FB0FB8S0B    TANNER. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  cultivator  of  the  Boil  wQl  find  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed  his  most  laborious  duties  and  those  which  demand  bia  greatest 
judgment  and  skill.  When  these  are  accomplished  he  has,  comparatirelj  speak- 
ing, little  else  to  do  but  to  commit  the  seed  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  work  he 
has  carried  thus  far  to  be  completed  by  the  secret  operations  of  Nature,  directed 
by  His  will  who  established  the  law  that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  faiU 

Plants,  having  passed  through  several  stages  of  growth  and  performed  the 
earlier  functions  devolving  upon  them,  have  the  last  but  most  important  duty  of 
life  reserved  for  the  period  of  their  greatest  perfection  and  beauty.    This  duty  is 
the  formation  of  seed,  endowed  with  powers  capable  of  reproducing  'plants  sim- 
ilar to  those  by  which  the  seed  h^s  been  formed.    la  the  seed  we  have  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  possible  of  the  wise  provision  made  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  various  forms  of  vegetation.    In  it  the  powers  of  vegetable  life  lie 
dormant  until  aroused  by  the  conditions  favorable  for  their  development,  and  when 
these  are  present  the  seed  forthwith  springs  into  action  and  growth.    In  speaking 
of  vegetable  life  we  naturally  associate  with  it  the  co-operation  of  some  mysterious 
power,  by  which  the  vital  energies  of  ihe  plant  are  stimulated  to  action ;  but 
although  we  cannot  fully  understand  the  primary  principle  of  life,  yet  an  exam- 
ination into  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  growth  of  seeds  will  remove 
much  of  the  mystery  which  is  often  attached  to  it.    To  this  end  we  may  take  the 
seed  of  wheat  as  a  familiar  specimen  for  our  examination.     It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Eeed  consists  of  two  distinct  parts— the  germ,  which  is 
the  true  seed ;  and  the  nourishment  stored  for  the  growth  of  the  germ.    The  po- 
sition of  the  germ  i»  indicated  by  a  sear  or  cicatrix  upon  the  skin,  but  it  is  a  mi- 
nute body  and  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  seed.    It  is  always 
placed  adjacent  to  the  bulky  portion  of  the  seed,  consisting  of  starch  mixed  with 
gluten  and  albuminous  matter,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  coat  of  dense  vege* 
table  matter. 

The  growth  of  the  seed  consists  in  the  development  of  the  germ  into  a  perfect 
plant,  and  is  known  as  ffermination.    Supposing  the  conditions  of  growth  to  be 
favorable,  the  first  preliminary  is  a  softening  of  the  coat  of  the  seed,  by  whicK 
means  water  gains  an  entrance,  and  having  pervaded  the  mass  causes  it  to  sweL 
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freely,  When  the  water  reaches  the  germ  of  the  seed  the  gluten  or  albuminous 
matter  near  to  it  undergoes  a  chemioal  ehaoge»  and  we  have  a  very  important  and 
powerful  body  formed  which  is  known  as  diastase.  Whether  or  not  the  germ  in 
any  way  participates  io  this  change,  we  have  no  proof;  but,  if  not,  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  by  its  presence  it  exerts  a  controlling  power*  The  same  addition  of 
moisture  to  any  other  portion  of  the  seed  would  not  produce  the  same  effect,  for 
this  agent  (diastase)  is  only  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  germ,  and  its  existence 
in  the  seed  appears  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  first  stage  of  germination.  Upon 
the  diastase  thus  formed  devolves  the  important  office  of  preparing  food  for  the 
growth  of  the  germ ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  seed,  althoagh  abundant  in  quantity 
and  exactly  suitable  in  its  constituent  elements,  is  not  ready  for  use  until  it  has 
become  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  been  made  capable  of  entering  into  the  circu- 
lation of  the  germ.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  diastase,  by  the  agency 
of  which  tbe  necessary  supplies  are  prepared,  so  long  as  the  store  of  food  in  the 
seed  is  needed.  An  immediate  extension  of  tbe  cellular  matter  accompanies  the 
entrance  of  the  food  into  the  circulation,  and  we  have  external  evidence  of  life  by 
the  sprouting  of  the  seed.  In  whaterer  position  the  seed  may  be,  placed,  the 
radicles  at  once  strike  perpendicularly  down  into  the  soil,  and  the  tender  rootlets 
fix  themselves  there  with  but  little  delay.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  gem- 
mule  grows  in  the  opposite  direction  and  becomes  developed  into  the  stem  and 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

The  conditions  which  control  the  growth  of  seeds  are,  the  presence  of  air, 
moisture,  and  warmth  ;  and^  to  produce  healthy  germination,  all  are  required  in 
definite  proportions.  When  seed  is  protected  from  these  agencies  it  will  retain  its 
powers  of  growth  for  long  periods  of  time.  Thus,  wheat,  preserved  in  Ej^yptian 
mummies  between  3,000  and  4,000  years,  has,  after  that  lapse  of  time,  germi- 
nated and  produced  a  large  increase.  The  preservation  of  the  power  of  growth 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  tbe  seed  being  kept  from  those  agencies  which  would 
excite  its  vital  energy  :  moisture  is  the  first  essential  for  germination,  as  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  a<7tlon  excited  in  the  seed  by  the  entrance  of  water 
that  the  seed  is  aroused  to  action ;  and  after  this  process  of  growth  hss  been  ex- 
cited, if  it  become  checked,  it  cannot  be  renewed.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  seeds  dry  when  they  are  not  required  to  germinate.  Moisture  alone 
is  not  sufficient  for  this  process  of  growth,  as  tbe  seed  requires  a  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air  to  enable  the  necessary  chemical  changes  to  prooeed.  Stagnant 
water  in  the  soil  must  of  necessity  be  unfavorable  to  germination,  beeause  itren- 
ders  the  land  cold  and  excludes  the  free  access  of  air,  both  of  which  conditions 
are  prejudicial.  , 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  few :  one,  however,  may  be  found  among 
agricultural  seeds  in  the  floating  sweet  water-grass  (Oiyeeria  Jlitkana)^  grown  in 
bur  water-meadows,  in  which  instance  immersion  ia  water  is  absolutely  necerisary 
for  the  growth  of  tbe  seed.  In  this  caae  we  have  a  sded  which  has  the  power 
o  f  extracdng  its  supply  of  ur  from  watsr-«a  power  which  but  very  few  other 
seeds  possess.    The  supply  of  air  is  aa  necessary  for  these  aquatic  seeds  as  for 
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may  others ;  for  if  wo  drtre  oot  tlo  air  from  water  by  boiliog,  Ihey  can  no  longer 
germioate.  For  the  same  reaeon,  seeds  wbioh  are  bmied  deeply  in  tbe  earth  re- 
naaia  there  for  many  years,  not  becBuse  they  want  moisture,  bat  because  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  tbe  presence  of  atmospheric  air.  The  earth  raised  from  wells^ 
or  bronght  from  railway  cuttings,  or  plowed  up  by  a  fanow  of  ez(ra  depth,  often 
becomes  covered  by  a  growth  of  vegetation,  the  produce  of  seeds  which  have 
long  been  dormant  in  the  soil. 

Warmth  is  another  essential  condition  for  germination,  which,  within  moderate 
limits,  is  rendered  more  rapid  by  an  increase  of  temperature ;  but  it  must  be  ao- 
companied  by  a  proportionste  increase  of  moisture,  otherwise  it  becomes  destruc- 
tive. Tbe  action  of  heat  promotes  chemical  chacges  in  the  seed,  but  a  free  sup- 
ply of  water  is  necessary,  not  only  that  it  may  exert  a  like  chemical  iDfluence, 
but  also  because  it  enters  largely  into  the  mote  delicate  body  into  which  the  dry 
matttfr  of  the  seed  has  to  be  transformed.  Thus  we  see  that  healthy  germinati<m 
depends  upon  the  combined  action  of  the  three  sgents — heat,  water,  and  air. 

The  opinions  which  are  entertained  respecting  the  influence  of  light  are  eon- 
flictiiig.  Some  consider  that  light  retards  the  process  of  germination,  whilst 
others  consider  that  it  does  not  influence  it  pre  judicially.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  although  far  from  conclusive,  are  calculated  to  favor  the  former 
opinion ;  for  the  growth,  although  equally  perfect,  hss  not  been  as  rapid  under 
the  action  of  light  as  when  the  seed  has  been  covered  from  it.  We  know  that, 
as  soon  as  the  seed  has  made  sufficient  growth  tp  throw  out  its  leaves,  the  action 
of  light  is  favorable,  its  presence  enabling  the  plant  to  decompose  carbonic  acid 
and  to  retain  the  carbon  for  its  own,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  thrown  off  into  the  air. 
But  at  tnis  earlier  stage  of  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  period  of 
germination,  growth  is  favored  by  an  action y»<^  tht  fwtrH  of  this.  The  seed  and 
its  sprouts  want  to  absorb,  not  to  throw  off  oxygen,  and  to  emit  instead  of  taking 
in  carbonic  acid.  During  germination,  then,  the  action  of  light  would  tend  to 
paralyse  the  vital  powers  of  the  seed,  and  limit  its  growth  to  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, instead  of  allowing  the  development  to  be  continuous.  Amther  great  ad- 
vantsge  gained  by  covering  the  seed  is  the  more  equable  supply  of  moisture 
which  is  preserved  beneath  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  better  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  roots  for  firmly  fixing  themselves  in  the  soil. 

After  this  hasty  glance  at  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  germination  of 
seeds,  we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  special  requirements  of  the  various  crops 
which  come  under  tbe  care  of  the  agriculturist,  and  to  describe  the  preparation 
of  tbe  land  which  is  most  successfully  adopted  in  each  case.  It  mav  be  as  well 
for  me  to  remark,  that  although  the  eompotiiion  of  the  soil  is  an  essential  point 
in  the  preparation  made  for  each  crop,  yet  it  does  not  oome  within  the  scope  of 
this  Essay  to  notice  the  means  by  which  we  regulate  the  presence  of  those  fer- 
tiliaers  which  are  necessary  for  luxuriant  growth. 

Wheoi. — The  mode  of  preparing  land  for  being  sown  with  wheat  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  previous  cultivation  it  may  have  received  and  the  natural  character 
of  the  soil.    The  heaviest  clay  soils  are  generally  prepared  by' bars  fallow :  this 
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plan  being  found,  in  the  mftjoritj  pf  cisep,  prodaetive  of  tlie  best  crops  of  oom 
from  this  description  of  land  When  this  plan  is  properly  carried  out,  the  tillage 
which  the  field  receives  brings  it  into  a  nice  condition  for  the  seed-wheat  to  make 
its  growth.  Close  and  adhesive  as  these  soils  naturally  are,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  adopt  h  method  of  cuki/ation  by  which  the  character  of  the  soil 
shall  become  thoroughly  changed.  Under  the  action  of  a  pioperly-managed  fal- 
low the  soil  becomi  s  broken  up  by  the  frosts,  baked  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  crum- 
bled again  by  the  fall  of  raio  ;  and  these  inflaences,  combined  with  the  inversion 
and  intermixing  effected  by  implements  employed  upon  the  land,  change  it 
fiom  being  close  and  adhesive  in  its  characier  into  the  condition  of  a  well-broken 
soil  fiited  for  the  growth  of  seed. 

There  is  much  difference  even  amongst  heavy  clays  as  to  the  degree  of  fineness 
to  which  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  soil  whilst  under  fallow ;  but  the  general 
feeling  is  that  the  soil  should  not  be  rolled,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  fine  state,  un- 
less the  land  is  foul  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  seeds  of  any  weeds  which  may 
be  in  the  soli  a  better  opportunity  of  growth*  Even  then  it  is  considered  that  we 
run  a  great  lisk  of  getting  the  soil  pasty  or  muddy  when  rain  falls  upon  it ;  and, 
unless  under  the  circumstances  named,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  state  of 
small  lumps  rather  than  reduce  them  into  a  dusty  condition.  The  same  care  is 
necessary  in  preparing  it  for  the  seed  wheat  The  last  plowing  should  leave  the 
land  in  ridges,  and  the  plowed  earth  should  not  be  broken  down  or  crashed  until 
the  time  of  sowing. 

An  eatly  preparation  of  these  soils  is  advisable,  so  that  the  work  ma^  be  ac- 
complished whilst  the  soil  Cin  be  thrown  together  in  a  dry  state,  after  which  it 
may  remain  untouched  until  the  seed-time.  Harrow  lands  will  generally  be 
found  best  for  soils  of  this  class,  so  that,  in  carrying  out  the  sowing,  the  drill  and 
harrows  may  cover  the  width  between  the  two  furrows,  and  the  horses  walk  in  the 
furrows,  so  as  not  to  trample  the  land.  If  a  fallow  has  been  well  managed,  so 
that  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  cleaced  from  wei  ds,  in  case  of  a  wet  seed.* 
time,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sowing  the  land  broadcast,  rather  than  wait 
to  drill  the  seed  with  the  risk  of  injuring  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  delating  the  time  of  sowing. 

Clays  of  this  strong  character  are  exceedingly  sensitive  of  moisture.  They 
rapidly  absorb  it  from  the  air,  and  when  the  rain  falls,  the  interstices  in  the  sur- 
face soon  become  closed  so  as  to  obstruct  it ^  passage*  If,  whilst  the  s  il  is  in 
this  soft  state,  it  be  pressed,  a  firm  adbtsion  of  the  particles  takes  place.  The 
cups  thus  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  horses'  feet  con  inue  to  hold  water  long  afier 
the  other  ground  has  become  dry.  The  clay  soil,  which  expanded  when  it  ab-" 
sorbed  water,  is  disposed  to  contract  sgain  as  it  dries,  whilst  the  adhesion  formed 
by  pressure  still  remains.  If  this  adhesion  is  objectionable  to  the  growth  of  the 
seed,  as  I  shall  show  it  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
sowing  of  suoh  land  should  be  carried  out  as  early  as  the  climate  of  the  district 
will  permit,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  injurious  ioflaence 
«f  treading  the  soil  or  pressing  it  by  the  use  of  implements^  which  may  ciuse  its 
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adhesion.  Few  can  at  present  estimate  tbe  full  amount  of  injary  occRsioned  on 
tbese  soils  bj  the  treading  of  horses  on  their  work — an  injnry  which  probably 
will  only  be  rightly  estimated  when  we  sapersede  this  portion  of  their  labor  by 
steam  oaltivation. 

After  the  seed  is  sown,  the  harro  ^ing  must  only  be  carried  oat  so  far  as  to 
cover  tbe  seed,  for  the  reduction  of  the  surface  to  a  fine  tilth  is  Tery  objection- 
able ;  rolling  should  certainly  be  avoided.  The  injurious  effect  of  a  fine  surface 
arises  from  its  disposition,  in  case  of  violent  rain,  to  form  a  muddy  coating, 
which,  when  dry,  acts  as  a  crust  upon  the  surface.  This  covering  interrapts  the 
free  entrance  of  the  atmospheric  air  into  the  soil,  and  thereby  checks  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  and  renders  it  irregular.  In  the  same  manner,  but  in  a 
greater  degree,  when,  by  compression,  we  get  an  adhesion  of  the  soil,  the  seed 
thus  inclosed  is  deprived  of  tbe  access  of  air,  and  cannot  make  its  growth.  The 
stronger  and  more  adhesive  the  natural  character  of  the  clay  may  be,  the  greater 
is  tbe  caution  necessary  to  have  it  well  prepared  for  tbe  seed  early  in  the  season, 
so  that  it  may  be  sown  in  good  time,  and  tbe  surface  left  in  a  tolerably  rough 
state.  These  clods  of  soil  will  be  a  good  shelter  in  the  winter  months,  and,  by 
the  return  of  spriog,  will  have  mellowed  down  into  a  nice  mould,  valuable  to  the 
young  plant  when  the  important  operation  of  spiing-rolling  is  carried  out ;  but 
care  mast  be  taken  in  doing  this  not  lo  get  on  to  the  land  too  quickly.  Now, 
although  I  advise  that  the  field  be  left  rough  after  sowing  for  the  winter 
months,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  suggest  a  negligent  mode  of  finishing  the 
work  of  preparation ;  for  I  admire  $  neatlyfinished  field  of  corn,  and  look 
upon  it  as  an  indication  of  general  good  management.  The  surface  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  rough  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  implements  have  finished  their 
work,  the  laborers  should  proceed  to  make  oL*an  and  sufficient  farrows  and  water- 
gutters,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lodgment  of  water  upon  the  surface.  This  should 
be  done  whether  the  land  be  underdrained  or  not.  Fertilising  as  the  passage  of 
the  water  undoubtedly  is,  I  would  very  much  rather  not  retain  it  upon  the  land 
for  this  purpose  during  the  winter  months. 

Tbe  next  preparation  for  wheat  we  have  to  notice  will  be  upon  land  which  has 
produced  a  crop  of  autumn- fted  or  early  roots — for  instance,  rape,  vetches,  cab- 
bage, mangold,  potatoes,  dec.  The  soils  upon  which  this  system  is  adopted  will 
be  rather  lighter  than  those  we  have  noticed,  so  that  we  may  describe  them  as 
medium  clays.  These  terms  are  necessarily  comparative  and  also  much  under 
the  influence  of  climate ;  for  a  clay  of  medium  charaUer  in  a  wet  climate  will 
require  more  careful  management  than  a  strong  clay  in  a  dry  climate,  and  thus 
we  often  find  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  evidence  and  opinion,  when,  in  fact, 
persons  are  disputing  upon  circumstances  which  do  not  fairly  admit  of  compaiison. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  here  on  the  question  whether  for  a  strong  clay  a  bare  fallow 
is  preferable  to  a  crop  of  autumn-food,  or  otherwise  ;  I  will  only  observe  tbi^t  the 
majority  of  the  occupiers  of  strong  clay  lands,  who  argue  against  bare  fallows  as 
unnecessary,  live  in  the  drier  climates  of  England,  where  the  difficulties  arising  in 
the  management  of  such  clay  soils,  are  much  reduced.    I  prefer,  ho  we  ver,  ta 
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take  the  coarse  of  cropping  as  it  may  exist,  and  tl\erefore»  without  farther  com- 
ment, proceed  to  notice  the  preparation  of  wheat  upon  clay  soils  afler  an  autumn 
green-crop  or  beans. 

As  these  crops  admit  of  a  system  of  hoeing  being  carried  out,  tbe  land  will  not 
liaye  much  weed  upon  it  when  the  crop  has  been  removed,  but  may  be  supposed 
to  be  in  good  working  condition ;  the  early  operations  may  diher  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  preceding  crop,  but  they  again  meet  when  the  surface  has  been 
cleaned.  After  beans  the  land  may  be  better  for  being  skimmed  and  having  the 
weeds  burnt ;  but,  should  the  ground  be  too  hard  for  this  to  be  readily  done,  the 
use  of  tbe  plow  will  be  preferable,  which  should  be  preceded  by  forking  and 
picking  any  couch-grass  that  may  have  established  itself.  The  surface  should  be 
cleared  of  any  weeds  (except  annuals)  which  may  be  there«  and  then  the  more 
immediate  preparation  for  wheat  sowing  will  commence. 

A  single  plowing  is  enough  for  getting  the  land  into  good  order,  if  summer- 
tillage  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  cut.  The  yetches,  rape,  and  part  of  the 
cabbage  will  be  generally  consumed  upon  the  land,  and  thus  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  rain  falling  upon  it  will  cause  the  surface  to  become  hardened  by  the 
treading  of  the  stock  ;  but  if,  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  land  is  too  hard 
and  incapable  of  beinjg  prepared  by  one  plowing,  then  a  second  plowing  must  be 
given,  and,  if  possible,  10  or  14  days  should  elapse  between  them,  so  as  to  let 
the  soil  regain  the  necessary  degree  of  firmness  for  the  seed. 

Wheat,  whilst  it  requires  the  necessary  supplies  of  air  and  moisture  for  its  ger- 
mioation,  cannot  flourish  unless  it  can  root  firmly,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that, 
where  one  plowing  will  do,  it  U  /ilways  desirable  to  avoid  a  second  immediately 
before  tbe  sowing. 

It  is  seldom  any  matter  of  difficulty,  when  dealing  with  clay  soils,  to  secure  the 
necessary  degree  of  firmness,  although  after  vetches  the  land  is  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  be  pufify  in  its  condition ;  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  corrected  by  the 
treading  of  sheep,  when  the  crop  is  consumed  upon  the  land ;  but,  when  one 
plowing  is  enough,  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  soils  will  generally  secure  a  suffi- 
cient firmness  in  the  land. 

When  wheat  has  to  be  sown  after  an  autumn-crop  of  green  food  upon  light  land, 
the  firmnets  of  the  soil  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  generally 
objectionable  for  wheat  to  be  sown  upon  this  plan  in  the  southern  districts,  though 
in  the  north  of  England  it  is  frequently  practised,  but  then  measures  are  adopted 
to  consolidate  the  land.  The  crops  of  autumn-food,  which  generally  precede 
wheat  on  light  land^ viz,  rape,  turnips  and  rape,  and  common  turnips — are 
always  consumed  upon  the  land  by  sheep,  and  the  great  poiot,  after  plowing  the 
land,  is  to  follow  witn  a  land  presser,  and  give  it  time  to  gain  firmness  before  the 
wheat  is  sown  ;  when  this  firmness  cannot  be  gained  naturally,  sheep  are  often 
turned  upon  the  field  to  tread  it  thoroughly.  This,  although  answering  the 
purpose  exceedingly  well,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  satisfactory  plan  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  rolling  produces  equal  firmness.  When  this  difficulty 
continues,  notwithstanding  that  the  press  roller  has  been  used,  and  time  given  to 
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the  land  to  iet(le»  so  as  to  sow  npon  a  stale  farrow,  tie  better  remedy  will  often  lie 
m  a  cbaDge  of  the  coarse  of  cropping,  so  as  to  sow  apon  a  clover-ley,  wbieh  is 
decidedly  the  more  freqaent  and  de&irable  preparation  for  wheat  on  these  light 
soils. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  objection  to  ley-wheat  in  some  of  the  northern 
eoanties,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  sow  the  land  whilst  it  is 
wet,  as  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  it  all  the  firmness  whioh  is  required. 

The  great  advantages  of  clover-ley  for  wheat  consists  in  the  firm  furrow  which 
can  be  turned  over  when  it  is  plowed,  to  promote  which  object  our  best  plows 
cfifect  the  inversion  of  the  furrow,  without  mateiially  breaking  it  Upon  clay  soils, 
and  even  upon  strong  loamy  soils,  a  careful  plowing  of  the  clover-ley  is  found  to 
pioduce  a  sufficiently  firm  seed-bed  for  the  wheat,  especially  when  it  is  allowed 
to  lie  for  some  time  to  get  settled,  so  that  the  seed  may  be  sown  upon  a  stale 
funow.  The  use  of  a  share  or  skimcoulter  with  the  plow,  as  it  assists  in  burying 
the  turf  more  completely,  is  generally  desirable,  otherwise  the  clover  is  apt  to 
spring  up  between  the  furrow-slices,  which  is  very  objectionable. 

As  the  land  gets  lighter  in  its  character,  the  welMcoown  land-presser  comes  in 
as  a^  valuable  help.  These  implements  are  generally  made  with  two  pressors, 
which,  following  immediately  after  two  plows,  very  completely  compress  the  two 
furrow-slices  turned  over,  and  give  the  land  the  required  solidity.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  use  a  small  drill  in  connection  with  one  of 
these  pressors  for  sowing  clover-ley,  when  the  land  is  disposed  to  be  rather 
adhesive  in  its  nature,  especially  in  wet  seasons.  Such  land  can  often  be  plowed 
ujf  quite  dry  enough  for  immediate  sowing ;  but»  before  a  sufficient  breadth  of  it 
can  be  prepared  for  the  day's  woik  of  a  large  drill,  it  gets  too  wet  to  be  worked, 
and  often  has  to  lie  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  again  ready  for  drilling ; 
whereas  the  use  of  one  of  these  press-drills  admits  of  the  ground  being  pressed, 
sown,  and  harrowed  close  after  the  plow,  whereby  an  early  and  good  seed-time 
is  secured. 

Another  important  condition  at  the  time  of  sowing  Is  the  degree  of  moisture 
present  in  the  land«  Upon  day  soils  I  consider  the  seed  should  be  sown  whilst 
the  land  is  as  dry  as  possible :  it  will  be  sure  to  receive  moisture  from  the  fall  of 
rain,  but  wetness  in  the  land  causes  the  particles  of  the  soil  to  biod  together,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  crop.  As  the  soils  get  lighter  there  is  less  objection  to 
working  them  when  wet;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  this  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  required  firmness.  It  is  not  often  in  tlie  south  of  England  that 
a  wet  time  is  selected  for  sowing  ;  but,  when  rain  comes  on  after  the  work  has 
commenced,  I  have  known  it  to  be  continued  until  the  soil  was  quite  muddy,  and 
yet  no  disadvantage  haa  resulted  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  plant  has  proved  firmer 
on  the  portion  sown  wet  than  upon  any  other  part.  This,  which  may  be  safe 
upon  one  soil,  will  often  be  very  injurious  upon  another  apparently  of  the  same 
character.  Boils  which  have  a  sufficient  proportion  of  sand  or  grit  intermired 
with  them  are  thus  preserved  from  that  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  the  soil  which 
would  take  place  in  stronger  land,  so  that,  in  their  case,  the  germination  of  the 
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seed  is  but  little  delayed,  wUbt  the  treadlog  of  the  land  when  wet,  gires  it  ft 
greater  degree  of  firmness,  and  this  is  favorable  to  the  stability  of  the  plant.  The 
lime  wblch  appears  to  separnte  those  soils  which  are  injured  from  those  whioh 
are  benefited  by  being  worked  when  moist,  is  the  proportion  of  sand  or  grit  whioh 
the  soil  contains,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  clayey  matter  with  whioh  it  is 
mixed  ;  and  this  can  at  present  only  be  safely  decided  by  local  exptrience. 

The  rules  which  regulate  the  quantity  of  seed- wheat  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  are 
simply  these  : — the  early  sowings  require  less  seed,  whilst  for  the  later  sowings 
the  quantity  should  be  gradually  increased ;  and,  sgain,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
become  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  less  seed  becomes  necessary.  The 
first  sowings  will  take  6  or  6  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre,  whereas  the  latest  will 
reach  up  to  8  pecks,  and  upon  poor  land  it  will  range  from  7  to  10  pecks:  local 
experience  must  here  also  be  called  in,  to  decide  as  to  the  time  of  sowing,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  which  can  be  tiken  as  a  safe  guide. 
That  comprehensive  word  climate  seems  to  regulate  this  point ;  for  neither  the 
character  of  the  soil,  proximity  to  the  sea,  eleration,  nor  any  other  individaal 
influence,  decides  the  practice,  but  that  peculiar  knowledge  which  renders  local 
experience  alone  worthy  of  confidence  * 

The  months  of  October  and  November  embrace  the  sowings  of  our  principal 
wheat  distric  s,  but  we  must  extend  our  time  from  the  middle  of  i^eptember  to  the 
end  of  the  year  to  include  all  the  sowings  of  autumn-wheat.  Exposed  situations, 
which  require  a  strong  and  well-rooted  plant  to  withstand  the  winter-storms, 
require  an  early  sowing  and  a  liberal  seeding,  and  so  also  do  soils  upon  which 
growth  is  sbw  from  any  oth^r  cause.  The  milder  district  of  the  West  of  PJngland 
permits  the  towing  of  autumn-wheat  to  be  cartitM  on  as  late  as  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, for  the  almost  uccheoked  growth  of  th<f  winter  enables  the  plant  even  then 
to  get  quite  forward  enough  for  making  a  good  start  in  the  spiing. 

The  infiaence  of  soil  upon  the  quantity  of  seed  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
on  rich  land  more  stems  wilt  be  thrown  up  from  each  root,  than  if  the  soil  be 
poor ;  and  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  also  to  enable  the  crop  more  thor- 
oughly to  search  for  nutriment  in  the  land,  more  plants  are  necessary ;  and  a 
larger  allowance  of  seed  is  the  consequence. 

The  depth  most  desirable  for  the  germination  of  seed-wheat  depends  upon  the 
closeness  or  adhesive  character  of  the  soil.  The  seed  should  be  placed  in  that 
position  which  will  secure  to  it  such  a  supply  of  moisture,  warmth,  and  air,  as  will 
most  rapidly  promote  healthy  germination.  It  is  clear  that  these  conditions 
cannot  be  secured  in  soils  of  a  difierent  texture  at  one  uniform  depth. 

*  If  all  that  really  conBtilutet  climate  oould  be  duly  taken  into  aoroniit,  including  fzocia  of 
dryoeti  on  dry  aoiU,  of  vetDcat  on  heavy  loila  ;  prolonged  expoenre  to  keen  irinda  ;  alteraation 
of  hot  days  an  1  frosty  nighta  ;  andden  bnret  of  an  miner  weather,  Ac,  with  dne  allowance  for 
the  mechaoioal  defeota  of  the  aJl,  its  aueceptibility  under  cbesgee  of  ttm|.eiature,  and  ita  limited 
stiaw  prodooiog  power,  ae  well  aa  for  pocaible  injury  from  birds  and  iL»«ciB,  we  might  then 
baaa  our  practice  on  knatoUd^  rather  than  experUnee,  but  the  r«  cult  wctld  Lct  le  ti^cccfiful,  if 
any  one  element  had  been  oveilooked  in  cur  calculation.—  p.  b.  v. 
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Upon  loamy  soils  of  mediam  character  we  find  tbe  depth  of  about  1  inch  snpe- 
rior  to  any  other,  but  as  the  soil  becomes  lighter  and  more  sandy  in  its  nature 
the  depth  may  be  adrantsgeously  increased  to  1^  or  2  inches.  In  a  dry  season, 
a  less,  depth  than  1  inch  can  seldom  be  looked  upon  as  sufficient  to  secure  to  the 
seed  a  necessary  degree  of  mcNsture ;  and  a  greater  depth  than  2  inches  is  not 
desirable,  because  the  plant  has  then  generally  to  raiee  itself  in  the  soil  so  that  its 
roots  may  commence  their  duties  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  surface.  The 
mode  of  plowing  in  seed- wheat  with  a  3^  or  4  inch  furrow  is  clearly  wrong,  for 
the  wheat  will  not  establish  lis  roots  in  the  soil  at  this  depth,  and  the  germination 
must  necessarily  be  delayed  in  consequence  of  this  increased  depth.  If  I  make 
any  difference  in  the  depth  of  seed  upon  soils  of  this  character,  I  let  the  early 
sown  wheat  be  deposited  rather  deeper  than  that  which  may  be  sown  later,  and 
my  reason  is  because  the  early  sowiogs  hare  plenty  of  time  for  makiog  their 
growth,  and,  therefore,  a  full  depth  insures  a  firmer  root,  whereas  with  late  sowings 
this  delay  cannot  be  allowed,  for  the  young  wheat  will  then  gain  more  by  appear- 
ing more  quickly  above  the  ground ;  but  eyen  these  yariations  in  depth  should 
not  range  more  than  half  an  inch  either  way.  The  lighter  the  soil  becomes,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  sow  at  a  considerable  depth,  as  this  favors  the  stability  of 
the  plant,  and  the  stronger  the  land,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  keeping  near 
to  the  surface. 

The  three  modes  of  sowing  wheat,  vis,,  dibbling,  drilling,  and  sowing  broad- 
cast, have  each  their  respective  merits  and  advocates.  Dribbling  is  the  system 
which  most  perfectly  fulfills  our  ideas  of  ihe  requirements  of  vegetable  growth ; 
but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption,  from  the  large 
amount  of  manual  labor  required,' in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  action  of  the 
implements  made  for  this  purpose.  Drilling  is  the  process  which  is  most  exten- 
sively adopted,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  depositing 
seed-wheat.  The  great  preventive  to  its  more  constant  adoption  is  the  fact  that, 
as  the  implement  is  heavy,  tender  soils  are  injured  by  the  traffic  over  the  land  in 
wet  seasons,  and  these  toils  must  haye  more  time  given  them  to  become  dry  and 
ready  for  sowing ;  hence  it  often  becomes  desii  aMe,  in  order  that  we  may  ayoiE 
a  late  seed-time,  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast.  The  advantages  of  the  drill  are 
very  great  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  h.  eing  the  land,  but  when  the  system 
of  horse  or  hand  hoeing  is  not  praotii  ed  much  of  the  benefit  of  drilling  is  lost. 
After  the  seed  has  been  sown  it  should  be  covered  by  the  use  of  the  harrow,  but 
the  less  the  land  is  worked  »he  belter,  and  especially  upon  strong  soils.  The 
roughness  of  the  surface  will  be  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  for  protecting 
the  wheat-plant  during  the  winter-months. 

For  sowing  spring-wheat  the  soil  need  not  be  brought  to  as  firm  a  condition  as 
for  the  autumn  sowing,  but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  such  as 
enables  us  at  once  to  see  the  cause  which  renders  greater  sohdity  essential  for 
autumn  sowing. 

Whtn  wheat  is  sown  upon  land  which  is  not  sufficiently  firm,  the  plant  fails  in 
the  severe  weather  of  winter ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  seed  has  a  more  solid 
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wcd-bed  in  which  to  establish  itself,  the  roots  are  enabled  to  become  more  fibrous 
in  form  and  vigorous  in  action,  and  in  this  manner  they  obtain  a  secure  hold  upon 
the  soil  from  which  the  winter  frosts  cannot  dislodge  them.  The  great  necessity 
then  for  a  firm  seed-beed  for  aa'umn-wbeat  is  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  plant 
during  the  winter ;  consequently  there  need  be  no  surprise  that  in  spring  we  are 
less  anxious  about  our  land-pressers 

The  preparation  of  the  land  in  spring  for  wheat  is  therefore  far  less  troublesome 
than  in  the  autumn.  After  the  roots  have  been  removed  from  or  consumed  upon 
the  ground,  the  land  is  once  plowed  and  a  favorable  opportunity  taken  for  sowing 
it  in  due  course,  when  the  soil  is  in  dry  working-order. 

A  second  plowing  is  seldom  given,  for  the  reasons  I  assigned  when  speaking  cf 
the  autumn-sowing.  Early  sowing  is  important  for  this  description  of  wheat,  and 
as  a  rule  none,  excepting  the  April  wheat,  should  be  sown  later  than  February 
in  the  eastern,  and  March  in  the  western  districts  of  England. 

Barley. — The  suils  in  which  barley  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  are  free-working 
loams,  and  it  U  by  no  means  uncommon  for  such  land  to  be  disiinguished  as 
barley-land.  This  preference  arises  from  the  natural  habit  of  growth  in  the 
barley,  which  requites  a  considerable  freedom  of  action  for  the  development  of 
that  bunch  of  fibres  of  which  its  root  consists.  la  the  preparation  of  land  for  its 
growth  this  has  to  be  remembered  ;  for,  if  the  character  of  the  soil  is  not  natur- 
ally of  the  description  required,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  measures  for  rendering 
it  as  much  so  as  possible.  The  firmness  which  was  so  necessary  for  wheat  is 
objectionable  here,  and  the  more  completely  it  is  destroyed  the  better.*  The 
course  of  procedure  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  the  quality  of  the  land.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  barley  is  now  cultivated  except  after  a  root-crop,  and  I  shall 
presume,  therefore,  that  a  root- crop  has  been  consumed  upon  the  land. 

Upon  the  lightest  class  of  barley-aoils  there  is  great  danger  of  the  manure  being 
washed  through  the  soil ;  on  such  lands,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  plow  is  avoided 
at  this  time,  as  the  inversion  of  the  soil  would  favor  the  Joss  of  manure,  and  the 
aid  of  a  cultivator  suffices  to  loosen  the  soil  for  the  seed-bed.  Other  soils  are 
brought  into  a  sufficiently  loose  and  free  condition  for  sowing,  by  means  of  a 
single  plowing,  but  by  far  the  larger  breadth  of  our  barley-soils  requires  further 
preparation.  Soils  which  have  only  a  moderately  adhesive  character  become 
considerably  hardened  by  the  treading  of  sheep  in  feeding-off  roots,  and  the 
hardness  is  often  much  increased  by  the  drying  action  of  the  sun  and  air  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  of  sheep  it  should  be 
plowed  up,  and  if  in  any  way  disposed  to  bake  it  should  be  either  rolled  or 
harrowed  immediately  afterwards,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  render  most 
desirable  :  it  should  remain  in  this  state  until  the  time  for  sowing  approaches, 
and  then   be  plowed  a  second  time.    If  this  does  not  bring  the  soil  into  a 


*  That  is  to  Bay,  within  four  or  fire  iDohea  of  the  snrfaoe.  Aooording  to  my  ezperieooe  any 
looseniog  of  the  eubeoil  by  doable  plowing  on  light  land,  in  a  dry  olimale,  ie  prfjudlcial  to  the 
barley  crop.— p.  h.  r. 
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suffioiently  free  working  oondition  the  use  of  the  roller  and  drag  will  be  required* 
If  the  eecoad  ploiviog  is  preceded  by  the  use  of  the  drag,  it  wiU  materiHiUj  favor 
the  work,  and  this  should  certaioly  be  done  if  the  soil  promises  to  give  trouble, 
for,  in  this  way,  we  shall  find  after  the  sncceediog  plowing  that  the  bottom  portion 
of  the  surface-soil  will  have  lost  much  of  its  firmness. 

In  this  or  some  similar  manner  the  soil  must  be  reduced  to  a  free  working 
condiiiou  ready  for  the  seed,  for  it  is  the  worst  of  policy  to  sow  barley  upon  a 
badly-wofked  soil.  In  the  busy  time  of  spring  sowing  a  farmer  is  tempted  to  sow 
barley  quickly  and  dispense  with  extra  tillage  j  when  the  soil  appears  to  be  in  fair 
condition ;  but  I  have  often  seen  that  it  is  unwise  to  lessen  the  tillage  by  being 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  as  the  superior  condition  given  by  a  second  plowiog  and 
additional  tillage  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  the  crop.  The  time  thus 
lost  in  the  sowing  of  the  land  is  soon  regained  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  plant,  which  is  often  observed  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  its  early  and  pros- 
perous career  unabated  up  to  the  time  of  harvest. 

When  a  strong  loamy  soil  has  to  be  prepared  for  barley,  especially  after  it  has 
been  hardened  by  the  treading  of  bheep,  we  are  often  obliged  to  modify  our  course 
so  as  to  secure  (if  possible)  the  assistance  of  frost.  With  this  object  the  land  is 
plowed  up  as  early  as  may  be  after  the  sheep  are  removed,  and  is  laid  up  so  as 
to  catch  the  frost.  If  the  soil  gets  thoroughly  frozen,  the  after-workiog  of  the 
land  becomes  comparatively  easy,  provided  reasonable  care  is  taken  in  selecting 
the  proper  time  for  cross  plowing  and  working  the  land  for  the  seed.  The  most 
labo  i JUS  and  difficult  preparation  for  barley  is  when  land  of  this  description  is 
plowed  up  in  a  close  condition,  so  as  to  be  smeared  by  the  mould-boaid,  and, 
instead  of  getting  any  frost  upon  it  afterwards,  becomes  hardened  by  exposure. 
It  then  requires  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  the  shape  of  rolling,  dragging,  and 
plowing,  before  it  can  bo  reduced  to  a  fair  state  for  sowing,  and  after  all  does 
not  afford  a  satisfactory  seed-bed  for  the  barley. 

I  do  not  know  any  kind  of  corn  which  suffers  so  much  in  its  quality  as  barley, 
from  being  sown  in  an  unfavorable  seed-bed  ;  this  is,  however,  much  more  evident 
upon  land  of  a  strong  and  adhesive  nature  than  elsewhere,  probably  because  its 
mechanical  conditi.  n  is  less  under  our  control.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
action  of  frost  enables  us  to  grow,  on  such  soils,  barley  of  fair  mailing  quality ; 
but,  if  we  do  not  plow  in  time  for  the  frosts  to  act  upon  the  land,  the  produce  is 
rarely  fit  for  the  maltster,  and  can  be  only  employed  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  best  qualities  of  birley,  as  well  as  the  largest  crops,  are  produced  from 
soils  very  free  and  open  in  their  character,  and  these  indicate  the  condition  to 
which  we  should  endeavor  to  bring  any  soil  upon  which  this  crop  is  to  be  sown. 
To  promote  the  same  freedom  in  the  soil,  the  seed  should  always  be  sown  when 
the  land  is  ory  ;  for  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preparation  for  wheat,  that  a  wet 
seed-time  was  conducive  to  that  increased  firmness  of  the  soil  which  was  then  our 
object,  so  now,  when  we  wish  to  avoid  this  effect  upon  the  land,  we  should  in 
every  way  avoid  the  cause 

The  use  of  the  drill  u  very  generally  preferred  for  sowing  barley  to  erery  other 
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mode ;  and  for  early  sowings  on  light  soil  is  particularly  desirable,  because  ii 
gives  an  opportunity  for  hoeing  the  ground  before  the  c}o▼er•^eeds  are  sown. 
Upon  the  stronger  description  of  land  a  very  large  proportion  is  sovvn  broadcast^ 
because  thus  there  is  less  compression  of  the  soil,  and  a  larger  breadth  can  be 
quickly  sown,  just  when  the  land  is  in  the  best  condition  to  receive  it.  The  usual 
quantity  of  seed  sown  is  from  S^  to  3  bushtrls  per  acre,  but  upon  soils  of  inferior 
quality  as  much  as  4  bushels  per  acre  are  sometimes  used.  For  late  sowings  the 
quantitV  is  increased,  because  the  plants  have  less  time  to  establish  themselves, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  plant. 

The  difference  of  seasons  has  a  greater  influence  upon  barley  than  upon  any  of 
cur  corn-crops ;  for  sometimes  the  early-sown  crops  are  the  best,  and  at  other 
times  the  last  sowing  excels  all  the  others.  This  generally  arises  from  the  altera- 
tions produced  in  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land.  If,  for  instance,  a  piece 
of  land  has  been  well  prepared  for  barley  and  brought  to  that  degree  of  fineness 
which  is  so  desirable  for  it,  and  after  the  sowing  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather 
sets  in,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  soil  will  run  together  and  form  a  crust, 
alike  unfavorable  to  the  germioation  of  the  seed  acd  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
plant.  On  another  piece  of  land  of  a  similar  character  sown  perhaps  a  month 
later,  but  not  thus  prejudiced  by  the  weather,  the  seed  grows  freely,  the  plant 
continues  to  flourish  up  to  the  lime  of  the  harvest,  and  produces  a  decidedly  better 
crop.  If  this  were  a  constant  result  the  difficulty  would  easily  be  overcome  by  a 
later  sowing,  but  next  season  possibly  the  circumstances  may  be  reversed ;  dry 
weather  may  favor  the  rapid  growth  of  the  early  sowings  and  delay  the  germina- 
tion and  general  development  of  the  late-sown  barley.  The  time  of  sowiog  may 
be  stated  as  including  the  month  of  April ;  in  some  cases  commencing  a  little 
earlier,  and  in  others  beicg  prolonged  beyond  that  peiiod. 

The  depth  for  sowing  the  seed  is  not  eubject  to  the  same  raiiations  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat ;  one  inch  may  be  considered  sufficient  in  all  soils  to  secure  its 
healthy  germination.  The  condition  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  left  after  the  sow- 
ing in  some  measure  depends  upon  the  time  of  performing  that  operation.  When 
the  barley  ia  put  in  early,  the  land  may  be  well  harrowed  and  left  without  rolling ; 
but  as  the  later  sowings  are  generally  accompanied  by  the  clover-seed,  these  are 
harrowed  and  rolled  to  a  fine  surface.  The  object  in  leaving  the  one  unrolled  is 
to  prevent  the  surface  from  running  together  after  rain.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  less  risk  on  this  account,  as  most  of  the  stormy  rains  of  April  are  by  this  time 
passed,  and  the  more  genial  weather  of  May  gives  less  cause  for  anxiety. 

OQ<#.-*This  gram  is  usually  sown  either  after  roots  or  else  upon  a  fresh-broken 
turf  of  grass  or  clover-ley.  The  natural  energy  of  the  root  of  the  oat  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  barley,  so  that  this  plant  rather  resembles  wheat  in  its  powers 
of  penetration*  This  circumstance  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  preparation 
which  is  desirable ;  when  oats  are  to  be  sown  after  roots,  the  ground  is  usually 
plowed  once,  and  time  given  to  the  surface  to  become  mellow  under  the  action  of 
frost,  before  sowing.  There  is  scarcely  any  difierence  between  preparing  grasa 
or  ley  for  oata,  the  chief  modification  bebg  earlier  plowing  in  proportion  to  the 
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tonghness  of  (be  turf.  An  old  turf,  whieli  mnst  neoessarilj  have  got  very  tougb, 
should  be  broken  up  not  later  than  December ;  whilst  a  two  or  three  year  old 
cloTer-ley  would  not  require  to  be  plowed  so  early.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
early  plowing  of  the  turf  is  in  no  way  objectionable,  and  in  many  lespects  advan- 
tageous, as  the  vegetable  matcer  becomes  rotted  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

In  plowing  turf  up  for  oats  the  skim-coulter  should  be  used»  so  aa  to  favor  the 
entire  covering  of  the  grass ;  and  it  is  often  found  that  the  land-presser  is  also  of 
service  for  the  more  complete  laying  of  the  turf,  so  that  the  furrow  may  have  a 
solid  bearing  with  no  hollow  spaces  beneath  it.  After  the  turf  has  been  turned 
over  and  fairly  established,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  land-presser,  the 
ground  may  be  left  until  the  seed-time  comes.  During  this  interval  frosts  are 
almost  certain  to  have  crumbled  the  surface  and  produced  a  nice  light  mould  for 
the  seed ;  such  land  will  then  present  the  most  desirable  seed-bed  for  oats — a  soil 
well  charged  with  vegetable  matter,  firm  beneath,  yet  easy  of  penetration  for  the 
rooting  of  the  plant,  with  a  surface  light  and  free  in  its  character  for  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed.  This  firmness  of  land  for  the  root  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  hardness  with  which  wheat  will  contend  after  it  has  once  made  a  fair  growth. 

I  have  known  instances  in  which  portions  of  fields  have  been  so  fearfully  trod- 
den during  the  winter  (by  no  means  an  unusual  circumstance  in  hunting- districts 
when  a  large  number  are  in  at  the  death),  that  all  vestige  of  the  wheat-plant  has 
been  destroyed,  and  yet  at  the  following  harvest  the  crop  on  such  portions  has 
been  very  superior.  This  the  oat  could  not  stand  against,  for,  whilst  it  requires 
a  firm  soil,  it  cannot  flourish  in  a  hard  soil.  Nothing  suits  the  oat  better  than  a 
turf  plowed  down ;  and,  conversely,  as  a  general  rule  there  is  nothing  preferable 
to  the  oat  for  strong  turf.  In  the  north  of  England  where  the  turf  even  of  a 
clover  ley  becomes  too  rank  for  wheat,  the  oat  comes  in  as  the  substitute ;  and 
cases  are  very  rare  in  which  either  wheat  or  barley  can  displace  the  oat  from  old 
and  rich  turf  newly  plowed  up.  I  do  not  here  include  clover-leys  and  such  arri- 
ficial  grass-turf,  but  I  think,  with  these  exceptions,  there  is  no  com- crop  which 
will  penetrate  and  break  up  an  old  turf  aa  well  as  the  oat ;  the  reason  is  because 
turf  presents  just  that  condition  of  soil  which  meets  the  requirements  of  its  roots, 
and,  if  the  seed  requires  a  light  covering,  this  is  generally  produced  by  an  exposure 
of  the  soil  to  frost  and  a  light  tillage  of  the  land.  To  favor  this  result  the  turf 
should  be  plowed  whilst  moderately  moist,  but  the  surface  should  not  be  broken 
down  for  sowing  until  it  is  in  dry  working  order ;  the  same  degree  of  moisture 
which  favors  the  solidity  of  the  turf,  would,  if  the  surface  be  cultivated  at  the 
same  time,  render  it  close  and  adhesive,  and  quite  unfavorable  to  the  germination 
of  the  seed. 

The  sowing  of  oats  commences  in  February,  and  in  some  of  the  midland  dis- 
tricts as  early  as  January,  but  the  great  bulk  is  sown  in  March.  There  is  a  very 
general  feeling  in  favor  of  early  sowing,  and  the  practice  is  certainly  altering  in 
that  direction.  When  oats  are  sown  upon  turf,  it  beqomes  much  more  necessary 
to  sow  early,  than  when  they  follow  a  root-crop  or  bastard  fallow.  The  great 
objection  is  the  influence  of  frost,  which  frequently  gives  a  bluish  tint  to  the  blade^ 
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but,  if  ttie  land  is  in  fair  oondition,  will  not  materially  iojare  the  crop.  A  larger 
proportion  of  oats  than  of  any  other  grain  is  lovrn  broadcast,  chiefly  because  an 
earlier  seed-time  can  thus  be  secured.  It  often  happens  that  the  ground  will 
harrow  well  when  it  is  not  dry  enough  for  drilling ;  and  in  wet  districts,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  spiing  weather,  wailing  for  the  diill  frequently  involres  a  consider- 
able loss  of  time,  and  thus  much  is  sown  broadcast  even  where  the  drill  would  in 
some  respects  be  preferable. 

Upon  land  which  is  foul,  and  especially  on  old  grass-land,  it  is  yery  important 
to  drill  the  seed,  as  we  thus  secure  an  opportunity  for  destroying  the  weeds,  which 
would  otherwise  materially  injure  the  crop.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  the  land 
should  be  well  harroweid  so  as  to  coyer  the  seed  thoroughly.  The  use  of  the  roller 
depends  much  on  circumstances ;  if  the  ground  has  been  plowed  late  and  is  not 
in  a  favorable  condition,  the  roller  will  be  employed  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  tilth, 
but  this  will  precede  the  sowing.  As  a  general  rule  (and  especially  in  the  case 
of  early  sowings),  the  ground  is  better  not  rolled  down  smooth  after  the  seed  is 
deposited,  but  should  be  left  rough  from  the  harrow.  This  roughness  will  be 
attended  with  a  double  advantage ;  for  it  will  protect  the  plant  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  winds,  and,  by  the  time  these  are  past  and  the  oats  are  ready  for  roll- 
ing, these  rough  portions  of  the  soil  will  be  nicely  mellowed,  so  that  the  crop  will 
then  be  improved  by  the  fresh  soil  as  well  as  by  the  pressure.  Upon  some  of  our 
blowing  sands  this  roughness  of  the  surface  is  the  chief  protection  to  the  crop.  I 
have  known  the  greater  portion  of  a  crop  of  oats  blown  off  the  ground,  simply 
from  the  field  having  been  rolled  instead  of  being  left  rough  from  the  hsrrow. 
Upon  such  land  the  seed  must  always  be  buried  deeply,  say  two  inches,  for  this 
gives  the  plant  a  better  opportunity  for  securing  itself  to  the  spot. 

The  quantity  of  seed  will  vary  according  to  local  requirements,  but  the  variable 
character  of  the  seedoat  in  a  great  measure  explains  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
sown.  As  the  oat  degenerates  in  character,  so  it  becomes  longer  and  less  plump 
than  good  seed ;  for  this  reason,  inferior  seed  weighs  less,  and  numbers  leas  to  the 
bushel,  than  a  sample  of  close  and  sound  seed.  Thus,  whilst  some  use  from  ten 
pecks  to  three  bushels,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  others  put  on  from  four  to 
five  bushels  of  seed-oats  to  the  acre.  This  difference  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
traced  to  one  cause ;  for  when  the  climate  is  wet,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
produce  straw,  a  thick  seeding  favors  the  yield  of  corn. 

Pent. — The  cultivation  of  peas  is  seldom  practiced  as  part  of  any  regular  rota- 
'  tion  of  crops,  and  they  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  catch  crop.  The  prepara- 
tion will  necessarily  vary  in  detail  according  to  the  preceding  crop.  A  corn-stubble 
is  more  generally  selected  for  this  purpose,  but  a  young  clover-ley,  on  which  the 
plant  has  partially  failed,  is  by  no  means  unfrequently  used.  The  system  of  cul- 
tivation generally  approved  commences  with  cleaning  the  surface  of  ^e  land  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  after  which  the  farm-yard  manure  (if  any  is  to  be  applied^ 
18  spread  upcn  the  land  and  plowed  in  before  winter.  In  this  state  it  remaini 
until  the  arrival  of  the  seed-time  in  the  spring.  If  the  land  during  this  interval 
has  become  close  and  adhesive,  it  receives  another  plowing  in  the  spring,  tmme* 
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4iatelj  before  the  sowiog  of  the  seed ;  but  ihte  onlj  beoemes  neceesary  in  the 
stronger  class  of  soils,  upon  wbioh  peas  are  not  so  frequently  grown.  The  pea 
requires  a  free  and  kn^se  soil  for  its  sacceftsfu)  growth^  aod  it  is  upon  soils  of  this 
character  that  it  is  chieQ/  cultivated.  The  land  can  scarcely  be  rendered  too  free 
for  their  growih»  and  hence  soils  which  do  not  need  to  be  plowed  a  second  time 
are  ioaproved  by  the  use  of  the  culiiirator  in  the  spring*  unless  the  manure  is  thus 
brought  to  the  surface,  in  which  case  a  drag  will  be  preferable.  The  seed-bed 
best  suited  for  peas  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  deeply •  worked  and  well- 
eultiTated  soil,  fine  in  texture,  loose  and  free ;  the  seed  should  therefore  be  sown 
when  it  is  dry,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  condition  of  the  land. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  should  be  sown  will  rary  from  two  to  three  inches, 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  nature  of  the  land ;  the  earliest  sowings 
and  the  lightest  lands  having  the  seed  depouted  at  the  greater  depth.  Drilling 
is,  beyond  question,  the  best  mode  of  deporting  the  seed  so  as  to  allow  of  eulti* 
vation  between  the  rows  during  growth.  The  plan  of  double  rows,  nine  or  ten 
inches  apart,  with  an  interval  of  18  or  1^0  inches  between  them,  is  advisable  be- 
oause  of  the  greater  facility  for  cleaning  the  land  and  the  greater  support  which 
the  peas  g%in  from  the  neighboring  row.  Three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the 
usual  quantity  sown.  The  early  sowings  may  be  commenced  in  February  upon 
dry  and  light  soiU,  and  be  continued  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  by  which 
time  the  seed  shou4  all  be  in  the  ground. 

JBeana.  ^Thh  crop  requires  a  soil  of  strong,  and  adhestre  character,  as  much 
for  the  supplies  ot  food  which  it  requires,  as  for  the  mechanical  qualities  which 
such  land  offers  to  the  plant.  In  this  Ust  respect,  beans  do  not  differ  materially 
from  wheat ;  for  a  firm  condition  of  the  land  appears  in  each  case  to  be  equally 
necessary,  and  our  preparation  for  this  crop  is  regulated  accordingly.  Beans  are 
almost  aWays  sown  upon  a  corn-stubble,  and  eyea  in  exceptional  oases  the  treat- 
ment adopted  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  condition  of  soil  The 
practice  of  different  districts  necessarily  varies  much  in  detail,  but  the  following 
system  is  that  which  is  generally  adopted,  and  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the 
most  suitable  kind  of  management.  The  stubble  should  be  cleaned  in  the  autumn 
as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow; 'the  manure  should  then  be  ppread  upon  the 
land,  and  the  land  plowed  up  deeply  and  laid  as  rough  as  possible  for  the  winter : 
in  this  slate  it  Ilea  undl  the  seed-time  has  arrived.  But  some  prefer  to  reserve 
the  manure  until  it  can  be  applied  in  a  wsUrotted  state  early  in  the  sprirg,  and 
then  plow  it  in ;  but  this  does  not  suit  the  crop  as  well  as  the  eariier  use  already 
described,  especially  on  true  bean-land.  If  the  dung  is  plowed  in  before  winter, 
the  land  has  time  to  become  sufficiently  settled  before  the  time  for  sowing,  whilst 
the  manure  below  prevents  it  from  becoming  too  consolidated  for  the  plant  to  make 
a  Tigorotts  growth. 

The  bean  flourishes  best  in  a  deep  but  strong  soO,  and  the  penetrating  powers 
of  its  root  are  well  adapted  for  extending  into  and  through  a  Arm  soil;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  the  cnUivated  aoU  being  well  settled  before  the  seed  is  depos- 
ited.   This  is  secured  by  the  early  plowing  of  the  land,  whilst  the  exposure  of  the 
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surface  makes  it  free  and  easily  worked,  and  secures  a  light  corering  for  the  seed, 
open  to  the  influences  of  air  and  heat.  When  the  land  is  not  prepared  before 
winter,  we  often  find  the  seed  plowed  in  without  the  farrow-slice  being  broken. 
Four  bushels  is  an  ayerage  allowance  of  seed  for  the  drill,  and  the  beans  are  thus 
deposited  about  three  inches  from  the  surface. 

The  practice  of  dibbling  the  seed  is  quite  as  general  as  the  employment  of  the 
drill,  and  it  has  many  advantages :  one  of  these  (besides  the  saving  of  seed)  is 
the  earlier  sowing  which  it  enables  us  to  make  upon  the  strong  land  plowed  up 
before  winter;  for  such  ground  will  often  admit  of  hand-labor  of  this  kind  when 
it  would  suffer  much  from  the  working  of  a  drilK  Beans  are  dibbled  and  drilled 
at  various  widths  from  9  to  27  inches,  but  I  prefer  double  rows  at  the  distance  of 
6  or  8  inches,  with  20  or  24  inch  intervals.  This  width  between  the  rows  is 
especially  important  if  we  consider  the  bean  crop  (as  we  ought)  to  be  a  fallow-crop. 
When  the  seed  is  sown,  nothing  more  is  required  but  to  cover  the  seed,  either  by 
hand  or  by  harrow  ;  but  after  the  beans  are  well  above  the  ground  the  roller  is 
serviceable,  as  it  consolidates  the  soil  and  prepares  the  bean  for  an  early  com- 
mencement of  the  blossoming.  This  may  be  advantageously  followed  by  the  use 
of  the  horse-hoe  and  stirrers  in  the  intervals,  when  the  beans  have  sufficiently  firm 
hold  upon  the  land  which  is  immediately  beneath  them.  The  time  of  sowing 
beans  extends  throughout  February  and  March,  but,  as  far  as  climate  will  allow, 
an  early  preparation,  followed  by  an  early  sowing,  will  produce  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

In  the  growt^  of  winter  beans  the  same  objects  should  be  aimed  at.  The 
plowing  of  the  land  should  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  a  month 
allowed  for  the  ground  to  settle.  The  seed  should  be  drilled  as  near  the  middle 
of  October  as  possible,  after  due  care  has  been  taken  to  get  the  ground  firm.  It 
is  want  of  firmness  in  the  soil,  and  late  sowing  of  winter-beans,  that  have  preju- 
diced the  minds  of  many  against  their  more  extended  growth.  A  firm  seed-bed 
is  as  important  for  the  stability  of  the  bean  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  for  the  wheat 
crop,  but  this  point  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  sowing  this  variety  of  bean,  the 
wider  intervals  are  eventually  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  horse-hoeing. 

OrasB  and  Glover  Seeds. — Under  this  head  we  may  include  both  natural  and 
artificial  grasses.  These  seeds  are  small  in  size,  and  proportionately  weak  in  their 
powers  of  growth ;  for  which  reason  they  require  the  greater  care  to  secure  their 
healthy  germination.  A  depth  and  condition  of  soil  which  may  be  suitable  for 
larger  and  more  vigorous  seeds  is  really  destructive  to  their  growth.  Some  ex- 
periments which  have  been  reported*  on  the  germination  of  seeds  are  so  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  that  I  have  introduced  them  here,  as  they  furnish  us  with 
decided  evidence  respecting  the  growth  of  seeds  under  highly  favorable  circum- 
stances. 


*  Morton's  Encyclopedia  of  Agrloulttire,  vol.  i.  p.  999. 
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Column  No.  1  shows  the  depths  at  which  the  largest  number  of  seeds  grew. 
Column  No.  2  shows  the  depths  at  which  one-half  of  the  seeds  grew. 
Column  No.  3  shows  the  least  depth  at  which  none  grew. 
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The  inferenoe  which  may  he^  fHJrly  drawn  from  these  results  is,  that  seeds  of 
this  class  should  be  laid  as  near  ihe  surface  as  possible^  so  that  the  cOFeriog  of 
the  soil  shall  be  of  the  thinnest  character.  A  slight  covering,  howe?er»  is  desira- 
ble  for  the  purpose  of  retaiDing  moisture  ;  for  seed  placed  upon  the  surface  is 
naturally  subject  to  the  drjicg  iitflu<  nee  of  the  air,  which,  after  germination  has 
commenced,  may  so  check  tbe  no^  tii  an  to  prove  destructive  to  its  existence.  In 
field-culture  we  cannot  rely  upon  tbe  gt-rriiination  oi  seeds  which  are  uncovered^ 
because  we  cannot  regulate  the  f-uppiv  *•(  moisture ;  still  we  see  that  the  depth  of 
the  ooveriog  has  an  important  ii  iluenc*'  on  the  thickness  of  the  plant,  and  must 
shape  our  proceedings  accordingly.  Thi-*  explains  the  variations  in  the  success 
attendant  upon  different  modes  of  prepviring  for  grass-seeds. 

As  these  seeds  are  usually  sown  with  a  corn  crop,  the  early  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  carried  on  without  re^^ard  to  their  special  requirements.  They  are 
sometimes  sown  immediately  after  th  -  corn  is  in  the  ground  and  the  land  has  been 
well  harrowed ;  but,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  late  sowing,  this  plan  is  objectionable* 
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because  they  then  sprout  and  show  their  tender  leaves  above  the  ground  too  soon* 
beiog  exposed  to  iojary  by  the  cold  nights  at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
May ;  also  because  the  ground  b  then  in  too  loose  a  condition  to  secure  the  seed 
from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  soil.  If  the  soil  has  been  worked  to  a  very  fine 
condition  and  is  then  rolled,  the  seed  may  be  sown  without  much  loss,  a  cross- 
rolling  being  sufficient  to  cover  it  when  sown.  This  extra  rolling,  however,  in 
case  of  much  rain,  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  seed-corn.  Ab 
a  general  rule,  it  will  be  far  better  for  the  grass-seeds  to  be  sown  after  the  com  is 
well  rooted  in  the  ground  ;  the  soil  will  then  become  settled,  and  there  will  be  less 
disposition  to  allow  these  small  seeds  to  sink  between  the  particles  of  the  soil 
beyond  the  proper  depth.  The  benefit  of  a  slight  covering  in  a  great  measure 
explains  the  greater  thickness  of  the  clover-plant  when  sown  upon  barley -land 
which  has  received  extra  tillage,  and  has  thus  been  brought  to  a  fine  tilth,  for  the 
seed  thus  sown  is  well  placed  for  immediate  growth. 

If  the  surface  is  at  all  crusted  over,  a  very  light  harrowing  should  first  be 
given  ;  after  this  the  seed  may  be  sown  and  then  rolled  down.  Should  the  sur- 
face be  free  and  slightly  rough,  so  as  to  crumble  readily  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  foot,  the  seed  may  be  sown  without  previous  working  and  then  rolled  in :  but 
in  case  the  surface  is  judged  to  be  too  rough  for  this  treatment,  It  must  be  rolled 
lightly,  harrowed  if  necessary,  and  again  rolled  after  the  seeds  are  sown.  A 
careful  use  of  the  roller  is  generally  the  best  means  for  covering  the  seeds,  but  it 
must  always  be  done  whilst  the  ground  is  dry  and  works  freely.  Another  great 
advantage  gained  by  sowing  after  the  com  is  up,  is  the  shelter  and  protection 
given  to  the  seeds  and  also  to  the  young  plants.  A  moderate  degree  of  firmness 
in  the  soil  beneath  the  seed  is  not  objectionable,  as  the  roots  are  powerful  in 
pierciog  the  soil,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  freedom  is  usually  possessed  by  land 
sown  wich  spring- com. 

2\*mip8  and  Swedes^ — Various  as  is  the  practice  of  different  districts  in  prepar- 
bg  land  for  these  crops,  still  all  agree  as  to  the  condiiion  of  soil  to  be  attained. 
These  crops  flourish  on  deep  and  free  soils,  and  especially  the  turnip,  which  is 
far  less  calculated  for  strong  land  than  the  swede.  Upon  soils  which  are  natur' 
ally  strong  and  adhesive,  by  good*  cultivation  and  manure  luxuriant  crops  ave 
grown*;  but  the  great  point  still  to  be  secured  is  that  fineness  and  looseness  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  which  enables  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  gather  nourishment 
and  make  their  growth.  By  plowing  the  stronger  class  of  soils  before  winter,  and 
by  active  Ullage  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  these  necessary  conditions  are  secured, 
and  thus  the  tenacious  and  adhesive  qualities  of  many  soils  are  for  a  time,  at 
least,  changed,  and  deep  tilth  is  secured,  well  adapted  for  the  extension  of  the 
roots  in  search  of  food  and  moisture.  The  lighter  class  of  soils  are  brought  into 
a  proper  mechanical  condition  with  much  less  difficulty,  so  that,  instead  of  the 
preparation  having  to  be  commenced  before  winter,  it  is  often  found  desirable  to 
grow  a  crop  of  spring-feed  upon  the  land,  in  the  expectation  that  after  it  has  been 
consumed,  one  or  two  plowings  will  prove  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  turnip-crop. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  land  to  be  prepared  as  if  for  being  sown. 
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fourteen  or  eighteen  days  in  advance.  The  land  in  such  cases  is  harrowed  down 
fine  and  left  in  this  condition,  so  that  the  seeds  of  any  weeds  may  make  a  growth, 
which  will  be  destroyed  when  the  surface  is  moved  in  the  sowing  of  the  turnip- 
seed. 

Respecting  the  cleanness  of  the  land  and  its  friable  condition  as  a  preparation 
for  these  crops,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  as  regards 
the  moisture  of  the  land  there  will  be  considerable  diversity  observable :  whilst 
some  cultivators  endeavor  to  get  their  soils  as  dry  as  possible,  others  regulate 
their  proceedings  so  as  best  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Thus,  in  the 
practice  just  mentioned  of  working  the  land  fine  and  leaving  it  undisturbed  for  a 
time,  so  that  the  seeds  of  weeds  may  sprout,  some  would  plow  the  land  up  and 
let  it  dry  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  whilst  others  will  be  equally  particular  not 
to  move  it  farther  than  by  harrowing  the  surface,  for  fear  of  drjiog  it. 

It  is  not  only  in  this  particular  instance  that  there  is  such  contradictory  practice, 
but  it  pervades  all  the  preparation  immediately  preceding  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  the  growth  of  turnips  and  swedes,  and 
have  always  found  the  dry  seed-bed  to  be  decidedly  preferable.  The  cause  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation.  When  seed  is  deposited  m  a  soil  which  has  been  properly 
cultivated,  and  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  it  speedily  germinates. 
The  hot  weather  which  we  are  accustomed  to  have  at  this  time  causes  a  rapid 
growth,  and  the  young  plant  quickly  appears  above  the  surface ;  but  the  warmth 
which  has  thus  far  been  productive  of  apparentiy  good  results  has  probably  by 
this  time  robbed  the  soil  of  so  much  of  its  moisture  that  the  supplies  to  the 
plant  decrease  at  the  most  critical  time  of  its  existence,  and  unless  rain  falls  the 
crop  is  lost ;  or  if  the  turoipbeeUe  should  commence  an  attack  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  the  plant  gaining  the  mastery.  The  case  is  very  different  when  the  seed 
is  deposited  in  a  dry  soil :  there  it  lies  uninjured,  waiting  for  rain,  and  does  not 
begin  to  germinate  until  it  gets  it.  The  rains  in  June  generally  afford  a  tolerably 
liberal  allowance  of  water  when  they  do  come,  quite  sufficient  to  carry  the  seed 
well  through  its  first  stages  of  growth,  until  it  has  a  rough  leaf  and  a  strong  root. 
The  delay  is  immaterial  as  regards  time,  but  not  so  as  regards  the  safety  of  the 
crop.  If  the  seed  does  germinate  during  those  intervals  of  dry  weather.  Us  exist- 
$nce  is  really  dependent  up<ni  a  timely  supply  of  rain  ;  but  so  long  as  growth  has  not 
commenced  no  fear  need  be  entertained  for  the  crop.  Dryness  at  the  time  of 
sowing  becomes  of  greater  importance  as  the  land  gets  lighter  in  its  nature  and 
more  easily  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  varies  from  2  to  6  lbs.,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. One  very  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  mixed  seed,  of  which  only  a 
portion  will  grow.  This  is  easily  detected  by  growing  a  given  number  of  seeds  in 
a  pan.  When  the  seed  is  of  good  quality,  an  allowance  of  4  lbs.  per  acre  is  ample, 
bat  not  excessive ;  indeed,  I  consider  that  the  risks  which  the  plant  runs  in  its 
early  days  render  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seed  very  poor  economy,  and  this 
becomes  evident  when  we  consider  how  large  an  outiay  is  dependent  upon  thi 
aafety  of  the  plant.     A.  liberal  supply  of  good  seed  gives  a  far  better  chance  for 
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some  to  escape  the  tarnip*beetle,  because,  nnless  it  is  a  yery  wet  season,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  seed  will  not  all  germinate  at  one  time,  and  for  this  reason 
palienoe  oflten  does  as  much  good  as  a  second  sowing  of  seed. 

The  drill  is  the  best  implement  for  turnip-sowing,  and  if  artificial  manure  is 
applied  at  the  same  time,  as  is  very  desirable,  the  arrangement  of  our  beat  drills 
for  getting  a  layer  of  earth  between  the  seed  and  manure  is  very  important. 

The  ravages  of  the  turnip-beetle  render  dibbling  quite  unsafe.  The  seed  grows 
most  satisfactorily  when  deposited  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  surface :  this  is  shallow  enough  for  a  safe  growth  without  causing  any  nn« 
necessary  delay.  After  the  seed  has  been  sown,  harrowing  once  is  sufficient  to 
leave  the  land  in  proper  order,  but  rolling  should  in  general  be  avoided.  There 
is  a  greater  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  sowing  swedes  than  any  other 
root' crop.  Early  sowing,  which  is  favorable — I  might  say,  essential — for  some 
districts,  is  altogether  unsuited  to  others.  Thus,  from  early  in  May  to  the  middle 
of  July,  swedes  are  being  sown  according  to  local  opinions.  The  principal  causd 
of  this  is  the  mildew,  which  the  swedes  suffer  from  if  their  growth  experiences  a 
sudden  check ;  but,  whilst  local  peculiarities  do  exist  and  exert  their  influence 
upon  the  time  of  sowing,  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  the  system  of  cultivation 
is  improved  and  the  land  is  more  thoroughly  worked,  the  sowings  may  be  made 
at  an  earlier  date  with  far  greater  safety. 

Mangold'  Wurzd, — This  root  b  better  adapted  for  strong  soils  than  the  swede, 
and  possesses  greater  powers  of  growth  through  a  retentive  soil  than  any  of  our 
root-crops.  The  looseness  and  friability  of  soil,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
turnip  and  swede,  are  not  necessary  in  this  case  except  in  a  very  reduced  degree, 
and  for  this  reason  a  course  of  preparation  answers  very  well  for  the  mangold 
which  would  not  do  for  any  other  root.  There  are  two  modes  of  preparing  for 
this  crop.  The  one  is  a  complete  autumn  preparation,  so  that  the  dung  is  plowed 
in  and  the  land  ridged-up  for  the  seed  before  winter,  whilst  the  other  leaves  the 
application  of  the  manure  and  the  tillage  of  the  land  to  be  finished  in  the  sprmg. 
Each  of  these  plans  has  its  respective  advantages* 

The  autumn  preparation  influences  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land  by  ex- 
posbg  the  surface  of  the  land  to  the  winter  frosts,  whereby  it  is  crumbled  into  a 
fine  and  loose  seed-bed,  whilst  the  manure  beneath  prevents  the  soil  from  becom- 
ing too  consolidated,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  you  are  ready  to  sow  in 
good  time,  and  can  insure  that  the  land  shall  be  in  good  condition  for  the  seed 
even  when  other  ground  cannot  be  touched.  The  surface-soil,  which  the  winter 
has  brought  into  such  good  order,  generally  retains  its  character,  nnless  it  is 
worked  by  some  implement  which  smears  and  glazes  the  surface,  but  this  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  This  autumn  preparation  is  easily  completed  m  unfavorable 
seasons  by  dibbling  the  seed  by  hand.  If  the  spring  weather  is  unpropitions, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  then  completing  the  necessary  preparations  for  sowing 
in  good  season,  and  especially  in  securing  a  nice  fine  covering  for  the  seed,  which 
is  not  the  less  essential,  because  at  a  later  stage  the  roots  luxuriate  in  a  strong 
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soil,  Buch  as  cannot  always  be  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  by  spring  culture.    On  such 
soils  this  is  often  a  great  difficulty. 

Early  sowing  is  of  great  importance  for  this  crop.  The  usual  season  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  the  heavy  crops  we  must  not 
trust  to  late  sowbgs.  The  growth  of  the  seed  may  be  promoted  by  steepbg  it  in 
water  for  a  few  hours  before  it  is  planted.  This  will  soften  the  skin  and  render 
germination  more  rapid.  After  this  has  been  done,  it  should  be  kept  moist  until 
it  be  placed  in  the  soil,  and  then  be  lightly  covered  by  fine  soil  to  the  depth  of 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  usual  to  run  a  light  roller  over  the 
surface  after  the  seed  is  sown,  unless  the  soil  is  too  moist  to  allow  it  to  be  done. 
The  best  mode  of  sowing  the  Beed  is  by  means  of  the  hand-dibble,  especially  in 
the  case  of  strong  land,  upon  which  it  often  enables  an  early  sowing  to  be  secured, 
when  waiting  for  the  drill  would  have  made  it  late. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips. — A  deeply-cultivated  soil  is  necessary  for  each  of  these 
roots,  but  they  differ  in  the  soils  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  The  carrot 
flourishes  best  in  a  very  loose  and  friable  soil :  the  parsnip  prefers  stronger  land, 
and  can  be  successfully  grown  on  soils  which  are  too  stiff  for  carrots.  'J  he  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  b  after  another  root- crop,  as  they  require  the  land  to  be 
kept  very  free  from  weeds  during  their  growth.  When  they  follow  a  corn-crop 
particular  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  land  well  cleaned  in  the  autumn,  and 
plowed  (if  possible  subsoiled  also)  before  the  winter.  Thus  the  labor  in  the  spring 
will  be  brought  within  moderate  limits  for  securing  that  condition  of  soil  which 
these  crops  require,  viz.,  a  deep  and  thoroughly- cultivated  soil,  with  a  fine  sur- 
face ;  when  this  has  been  obtained  we  may  consider  that  we  have  completed  the 
necessary  preparation. 

Carrots  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  and  the  parsnips  early  in  March ;  for 
producing  heavy  crops  the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  good  time.  The  progress  of 
the  parsnip  and  carrot  may  be  much  favored  by  mixing  the  seed  with  some  damp 
sand  a  few  days  before  it  is  to  be  sown,  and  laying  it  out  shallow  in  a  warm  room. 
When  this  is  not  done,  the  carrot-seeds  need  other  preparation^  because  they  cling 
together  so  much ;  a  good  rubbing  between  the  hands,  followed  by  the  admixture 
of  as  much  as  three  bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre,  is  probably  the  best  means  for  ^ 
favoring  its  distribution  on  the  land.  When  this  precaution  is  taken,  the  seed  can 
be  very  easily  drilled,  and  this  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  mode  of  sowing  both 
these  crops ;  but  many  prefer  sowing  both  carrots  and  parsnips  by  hand,  espe- 
cially after  germination  has  been  encouraged.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  mix  some 
com  with  the  seed,  so  as  to  indicate  its  position  for  the  early  guidance  of  the 
horse-hoe. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  drills,  from  12  to  18  inches  apart ;  and  about  6  lbs. 
of  seed  per  acre  gives  a  sufficiently  thick  plant.  It  should  not  be  buried  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  surface.  When  the  sowing  is  completed, 
the  land  should  be  lightly  harrowed,  if  corn  has  been  mixed  with  the  seed,  but 
otherwise  it  will  be  better  to  roll  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  drill -marks; 
but,  if  the  land  be  at  all  adhesive,  a  light  harrowing  is  preferable.  ^^  , 
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J2arp0  w  (kie, — The  general  requirements  of  this  crop  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  turnip,  and  need  not  be  repeated  ;  but  I  may  add  to  former  remarks  that  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  some  of  our  soils  which  are  favorable  for  growth  of  rape, 
but  not  of  turnips,  arise  from  their  composition  rather  than  from  their  mechanical 
condition.  The  preparation  necessary  in  each  case  is  the  same  ;  but  the  time  of 
sowing  extends  from  April  to  September,  according  to  the  succession  of  food  which 
may  be  required.  The  rapidity  of  growth  varies  much  with  the  climate,  richness 
of  the  Und,  and  method  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  sowings  in  April  and  May  will 
generally  be  ready  for  feeding  in  August  and  sometimes  in  July,  whilst  the  August 
and  September  sowings  come  in  for  spring  use.  As  the  principal  demand  for  rape 
is  in  September  and  October,  the  corresponding  seed- time  is  June  and  July;  still 
the  influence  of  climate  will  often  render  the  growth  slower,  and  necessitate  an 
earlier  sowing.  From  2  to  4  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  necessary,  ac2ording 
to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate,  care  being  always  taken  to  increase  the 
allowance  of  seed  as  circumstances  become  unfavorable. 

Sprinff'Jeed.^^The  crops  which  are  usually  sown  for  this  purpose  (with  one  ez- 
ception,  which  I  shall  subsequently  notice)  all  require  a  similar  preparation  to  be 
given  to  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  however  varied  may  be  the  soils 
for  which  they  are  in  a  special  degree  adapted,  and  however  this  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  succession  of  food  required  may  icfluence  the  choice  of  the  crop. 
They  are  sown  upon  the  com- stubble,  and  the  class  of*  soils  selected  for  their 
growth  are  generally  dry  and  free  in  their  nature.  Their  growth  upon  strong 
soils  is  exceptional,  and  never  to  be  recommended  except  in  dry  climates.  After 
the  com  is  cut  the  cleanmg  of  the  surface  should  immediately  commence,  and,  as 
soon  as  this  is  done,  the  land  should  be  deeply  plowed  (for  we  have  to  prepare 
for  the  succeeding  root-crop  as  well  as  for  the  present  one)  ;  after  it  has  lain  a 
few  days  the  sowing  of  the  earliest  spring-feed  may  take  place.  Nothing  further, 
besides  rolliog,  will  be  required  before  the  seed  is  sown,  for  these  soils  are  not 
difficult  of  cultivation.  Rye  is  one  of  the  earliest  crops  for  spring-food,  and 
usually  forms  the  first  sowing.  It  is  generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  4 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  next  sowing  will  be  rye  and  vetches,  or  else  winter-oats 
and  vetches  mixed.  For  these  the  same  preparation  will  be  necessary.  The  usual 
allowance  is  1  bushel  of  rye  or  oats  and  3  bushels  of  vetches  per  acre,  either  sown 
broadcast  or  by  the  drill :  thick  sowing  is  always  advisable  for  spring-crops.  For 
these  crops  rather  stronger  land  may  be  selected  than  for  the  rye,  and  they  are 
also  more  likely  to  receive  manure,  as  they  require  more  nourishment  from  the 
land,  and,  if  so,  the  roller  will  be  necessary. 

The  sowings  will  be  commenced  in  September,  and  continued  at  intervals  to  the 
end  of  October.  Yetches  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  October,  without  any 
mixture ;  but  they  will  not  be  ready  for  use  as  quickly  as  the  mixed  seeds.  In 
these  cases  rolling  will  be  found  advisable,  especially  when  the  soil  is  not  covered 
with  a  fine  mould,  which  is  very  necessary  for  the  growth  of  these  seeds.  It  Is 
also  desirable,  after  the  use  of  the  drag,  to  give  some  pressure  to  the  soil,  as  they 
do  not  thrive  well  when  the  ground  is  too  loose ;  with  rye  this  is  not  so  material 
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as  with  vetches.  A  dry  time  should  be  selected  for  sowing  the  seed,  and  after 
this  the  land  shonld  be  left  harrowed  and  not  rolled. 

French  Clover  or  Trifdium. — This  plant  is  somewhat  peculiar  from  the  ezcessiTe 
firmness  of  soil  required  for  its  successful  growth.  It  is  usually  sown  after  a 
corn-crop,  and,  for  its  culture,  a  clean  stubble  should  be  selected  upon  land  which 
is  tolerably  stiff.  If  this  is  twice  harrowed  it  will  produce  soil  enough  to  cover 
the  seed,  and  this  seems  to  be  all  that  is  requisite  except  a  light  rolling.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  slovenly  mode  of  farming ;  but  it  is  decidedly  the  best  plan, 
for,  when  the  stubble  is  pared  and  the  land  cleaned,  and  especially  if  it  should 
be  plowed,  the  trifolium  will  not  thrive  so  well.  As  regards  the  appearance  of 
the  stubble,  provided  a  clean  stubble  be  chosen,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained 
that  successful  practice  will  justify  from  every  charge  of  neglect,  when  in  the 
spring  the  stubble  disappears  amidst  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  clover.  About 
20  lbs.  sown  broadcast  will  be  found  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
When  the  soil  has  been  loosened  more  than  by  moderate  harrowing,  the  roller 
must  precede  the  sowing,  otherwise  much  of  it  will  run  down  into  the  soil  too 
deeply  for  germination,  and  a  thin  plant  will  be  the  consequence. 

I  have  thus  noticed  the  special  requirements  of  each  of  our  principal  agricultural 
crops,  so  far  as  regards  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  successful  germination  of  seed.  So  far  as  my  limits 
have  allowed  me,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  chief  variations  in  practice ;  but 
it  must  be  remarked  that  local  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  will  occasion  ex- 
ceptions from  these  general  rules  in  minor  points  of  management,  which  are  still 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  obtaming  a  successful  growth.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
pretend  to  say  that  the  conditions  named  will  be  invariably  applicable  ;  but,  from 
a  rather  extended  experience,  I  have  reason  to  consider  that  they  represent  the 
most  successful  systems  of  management. 

Qtieen*e  CcUege,  Binningham. 

{Journal  qfthe  Boyal  AfftieuUural  Society  qf  JSngiand» 
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THE  PROPER  OFFICE  OF  STRAW  ON  A  FARM. 

BT  UXSUfJ  XYBRSHBD. 


PRIZE    ESSAY. 

[From  the  Jotinud  of  the  Royal  Agricultoral  Society  of  England.] 

Straw  is  used  on  most  fannsy  both  as  food  for  stock»  and  as  a  bed  for  them  to 
lie  on ;  I  fihall  therefore  endeavor  to  assign  to  each  of  these  uses  its  proper  value. 
The  requirements  of  the  farm-yard  necessitate,  as  I  believe,  certain  modifications 
in  the  use  of  straw  ;  and  the  system  of  letting  the  cattle  ''  eat  their  liking"  from 
the  crib,  and  tread  the  rest  under  foot,  though  still  finding  favor  in  some  secluded 
districts,  may  be  amended. 

The  present  high  price  and  growing  demand  for  meat  will  make  us  all  look  in- 
quiringly at  our  straw- stacka,  anxious  to  know  whether  all  their  value  departed 
with  the  grain,  or  whether  there  be  not  beef  or  mutton  latent  in  straw  as  well  as 
in  turnips* 

It  is  a  common  remark  on  many  of  the  best  managed  and  most  profitable 
farms,  **  How  shall  I  manage  to  tread  all  this  straw  into  good  dung  V  And  on 
other  farms  differently  situated,  "  How  shall  I  get  straw  for  all  this  stock  ?" 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  in  any  case  to  be  too  anxious  to  **  tread  in"  straw. 
Straw  is  not  dung  ;  it  is,  as  litter,  a  medium  for  soaking  up  the  liquids  and  solids 
of  a  farm  yard,  making  a  dry  bed  for  cattle.  Taking  its  market  value  at  1/.  per 
ton  (in  some  neigborhoods  it  is  twice  as  much),  fifty  tons  will  buy  601.  worth  of 
guano,  worth  on  any  farm  more  than  fifty  tons  of  straw  merely  "  trod  into 
dung."* 

The  nsmg  of  straw  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it,  is  a  miscalculation,  and 

*  The  above  oonoliiBiona  are  not  striotly  eorreot,  or  at  least  not  applicable  in  all  caaea.  1st, 
although  straw  be  not  dang,  yet  the  carbon  as  well  as  the  minerals  which  it  contains  have  a 
positive  value  as  manure,  and  exert  a  special  influence  on  light  sandy  soils.  On  such  soils 
guano  is  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  fiurmyard  manure.  Moreover,  in  the  case  before  us,  50 
tons  of  straw  must  be  taken  to  represent  a  lai^  number  of  tons  of  inferior  manure.  On  iSirms 
where  a  good  head  of  stock  is  eoonomioally  fed,  it  must  be  quite  an  exceptional  ease  if  there  be 
any  superfluity  of  straw ;  because,  where  the  land  is  strong  and  the  climate  moist,  so  that  a 
great  bulk  of  straw  per  acre  will  be  grown,  there  will  generally  be  a  considerable  admixture  of 
pasture  with  the  arable  land  ;  when  the  land  is  light  and  the  climate  dry,  and  the  farm  almost 
exdusiTcly  arable,  the  yield  of  straw  will  not  be  great,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  be 
required  as  a  substitute  for  hay  in  feeding  the  stock.  A  good  farmer  does  not  generally  find 
that  he  has  more  straw  than  he  can  turn  to  good  account,  although,  under  certain  circumstancet ; 
he  may  think  it  btUer  economy  to  sell  a  portion,  and  replace  it  by  purchasing  manure.— P.  fi.  F. 
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any  covenants  which  necessitate  this  by  wittiboldiog  permission  to  sell  it,  are 
surely  fonnded  in  error. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  a  more  common  stale  of  things,  where  straw  is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  farm  :  first  examining  what  sppears  to 
be  the  most  important,  because  the  most  indibpeosable,  of  the  uses  of  straw,  ria., 
as  litter.  All  the  larger  animals  require  litter  of  some  sort.  A  warm,  dry,  and 
soft  bed  is  quite  indispensable  for  their  comfort.  As  an  expedient  for  saving  straw, 
I  once  put  twelve  three- year-old  oxen  on  boards  to  fatten,  and  found  it  a  very  cruel 
experiment.  The  animals  were  always  in  a  state  of  distress  ;  one  of  them  re- 
fused to  lie  down,  and  remained  standing  four  days,  until  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  swelled  from  the  unnatural  tension.  A  comfortable  layer  of  straw  soon  set  all 
right  again,  and  as  the  spaces  between  the  boards  allowed  the  moisture  to  pass 
into  a  drain,  a  great  saving  of  litter  was  effected.* 

A  wish  to  save  straw  occasionally  leads  to  a  sparing  use  of  it  m  the  yards, 
always  resulting,  however,  in  the  immediate  discomfort  of  every  head  of  siock. 
In  fact,  the  best  of  food,  and  unremitting  attention,  will  not  compensate  for  the 
want  of  a  comfortable  bed.  Frequent  suppl  es  of  dry  litter  in  sheds  and  yards 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  well  stocked  farm- 
yard are  aware  how  entirely  success  depends  on  attention  to  details ;  the  omission 
of  any  of  these  mars  all.    A  comfortable  bed  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Is  it  the  proper  use  of  straw,  to  be  spread  over  the  wet 
surface  of  a  yard,  to  be  Foaked  by  rain,  and  then  covered  up  by  a  fresh  layer,  and 
finslly  « trodden'  into  indifferent  dung  ?" 

This  question  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  covered  yards.  The  desire  to  spare 
straw  led  to  the  erection  on  my  own  farm,  and  on  another  under  my  direction,  of 
sheds  covering  a  considerable  space  of  yard,  besides  cattle-boxes.  It  would  be 
quitting  the  present  subject  to  expatiate  on  the  various  advantages  derived  from 
these  arrangements ;  I  may  observe,  however,  that  one  great  advantage  is  the 
saving  in  straw  which  they  effect. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  I  have  seen  them  thrive  as  well  in  warm,  sheltered 
yards,  open  to  the  sun,  and  well  supplied  with  litter,  as  in  the  best  appointed 
stalls,  boxes,  or  covered  yards.  But  the  litter  is  wastefully  used,  the  manure 
less  valuable,  and  the  amount  of  cartage  greater. 

The  question  of  rain  falling  in  a  year,  on  a  yard  50  ft.  by  40  ft.,  at  25  inches 
per  annum,  amounts  to  25,967  gallons,  weighing  nearly  116  tons  During 
heavy  rain  a  large  quantity  runs  off,  carrying  with  it  the  soluble  portions  of  the 
manure ;  but  after  making  due  allowance  for  evaporation,  there  will  remaui  many 
tons  absorbed  by  the  straw,  costing  nearly  7d.  per  ton  if  carted  a  quarter  of  a 

*  The  ooooa-nnt  mattiog  used  by  Mr.  Horsfall  in  his  oow  stalLi  may  be  foond  seryioeable 
by  other  farmers  who,  m  ia  his  case,  are  situated  in  neighborhoods  where  straw  is  both  dear 
and  scarce.  It  would  not,  howcFer,  be  used  to  the  saoie  ad^anti^  for  steers  as  for  cows.^ 
P.  H.  P. 
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Aiile.*  In  covered  yards  the  dnsg  is  concentrated  ;  it  is  never  washed  ;  and 
cartage — that  costsy  item — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  quantity  of  straw  required  to  keep  open  yards  m  a  comfortable  state,  de* 
pends  of  course  on  the  weather ;  and  also  on  the  kinds  of  food  given  to  the 
stock.  Turnips  and  green  food  bcrease  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  litter  is 
needed  in  proportion. 

In  ordinary  years,  and  in  open  yards,  with  sheds,  50  head  of  stock  require,  as 
litter,  300  tons  of  straw  in  nine  months,  from  September  1st  to  June  Ist.  This 
reckoning  supposes  ten  horses  to  be  kept  in  the  stable,  whose  litter  is  thrown 
daily  into  the  yards ;  the  rest  being  cows  and  fattening  cattle.  The  amount  of 
straw  used  daily  per  head  is  48  lbs.,  or  twice  as  much  as  is  required  under 
shelter. 

It  is  stated  in  an  excellent  paper  on  manure,  in  "Morton's  Cyclopedia,"  that 
20  lbs.  of  straw  per  day  are  required  to  litter  an  ox,  in  a  box  containing  100 
square  feet.  This  agrees  with  the  quantity  used  in  my  own  boxes,  in  each  of 
which  I  find,  after  six  months'  fatting,  8  tons  of  dung,  6  tons  8  cwt.  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  ox,  and  1  ton  12  cwt.  from  the  litter.f  About  24  lbs.  per 
head  are  used  in  the  covered  yards,  which  are  occasionally  treated  to  a  dose  from 
the  stabe  tank. 

Fifty  head  of  beast,  fattened  in  covered  yards,  will  produce  in  six  months— 

Tonf. 

Voided  by  the  animals 325 

Litter  (24  lbs.  per  head  daily) 100  nearly. 

425 
425  tons  of  dung,  fit  to  plow  into  the  ground  at  once. 

*  Thii  eost  of  Id.  per  ton  is  thus  estimated  : 

9.   d. 

3  men  to  fill  36  tons 3  8 

5  horses  and  4  oarts  (a  traco-horse  being  employed  to  drag  the  load  on  to 

the  heap)  at  2ff.  6i 13  6 

SladstodriTe 1  8 

1  man  at  the  heap 3  3 

20    0 
9.  d,        d. 

30        30  z  13       30 

—  sa  ■  \     ■  ea  —  a  7<i.  nearlj. 

36         3x13        3  — H.E. 

t  Mr.  Lawes  informs  me  that  he  takes  from  his  horse-boxes,  of  the  same  size,  6  tons  in  6 
months.  The  one  statement  eorroborates  the  other ,.or  rather  Mr.  Lawes  shows  quite  as  small  a 
decrease  as  I  shoald  have  antiotpated  from  the  horse  being  oat  at  work  dunng  so  many  hours.  As 
far  as  I  coald  asottrtain,  the  supply  of  straw  given  to  the  horse  averaged  quite  as  muoh  as  30  lbs 
per  day  ;  and  if  this  be  the  ease,  the  horse  would  contribute  about  two  thirds  as  much  as  the 
oz  to  make  up  6  tons.— -P.  H.  F. 
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The  same  stock  io  open  yards  will  produce- 
Tons. 

Voided  by  tbe  animals • •  • .     925 

Litter  (48  lbs.  daily) 200 

Water   ., ? 

525 

525  tens  of  mixture,  to  be  carted  to  a  heap  and  fermented.  This  is  exclusiye  of 
a  great  weight  of  water.* 

In  six  months'  fatting  of  50  head  of  catte,  m  covered  yards,  the  amount  of 
straw  saved  is  therefore  100  tons ;  worth,  at  Mr.  Horsfall's  estimate,  35s.  per 
ton,  to  convert  into  butter  and  beef  I 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  observing,  that  the  proper  use  of  straw 
as  litter  is,  to  provide  a  comfortable  bed,  and  to  absorb  the  excrements  of  the 
stock.  These  conditions  can  only  be  fully  secured  when  the  bed  on  which  the 
animals  lie  is  covered. 

STRAW  AS  AN  ASnOLS  OY  FOOD. 

All  cattle  will  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  if  they  can  get  it.  The  calf» 
who  knows  no  stint,  nevertheless,  chews  straw  m  his  pen,  and  the  pampered 
medallist  at  Baker  Street,  or  Bingley  Hall,  astonishes  wondering  citicens  by  con- 
descendbg  to  eat  a  portion  of  his  bed. 

Nor  is  this  an  abnormal  condition  of  things.  Any  one  who  will  visit  those 
beautiful  southern  counties,  celebrated  by  Cobbett  in  his  *'  Karal  Rides,"  where 
picturesque  little  homesteads  are  dotted  about  the  country,  and  the  sound  of  the 
flail  may  yet  be  heard,  will  find  the  fatting  cattle  standing  by  turns  at  the  barn 
door,  disposing  of  each  choice  handful  as  it  is  put  forth,  and  when  duly  satisfied 
retiring  to  the  shed  to  chew  the  cud,  showing  every  sign  of  content  and  enjoy- 
ment, f 

The  yards  of  the  smaller  farmers,  as  yet  untouched  by  modem  innovation, 
often  display  an  interesting  picture  of  neatness  and  economical  contrivance. 
That  look  of  comfort  pervades  them,  which  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
well  being  of  stock,  and  without  which  the  "  Tables  of  Nutrition  will  be  studied 
in  vain. 

*  The  ezaet  weight  of  water  left  in  the  dang  cannot  easily  be  estimated,  as  a  portion  evapo- 
rates and  some  runs  off;  bnt  if  116  tons  per  annam  fall  on  a  yard  50  feet  by  40  feet,  and  if 
eight  SQch  yards  are  needed  for  50  head  of  stook,  and  if  the  dang  be  exposed  daring  6  months 
of  average  rain-fidl,  the  535  tons  of  dang  will  be  soaked  by  464  tons  of  water  — H.  £. 

t  This  piotnre  bebngs  to  the  poetry  of  agriealtare.  No  doabt  the  beet-fed  beast  delights  in 
an  ccoa^ional  lock  of  straw,  which  doabtless  is  of  great  service,  directly  to  digestion,  and 
indirectly  to  nutriiion ;  bat  he  likes  it  as  the  citiien  does  his  plain  boiled  potato  viA  hit  tUak, 
or  the  northern  toarist  his  thin  oatmeal  cake,  or  single  saaoerfall  of  porridge  toiik  ertmn.  Bat 
oar  aathor  shows  plainly,  farther  on,  that  he  does  not  overrate  straw  as  the  mainstay  of  a  diet- 
ary, nor  does  he  seem  to  consider  the  natnral  form  of  straw  to  be  the  most  available  form  for  the 
ffenerd  parposes  of  nmtrition*  The  hint  on  "  comfort"  which  follows  is  a  word  in  season.— 
P.H.P. 
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The  analyses  appended  to  this  paper  show  that  straw  of  various  kinds  contains 
rather  more  of  the  muscle  and  flesh  producing  substances,  and  considerably 
more  of  those  which  furnish  heat  and  fat,  than  turnips.  A  ton  of  straw  contains 
more  food  than  a  ton  of  roots.  But  if  cattle  are  fed  on  the  latter  alone  they  will 
thrive,*  and  on  the  former  store  stock  will  barely,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
tain their  condition.  This  proves  nothiDg  as  to  comparative  value,  but  it  proves 
that  the  elements  of  nutrition  must  not  only  exist,  but  they  must  exist  in  an 
available  form. 

An  ox  fed  on  oil-cake  alone  would  shortly  die.  because  the  elements  of  nutri- 
tion would  not  be  presented  to  him  in  an  available  form.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  oil- cake  presented  in  some  other  form  could  not  be  digested.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  straw ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  from  the  fact  of  an  ox 
requiring  so  much  bulk  in  his  food,  that  straw  might  be  employed  to  supply  that 
need. 

Straw  is  a  cheap  article  with  which  to  distend  the  stomach,  and  we  ought  to 
use  it  in  just  such  proportions  as  we  find,  by  experience,  it  can  be  profitably  used, 
as  a  substitute  for  other  and  more  expensive  food.  There  are  two  main  elements 
in  our  calculation :  cost  of  food,  and  value  of  beef  produced.  There  is  another  : 
value  of  the  manure.  But  although  nitrogenous  and  other  elements  are  worth 
something  as  manure,  they  are  worth  more  in  the  shape  of  meat.  Cattle  should 
be  fed,  therefore,  so  that  as  little  as  possible  goes  into  the  manure.  In  other 
words,  the  food  should  be  given  in  such  a  form  that  the  animal  can  appropriate 
the  maximum  of  its  most  valuable  constituents. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  do  not  use  straw  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for 
some  portion  of  the  more  costly  articles  of  diet.  Perhaps  its  more  general  use, 
in  this  way,  is  as  food  for  store  cattle  in  combination  with  roots.  If  20  lbs.  of 
straw  and  1  cwt.  of  roots  cause  an  ox  to  thrive  as  fast  as  2  cwt.  of  roots,  then 
there  will  be  a  gain  to  the  feeder  by  using  the  former. 

8.    d. 

Oost  of  2  cwt.  of  roots  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton  •  • =    0    9 

Cost  of  1  cwt.  of  roots • =  4^  >  ^    ^ . 

And  20  lbs.  of  straw  ot  IZ.  per  ton  =  nearly 2|  ^  "    ^^ 

Gain Q    2f 

This  is  a  saving  of  26^  per  cent,  nearly. 

It  is  a  common  plan  in  gracing  districts,  where  roots  are  scarce,  to  feed  store 
cattle  on  about  20  lbs.  of  straw  and  3  lbs.  of  bean  meal.  I  have  found  them  do 
better  on  straw,  with  roots  instead  of  meal,  even  when  the  supply  of  roots  did 
not  exceed  i  cwt.  per  head  per  day.  Cattle  wintered  on  straw  and  meal  only 
become  **  hide  bound"  with  staring  eoats. 

•  Sorely  not  alone  T  When  was  this  ever  put  to  the  proof  ?  Farmen,  talking  in  a  loo«« 
Way,  may  haye  boosted  of  fattiog  beasts  on  turnips  alone,  bat  this  was  most  probably  effsctei 
in  well  littered  yards ;  bo  that  they  spoke  taking  us  mcaunt  of  the  straw  consamed  in  additios 
Ihe  value  of  which,  as  an  auxiliary,  is  suflSciently  indicated  in  the  previous  poge.— -P.  H.  F. 
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The  cheapest,  though  not  probably  the  most  economical,  plan  of  feeding  store 
cattle  is  to  give  them  whole  roots,  and  to  put  the  straw,  uncut,  into  racks,  mak- 
ing them,  in  fact,  cut  and  prepare  their  own  food.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is 
the  danger  of  choking  an  animal  by  a  small  root,  or  a  portion  of  one,  stickmg  in 
the  throat.  There  is  great  risk  of  such  an  accident  when  the  roots  are  small  and 
hard.  Mangold,  being  soft  and  usually  larger  than  turnips  and  Swedes,  may 
be  given  with  comparative  safety.  Store  aninals  fed  in  this  way  will  do  well, 
and  perhaps  as  well  as  on  prepared  food,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  more 
perfect  mastication  and  deglutition  of  food  when  taken  slowly. 

It  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  thrashiog  by  flail  that  the  straw  came  daOy 
from  the  barn  into  the  racks  as  it  WdS  wanted.  Under  the  present  system  it  will 
generally  be  found  more  convenient  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  straw  slack  into  chaff 
at  a  leisure  time,  and  store  it  away  for  future  use.  It  is  quite  indispensable  to 
store  it  in  a  place  free  from  damp,  for  unless  kept  perfectly  sweet  it  will  disorder 
the  stock,  and  will  not  be  eaten  with  relish. 

A  cheap  and  excellent  floor  for  a  chaff  house  is  made  with  asphalle  ;  and  un- 
less the  site  is  particularly  dry,  the  interior  walls  should  have  a  coating  of  the 
same  material,  reaching  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  cost  of  cutting  straw  into  chaff  with  a  machine  driven  by  horse  gear  is  6«» 
per  ton.  And  it  costs  quite  as  much  to  cut  it  by  steam  power,  unless  other  ma- 
chinery, covering  part  of  the  expense,  is  driven  at  the  same  time.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  a  saving  of  2s,  per  ton  may  be  effected.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  steaming  straw  renders  it  more  wholesome.  On 
trial  I  find  that  a  large  apparatus  with  two  "  pans''  will  steam  250  bushels, 
weighing  1626  lbs ,  in  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  7^.  6d,  per  ton.  This  quantity  would 
be  sufficient  for  90  head  of  cattle,  supposing  each  to  receive  1 8  lbs.  daily.  The 
expense  of  steaming  a  smaller  quantity  is  much  greater  in  proportion,  as  the  coat 


*  Details  of  ocst  of  ohaff-oattiDflr : — 

£  t.   d, 

Imantofeed 0  2    0 

1  man  to  supply  him 0  18 

2  men  to  straighten  the  hay  or  straw 0  3    4 

1  man  to  remove  ohaff  to  ohaff-hoose 0  18 

1  man  to  drive  horses • 0  2    0 

2  to  briog  hay  or  straw  ficom  the  stack  to  machine. 0  3    4 

1  horse  for  ditto 0  2    0 

3  horses  to  work  by  turns,  two  at  a  time 0  6    0 

For  use  of  oha£f  cutter  and  horse-gear  (10  per  cent  on  251,  if  used  once  a 

wetk) 0  10 

£13    0 
If  4  tons  are  cut  in  a  day  the  cost  is  5«.  M.  per  ton ;  it  would,  however,  te  a  long  day's  woi^  to 
eat  that  quantity  into  short  chaff  fit  for  feeding  eatile  with  a  2*  horse  gear.    If  allowance  be  made 
for  short  days  in  winter,  when  chaff  is  most  in  use,  and  for  the  interruptions  which  sometimes 
occur,  6s.  per  ton  is  not  too  high  an  estimata— H.  B. 
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of  ftiel  and  attendance  cannot  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  qnantitj  of 
straw  steamed. 

The  expense  of  this  process  is  yery  much  redaoed,  when  the  waste  steam  of  a 
fixed  engine  can  be  employed. 

If  it  cost  6s  per  ton  to  cnt  straw  into  chaff,  and  an  additional  7^.  6d,  per  ton  to 
steam  it,  then  it  may  well  be  doabted  whether  the  cost  of  preparation  is  warranted 
by  the  value  of  the  article  when  prepared. 

Straw  with  its  40  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre  is,  at  the  best,  anything  but  digestible. 
And  we  know  of  no  available  m^^thod  for  converting  this  fibre  into  food.  Steam- 
ing does  not  appear  to  do  much  for  it  except  to  make  it  palatable  ;  and  I  believe, 
the  advantages  derived  from  steaming  may  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost,  by  fer- 
mentation with  pulped  roots. 

Fattini^  cattle  can  readily  be  induce  1  to  eat  from  10  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  straw-chaff 
by  mixing  it  with  their  cake  or  corn.  Either  fatting  or  store  cattle  will  eat  any 
kind  ot  chaff  when  mixed  and  fermented  with  pulped  roots.  My  cows  are  at  the 
present  time  eating  18  lbs.  each  daily  of  straw-chaff  prepared  by  this  method; 
and  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  eat  rape-cake,  which  otherwise 
they  w<  uld  not  touch,  by  grinding  it  small  and  mixing  it  into  the  heap  of  pulped 
roots  and  chaff 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  different  sorts  of  straw,  any  kind  saved  in  good 
condition  is  better  than  any  other  kind  at  all  damaged.  If  at  all  injured,  it  should 
be  condt^innel  for  litter ;  none  but  the  best  should  be  given  to  stock.  The  nearer 
it  approaches  to  ripeness  when  cut,  the  less  wholesome  and  nutritious  it  is. 

Cattle  prefer  oatstrav,  or  barley-straw  with  clover  in  it,  and  both  are  excellent 
fodder.  Pea  haulm  is  eagerly  eaten  by  sheep,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  the  racks 
of  horses  and  store  cattle  in  the  winter  months.  On  sheep-farms  every  handful 
should  he  saved  for  the  ewes  and  store  flock. 

Bean  haulm  is  frequently  exposed  too  long  in  the  field,  but  if  carted  in  good 
condiiior,  it  should  be  carefully  saved  and  cut  into  ch^ff.  For  although  cattle 
and  horses  will  eat  it  from  racks  during  the  winter  months,  they  will  waste  a  por- 
tion. Oo  dairy-f»irms  bean-straw  is  especially  useful  for  the  cows,  and  may  be 
made  paUtable  by  fermenting  with  pulped  roots.     ( 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  well- fed  cattle,  kept  in  open  yards,  will  eat  more 
straw  du  ing  the  winter  months  than  other  cattle  kept  under  the  warm  shelter  of 
a  roof.  The  careful  manager  saves  his  stock  of  bean-straw  until  the  cold  weather 
sets  ID  knowing  that  at  that  season  its  bitter  flavor  will  be  disregarded. 

During  the  present  winter  I  compared  the  quantity  of  mixed  hay  and  straw- 
chaff  eaten  by  six  oxen,  fiattened  in  a  warm  cattie-hoasCt  with  that  consumed  by 
cattle  of  khe  same  age  and  breed  in  an  adjoining  yard.  Each  lot  was  fed  alike  in 
respect  of  com  and  roots,  and  as  much  chaff  was  given  as  they  would  eat  Those 
in  the  house  ate  14  lbs.,  and  the  others  18  lbs.  daily;  showing  a  difference  of 
nearly  a  fourth  less  carbonaceous  food,  required  by  cattle  when  kept  in  a  condition 
of  artifioisl  warmth. 

ThiB  fact  indicates  the  value  of  straw  for  maintaining  animal  warmth.    It  would 
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require  a  long  coarse  of  experiments  to  ascertaia  its  value  as  compared  with  hay 
and  other  articles  of  food.  The  results  of  experiments  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
unlike.  They  are  affected  by  the  age  and  breed  of  the  animal,  by  the  kind  of 
food  used  in  connection  with  the  straw,  by  temperature  and  other  circumstances. 
When  animals  are  much  exposed  to  cold  it  may  be  right  to  give  them  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  straw,  and  but  little  hay,  in  their  food ;  but  it  dees  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  right  to  giro  the  same  quantity  and  proportions,  on  removing  the 
cattle  to  a  warm  house.  We  have  already  seen  that  when  kept  warm  they  re- 
quire less  carbonaceous  food. 

Straw  is  not  sufficiently  digestible  and  nutritious  to  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
food  of  young  animals. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  known  value  of  straw  as  an  article  of  food,  I  now 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  in  his  own  particular  case  he  cannot  profit- 
ably convert  more  of  it  into  meat. 

OomponHon  of  Whsat'Straw,  air-dried.    From  Mobton's  **  Cyclopaedia.'' 

Nitrogenized,  or  muscle-producing  substances 1'86 

SubstaDces  free  from  nitrogen,  heat  and  fat  producing  substances 26 -34 

Insoluble  substances 41  22 

Mineral  substances 459 

Water 26  00 

•  10000 

Barley-straw.    From  Mobton's  '<  Cyclopssdia.'' 

Nitrogenized  substances • 1*70 

Free  from  nitrogen,  soluble  and  ins  luble • • 82*12 

Mineral 6*24 

Water 10  94 

100  00 

OatMraw,    By  Boussingault. 

Nitrogenized • 1*8 

Non-nitrogenized,  soluble  •  • 22-1 

do               insoluble  • 43  8 

Mineral 3*6 

Water ►  28  7 

lOO'GO 

Pea-etraw.    By  Boussxngault. 

Nitrogenized • 1256 

Non-nitrogenized,  soluble • •-  21*93 

do              insoluble ••.-  47-52 

Mioeral 6  00 

Water 12  00 

lOOOt 
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Bean-straw.    By  Wat,  "  Royal  Agricaltural  Society's  Journal." 

Moisture 14*47 

Albuminous  matter 16  38 

Oil  or  fatty  matter • 2-23 

Woody  fibre 25*84 

Starch,  gum,  Sco • • 31*63 

Mineral • • •  •  •  •  • 9.46 

100*00 
Rye-straw.    By  Bousbikgault. 

Nitrogenized • •  •  •  t^ 1*52 

Non-nitrogenized,  soluble # 37*10 

do              insoluble 39*75 

Mineral • 2*93 

Water 18  70 

100  00 

Clover-hay. 

Nitrogenous 10*29 

Non-nitrogenous 62  63 

Mineral «•• 6  08 

Water 2100 

10000 

While  Turnips f  Swedes^  Mangolds  (by  Yoelckbr),  and  Carries. 

White  TnrDipB.     Swedes.         Oarrots.   HaDgolds. 

Nitrogenous M43            1'443            1*48  1-81 

Non-nitrogenous 7*799            8*474          1161  1119 

Ash -628              '623              -81  -96 

Water 90430          89-460          86*10  8604 

100000      100*000      10000  leooo 

Oosfield,  Hoisted. 


From  the  conflictiDg  opinions  of  scientific  men,  based  on  chemical  analysis,  as 
to  both  the  feeding  and  manuring  value  of  straw,  and  the  almost  contradictory 
statements  of  other  writers  on  this  subject,— the  large  promises  of  direct  profit 
held  out  by  some  from  the  combination  of  straw  chafif  with  richer  food  in  cattle 
feeding,  contrasted  with  the  assertions  of  others  that  however  high  may  be  the 
true  theoretic  value  of  straw  for  feeding,  still  it  will  not  answer  io  buy  rich  food 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  straw-chaff, — we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  the  author  of  the  present  Essay. 

Tli3  iiii^H'^sb  ssrv  ice  which  can  be  at  present  rendered  to  agriculture  is,  perhaps, 
21B 
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that  of  the  practical  man  who,  informiDg  his  mind,  and  shaping  his  observations 
by  the  Ught  of  scicDtific  speculation,  will  address  himself  methodically  t.  put 
things  to  the  proof  under  his  own  eye ;  testing,  measuring,  and  weighing,  not 
estimatlDg  results,  yet  making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  which  disturbing 
causes  exercise  on  the  average  result  as  compared  with  the  maximum  eflfect  which 
can  be  produced  at  some  short  and  picked  moment  of  time. 

In  this  sense  our  author  seems  to  be  truly  practical,  and  if  he  leans  a  little  to 
the  old-fashioned  side,  that  is  the  safe  side  for  him  who  is  not  unwilling  to  test 
and  try  well  recommended  novelties.  If  his  estimates  dififer  from  those  of  other 
recent  writers,  they  may  perhaps  be  found  to  square  with  a  sober  view  of  average 
results,  when  others  are  rashly  generalizing  from  exceptional  cases. 

These  pages  are  fully  as  valuable  for  the  suggestions  they  offer  as  for  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  arrive.  Our  author,  indeed,  gives  us  full  means  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  manure  which  may  be  made  under  a  given  course  of  feeding 
in  boxes  or  in  covered  yards,  in  which  respect  his  calculations  may  be  of  great 
service  in  aiding  us  to  arrive  at  a  standard  for  the  composition  and  value  of  farm- 
yard manure, — a  standard  with  which  all  other  qualities  of  such  manure  must 
ultimately  be  compared  and  measured.  But  boxes  and  covered  yards  are  hitherto 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  When,  however,  he  comes  to  the  point  which 
most  materially  affects  the  majority  of  farmers,  how  far  this  problem  is  modified 
when  the  cattle  are  fed  in  open  yards,  or  even  when  the  litter  is  thrown  out  from 
stalls  into  such  yards,  our  author  does  not  venture  to  clench  his  statement ;  he 
has,  however,  at  my  suggestion,  appended  a  note  to  his  original  Essay,  in  which 
he  calculates  approximately  that  the  rainfall  would  add  464  tons  of  water  to  the 
5S5  tons  of  manure  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  fall. 

This  estimate  is,  however,  subject  to  deductions;  first,  for  overflow  from  the 
yards,  and,  secondly,  from  the  effects  of  evaporation.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  assumed  dimensions  of  the  yards  are  very  small,  such  as  are  not 
often  found  except  in  connection  with  modern  buildings,  where  waste  from  over- 
flow is  carefully  guarded  against.  If  the  buildings  were  old-fashioned,  the  area 
of  the  yards  would  probably  be  much  larger,  and  the  drippings  from  the  roof 
would  add  considerably  to  the  direct  rainfall ;  these  two  sources  of  an  increased 
supply  of  water  would  probably  compensate  for  the  overflow.  Very  little  is 
known  as  to  the  amount  of  evaporation  arising  from  a  bed  of  straw,  the  top  of 
which  is  comparatively  dry ;  but,  as  the  surface  exposed  is  but  small,  and  the 
situation  sheltered,  the  loss  of  moisture  from  this  cause  is  probably  not  great, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  Taking  Mr.  Evershed's  calculatioa  as  it 
stands,  without  abatement,  200  tons  of  litter  would,  in  open  yards,  furnish  989, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  1000  tons  of  manure.  Considering,  therefore,  that  he 
calculates  the  amount  of  rainfall  for  yards  only  of  such  moderate  area  as  seem 
best  adapted  to  improved  modern  practice,  it  may  be  reckoned  that,  in  the  larger 
old-fashioned  yards,  the  weight  of  manure  to  be  carted  is  d<  ubled  by  the  rainfall.* 

*  The  result  will  be  the  same  if  we  allow  for  the  employment  of  a  vnaUer  nnmber  of  yardu, 
and,  oonatquently,  fewer  head  of  stock  kept  for  a  hngtr  period.    Four  yards  filled  the  whole 
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Tills  conclosion  will  be  confirmed  by  regarding  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view  ;  that  of  the  quantity  of  manure  commonly  reckoned  on  as  ready  for  use  on 
a  farm  of  a  given  size.  If  reference  be  m-  de  either  to  the  requirements  of  old- 
fashioned  covenants  when  they  prescribed  the  quantities  of  dung  to  be  applied  in 
the  course  of  the  rotation,  or  the  estimates  of  practical  men  when  they  theorized 
on  the  quantity  of  manure  proper  to  be  applied  to  each  crop,  it  will  appear  that,  a 
liberal  allowance  being  made  for  the  bulk  of  straw  grown  per  acre,  that  amount 
must  be  increased  four-fold  at  least  to  supply  the  amount  of  dung  required. 

But  not  to  refer  to  bygone  estimates,  I  will  only  note  that  Mr  Morton,  in  his 
recent  article,  vol.  xix.  of  Journal,  p.  464,  speaking  of  the  horse  labor  performed 
on  Whitfield  farm,  speaks  of  1200  tons  of  dung  being  carted  where  only  120  acres 
of  corn  are  grown.  This  would  give  10  tons  of  dung  as  the  produce  of  one  acre 
of  straw ;  or,  supposing  the  litter,  as  assumed  above,  to  contribute  one-fifth  of 
the  bulk,  and  no  straw  at  all  to  be  consumed  otherwise  than  as  litter,  we 
should  require  for  this  result  an  average  yield  of  2  tons  of  straw  to 
the  acre  on  autumn  and  spring  corn  alike, — assuredly  a  very  high  aver- 
age. I  think,  therefore,  that  I  may  safely  infer  that  in  open  yards  the 
rainfall  nearly  doubles  the  bulk  of  the  manure:  the  excrements,  liquid 
and  solid,  repreeenting  6  cwt.  in  round  numbers, 
the  litter  ••  4    "  "  " 

the  rainfall       "  10    "  "  " 

in  the  composition  of  1  ton  of  manure. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  by  using  covered  yards  we  do  not  so  much  diminish  the 
quantity  of  manure  which  a  farm  can  produce  as  alter  the  proportions  of  its  con- 
stituent elements :  in  this  latter  case  the  litter  furnishes  less  than  one- fourth  of  the 
bulk,  so  that  200  tons  of  litter  would  provide  for  860  toDS  of  manure ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  amount  of  the  excrements,  liquid  and  solid,  would  be  doubled 
to  attain  this  result,  and  the  rain-water  removed. 

It  may  be  intercBting  to  consider  what  the  size  of  a  farm  must  commonly  be 
which  can  furnish  200  tons  of  straw  for  litter,  after  other  demands  have  been  sat- 
isfied. The  following  calculations  are  made  mainly  for  a  light  land  farm,  under 
the  four-course  system,  as  it  is  chiefly  on  such  soils  that  a  great  breadth  of  straw 
is  grown  ;  and  certainly  for  such  the  ig^orth  of  straw,  whether  as  fodder  or  litter, 
has  a  special  importance.  On  these  soils  200  acres  of  corn  would  probably  be 
required  to  furnish  200  tons  of  straw  for  litter ;  nor,  if  we  attempt  to  strike  an 
average  for  the  whole  kingdom,  will  these  proportions  be  much  changed.  For 
first,  as  to  wheat- straw,  Stephens,  vol.  i.  1991,  cites  1  ton  7  cwt.  as  Arthur 
Young's  estimate,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  weaker  soils.  He  then  quotes 
Scotch  authorities,  giving  1  ton  5  cwt.  and  1  ton  76  lbs.  per  imperial  acre  as  the 
results  of  their  experience ;  and  concludes  by  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  1 
ton  per  imperial  acre  is  too  high  an  average  for  Scotland. 

year  round  would,  of  course,  give  ihe  Bame  reeult  ub  eight  used  only  during  six  months. 
P  ractiealiy,  soiue  modification  wiU  be  made  for  the  sake  of  ecooomizing  bulldiogs,  if  not  labor; 
but,  ikmretieaUy,  it  la  easiest  to  carry  oat  these  ealeulationa  on  the  author's  original  hypothesis. 
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Mr.  Morton,  in  one  of  his  latest  papers  on  the  forces  used  in  agricullure,  has 
estimated  an  acre  of  a  good  ifheat  crop,  tied  in  sheayes,  at  6,000  lbs.,  "which 
seems  to  be  a  well-considered  and  just  estimate.  Now  if  of  this  there  be  of 
grain  8  sacks,  weighing  18  st.  each,  the  com  alone  would  weigh  18  cwts.  or 
2,000  lbs.  nearly,  leaving  3,000  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  straw^  or  nearly  1  ton 
7  cwt. ;  a  result  coinciding  exactly  with  that  of  Arthur  Young.* 

With  respect  to  barley  and  oat  straw,  Stephens's  estimates  place  them  at  about 
two- thirds  and  three-fourths,  respectively,  of  the  bulk  of  wheat  straw  grown  per 
acre,  or  1 8  cwt.  and  20^  cwt.  respectively. 

We  may  therfore  safely  assumi  on  the  average^  that  one  acre  of  wheat  and  one 
acre  of  spring  corn  together  will  not  jield  more  than  2  tons  10  cwt.  of  straw,  or 
250  tons  from  200  acres  of  corn. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  sources  of  demand  upon  the  straw- 
stack  besides  that  of  litter. 

First  we  have  cart  horses,  consuming  cut  chaff: — our  author  speaks  of  10  such 
horses  ;  this  would  not  be  an  adequate  number  for  the  extent  of  arable  land  we 
are  contemplating  :  13  would  probably  be  required  on  an  easy -working  light  soil 

but  if  beasts  on  the  average  consume  as  much  straw  in  the  shape  of  fodder  as 

horses,  the  result  will  be  the  same  for  10  horses  and  40  beasts  as  it  would  be  for 
13  horses  and  37  beasts. 

I  find  upon  inquiry  that  in  my  cart  stables  there  was  consumed,  besides  com 
and  a  moderate  allowance  of  hay,  by  the  young  horses  10  lbs.  per  day,  and  by 
some  older  mares  15  lbs.  of  cut  wheat  straw  and  barley  chaff. 

In  winter  the  allowance  of  hay  would  be  occasionally  diminished,  and  consid- 
erably more  straw  eaten  in  consequence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  short  stuff  from 
the  barley- thrashing  contributes  considerably  to  the  subsistence  of  the  horses, 
and  spares  cut  chaff,  whether  it  may  have  been  taken  into  account  in  the  bulk  of 
the  barley  crop,  or  not. 

Now  if  10  horses  consumed  10  lbs.  a-piece  of  chaff  daily  during  say  8  months  o 
30  days  (240  days),  they  would  consume  10  tons  14  cwt.  in  all.  I  calculate 
therefore  that  they  consume  at  least  1  ton  of  straw  a-piece  in  the  course  of  the 
year  as  cut  chaff. 

Next,  in  the  case  of  cow  stock,  when  these  are  economically  fed,  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is  large,  not  less  than  1  ton  per 
head  of  straw  should  be  assigned  to  them  as  food  ,*  for  a  cow  having  little  else  to 
live  upon  will  consume  nearly  40  lbs.  a- day  of  straw.  Growing  steers  or  heifers, 
moderately  supplied  with  corn  or  cake  (say  3  or  4  lbs.)  and  roots  without  hay, 
would  probably  consume  half  this  quantity  of  straw.  Our  author  speaks  of  14 
and  1 8  lbs.  of  half  hay  half  straw  chaff  as  consumed  by  fatting  oxen  under  cover,  or 

*  It  is  Dot  clearly  stated  ^vheiher  reaped  or  mown  sheaves  are  intended,  but  this,  though  im- 
portant in  itself,  does  not  bo  imniediatvly  affcct  the  object  now  in  view  as  might  at  firdt  eight 
appear,  because  if  the  ftorm  hca  net  an  ample  supply  of  "  haulm"  for  stDring  roots  and  other 
purposes,  a  greater  deduction  will  have  to  bs  made  from  the  total  supply  of  strciw  to  meet  these 
demands. 
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in  open  yards.  Mr.  HorsfalPs  cows  appear  to  be  supplied  with  about  10  lbs.  of 
wheat  or  oat  straw  per  day,  besides  bean  straw  and  from  about  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of 
hay.  From  these  and  like  premises  I  conclude  that  cattle  will,  on  the  average,  eat 
with  advantage  10  lbs.  per  day  of  straw  chaff  for  say  8  months,  or  240  days ;  or 
1  ton  1  owt.  in  the  year. 

The  question  further  arises,  how  much  straw  will  be  profitably  consumed  by 
sheep  where  a  feeding  flock  is  kept  on  400  acres  of  arable  ? 

I  do  not,  on  a  hasty  reference  to  Mr.  Bond's  excellent  paper  on  Slock  Farming 
(read  before  the  Central  Farmer's  Club  in  1858),  find  any  distinct  answer  to  this 
question  ;  but  the  perusal  of  this  paper  led  me  to  note  in  my  own  book,  the  diet- 
ary of  my  flock  of  13  score  of  ewes  and  lambs  at  the  end  of  March,  1859. 
The  ewes  were  then  eating  five  fans  of  chaff  with  1  sack  of  malt-combs ;  the 
lambs  went  forward,  and  had  4  stone  of  meal  a-day  besides.  The  fan  repre- 
sented approximately  6  bushels  of  6  lbs.  each,  or  36  lbs.  ;  so  that  the  ewes  ate 
180  lbs.  a-day,  or  nearly  f  lb.  a-piece.  Such  an  allowance,  continued  over  100 
days,  would  require,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  8  tons  of  straw.  Besides  the  ewes  I 
had  about  120  ewe  hoggets,  which  probably  ate  nearly  ^  lb.  of  cut  chaff,  when 
the  old  ewe  ate  f  lb.  per  day  ;  100  such  hoggets  would,  at  that  rate,  eat  5,000  lbs. 
in  100  dajs,  or  upwards  of  2  tons.  80  fatiing  wethers  also  consumed  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  cut  straw  chaff  with  their  cake  ;  but  as  the  amount  of  straw 
chaff  eaten  by  sheep  varies  very  much  with  the  weather  and  the  temperature,  I 
shall  content  myself  by  asserting  that  8  tons  of  straw  may  be  economically  used 
during  the  winter,  for  sheep  feeding,  on  a  farm  of  400  acres  of  arable  land> 
where  a  breeding  flock  is  kept. 

Thus  we  shall  require  for  the  fodder  of  50  head  of  large  stock,  whether  horses 

or  beasts,  at  least 50  tons. 

For  sheep 8   " 

For  storing  roots,  when  wheat  is  reaped,  waste  from  thatching,  mak- 
ing foundation  of  stacks,  &c.,  say.  •  •  •  • • 5  ** 

Total 63  tons  of 

straw  ;  or  fully  the  excess  over  200  tons  which  200  acres  of  average  corn  can  be 
expected  to  produce. 

This  note,  like  the  statements  which  prompted  it,  is  intended  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  conclusive  ;  for  throughout  we  are  only  opening,  not  deciding,  the 
important  question  of  the  proper  use  of  straw  on  a  farm. 

The  article  before  us  does  not  profess  to  dispose  of  the  scientific  question  of  the 
value  of  straw  for  fodder  by  calculations  based  on  chemical  analysis ;  neither 
can  it  appeal  to  well-conducted  experiments,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  values  of  (say)  hay  and  straw,  whether  bean  or  white  straw, 
in  combination  with  cake  and  roots.  These  remain  among  the  desiderata  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  scientific  debate  seems  to  lie  chiefly  within  the  following  limits  : 

No  very  broad  or  permanent  distinction  appears  to  exist  between  wheat,  barley» 
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and  oat  straw;  that  variety  which  is  most  ooDgenial  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
each  district  seems  to  be  most  palatable  and  m  st  nutriticus  for  the  use  of  stock 
in  that  district.  The  amount  of  water  in  well-harvested  straw  seems  to  vary 
from  10  to  about  14  per  cent.  ;*  the  mineral  ash  from  about  5  to  7  per  cent 
The  two  together  may  be  taken  to  contain  a^  out  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  substance.  Of  the  remainder  some  state  less  than  2  per  cent.,  others 
more  than  3  per  cent.,  to  consist  of  albumen,  or,  as  others  write,  albuminous 
matter.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a  mean  estimate.f  There  is 
besides  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  variously  stated  at  from  ^  to  |  of  a  lb.  per  cent. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  that  recently  Professor  Nebbitt  stated  at  the  Far- 
mer's Club,  that  2  per  cent.,  or  even  1  per  cent.,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  oil 
that  could  be  found  in  wheat  straw ;  the  above  differences,  therefore,  lie  wiihin 
narrow  limits. 

But  we  have  a  residue  of  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  it  is 
about  the  feeding  value  of  this  matter  that  the  conflict  of  opinion  really  takes 
place. 

On  the  one  side  it  is  urged  that  the  chief  part  of  this  matter  is  woody  fibre,  of 
little  value,  only  one  tenth  thereof  being  soluble  in  water,  or  capable  of  being 
digested ;  on  the  other  side,  that  about  half  of  these  substances  exist  in  the  form 
of  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  capable  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  of  imme- 
diate use  for  the  supply  of  the  organs  of  respiration  as  far  as  is  required,  besides 
being  further  available  for  the  formation  of  fat. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  even  to  ^tate  the  theories,  accord- 
ing to  which  starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar,  or  either  of  these  into  fat, 
within  the  animal  economy.  Certain  chemical  agents  are  more  efficacious  than 
simple  water  in  rendering  these  carbonaceous  substances  soluble  ;  and  there  fnay 
be  juices  in  the  animal  economy,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  that  produce  results 
analogous  to  these  within  the  stomach  of  the  animal ;  moreover,  some  chemical 
processes,  such  as  that  of  fermentation,  if  not  carried  too  far,  may  assist  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  digestive  process  within.  It  may  be  that  the  admixture  of 
some  other  kinds  of  food  with  straw  may  conduce  to  the  development  of  these 
gastric  juices,  and  to  some  extent  exercise  a  condimental  influence  on  the  digestive 
process. 

Practical  men  long  ago  liked  to  have  the  straw  chaff  for  the  cart  horses  stored 
some  time  before  use,  so  that  it  underwent  a  gentle  heating.  This  process  is  now 
often  carried  further,  whether  by  the  bruising  of  the  clover  or  grass  and  weeds 
which  grow  together  with  the  barley  in  the  thrashing,  or  by  the  admixture  of 
water  or  small  quantities  of  green  clover  or  roots  with  the  chaff  when  cut. 

But  however  capable  of  digestion  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  straw  may  be  in 

•  If  ftD  exceptional  analysis  gives  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  water,  this  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  early  cutting  or  want  cf  the  usual  stacking. 

t  Stephens,  when  estimating  the  straw  crop  of  an  imperial  acre  of  wheat  at  3,090  lbs.,  speaks 
of  40  lbs.  (1.33;  per  cent,  of  gluten,  a  low  estimate  ;  whilst  he  assigns  to  **  oil  or  fav"  100  lbs. 
(or  25  per  cent.)  a  high  estimate.  ^  j 
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themselves  ;  however  we  may  be  learning  to  assist  nature,  by,  in  some  rude  man- 
ner, cooking  this  food  ;  however  even  the  admixture  of  other  kinds  of  food  with 
straw  may  aid  the  process  of  digestion  as  well  as  of  nutrition,  yet  truly  scientifie 
men  must  hesitate  before  they  admit  that  by  som^  unseen  unexplained  process 
the  obedient  particles  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  <kc.,  actually  do  fly  hither  and  thither, 
and  re-arrange  themselves  just  as  we  should  wish  them  to  do,  for  the  formation 
of  fat  and  oil ;  whilst  practical  men,  however  decidedly  they  may  affirm  that  cut 
straw  mixed  with  other  food  m  serviceable  already,  however  hopeful  they  may  be 
that  further  knowledge  and  experience  will  render  it  more  serviceable,  can  hardly* 
from  the  results  of  their  experience,  support  those  estimates  of  the  value  of  com- 
mon straw,  which  are  based  on  the  above-named  theories  of  nutrition  :  we  can- 
not speak  of  oil  and  fat,  starch  and  sugar,  as  certainly  convertible  substances— if 
not  convertible  terms. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  worth  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  straw, 
but  there  is  perhaps  a  more  important  because  a  more  valuable  kind  of  straw, 
that  of  beans  and  peas,  still  to  be  noticed— the  former  kind  being  specially 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  greater  breadth  that  is  grown. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  Professor  Way's  analysis  of  bean  straw,  as 

given  by  Mr.  Horsfall  in  his  Essay,  with  two  analyses  of  hay  derived  from  the 

same  source. 

Bean  straw.  Hay,  Ut  Crop.  Hay,  2d  Crop. 

Moisture 14.47  12.02  1187 

Albuminous  matters 1 6.38  9.24  9.84 

Oil  and  fatty  matters 2.23  2.68  6.84 

Starch  and  gum 31.63  39.76  42.26 

Woody  fibre 26.84  27.41  19.77 

Mineral  matter 9.46  8.90  ^A^ 

100.00  100  00  100.00 

In  these  analyses  several  points  are  worthy  of  notice.  First,  the  general  sim- 
ilarity of  the  constituents  of  the  bean  straw  and  the  first  crop  of  hay,  with  the 
important  exception  that  the  former  is  stated  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  albumin- 
ous matter,  against  only  9  in  the  latter ;  in  either  oase  a  quantity  widely  dififer- 
ing  from  the  2  or  3  per  cent,  assigned  to  such  substances  in  the  analyses  of 
wheat,  barley,  or  oat  straw. 

Again,  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  crop  of  hay  should  be  ob- 
served, because  it  probably  arose  from  the  latter  being  cut  before  it  arrived  at 
full  maturity ;  and  similar  variations  would  probably  be  found  in  the  straw  o^ 
cereals  if  cut  at  different  stages  of  their  growth.  The  increase  of  oil  and  fatty 
matter,  starch,  and  gum,  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  decrease  of  woody 
fibre,  is  very  instructive,  and  would  suggest  as  early  cutting  of  all  plants,  for  the 
sake  of  fodder,  as  is  compatible  with  the  maturity  of  the  grain. 

But  if,  according  to  analysis,  bean  straw  would  appear  to  approximate  to  the 
value  of  hay,  if  not  to  surpass  it,  how  comes  it  that  its  merits  have  not  been  more 
generally  recognized  and  appreciated  ? 
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The  best  answer  will  perhaps  be  found  by  pointing  to  the  somewhat  similar 
fate  of  rape-cake.  Until  Mr.  Pusey,  prompted  probably  by  the  teaching  of 
chemical  analysis,  advocated  the  use  of  rape- cake  as  food,  it  was  called  oil-dast, 
and  used  almost  ezclusively  as  manure. 

Mr.  Pusey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  examined  under  the  recognized 
heads  of  chemical  analysis,  it  was  equal  to  linseed,  then  the  only  oil-cake  in  use 
for  feeding,  in  its  constituents. 

The  practical  man  has  never  been  able  to  extract  as  much  virtue  out  of  it  as 
out  of  linseed-cake  (unless  it  be  for  dairy  purposes),  and  that  perhaps  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  its  heating  qualities  and  puogent  taste,  properties  of  which  the 
analysis  took  no  account.  And  yet  its  merits  for  food  are  so  far  recognized,  that 
some  farmers,  myself  among  the  number,  tbink  it  almost  a  sinful  waste  to  driU 
in  nice  fresh  rape-cake  as  manure. 

In  like  manner,  toughness  of  structure  acd  unpleasantness  of  flavor  may  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  bean  straw  ;  yet  the  first  objection  may  be  over- 
come, and  the  second  perhaps  even  converted  into  an  auxiliary,  in  like  manner  as 
so  many  acids  and  bitters  have  been  converted  into  stimulants. 

On  some  few  clay  farms,  where  roots  are  scarce  and  a  breeding  flock  is  kept, 
the  value  of  been  straw  has  been  partially  recognized  as  winter  stover  for  the 
ewes,  which,  however,  only  pick  over  the  dried  leaves  and  smaller  stalks  at  the 
barn  door ;  but  in  this  manner,  as  also  when  it  is  furnished  to  cart  horses  for 
winter  stover,  but  little  of  the  crop  is  consumed  as  food,  the  great  bulk  being  con- 
verted at  once  into  manure. 

No  observations  on  this  subject,  however  incomplete,  especially  if  they  would 
guard  against  exaggerated  estimates  as  to  the  convertibility  of  straw  into  flesh 
and  fat,  can  pass  without  notice  the  feeding  experiments  of  Mr.  Horsfall. 

That  gentleman  has  undoubtedly  had  great  success  with  his  stall-feediog,  on  a 
system  in  which  straw  plays  a  very  important  part ;  and  undoubtedly  he  has 
rendered  great  service  to  agriculture,  by  the  public-spirited  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  valuable  experience  to 
the  world  at  large. 

His  practice  combines  two  or  three  distinguishable  and  peculiar  features : 

1st  His  food  is  chiefly  steamed  ;  and  much  may  depend  on  the  sound  discre- 
tion eitiercised,  as  to  the  amount  both  of  moisture  and  of  heat  to  be  left  in  the 
mixture  at  feeding  time. 

When  I  have  known  the  steaming  process  to  be  imperfectly  tried,  the  animals 
became  restless,  and  the  food  passed  too  quickly  through  them,  probably  from 
want  of  due  precaution  in  these  respects. 

Again,  the  materials  used  by  him  under  the  denomination  of  straw  are  various, 
and  generally  blended  together ;  so  that  it  remains  uncertain  to  which,  or  to  the 
combination  of  which,  the  chief  merit  of  the  result  is  due. 

He  uses  wheat  straw ;  and,  again,  the  husks  of  the  oat  (not  oat-flight,  but  the 
husk  or  refuse  of  fine  oatmeal)  ;  and,  thirdly,  bean  straw. 

Speaking  from  conjecture,  I  should  assign  the  lowest  place  to  the  first-named 
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and  the  highest  to  the  last-named  ingredient,  with  an  inclination,  perhaps,  to 
attribute  the  most  benefit  to  that  element  which  has  been  tested  and  tried  the  least, 
in  accounting  for  an  unusually  successful  result. 

There  is  much  that  calls  for  further  investigation  in  these  experiments ;  but  we 
may  congratulate  Mr.  Horsfall  on  his  success,  and  try  to  emulate  it,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  comparison  of  attempts,  whether  successful  or  the  reverse,  will 
ultimately  disclose  the  point  on  which  success  hinges,  if,  as  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
that  result  be  attainable. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  economical  production  of  beef  cannot  be 
doubted  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  system  of  fattening  stock  at  a  loss,  with 
a  view  to  being  remunerated  by  an  increased  produce  of  grain,  seems  to  be  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  whilst  the  demand  for  meat  is  on  the  increase. 

The  more  a  man  feels  assured  that  statements  of  direct  profit  by  stall-feeding 
bullocks  will  not  bear  inspection,  or,  at  the  best,  only  apply  to  exceptional  cases, 
the  more  anxious  he  must  be  that  more  economical  methods  of  producing  beef 
should  be  recognized,  than  those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

If  we  would  see  how,  in  theory,  a  high  value  may  be  assigned  to  straw,  we 
need  only  take  the  hypothesis  that  it  contains  30,  or,  as  a  maximum,  40  per  cent* 
of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  dtc,  and  that  these  substances  are  worth  Id.  per  lb. 

One  ton  of  straw  would  then  contain  tVt  ^'  ^^^  ^^s*  ^^  starch,  &c.,  which  at 
Ic^.  per  lb.  would  give  us  the  following  value :  ^Vir  X  2240(f.  =  3  X  224i. 
=  ^aV  =  ^^^'  P^f  ^^  I  or,  in  the  case  of  40  per  cent,  of  gum,  starch,  dtc, 
T«  X  2240d.  =  4  X  224i.  =  *|ij*  =  76*.  nearly  per  ton. 

If  we  are  at  all  prepared  for  such  results,  we  shall  not  demur  to  the  phosphates 
in  straw  being  valued  quite  as  highly  as  when  they  are  found  in  any  other  form. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  improbability  of  any  practical  farmer  buymg  pot- 
ash at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

We  shall  hardly  pause  to  inquire  why  scientific  writers  are  not  now  content  with 
valuing  nitrogen  at  6d.  per  lb.,  the  price  it  bore  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  th6 
nitrogen  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  carbonaceous  matter  be  so  valuable  to  the  animal,  we 
may  rather  demur  to  its  utter  depreciation  in  the  shape  of  manure,  as  food  for  the 
plant ;  for  the  narrow-leaved  grasses  at  nearly  all  the  stages  of  their  growth,  and 
for  the  brcader-leaved  tribe  at  the  time  of  their  early  development — P.  H.  F. 


Letter /rom  Mb.  Jonas,  c(mimunicaiing  a  Plan  for  OuUing  and  Storing  Straw  chaff 

to  the  beet  advantage. 

July  17th,  1860. 

My  Dbab  Sib  : — I  have  just  invented  a  plan  for  cnttmg  straw  into  chaff,  which 

gives  me  much  satisfaction.    1  have  purchased  of  Mr.  Maynard  of  Whittlesford, 

in  this  county,  one  of  his  powerful  chafi:- cutters,  with  sifting  apparatus  attaohed, 

which  cutler  I  can  work  from  a  wheel  or  drum  attached  to  my  threshing-machme. 
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which  is  driven  by  a  9  horse-power  steam-engine  at  the  same  time  that  I  am 
threshing  corn.  The  straw,  when  delivered  from  the  threshing-machine,  is  car- 
ried up  an  inclined  plane  by  spiked  rollers  to  a  height  of  about  9  feet ;  it  then 
comes  down  an  inclined  rack,  nearly  yelmed  and  ready  for  cutting  into  chaff. 
Three  men  yelm  the  straw,  mixing  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  green  fodder,  such 
as  rye  or  tares.  When  cut  into  chaff,  it  is  sifted  and  carried  into  an  empty  bam 
or  chaff-house  and  well  trodden  down,  and  about  1  bushel  of  salt  mixed  With  a 
ton  of  chaff,  so  as  to  cause  a  fermentation.  All  this  is  effected  with  no  more 
manual  labor  than  would  be  required  to  take  away  the  straw  and  stack  it  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  threshed  and  dressed  the 
corn,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  straw  into  chaff  from  the  produce  of  about  80 
acres  of  wheat,  at  a  cost,  too,  not  exceeding  46*.,  or  Id,  per  acre  for  cutting  the 
straw  produced  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  This  chaff  I  shall  not  use  until  next  Octo- 
ber, when  I  purchase  my  beasts  for  winter  grazing,  and  none  but  those  who  have 
tried  thi&  plan  of  old  chaff  so  managed,  as  compared  with  fresh- cut  chaff,  can 
believe  the  advantage  in  value  of  the  old  chaff  for  feeding  stock.  I  can  work  off 
the  produce  of  about  8  acres  of  good  strong  wheat  per  day,  thus  cutting  about 
800  fans  per  day,  the  chaff  being  cut  shorter  and  better  than  by  the  hand-box. 

Three  men  yelm  the  straw  and  feed  the  chaff-cutter,  and  if  the  threshing- 
machine  be  placed  near  the  barn  or  chaff-house  which  is  to  be  filled,  two  men  can 
carry  the  chaff  into  the  bam ;  two  or  three  boys  should  tread  it  down  close,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  heat.  The  only  extra  expense  is  for  from  4  to  6  cwt.  of  coal  per  day. 
If,  however,  the  straw  is  stacked  'as  threshed  and  cut  into  chaff  afterwards,  the 
expenses  of  cutting  and  sifting  with  Maynard's  chaff-cutter  would  be  as  follows : 

£.  8.  d. 

1  man  to  move  the  straw  from  stack  to  men  to  yelm 0  2  0 

4  men  to  jelm  straw 0  8  0 

€  men  to  carry  away  chaff 0  4  0 

3  lads  to  tread  chaff  down,  6d 0  1  6 

Hire  of  engine  and  chaff-cutter  (this  includes  1  man  to  feed  chaff-cutter 

and  engine-man) 1  10  0 

Coal8,6cwt 0  4  6 

Water,  carting 0  2  0 

£2  12    0 

This  will  cut  from  600  fans*  to  900  fans  per  day,  according  to  the  length  of 
cut :  the  first  cut  being  about  3-16th8  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  latter  about  d-8ch8. 
The  cost  would  be,  the  very  short  cut,  \d,  per  fan ;  the  latter  cost  l-3rd  of  a 
penny  per  fan;  but,  by  cutting  the  chaff  at  the  same  time  you  thresh,  you  save 
47tf.  per  day,  or,  in  fact,  cut  800  fans  for  is.  6d. 

Yours  faith  fully» 

P.  S.  Frere,  Esq.  Samuel  Jonas. 

*  Mr.  Johab  reckons  a  fan  of  ohaff  to  measure  5  bushels,  and  to  weigh  28  lbs.— P.  H.  F. 
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ESSAY 

ON  THE  EPIZOOTY,  LATELY  PREVALENT  AMONG  SWINE. 

BT   EDWIN  H.    BKOW,   H.D.^   OF  PBOVID£KCS. 

WITH  THE  RESULTS  OF  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS, 
BY  G.  L.  COLLINS,  M.D.,  OF  FROVIDBNCB. 

Read,  hy  request,  hefore  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  **  Rhode  hland  Society  for 
the  jkncouragtment  of  Domestic  Industry,"  July  17, 1861. 


Among  the  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
interesting  to  every  intelligent  physician,  there  is  none  of  greater  importance  than 
the  relations  which  exist  between  epizootic  and  epidemic  diseases.  That  such 
relations  do  exist  seems  to  be  evident,  and  numerous  facts  could  be  produced  to 
prove  it ;  but  the  character  of  these  relations  and  the  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  effects,  are  not  fully  known. 

But  my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  this  question 
as  to  call  your  attention  to  a  single  epizc otic  disease  which  has  prevailed  iviih 
great  severity  in  some  portions  of  this  country,  and  to  some  extent,  in  nearly  all 
portions  of  it,  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  I  do  this,  con6dently  expecting 
that  if  an  interest  is  excited  in  this  disease,  you  will  not  only  be  led  to  watch  its 
progress  and  observe  its  symptoms,  but  that  you  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  relations  which  are  supposed  to  exist  between  it  and  certain  epidemic  diseases. 

The  disease  referred  to,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  improperly 
called  '*  Hog  Cholera,"  has  prevailed  in  this  vicinity,  more  particularly  among 
large  herds  of  swine,  during  each  of  the  last  five  winters;  but  has  usually  termi- 
nated with  the  end  of  cold  weather.  During  the  winter  just  past,  it  has  been 
more  severe  than  in  any  preceding,  and  has  prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  season  it  has  not,  as  heretofore,  ceased  with 
the  cold  weather  ;  but  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  and  during  the  last 
five  months  has  destroyed  more  than  300  hogs  in  the  towns  of  North  Providence, 
Cranston,  and  Johnston.  During  the  last  week  in  May,  20  grown  hogs  and  from 
30  to  40  pigs  died  with  this  disease,  at  the  Field's  Point  farm,  in  Cranston,  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  herd  at  that  place.  I  have  also  heara  of  its  prevalence 
in  various  towns  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  past  winter.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary my  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  and  in  company  with  several  physi- 
cians of  this  city,  visits  were  made  to  diseased  hogs  in  Cranston  and  North 
Providence.    Post-mortem  examinations  of  hogs  which  had  died  with  the  disease, 
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were  made  by  Drs.  6.  L.  Collins,  J.  W.  C.  Ely,  and  others,  a  minute  account  of 
which  will  be  given  hereafter.  Particular  inquiries  were  made  of  the  owners  and 
others,  in  relation  to  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease,  and  I  ha7e  also 
obtained  some  facts  by  correspondence  with  parties  at  the  West,  where  the  disease 
first  commenced. 

The  results  arrived  at,  I  propose  to  give  briefly. 

Symptoms. — The  sjmptoms,  as  described  by  non-professional  persons,  are  as 
various  as  can  be  imagined.  No  two  persons  agree,  and  no  two  cases  of  the  disease 
are  described  alike.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  disease  could  be  carefully  watched 
by  persons  accustomed  to  such  observations,  a  more  correct  and  uniform  series  of 
symptoms  would  be  found.  By  condensing  and  arranging,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
confused  and  blind  accounts  given  by  the  owners  of  the  animals,  and  by  combining 
the  results  of  our  own  observations,  the  sensible  symptoms  are  found  to  be  some- 
what as  follows :  n 

1.  Refusal  to  eat. — This  is  the  first  symptom  usually  noticed  by  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  animals,  though  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
first  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  refusal  of  food  continues  througb  the  whole 
sickness ;  and  food  of  every  description,  solid  and  liquid,  is  refused. 

2.  Qreat  thirst. — This  is  constant,  and  large  quantities  of  cold  water  will  be 
swallowed  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Even  after  the  animal  cannot  stand  alone,  it  will 
drink  cold  water  with  avidity. 

3.  After  a  time,  the  length  of  which  varies  very  much,  the  animal  begins  to 
show  signs  of  weakness;  reels,  staggers,  and,  in  attempting  to  walk,  often  falls 
down. 

4.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  diarrhoea,  with  copious  .fluid  discharges  of  dark, 
bilious  and  very  ofiensive  matters.  In  a  few  cases,  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  but 
evacuations  of  hard,  black  balls ;  but  in  these  cases  the  fluid  offensive  matter  is 
often  found  in  the  intestines  after  death. 

6.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  vomiting ;  but  this  is  not  often  severe,  nor  is  it  con- 
tinned  for  any  length  of  time. 

6.  The  external  appearance  of  the  animal  is  at  first  paler  than  usual ;  but 
towards  the  last  of  the  sickness,  purple  spots  appear,  first  on  the  nose  and  sides  of 
the  head.  These  extend  along  the  sides  and  belly,  and  between  the  hind  legs. 
When  the  purple  appearance  reaches  this  extent,  the  animal  soon  dies. 

7.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  a  majority,  ulcers  are  found  on  different  parts  of  tbe 
body.  These  were  particularly  noticed  on  the  inside  of  the  lips  and  gums,  and  on 
the  feet,  and  were  often  quite  deep  and  excavated.  In  some  cases,  these  ulcers 
were  seen  in  the  nostrils,  and  in  one  case  there  were  extensive  ulcerations  on  the 
tonsils. 

8.  In  a  few  cases  the  legs  are  swelled,  and  the  animal  is  lame ;  sometimes  the 
ears  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  swelled  and  red ;  sometimes  the  eyes  are  sore 
and  inflamed ;  sometimes  carbuncular  swellings  are  found,  and  generally  the 
lymphatic  glands  seem  to  be  enlarged. 

9.  In  most  cases  the  pulse  is  quickened,  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  difficulty 
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and  there  is  much  cough.  But  in  some  genuine  cases  of  the  disease,  there  is  no 
perceptible  trouble  with  the  lungs,  and  no  important  lesions  are  found  in  them 
after  death. 

10.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  in  fatal  cases,  after  the  first  symptoms  are 
noticed,  is  extremely  variable.  Some  we  have  seen  which  died  within  two  or  three 
hours ;  others  live  many  days.  All  judgment,  however,  in  relation  to  this  point, 
is  extremely  uncertain.  The  first  symptom  observed  is  usually  the  refusal  of  food ; 
but  it  is  probable,  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  the  disease  is  progressing  for  a  consid- 
erable period  before  this  symptom  is  noticed.  Gases  like  the  following  are  some- 
times seen  :  A  hog  refuses  to  eat,  it  soon  grows  weak,  staggers  in  walking,  turns 
purple  on  the  sides  and  belly,  and  dies  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  first 
symptom  was  noticed.  But  on  examination  after  death,  evidences  of  extensive 
disease  are  found  at  a  stage  of  development  which  must  have  reqaired  many  days 
to  reach. 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  sensible  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  obtained  from  the 
descriptions  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  animals,  and  from  our  own  observa- 
tions. I  will  now  read  the  description  of  the  symptoms,  as  published  by  Dr. 
George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  in  February,  1857.    Dr.  Sutton  says  : 

"  The  first  symptoms  that  can  generally  be  discovered,  the  hog  appears  weak, 
his  head  droops,  and  frequently,  in  a  few  hours  after  these  symptoms,  diarrhoea 
commences,  which  has  caused  the  disease  to  receive  the  name  of  '  Hog  Cholera.' 
Frequently  there  is  vomiting  :  sometimes  from  the  bloody  discharges,  the  disease 
resembles  dysentery.  In  other  cases,  the  lungs  are  principally  affected,  and  there 
is  difficult  breathing  and  cough.  Sometimes  there  is  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
and  the  tongue  is  also  very  much  swollen  and  ioflamed  ;  sometimes  there  is  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  and  the  nose  is  swollen.  In  many,  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
principally  confined  to  the  surface,  and  sometimes  the  ear  and  side  of  the  head 
were  swollen  and  inflamed ;  sometimes  one  or  both  legs  were  inflamed  and  swollen, 
and  the  inflammation  extended  along  the  sides  or  belly,  of  a  deep  red  color,  almost 
precisely  similar  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  Some  had  large  sores  Qn  their  legs, 
resembling  carbuncles ;  others  had  gangrenous  sores  on  their  sides  or  flanks,  from 
3  to  6  inches  in  diameter ;  some  appeared  delirious,  and  others  blind.  These 
symptoms  were  combined  in  almost  every  possible  variety ;  death  took  place  in 
from  one  to  five  days.  Out  of  a  pen  containing  100  hogs  fed  on  slops,  33  gener- 
ally died,  and  it  required  about  eight  weeks  for  the  remainder  to  recover  from  the 
disease." 

The  symptoms,  as  described  by  Dr.  Sutton,  have  a  general  similarity  to  those 
observed  in  this  vicinity — sufficient  to  show  that  they  refer  to  the  same  disease. 

POST-MOBTBIC  APFBARAK0E8. 

The  following  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  George  L.  Collins,  of  this  city,  and  is  given  in  his  own  words  : 

''  Casb  I.  The  first  hog  examined  was  at  Thomas  Carron's  pen  in  Cranston, 
February  9,  1861.    Present,  Drs.  Snow,  Ely,  and  Caswell.    The  subject  was  a 
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SOW,  in  poor  condition :  woald  weigh  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds.  She  had  been 
sick  for  several  days,  and  was  but  just  able  to  walk  with  a  feeble,  totteriog  step. 
The  skin,  on  the  ears  and  the  tail,  presented  purple  patches,  and  some  spots  were 
noticed  upon  the  belly  and  legs.     The  animal  was  killed  by  bleeding. 

''  There  was  scarcely  any  fat  upon  the  viscera.  The  lungs  were  collapsed,  but 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  depending  portions,  along  the  anterior 
border,  where,  to  a  slight  extent,  there  was  an  appearance  of  congestion,  with  a 
deficiency  of  air  in  the  part ;  giving  a  condition  almost  perfectly  resembling  ante- 
lectasis,  as  seen  in  a  newly-born  infant.  The  heart  was  healthy.  The  stomach 
was  healthy.  It  was  pretty  well  distended  with  an  offensive  compound  of  food. 
The  small  intestine  contained  some  yellowish,  thin  matter,  and  about  two  dozen 
worms— a^cartj  lumbricoidea ;  this  portion  of  the  intestines  appeared  healthy. 
The  large  intestine,  as  had  been  previously  the  small,  was  opened  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  carefully  washed.  In  the  csecum  were  found  two  ulcerated 
patches,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  whole  mucous  surface 
of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  was  softened,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  scraped  off 
with  the  handle  of  a  knife.  The  muscular  coat  was,  also,  thought  to  be  softened  ; 
allowing  the  intestine  to  be  more  readily  torn  than  in  the  healthy  state.  The 
color,  in  some  portions,  was  much  darker  than  normal.  The  other  organs  ap- 
peared healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color ;  quite  changed  from  the  healthy  character.  The  bladder  was  empty.  In 
the  omentum  were  two  cysts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  of  which  contained 
an  echinococctis, 

**  Casb  II.  At  this  visit  we  saw  a  boar,  probably  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight, 
which  had  been  sick  with  the  disease  more  than  a  week,  and  was  thought  to  be 
getting  better.  He  presented  no  marked  symptoms ;  no  cough  nor  quick  breath- 
ing. At  our  next  visit  to  this  pen,  February  13th,  four  days  after  the  first,  this 
animal  was  found  dead,  and  was  examined  by  Dr.  Ely.  The  same  medical  gen- 
tlemen were  present  as  before. 

<'  The  mouth  was  normal.  The  surface  of  the  skin  was  very  much  marked  by 
purple  diecol orations,  particularly  upon  the  ears  and  the  tail*,  and  the  depending 
portions  of  the  body.  The  heart  was  healthy.  The  left  lung  was  mostly  healthy. 
The  depending  portion  exhibited  the  appearance  of  congestion,  as  observed  in  the 
first  case.  The  right  lung  was  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura  by  recent  adhesions. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia ;  a  portion  of  it  was 
passing  into  the  third  stage.  The  stomach  presented  one  patch  of  ulceration,  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  otherwise  it  was  healthy. 
The  intestines  were  opened  throughout  the  whole  extent,  and  washed.  The  small 
intestine  contained  a  little  thin,  yellowish  matter,  a  few  worms,  and  appeared 
healthy.  The  large  intestine  showed  no  ulceration  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane 
was  thought  to  be  softer  than  in  the  hea  thy  condition.  The  kidneys  were  of  a 
yt  Ho  wish  color,  as  if  fatty.  The  bladder  contained  four  ounces  of  urine.  The 
other  organs  were  healthy. 
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**  I  ezamined  a  portion  of  one  kidney  with  the  microscope,  and  found  it  qaite 
fatty.    Much  of  the  epithelium  from  the  tubuli  was  washed  out. 

**  The  urine  let  fall,  on  cooling,  a  copious  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Its 
specific  gravity  was  1.022.  It  was  slightly  albumiaous.  The  microscope  revealed 
granular  and  epithelial  casts,  and  much  kidney  epithelium. 

**  CjkSB  III.  February  26th,  we  visited  John  Gillon's  pen,  in  North  Providence, 
where  We  examined  three  animals :  two  that  were  already  dead,  and  one  that  we 
killed.    Present,  Drs.  Snow,  Ely,  0.  W.  Parson?,  Brown,  Carr,  and  Caswell. 

<*  The  first  was  a  barrow,  in  good  condition,  and  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  had  been  sick  two  weeks.  The  mouth  was  a  little  frothy.  No  spots 
upon  the  surface.  Not  much  post-mortem  rigidity  of  body.  The  heart  was 
healthy.  The  right  lung  was  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia.  It  was  attached 
to  the  costal  pleura  by  pretty  firm  adhesions,  and  presented  a  tuberculous  appear- 
ance throughout.  In  the  depending  half  of  the  left  lung  there  was  hepatization, 
with  the  appearance  of  very  fine  miliary  tubercles  in  some  portions.  This  deposit 
appeared  to  commence  in  the  air  vesicles,  and  in  the  finest  bronchial  ramifications, 
gradually  increasing  and  thickening,  until  it  presented  the  nodulated  aspect  as 
seen  in  the  right  lung.  A  portion,  ezamined  with  the  microscope,  presented  the 
usual  appearance  of  true  tubercle.  The  intestines  were  not  opened.  They  were 
filled  with  fecal  matter,  which,  in  the  large  intestine,  was  of  the  consistency  ob- 
served in  the  healthy  animal.  A  portion  of  the  large  intestme,  which  was  observed 
to  be  dark  and  discolored,  being  cut  ofif,  presented  an  ulceration  on  the  mucous 
surface,  as  large  as  a  three-cent  piece.  The  liver  was  yellow,  and  slightly  fatty 
under  the  microscope.    The  kidneys  were  slightly  more  yellow  than  normal. 

Gasb  IY.  The  next  subject  was  a  sow,  in  poor  condition.  Her  weight  was, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  pounds.  Post-mortem  rigidity  well  marked.  The  surface 
of  the  skin  was  much  discolored  by  the  purple  patches.  She  had  been  sick  more 
than  two  weeks.  The  heart  was  normal.  The  pericardium  contained  two  ounces 
of  yellowish  liquid,  which  had  coagulated  around  the  heart  The  depending  half 
of  each  lung  was  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  slightly  adherent  to  the 
opposing  pleura.  The  other  portions  were  healthy.  The  large  intestine,  only,  was 
opened.  There  were  no  ulcerations.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  little  more  fragile 
than  in  health.  The  kidneys  were  too  pale  and  yellow.  The  other  organs  were 
in  the  normal  state.  A  little  mass  was  found  on  the  intestine — or  on  the  omentum 
where  it  united  with  the  intestine — about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  resembled  tu- 
bercle. 

**  Casb  y.  This  was  a  sow  in  poor  condition.  She  had  been  sick  but  a  few 
days.  She  was  able  to  walk  about,  though  very  feeble.  The  respiration  was 
hurried.  The  surface  of  the  skin  was  much  discolored.  She  was  killed  by  bleed- 
mg. 

"  The  heart  was  healthy.  The  left  lung  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  depending  edge,  which  was  passing  into  hepatization.  The 
right  lung  was  completely  hepatized ;  a  portion  of  it  had  already  reached  the  third 
stage.     The  opposing  pleurae  were  adherent  where  hepatization  had  taken  place. 
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The  large  intestine,  only,  was  opened.  It  contained  a  dark,  thinnisb,  tar-colored 
substance.  There  were  no  ulcerations.  The  mucous  membrane  was  thought  to 
be  softened,  as  in  other  cases.  The  kidneys  were  very  pale,  almost  straw-colored. 
A  portion  of  one,  examined  by  the  microscope,  was  found  slightly  fatty.  The 
bladder  contained  two  ounces  of  urine; — of  the  specific  gravity  of  L020 — ^and 
highly  albuminous.  It  presented,  with  the  microscope,  granular  casts,  and  some 
fatty  epithelial  cells.  The  urine,  on  examination,  was  found  greatly  deficient  in 
chlorides.  The  serous  surfaces  were  everywhere  studded  with  minute  purpuric 
spots.  The  same  kind  of  blood  points  were  found  throughout  the  substance  of 
the  kidneys. 

**  Case  YI.  March  1,  we  again  visited  John  Gillon's  pen.  On  this  occasion  we 
examined  three  animals — two  of  them  we  found  dead,  and  one  we  killed.  Pres- 
ent, Drs.  Mauran,  Snow,  Ely,  N.  Miller,  Brown,  Carr,  Stickney  and  Caswell. 

**  The  first  examined,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  sow,  six  months  old,  in  poor  condi- 
tion ; — ^her  weight  about  one  hundred  pounds.  She  had  died  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore our  visit.  She  had  been  sick  two  weeks.  She  had  had  some  cough ; — had 
not  purged.  There  were  a  few  purple  spots  about  the  head.  The  heart  was  nor- 
mal, with  the  exception  of  a  few  purpuric  spots  upon  its  surface.  The  depending 
half  of  the  left  lung  was  hepatized  ;— a  portion  of  it  passbg  into  the  third  stage. 
Five-sixths  of  the  right  lung  was  hepatized ; — mostly  in  the  third  stage.  The 
remaining  sixth  (the  upper  portion)  was  healthy.  Both  lungs  were  adherent  to 
the  costal  pleura  over  the  portions  hepatized.  The  liver  was  congested,  giving  it 
a  dark  color.  The  kidneys  were  congested.  The  cortical  substance  was  less  yel- 
low than  in  any  previous  subject,  though  lighter  than  in  health.  Not  more  than 
a  drachm  of  water  was  found  in  the  bladder.  The  stomach  and  the  small  intes- 
tine appeared  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  some  food,  and  the  small  intes- 
tine, a  little  thin,  yellowish  matter.  The  large  intestine  was  opened  and  carefully 
examined.  It  was  well  filled  with  pretty  hard,  fecal  matter.  The  tissue  appeared 
softened  and  tender,  as  in  former  cases.  Many  of  the  solitary  glands  were  en- 
larged, and  ulcerated  at  the  apexes.  Uice rations  were  found  in  this  animal  about 
the  lips  and  gums.     One  foot  was  sore  just  under  the  dew-claws. 

**  Casb  Yll.  This  was  a  young  bow,  but  two  months  old.  She  had  been  sick 
a  month  ; — emaciated.  Her  weight  was  about  twenty  pounds.  She  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  hours.  The  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Ely,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  notes:  There  were  no  purpuric  spots  on  the  skin. 
The  lips  and  gums  were  ulcerated.  The  heart  was  healthy.  The  lungs  were  not 
adherent  in  any  place.  They  were  slightly  congested,  and,  along  the  depending 
edge,  to  a  slight  extent,  presented  indications  of  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia. 
The  liver  was  healthy.  The  kidneys  were  pale  and  yellowish.  There  was  a  little 
water  in  the  bladder.  The  stomach  and  small  intestine  were  healthy.  The  large 
intestine  was  opened,  and  found  ulcerated  upon  the  mucous  surface  in  its  whole 
extent,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  inches  of  the  rectum,  and  one  small  spot 
near  the  coecum.  The  tissue  was  thought  to  be  softer  and  more  fragile  than  in 
the  healthy  state. 
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'*  Oin  YIIL  This  was  a  bow,  about  seyen  months  old — m  poor  condition. 
Her  weight  was  judged  to  be  about  seventy  poinds.  She  had  been  sick  two 
weeks; — ^had  never  purged.  Her  respirations  were  counted,  and  found  to  be 
sixty-four  in  a  minute.    Shd  was  killed  by  bleeding. 

"  No  purple  spots  were  observed  upon  the  skin.  Ulcerations  were  found-about 
the  lips  and  gums.  They  were,  as  in  other  cases  observed,  oblong  in  shape,  and 
resembled  eschars  formed  by  the  actual  cautary.  The  depth  was  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  The  left  fore-foot  was  ulcerated  between  the  hooCs.  One  quart  of 
straw-colored  fluid  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  one  ounce  in  the  peri- 
cardium. The  serous  membranes  presented  purpuric  spots  in  abundance.  The 
heart  was  healthy.  One-fourth  of  the  left  lung  was  found  in  the  second  stage  of 
pneumonia  and  tuberculous.  The  tubercles  were  mostly  small ;  but  a  few  were 
larger,  and  showed  softening  in  the  center.  Most  of  the  right  lung  was  congest- 
ed, and  much  of  it  hepatized.  A  portion  of  it  was  tuberculous.  Fine  miliary 
tubercles  were  observed  where  there  was  no  pneumonia,  and  some  hepatized  por- 
tions contained  no  tubercles.  Both  lungs  were  adherent  over  the  hepatized  por- 
tions. In  this  case,  as  in  every  other  examined,  the  anterior  or  depending  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  were  the  parts  suffering  most  from  inflamation.  The  liver  was 
healthy.  The  kidneys  were  quite  yellowish.  The  stomach  and  the  small  intes- 
tine were  healthy.  The  solitary  glands  in  the  large  intestine  were  congested — 
some  were  enlarged  and  ulcerated  upon  the  apexes.  This  portion  of  intestme 
seemed  softened  and  tender.  The  contents  appeared  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
bladder  contained  two  ounces  of  urine,  which  was  found  to  be  slightly  albumin- 
ous, and  deficient  in  chlorides.  There  were  no  casts.  Two  cysts  containing  eehi' 
noeoeci  were  found  in  the  omentum. 

<«Gass  IX.  May  31st,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Snow,  Mandly  B.  Hart's  pen,  at 
Field's  Point,  in  Cranston,  where  I  made  an  examination  of  a  sow  ten  mcmths 
old.  She  was  in  good  condition ; — ^had  been  sick  six  days ; — ^had  not  vomited  nor 
purged.  She  miscarried,  with  eleven  weeks'  pigs,  two  days  before,  which  were 
all  dead.  She  appeared  sick  and  weak — refused  food,  but  would  take  water. — 
The  breathing  was  quick  and  hurried,  and  the  nostrils  seemed  obstructed.  Pur- 
puric spots  were  appearing  upon  the  ears  and  the  belly.  She  was  lame  in  the 
right  fore  leg,  which  was  swelled  about  the  knee  joint.  She  was  killed  by  bleed- 
ing. 

''  Ulcerations  were  found  upon  the  lips,  upon  the  tonsillary  glands,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  epiglottis.  A  false  membrance  was  found  obstructing  the  nostrils,  for 
three  inches  of  the  anterior  portion,  under  which  the  mucous  membrance  appeared 
ulcerated.  About  the  swollen  joint  of  the  leg  lymph  was  found  effused,  which 
was  breaking  down  into  pus.  The  heart  was  healthy.  The  right  lung  was  nearly 
healthy.  It  was  a  little  congested  at  the  anterior  border— no  adhesions.  The 
left  laug  was  partially  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura.  There  was  a  mass  of  gray 
hepatization,  about  as  large  as  the  closed  fist,  situated  in  the  middle  lobe  and 
reachiog  to  the  base  of  the  lung.    It  had  a  well*  defined  border,  and  passed  ab- 
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niptly  into  healthy  tisste.  The  lifer  was  healthy.  There  were  seyeral  ounces 
of  serum  in  the  abdominal  cayity.  The  stomach  and  intestines  appeared  healthy. 
A  portion  of  the  large  intestine  was  examined  upon  the  mucous  surface,  but  pre- 
sented no  sign  of  ulceration  or  softening.  The  kidneys  were  of  a  pale  yellowish 
color.  The  bladder  contained  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  urine,  which  let  fall  some 
urates  on  cooling,  and  gaye  slight  indications  of  albumen.  The  uterus  appeared 
healthy  upon  the  serous  surface,  but  internally  it  presented  a  dirty-looking,  sup- 
purating surface.  No  purpuric  spots  were  found  upon  any  of  the  serous  surfiMos. 
The  lymphatic  glands  were  generally  enlarged,  particularly  those  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaws. 

**  We  haye  here,  then,  the  results  of  nine  post-mortem  examinations.  Fiye  of 
them  were  made  upon  animals  dying  of  the  disease,  and  four  upon  animals  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease,  which  were  killed  for  examination.  The  latter  were 
good  representatiye  cases,  and  for  purposes  of  classification  may  be  reckoned 
with  the  others. 

'*  In  grouping,  therefore,  the  pathological  appearances  obsenred,  we  find  that 
purpuric  spots  upon  the  skin  existed  in  six  cases ;  in  three  of  which  they  were 
yery  extensiye.  In  two  cases,  purpuric  spots  were  obseryed  upon  the  serous 
membranes. 

"  The  feet  and  legs  were  not  particularly  examined  in  the  first  fiye  cases.  In 
the  remaining  four,  two  were  found  ulcerated,  one  was  lame  about  the  knee-joint, 
and  one  was  well. 

The  mouth  was  not  examined  in  three  cases.  In  the  remaining  six,  four  pre- 
sented ulcerations.  In  one  there  were  ulcerations  upon  the  tonsils,  at  the  base  of 
the  epiglottis,  and  within  the  nares;  where  there  was  also  a  false  membrane. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  case  where  the  throat  and  nares  were  dissected. 

**  The  heart  was  healthy,  excepting  effusion  mto  the  pericardium,  which  in  only 
one  case  was  considerable. 

**  The  lungs  in  two  cases  were  almost  healthy.  In  seyen  there  existed  hepat- 
isation ;  in  fiye  of  which  it  was  obseryed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  both 
sides.  In  one  case  one  lung  was  tuberculous,  and  in  another  both.  In  eyery 
case  where  hepatiiation  was  found,  there  existed  also  plural  adhesions.  Where 
only  a  part  of  a  lung  was  hepaiized,  with  one  exception,  it  was  the  anterior  or 
dependiqg  portion ;  the  rule  being  reyersed  from  that  obseryed  in  the  human 
subject. 

**  The  stomach  was  generally  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  one  case  there  was 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  to  a  small  extent. 

**  The  small  intestine  was  in  a  healthy  condition.  Worms  were  found  in  two 
cases. 

**  The  large  intestine  was  most  frequentiy  in  a  state  of  disease.  In  fiye  cases 
it  was  ulcerated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  six  it  was  thought  to  be  some- 
what inflamed  and  softened. 

**  The  liyer  was  generally  sound.    In  one  case  it  was  a  good  deal  congested. 
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**  Th9  kidneys  were  in  erery  case  pale,  and  of  a  yellowish  color ;  this  condition 
was  well  marked.    In  two  cases  the  microscope  showed  them  to  be  fatty. 

**  The  bladder  was  generally  healthy. 

"  The  nrine  was  examined  in  four  cases,  in  all  of  which  it  was  more  or  less 
albmninous,  in  one  case  rery  much  so.  In  two  of  these  cases  granular  and  epi- 
thelial casts  were  observed ;  in  the  other  two  none.  In  two  cases,  in  which  the 
Inngs  were  greatly  hepatixed,  the  urine  was  tested,  and  found  defident  in  chlorides. 

**  In  two  cases  serum  eiisted  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  also  in  the  thorax/' 

It  would  be  superfluous,  were  I  able,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  preceding  full 
description,  by  Dr.  OoUins,  of  the  post-mortem  appearances ;  but  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  add  a  brief  account  of  these  appearances  as  described  by  Dr.  Sutton,  of 
Indiana,  four  years  since.    He  says : 

**  On  opening  the  bodies,  I  found  the  appearances  of  the  disease  as  various  as 
the  symptoms  were  different.  I  examined  47  hogs  that  had  died  of  this  disease, 
and  scarcely  found  two  that  presented  precisely  the  same  appearance.  In  every 
instance  there  was  evidence  of  a  diffusive  form  of  inflammation,  which  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  tissue.  The  skin  was  generally  of  a  purple  appearance, 
and,  in  cutting  through  those  parts  which  were  most  inflamed,  the  cellular  tissue 
was  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  the  skin  was  swollen.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  more  or  less  inflamed,  presenting  a  bright 
red  appearance,  tumid,  and  frequently  softened.  Sometimes  there  was  an  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  stomach,  and  this  organ  was  frequently  found  distended  with 
food.  In  all  cases  where  there  had  been  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  or  small  bowels  presented  evidence  of  inflammation. 
Sometimes  the  bladder  was  inflamed,  and  occasionally  contained  an  effusion  of 
blood.  The  peritoneum,  in  eighteen  cases,  presented  marks  of  inflammation ; 
there  was  effusion  of  bloody  serum,  and  adhesions  between  the  intestines,  and 
between  the  intestines  and  sides  of  the  body.  In  three  cases  there  was  effusion  ^ 
of  blood  into  ^the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sufi&ce  it  to  say  that  I  found  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  b-onchia,  the 
trachea,  and  larynx,  all  at  different  times  bearin:/  marks  of  inflammation ;  fre- 
quently one  or  both  lungs  were  engorged  or  hepatized,  and  adhering  to  the  ribs. 
The  lymphatic  glands  were  generally  inflamed,  or  greatly  congested,  resembling 
lumps  of  coagulated  blood. 

^*  These  are  some  of  the  facts  revealed  by  our  dissections,  which  show  this 
disease  to  produce  a  diffusiire  form  of  inflammation,  which  atticks  the  skin,  the 
cellular,  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  glandular  tissues.  It  spreads  along 
these  tissues  very  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  an  erysipelas  spreads  along  the 
tissues  in  the  human  system,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  that  disease.'' 

Such  are  the  facts  relating  to  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of 
this  disease,  as  learned  froni  my  own  observations  and  from  the  observations  of 
others.  Perhaps  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  confine  myself  to  the  facts, 
and  to  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  field  of  theory  and  speculation.  But  this 
plan  would  hardly  satisfy  your  expectations,  and  would  certainly  fail  to  satisfy 
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my  own  inclinations.  Beaideg^  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  are  sufficient  to 
jastify  something  more  than  speculations,  if  not  to  establish  a  theory  on  sure 
foundations. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  factBy  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  them,  is  this : 
What  is  the  disease  ?  In  this  case,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  those  who  have  the 
least  knowledge  upon  the  subject  are  the  most  positive  in  their  opinions,  and  are 
ready  to  state  at  once  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  give  it  a  definite  name. 

This,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  I  cannot  do.  I  know  of  no  name 
which  would  conyey  to  medical  men,  and  certainly  not  to  others,  a  precise  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  as  already  giyen 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  those  familiar  with  diseases  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  disease  under  consideration. 

As  we  read  of  enlarged  glands,  ulcerated  intestines,  carbuncular  swellings, 
inflamed  and  hepatized  lungs,  purpuric  spots,  and  other  similar  symptoms,  as 
found  in  animals  in  this  disease,  the  mind  of  the  physician  at  once  reyerts  to 
pyaemia,  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  typhus  fever,  and  other  like  forms  of  asthenic 
disease  in  the  human  system.  Here  I  am  satisfied  we  have  a  clue  to  the  true 
nature  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  disease  primarily  of  the  blood,  producing  a  de- 
praved 8tat«  of  the  system  generally — a  genume  typhus  disease  ;  call  it  tjfphu8 
JeveTt  if  you  choose,  though  this  name  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  diarrhoea 
which  often  occurs  in  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  ''  Cholera,^'  neither  is  the  diarrhoaa 
of  this  disease  in  hogs  a  **  Hog  Cholera  ;**  but  it  probably  arises  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  diarrhoea  in  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  is  in  the  system  generally ; 
the  diarrhoea  is  a  local  complication  or  effect  of  the  general  disease.  Neither  is 
this  disease  a  pleuro-pneumonia,  properly,  though  there  is  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 
existing  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is  a  general  disease  of  the  system  ; 
the  pleuro-pneumonia  is  only  a  local  complication  or  effect  of  the  general  disease. 
It  is  well  known  that  cases  of  pyaemia,  as  well  as  of  low  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
in  human  subjects,  are  often  complicated  with  pneumonia.  So  in  this  disease  the 
pleuro-pneumonia,  the  diarrhoea,  the  idcerations  in  the  large  intestines,  the  pur- 
puric spots,  the  ulcers  about  the  mouth,  feet,  and  elsewhere,  are  only  local  effects 
of  the  general  disease  of  the  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  physicians  will  obtain  from  this  description  a  true  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  while  any  attempt  to  give  it  a  definite  name  would  only 
**  darken  counsel"  upon  the  subject.  Definite  names  have,  however,  been  given 
to  the  same  disease.    Dr.  Sutton,  already  quoted,  says : 

''We  consider  this  disease  has  not  its  exact  resemblance  amongst  the  diseases 
to  which  the  human  system  is  subject,  and  consequently  we  know  of  no  appro- 
priate name  to  call  it.  From  the  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
formation  of  sores  like  carbuncles,  it  in  some  respects  resembles  the  plague,  and 
I  know  of  no  better  name  to  call  it  than  the  Plagux." 

Some  two  thousand  years  since,  Yirgil  described  a  *'  highly  inflammatory  fever 
among  cattle,  accompanied  with  tumors,  carbuncles,  ulcers,  and  purulent  deposits 
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throaghoat  the  whole  body/'  to  which  the  name  of  ^^Jfurrain**  was  gi^en.  Any 
one  who  reads  his  description,  as  well  as  those  of  namerous  other  writers  in  e^ery 
century  since,  as  given  under  the  article  ''  Murrain"  in  the  **'Neuf  American  Cydo^ 
pmdta^^*  cannot  fail  to  see  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  that  disease 
among  cattle  and  the  present  disease  among  hogs.  I  am  satbfied  that  the  dis- 
eases are  yery  similar,  if  not  identical. 

The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  disease  among  cattle^  which 
has  caused  so  much  excitement  in  New  England  during  the  past  two  years,  under 
the  name  of  pleuro-imeumonia,  are  almost  precisely  the  same,  so  &r  as  they  relate 
to  the  lungs,  as  in  Uie  disease  among  swine  which  we  have  examined.  Whether 
the  pathological  changes  in  other  organs  of  the  body  are  similar  in  the  two  dis- 
eases I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  hare  neyer  seen  the  disease  in  cattle,  called 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in  all  the  accounts  of  post-mortem  examinations  publbhed 
by  the  LegislatiYe  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  no  report  of  the  examina- 
tion of  any  organ  in  the  body  but  the  lungs,  except  an  occasional,  incidental  allu- 
sion to  the  heart  and  liyer.  Though  diarrhoea,  and  ''scouring  of  green  fetid 
dung,"  were  deBcribed  as  marked  symptoms  of  that  disease,  there  is  no  published 
evidence  that  the  intestines  were  examined  in  any  case. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  disease  among  swine,  and  who  have  read  the  evidence 
relating  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  so  called,  must  at  least  have  very  itrong  suspicions 
^hat  the  diseases  are  similar,  and  that  the  term  pleuro-pneumoaia  is  a  misnomer. 

Shall  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  the  ''plague"  of  Dr.  Satton,  the  "hog- 
cholera"  we  have  described,  the  "murrain"  of  Virgil  and  of  all  ages  since,  and 
the  "pleuro-pneumonia"  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  of  New  England,  are  similar  dis- 
eases, having  the  same  general  features,  presenting  simflar  pathological  changes, 
and  are  the  result  of  similar  causes  ? 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  disease. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  all  epidemic  diseases  of  the  human  race,  the  universal 
tendency  is  to  ascribe  its  propagation  to  contagion.    Dr.  Sutton  says : 

"Although  this  disease  must  occasionally  have  a  spontaneous  origin,  yet,  when 
once  produced,  it  will  spread  rapidly  by  contagion." 

The  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  investigations  of  the  cattle  dis- 
ease, seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  pleuro-pneumonia  only,  and 
that  it  was  contagious. 

Though  want  of  time  forbids  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  must  think  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  this  opinion.  It  is  comparatively  but  a  few 
years  since  the  belief  was  universal  that  yellow  fever  was  contagious,  and  the 
most  oppressive  and  inhuman  restrictions,  handed  down  from  the  dark  ages,  were 
enforced  to  prevent  the  disease,  in  every  port  of  the  civilized  world.  The  same 
was  true  of  cholera;  and  in  this  State,  within  the  memory  of  most  of  those  before 
me,  persims  have  been  forbidden  to  land  because  they  came  from  a  neighboring 
city  where  cholera  existed. 
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And  yet  the  enlightened  opmion  of  physicians  of  the  present  day  has  formally 
condemned,  and  will  soon  entirely  put  an  end  to,  the  quarantine  of  persona  on 
account  of  yellow  feyer ;  while  the  idea  that  cholera  is  contagious,  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  abandoned  by  all  intelligent  physicians  at  the  present  time. 

So,  I  firmly  believe,  it  will  soon  be  with  reference  to  the  disease  among  animals 
which  we  are  considering.  But  this  disease  is  an  episooty*  or  perhaps  we  may 
more  intelligibly  say  (though  the  expression  is  incorrect)  that  it  is  an  .epidemic 
disease  among  animals. 

If  an  epidemic  disease,  then  its  primary  cause  is  similar  in  its  operation  to  that 
of  other  epidemics.  What  this  primary  cause  of  epidemics  is — whether  animal, 
vegetable,  or  chemical — no  one  at  the  present  day  can  satisfactorily  explain.  It 
probably  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  progresses  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
country,  in  accordance  with  laws  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  and  alights 
upon  the  earth  and  produces  its  effects  wherever,  within  the  limits  of  its  progress, 
it  finds  local  circumstances  adapted  to  its  propagation.  The  following,  then,  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  are  the  causes  of  this  disease  among  swine,  and  probably 
also  of  the  disease  among  cattle,  as  well  as  of  epidemics  among  men,  vfz. : 

1.  An  epidemic  atmospherical  poison. 

2.  The  local  circumstances  adapted  to  receive  and  propagate  the  poison  existing 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  CO  existence  of  both  these  causes  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
disease.  When  both  these  causes  are  present  in  any  locality,  and  healthy  animals 
are  brought  within  the  limits  of  their  influence,  a  certain  portion,  sometimes  all, 
will  contract  the  disease.  Both  the  causes  above  named  may  exist  in  a  locality 
whether  there  are  any  animals  there  or  not.  This  is  in/ecHon,  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  epidemic  diseases  are  propagated.  That  U  is  not  conlaffion,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  diseased  animals,  when  removed  from  the  infected  locality 
to  places  where  the  two  causes  above  named  do  not  exist  conjointly,  cannoi  pos- 
siUy  communieaie  the  disease  to  other  animals,  1  know  of  i&stanees  in  which  this 
experiment  has  been  tried,  in  this  disease  among  swine. 

Contagion  originates  only  in  living  animal  bodies,  and  communicates  disease 
from  the  diseased  animal  itself,  wherever  it  is  present,  in  any  and  in  all  localities ; 
and  the  animal  itself,  independent  of  atmospheric  or  other  external  circumstances, 
is  the  source  from  which  the  disease  is  propagated,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

If^ecticn  originates  in  inanimate  bodies,  and  can  increase  and  communicate 
disease  epidemically f  only  in  localities  where  the  atmospheric  poison  is  present 

But  it  was  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  highly  interest- 
ing subject. 

If  then  this  disease  be,  as  I  fully  believe,  an  epidemic,  infectious  disease,  caused 
by  an  atmospheric  poison  acting  in  combination  with  local  conditions  adapted  to 
a  propagation  of  the  poison,  the  indications  for  its  prevention  are  plain.  They 
are,  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  causes. 

The  cause  existing  in  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  avoided  except  by  removal 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  existence ;  and  this  is  not  usually  practicable.    But  the 
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local  conditions  necessary  to  propagate  the  disease  can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be 
prevented. 

These  local  conditions  are,  briefly,  impure  air  arising  from  filthy  pens  and  par- 
ticularly from  crowded  pens,  combined  with  unhealthy  food  and  the  want  of  pure 
water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of  preventing  these,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  dq^e. 

With  regard  to  the  treaiiiMni  of  the  dbease,  very  little  need  be  said.  I  do  not 
believe  that  treatment  of  any  kind  is  of  any  value  whatever.  If  successful,  it  will 
cost  much  more  than  the  animal  is  worth ;  but  it  will  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
successful  in  removing  the  disease  from  the  system,  and  success  in  lengthening 
the  life  of  a  diseased  hog  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  necessary  to  secure  it. 

If,  however,  the  trial  is  desired,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  obvious.  They 
are  to  support  the  system  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  with  pure  air  and  pure  cold 
water,  and  nourishing,  healthy  food.  Chlorate  of  potash  in  large  doses  has  been 
recommended. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  **  certain  cures"  for  this  disease,  as  well  as 
for  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  are  plenty  in  every  neighborhood.  These 
**  certain  cures"  are  usually  kept  secret,  and  have  never  yet  been  known  to  exert 
the  slightest  influence  upon  the  progress  or  mortality  of  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  applied.  While  writmg  this  paper,  I  bear  of  certain  cures  for  this  disease 
which  the  possessors  refuse  to  disclose.  Their  most  positive  assertions  fail  to  con- 
vince me  that  a  disease  which  from  its  very  flhture  must  be  in  most  cases  ineurable, 
can  be  certainly  cured  in  all  cases ;  while  their  refusal  to  make  known  their  reme- 
dies to  the  world  proves  that  whatever  may  be  the  remedies,  they  certainly  are 
entitled  to  little  respect 

There  are  several  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  upon  which  I  had 
intended  to  make  some  observations ;  but  this  paper  is  already  extended  far 
beyond  my  expectations,  and  beyond^  the  limits  of  your  patience. 

The  subject,  though  not  precisely  of  the  character  usually  presented  on  these 
occasions,  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  community,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
physicians  to  understand  it,  and  to  be  able  to  give  advice  when  needed. 

The  victims  of  this  disease  among  swine  are  already  numbered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  by  millions,  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  and  we  shall 
undoubtedly  see  more  of  it  in  New  England.  In  February,  1867,  Dr.  Sutton,  of 
Indiana,  stated  that  60,000  hogs  had  already  died  with  this  disease  within  100 
miles  of  Cincinnati. 

The  subject  is  also  important  and  of  the  highest  interest  in  view  of  the  relations, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  of  this  disease  to  the  disease  among  cattle,  and 
to  certain  epidemics  which  afflict  the  human  family.  The  subject  is  also  not  with; 
out  interest  in  its  relations  to  the  supply  of  food  for  cities.  In  my  opinion,  pork 
in  its  best  estate  b  by  no  means  desirable  for  food;  and  diseased  pork  is  certainly 
less  so.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  know  that  all  persons  are  not  governed 
by  the  Christian  rule  of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by,  in  this  respect ;  and  that 
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some  persons  will  eend  pork  to  the  city  markets  whicli  they  would  not  eat  them- 
selres. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  many  hogs  are  killed,  to  save  their  value  to  their  owners,  and  that 
the  pork-eating  inhabitants  of  onr  cities  are,  from  time  to  time,  solving  the  problem 
whether  the  flesh  of  diseased  hogs  is  injurious  to  health. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  gentlemen,  aj^  accounts  of  this  disease  as 
it  may  be  noticed  by  them,  particularly  in  the  country  towns  in  this  State. 
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ENCOURAGEMENf  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FLAX 
COnON  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 


From  the  TraiuMOtloBB  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Eneonragement  of 
]>omeBtie  IndaBtrj,  for  1861. 


At  the  meeting  in  April,  the  special  oommittee  on  Flax  culture  made  a  report, 
which  was  taken  up  for  consideration^  and  at  the  May  meeting  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  some  premiums  to  be  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  manufacture  of  Flax  cotton.  This  committee  made  the  foUowing 
report,  June  26th,  which  was  received  and  adopted  : 

The  committee  of  the  Bhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic 
Industry,  upon  the  subject  of  Flax  culture,  having  reconsidered  their  report  on  the 
subject  made  to  the  standing  committee  at  the  meeting  on  the  17th  of  April  last, 
as  per  vote  of  the  standing  committee  on  the  16th  of  May  last,  report  their  recom* 
mendation  of  the  followmg  for  the  adoption  of  the  standing  committee : 

Firgt. — A  premium  of  thirty  dollars  for  a  bale  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  of 
the  best  prepared  Flax  cotton,  with  a  statement  of  its  culture,  production  and 
preparation,  including  the  cost  of  the  several  processes. 

Second. — A  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  best  bale  of  the  same, 
upon  the  same  conditions. 

Third. — All  necessary  expenses  of  transportation  and  care  upon  these  specimens 
to  be  paid  by  the  Society,  and  after  exhibition,  the  Society  to  retain  the  specimens 
if  they  choose,  at  a  fair  compensation  for  their  value. 

Fourth, — That  the  secretary  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  promulgation  of  the  above  premiums. 
Bespectfully  submitted,  by 

EusHA  Dtxb, 
Jahxs  Y.  Smith, 
B.  £.  EvAirs, 
William  Yiall, 
BOBXBT  S.  BuBsoxroH, 
Lymajt  B.  Fbixzi, 
Pbovidxnob,  June  26th,  1861.  CommiUe$. 

Notice  of  these  premiums  was  immediately  published  by  the  secretary  in  the 
newspapers  m  Providence,  and  slips  containing  the  same  were  mailed  to  all  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  same. 
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On  the  12th  of  July,  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  holden.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  the  President,  pursuant  to  the  by-law  relating  to  special  meetings, 
at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  Flax  culture,  who  had  signed 
the  foregoing  report.  At  that  meeting,  said  committee  presented  the  following 
report: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  special  committee  on  Flax  culture,  respect- 
fully reports,  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  standing 
committee,  at  which  the  report  and  premiums  recommended  by  your  committee 
for  Flax  cotton  were  presented  and  adopted,  a  special  meeting  of  this  committee 
was  called  at  the  request  of  one  of  its  members,  and  held  at  the  office  of  tiie  chair- 
man, on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.  At  this  meeting,  a  paper  was  presented  containing 
subscriptions  of  more  than  fire  hundred  dollars,  from  members  of  the  Society  and 
others,  which  sum  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  standing  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  premiums  offered  for  Flax  cotton.  Tour  committee 
approTing  of  this  action,  signed  a  call  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  for  a  special 
meeting  of  the  standing  committee  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  they  now  oflFer 
for  consideration  and  adoption  the  accompanying  resolutions  and  subscriptions  as 
previously  referred  to.  Emsha  Dtkb,  Chairman. 

PfiOTiDBKOi,  July  12,  1861. 

The  rfsolutions  were  as  follows : 

Whierbas,  since  the  meeting  of  this  committee  on  the  26th  day  of  June  last, 
certam  members  of  the  Society,  and  other  individuals,  have  placed  a  fund  at  tiie 
disposal  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  premiums  voted  that  day 
to  be  offered  for  Flax  cotton,  it  is  therefore 

Besdved,  That  this  Society  cordially  accept  the  means  so  tendered,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  donors,  do  now  offer  a  furtiier  pre- 
mium of  9B00  for  the  best  bale  of  prepared  Flax  cotton  of  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds,  which  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  Society's  exhibition  at  Providence,  on 
the  1 1th  day  of  September  next. 

The  premium  will  be  awarded  only,  upon  the  condition  that  the  article  is  of  a 
quality,  and  can  be  produced  in  quantity,  and  at  a  price,  to  be  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  cotton,  all  which  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges. 
The  award  will  be  made  public  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  judges  may  be  able  to  make  their  report. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  maj  deem  expedient  for  the  promulgation  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  resdutions  were  adopted  wifli  unanimity  and  published  as  the  preceding 
ones  had  been. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  m  August,  the  special  committee  on  Flax  culture 
were  authorized  to  appoint  judges,  on  the  specimens  of  Flax  cotton  that  should 
be  entered  at  the  exhibition  m  September  next,  for  premiums,  and  to  award  the 
premiums  for  the  same  ;  said  judges  to  be  selected  from  their  own  body,  or  from 
members  of  the  Society,  or  from  persons  not  members  of  the  Society. 
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At  the  meetiDg  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  the  special  committee  on  FUz 
culture  made  the  following 

REP  ORT: 

That  in  accordance  with  the  request  from  the  judges  upon  the  specimens  of 
Flax  cotton,  offered  in  competion  for  the  Society's  premiums  and  herein  inclosed, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  chairman  this  day  at  10  o'clock,  and 
present  Messrs.  Smith,  Burrough,,E7anB  and  Dyer. 

It  was  unanimously  voted,  to  request  the  standing  committee  to  make  the  apjNro- 
priat^on  desired  by  the  judges,  and  that  request  is  now  made. 
The  committee  report  as  the  judges  upon  Flax  cotton, 
Messrs.  Robbbt  S.  Bubbough, 
Gbarlbs  Jaoksov, 

SrSFHUr  WATIBMAjr, 

Albbbt  Watxrmah, 
Soon  W.  MowBT, 
Zaobabiah  Parkib, 

GSOBOB  EiUiBUB. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

ELISHA  DYER,  Chairman. 
ProTidence,  September  16th,  1861. 
The  report  of  the  judges  aboye  referred  to  was  as  iohows : 

To  TUB  COMMITTXB  OH  FlAX  CuLTUBB  : 

The  judges  to  award  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  for  Flax  cotton, 

haying  giyen  the  subject  attention,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  samples  on  exhibition 

and  the  explanations  of  the  exbibiters,  render  it  desirable,  on  the  part  of  the 

judges,  to  test  the  product  practically  on  cotton  machinery.    They  are  happy  to 

say  that  some  of  their  members  are  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  machiaeiy, 

if  stock  io  sufficient  quantity  can  be  had.    They,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  the 

committee  to  request  from  the  standing  committee  of  the  Society,  an  appropria- 

tion  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  them,  the  judges,  in  ihe  purchase 

of  stock  for  this  purpose. 

CHARLES  JACKSON.     )  ^     *i.    •  j 
ZACHARIAH  PARKER.  \  ^^'  '^^  J^^8««- 

After  consideration,  the  board  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Voted,  That  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  Flax  cotton  to  be  experimented  with  by  said  judges,  (the  pro- 
duct to  be  the  property  of  the  Society)  and  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  to  said 
committee. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  board  in  Noyember,  the  committee  on  Flax  cut- 
ture  made  another  report,  inclosing  the  report  and  award  of  ijie  judges.  This 
may  be  found  on  page  949. 

The  subject  b  still  before  this  committee.  It  b  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
imd  excitmg  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  among  farmers  as  well 
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as  manufaoturera.  The  soil  of  Bhode  Idand  is  known  to  be  fitted  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  Flax.  It  was  made  to  produce  enough  for  the  supply  of  many  fami- 
lies, especially  with  coarser  cloths  for  constant  use,  before  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  fabrics  of  cotton  by  macbbery.  A  large  amount  of  linen  and  tow  goods 
is  still  in  use  in  the  State,  procured  by  importation.  Bhal  1  the  farmer  be  advised 
to  resume  here  the  cultiyation  of  Flsz  ?  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  manufacture 
of  it  in  the  family  will  be  resumed.  Will  capitalists  take  the  crop  of  the  farmer 
at  remunerating  prices,  and  manufacture  it  into  fabrics,  to  supersede  the  linen 
fabrics,  now  imported  ?  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  the  machmery  and  the  high 
ptice  of  labor  forbid  the  hope  of  this  result  at  present  Capital  seeks  remunera- 
tion and  increase,  but  is  doubtful  of  either  if  employed  in  this  direction.  Can 
Flax  be  cottonized,  the  length  of  its  staple  reduced,  and  the  fiore  rendered  so 
fine,  as  to  be  used  on  cotton  machinery  as  an  economical  substitute  for  cotton  ? 
This  question  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe  and 
America,  for  many  years.  The  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  cotton  could 
be  procured  has  hitherto  wealrened  the  effbrts  to  decide  this  question.  When- 
ever any  circumstance  has  occurred  to  render  doubtful  the  supply  of  cotton  for 
the  mills  erected  for  its  manufacture,  the  manufacturer  has  looked  toward  Flaz 
cotton,  and  ingenious  and  scientific  men  have  been  called  upon  to  exert  their 
energies  for  its  production.  As  soon  as  such  circumstances  have  been  removed, 
the  manufacturer  loses  all  solicitude  on  the  subject,  and  the  ingenious  men  enga- 
ged in  the  investigation  are  left  to  their  own  resources  to  pursue  their  inquiries, 
which,  if  successful,  they  could  have  little  hopes  of  having  introduced  into  use  to 
their  profit.  The  attention  paid  to  this  subject  has  therefoze  never  been  steady, 
with  a  resolution  to  solve  the  question  proposed,  but  spasmodic  in  its  exertions, 
regulated  by  other  causes.  There  have  been  some  exceptions.  Individuals, 
ingenious  and  scientific,  and  almost,  of  course,  without  spare  means,  have  always 
since  the  question  was  first  broached,  been  toiling  over  it  According  to  the 
report  of  the  judges  to  the  Flax  committee  their  efforts  have  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. A  lint  has  been  obtained  which  can  take  the  place  of  cotton  in  fabrics  of 
mingled  wool  and  cotton,  with  advantage.  Confessedly  stronger  than  cotton, 
taking  and  holding  colors  better  than  cotton,  and  capable  of  being  produced  as 
cheap  as  cotton  in  a  much  larger  extent  of  oar  country,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  shoidd  not  for  this  purpose  supersede  the  use  of  cotton.  But  these 
judges  go  further  in  their  report  They  imply  a  hope,  and  almost  the  belief, 
that  Flax  cotton  can  be  made  an  economical  substitute  for  cotton,  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery, m  the  ordinary  fabrics  made  of  that  material.  That  such  men  as  these 
judges  are,  entertain  such  a  hope,  is  it  not  expedient  that  they  should  be  induced 
to  go  on  with  experiments  and  settle  the  vexed  question.  They  are  men  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  machinery,  with  cotton  and  with  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton— men  who  commenced  their  examination  of  the  subject  with  serious  doubts 
whether  any  thing  could  be  done  with  cottonized  Flax.  Their  doubts,  it  would 
seem,  are  shaken,  and  further  experiments  will  show  their  hopes  illusory  or 
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change  them  into  certainty.  In  either  case  advantages  would  result  from  them  . 
If  sucoessfuly  the  advantages  are  apparent — if  unsuccessfal,  the  ingenuity  of  other 
minds  will  be  profited  by  their  labors,  and  induced  to  make  stronger  efforts  for 
success,  or  satisfied  by  the  result,  will  turn  into  other  channels. 


To  the  Standing  Oommitt$$  of  the  Rhode  Island  Soeietg  for  the  Encourageimni  of 
Domestic  Industry. 

The  undersigned,  the  committee  on  Flaz  Culture, 

RBPORT: 

That  at  the  meeting  of  the  standing  committee,  on  the  25th  of  June  last,  a 
first  premium  of  thirty  dollars,  and  a  second  of  twenty,  was  offered  for  the  best, 
and  second  best  bales  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  of  the  best  prepared  Flaz 
Cotton,  fit  for  use  on  cotton  machinery,  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  its  cul- 
ture, production  and  preparation,  including  cost  of  the  various  processes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  **  the  further  pre- 
mium of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best  bale  of  prepared  Flaz  Cotton  of  not 
less  than  fifty  pounds,  without  respect  to  the  place  of  its  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion, which  shall  be  ezhibited  at  the  Society's  Ezhibition  in  Providence,  on  the 
tlth  day  of  September  nezt,"  was  offered. 

In  response  to  this  action  of  the  standing  committee,  there  was  ezhibited  at 
the  recent  ezhibition  of  the  Society  (on  the  11th  of  September  lait),  by  Stephen 
Bandall,  of  Warwick,  R.  I., 

One  bale  of  51  pounds  of  Flaz  Cottop,  marked  A  1. 

One  bale  of  54  pounds  of  Flaz  Cotton,  marked  A  2. 

Fifteen  different  samples  colored  Flaz  for  wool. 

One  sample  of  White  Flaz  for  wool. 

Seven  samples  of  FJaz  Cotton. 

Three  samples  of  Flaz  and  cotton  (one  half  each). 

Five  samples  of  yarn  (Flaz  and  Flaz  cotton). 

Four  samples  of  cloth. 

Two  samples  of  colored  Flaz  Cotton. 

Five  other  samples  of  colored  Flaz  Cotton. 

Three  samples  from  drawing  f|^me  (in  process  of  manufacture). 

One  piece  of  pantaloon  stuff  (30  per  cent.  Flaz). 

One  piece  of  37  inch  sheeting  (25  per  cent.  Flaz). 

One  piece  of  prints  (25  per  cent.  Flaz). 

Two  lap  rolls  of  Flaz  Cotton  (in  process  of  manufacturing),  and  a  model  Flaz 
brake. 

Hall  k  Farrar,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  ezhibited  one  boz  of  53  pounds  of 
Flaz  Cotton. 

One  bale  of  fine  Flaz  wool,  36  pounds,  and  one  bale  of  coarse  Flaz  wool,  36 
pounds. 
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By  James  Anderson,  LomsTille,  Kentueky — 

Two  boxes  carded  Flax  wool. 

Samples  of  flyiogs  from  carding  machines,  and  a  sample  of  rotied  hemp. 

From  Jonathan  Enowles,  of  Providence,  B.  I. — 

One  bale  of  62  pounds  of  Flax  cotton, 

By  James  0.  Butterworth,  of  Providence,  B.  L — 

One  bale  of  10  pounds  of  Flax  cotton,  manufactured  in  June,  1858. 

By  authority  of  the  standing  committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the  21st  day  of 
August  last,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  judges  for  the  examination  of 
such  specimens  as  might  be  offered  for  exhibition  or  competition,  and  to  award 
the  premiums,  if  merited,  viz:  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Zachariah  Parker, 
George  Eilbum,  Scott  W.  Mowry,  Albert  Waterman,  Stephen  Waterman  and 
Robert  S.  Boirough,  all  of  Providence,  except  Mr.  Eilbum,  who  is  from  Lons- 
dale, R.  I.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  gentlemen  are  well  acquainted  with 
cotton  as  an  article  of  extensive  consumption,  and  with  but  two  exceptions,  are 
practical  manufacturers. 

On  the  22d  of  this  present  month  (October),  the  accompanying  report  from 
these  gentlemen  was  received  and  is  commended  to  the  especial  attention  of  the 
s  anding  committee.  A  reference  to  it  shows  that  no  premiums  are  awarded 
That  the  interest  felt  by  them  in  this  very  important  subject,  has  led  them,  not 
only  critically  to  examine  the  specimens  submitted  to  their  attention,  but  to  make 
investigations  involving  much  time  and  labor ;  and  the  result  of  which  justifies 
the  assertion,  ''that  the  encouragements  for  ultimate  success,  are  too  strong  to 
allow  the  investigations  to  rest  here.''  They  thus  transfer  (if  not  create)  to  the 
Society,  a  responsibility  in  this  subject,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  so  strongly 
expressed. 

Your  committee  held  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  chiurman,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  inst,  at  which  Messrs.  Harris,  Burrough,  Evans,  Yiall  and  Dyer 
were  present.  ' 

The  report  from  the  judges  was  read,  received,  and  discussed.  It  was  then 
wted,  that  the  judges  be  requested  to  continue  their  labors  add  investigations  un- 
til a  satisfactory  result  of  the  practicability  of  Flax  cotton  as  a  fil^re  for  manufac-. 
turing  purposes  is  obtained,  or  its  impracticability  proved.  Voted,  that  the  chair- 
man appoint  a  committee  to  raise  such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  the  contem- 
plated action  of  the  judges.  In  conformity  with  these  votes,  notice  was  prompUy 
sent  to  each  of  the  gentiemen  referred  to,  and  all  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  providing  the  necessary  means. 

Your  committee  are  very  desirous  of  an  early  answer  from  the  judges  to  the 
many  inquiries  that  are  made  of  their  progress  ;  not  only  by  manufacturers,  but 
by  agriculturists,  as  to  the  expediency  of  directing  more  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  Flax,  as  a  remunerative  product.    With  the  attention  ahready  given  by 
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the  judges  in  their  department,  and  the  proper  action  by  the  mdividaal  members 
of  this  committee,  this  desire  may  be  early  gratified. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  **  committee  on  Flax  Culture/'  <ko., 

EUSHA  DTEB,  Chairman. 


To  the  ComtniUee  an  Flax  OuUure  of  the  Rhode  JiUnd  Sodefyfar  the  Eneoufage^ 

mmi  qf  Domeetic  Jhiuelfy : 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  Flax  Cotton  offered  for 
premium,  at  the  Fw  held  in  this  city  on  the  1 1th  day  of  September  last — 

Respectfully  represent,  that  they  have  carefully  inspected  all  the  samples  that 
were  contributed  on  that  occarion,  and  haying  in  view  the  terms  upon  which  the 
premiums  were  offered,  vis.,  **  Fit  for  use  on  cotton  machinery/'  and  **  accom- 
panied with  a  statement  of  its  culture,  production  and  preparation,  including  the 
cost  of  the  various  processes,''  they  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  contributors 
are  entitled  to  the  premiums  so  offered. 

It  is,  howeyer,  due  to  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  represented  Mr.  Stephen 
Randall's  process  for  breaking  tlax,  to  say,  that  flax  as  prepared  by  them  for 
workmg  with  wool,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  much  more  valuable 
than  cotton,  in  all  fabrics  in  which  cotton  is  now  mixed  with  wool ;  and  in  some 
kinds  of  goods,  appears  to  be  desirable  as  a  partial  substitute  for  wool  itself. 

Feelug  a  warm  interest  in  the  substitution  of  flax  for  cotton,  they  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject  more  thoroughly  than  was  required  simply  to  discharge  the 
duties  for  which  they  were  selected ;  and  are  led  to  believe,  that  the  encourage- 
ments for  ultimate  success,  are  too  strong  to  allow  the  investigation  to  rest  here. 
Therefore,  they  hope  that  the  Society  will  devise  some  plan  whereby  this  investi- 
gation may  be  contbued  until  the  question,  whether  or  not  flax  can  be  used  as 
an  economical  substitute  for  cotton,  on  cotton  machinery,  'wpradieally  eeMed. 

Charlbs  Jaokson^ 
Zaohabub  Pabkxb, 

OXOROX  ElLBUBN, 
S.  W.  MOWET, 

Albxrt  Watsrmak, 
Stxphxh  Watxbhah, 
Rob't  S.  Bubbovgh; 
Pbovidbhox,  Oct.  22,  1861. 
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SOME  FACrS  AND  REMiRKS  ON  THE  INDlGESTIBILIir 

OF  FOOD. 


BT  J.  H.  BAUBBmr,  1C.D« 


Digestion  is  a  process  by  which  alimentary  substances  when  introdaced  into  the 
digestive  canal  are  converted  into  two  parts  :  the  one  nutritious,  to  be  appropri* 
ated  to  nourishing  and  building  up  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  supplying  it  with 
matter  to  take  the  place  of  the  constantly  wearing  out  materials  ;  the  other  non- 
nutritious,  to  be  cast  off* 

Digestion  consists  of  an  interesting  series  of  organic  actions.  1 .  Introduction 
of  the  food  into  the  mouth.  2.  Masticating  and  incorporating  it  with  saliva. 
3.  Swallowing.  4.  Muscular  action  of  the  stomach  upon  it,  and  the  solvent  and 
chemical  action  of  its  secretions.  6,  Muscular  action  of  the  small  intestines  upon 
it,  and  the  chemical  action  of  their  secretions  and  those  of  the  liver.  6.  Muscu- 
lar action  of  the  large  intestines  upon  it,  and  its  expulsion  as  f»ces« 

When  digestion  is  health}'  and  perfect,  the  faeces  consists  of  a  fine,  homogenious^ 
pulpy  mass,  exhibiting  no  appearance^in  common  with  the  food  eaten ;  but  when 
it  is  not,  then  in  the  fecal  matter  are  distinguished  evident  traces  of  the  alimen- 
tary materials. 

Indigestibility  arises  from  two  causes  :  First,  derangement  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus ;  Second,  the  indigestibility  of  the  food.  The  first  originates  either  from 
a  functional  or  organic  disease,  of  which,  it  is  not  our  intention  now  to  speak  ;  the 
second  depends  entirely  upon  the  quality,  condition  and  composition  of  the  ali- 
mentary materials,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show  by  some  familiar  exatbples. 

All  food  is  not  equally  digestible,  and  in  some  cases,  that  which  is  considered 
the  most  nutritious,  is  really  the  most  rebellious.  Oheese,  fat,  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, cherries,  green  apples,  green  com,  etc.  when  taken  alone,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  are  substances  almost  sure  to  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal  imper- 
fectly digested,  causing  uneasiness,  cholicy  pains,  and  often  cholera  morbus.  The 
indigestibility  of  the  cucumber  is  almosft  proverbial ;  in  fact,  it  has  scarcely  a  par- 
allel among  all  the  cultivated  edible  plants.  In  studying  its  composition,  we  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  making  the  inquiry,  what  does  this  fruit  contain  to  unfit  it 
so  much  for  easy  digestion  ?  In  attempting  to  anstrer  this  question  we  will  bring 
to  our  aid  its  composition. 
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Ftrceniage  of  Waier,  Organic  and  Inorganic  MaUer. 

Ouemnben. 

Percentage  of  water * • 96.424 

PerceDiage  of  organic  matter •••4     4.288 

Percentage  of  inorganic  matter.  •  • .  •  • ••••..•• 288 

Amount  of  the  several  Inorganic  and  Proximate  Organic  bodies  in  1.000  lbs,  qf 

fresh  Cucumbers* 

Oaoumben. 

Phosphoric  acid • •  •  • .6094 

Per-ozide  of  iron .0242 

Potassa 6794 

Soda .9749 

Magnesia .0052 

Lime • .  1 239 

Sulphuric  acid .0263 

Carbonic  acid •  • •••..• .3846 

Chlorine .03 1 8 

Silicic  acid .0202 

Amount  of  inorganic  bodies  in  1,000  lbs  of  fresh  cucumbers.  •       2.28  lbs. 

Starch .^  .02 

Albumen • 3.32 

Casein .36 

Dextrine • 3  30 

Sugar 26.66 

Cellulose  and  Lignin 8  99 

Coloring  matter. .  •  •  • •  •  .06 

Wax .27 

Amount  of  organic  m  1,000  lbs.  fresh  cucumbers 42  88  lbs. 

Amount  of  water  in  1,000  lbs.  of  fresh  cucumbers 964.24  lbs. 

Total 1,000  lbs. 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  water  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  solid  yegetable  substance.  100  lbs.  of  the  fresh  fruit  con- 
tains about  96^  lbs.  of  pure  water,  and  only  4}  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  Consequently 
one  ton  would  contain  but  about  90  lbs.  of  dry  matter. 

The  inorganic  matter  is  composed  mostly  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassa  and  soda. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  from  the  tendency  this  fruilrhas  to  pass  through 
the  digestiye  apparatus,  without  being  materially  acted  upon,  that  it  might  be 
constituted  of  bodies  that  are  either  deliterious  to  the  system,  or  are  not  essentia^ 
to  its  composition.  If  we  refer  to  the  analysis,  howerer,  we  find  that  the  ingre* 
dients  which  enter  into  its  composition,  are  found  in  other  food  which  is  nutri- 
tiouB  and  easy  of  digestion ;  in  fact,  the  most  of  them  go  to  build  up  and  support 
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the  Beveral  tissues  of  the  human  body,  and  are  necessary  to  their  healthy  nutri- 
tion and  growth.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  indigestibility  of  this  fruit 
cannot  depend  upon  the  kind  of  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed.  Is  there 
not  something  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  materials  which  compose  it,  that 
may  throw  light  upon  the  subject  ?  We  find  in  the  foregoing  analysis  all  the 
bodies  in  very  small  proportion,  with  the  single  exception  of  water.  The  percent- 
age of  this  in  the  fresh  fruit  exceeds  95  per  cent.  May  we  not  infer  that  this 
large  percentage  of  water  has  something  to  do  m  retarding  digestion  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  all  of  those  fruits  which  contain  a  yery  large  percentage  of  water, 
(equal  or  nearly  so  to  that  of  the  cucumber,)  such  as  water-melons,  green  ap- 
ples, cherries,  green  currants,  green  corn,  etc.,  are  very  apt,  when  taken  in  quan- 
tities and  unmixed  with  other  more  solid  food,  and  on  an  empty  stomach,  to  pro- 
duce like  unpleasant  symptoms  and  derangement,  and  pass  through  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  but  imperfectly  acted  upon  by  the  solvents  of  these  organs.  Water, 
however,  is  not  the  only  body,  which,  when  in  great  excess  in  food,  appears  to 
increase  its  indigestibility.  Other  substances,  as  fat,  casein,  albumen,  etc.,  wh«n 
in  large  proportion,  produce  like  results. 

For  instance,  a  healthy  person  makes  out  a  hearty  meal  from  fat,  without  the 
admixture  of  other  food.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  experience 
the  symptoms  previously  mentioned  and  much  of  the  fat  would  be  voided  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  system.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
cheese  (which  is  nearly  pure  casein — mixed  with  most  of  the  constituents  of  the 
animal  body  in  small  proportion)  when  eaten  alone,  and  to  excess  it  will  be  often 
voided  in  a  similar  undigested  state.  May  not  this  condition  of  things  always 
have  a  tendency  to  accompany  all  food  composed  principally  of  one  ingredient  of 
the  animal  body,  with  the  others  in  minute  proportion  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  food 
suited  to  easy  and  healthy  digestion,  should  contain  not  only  the  ingredients 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body,  but  those  ingredients  ashovld  be 
present  in  some  simple  relative  proportion  to  each  other,  which  should  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  matter  which  is  already  fitted  to  nourish  the  several  tissues  in  a 
healthy  manner  ?  That  is,  the  ingredients  of  the  food  should  be  in  such  propor- 
tion,  as  is  best  suited  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  system  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  undigested  material. 
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NITROGEN  COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  POUND. 


All  who  are  in  favor  of  agricaUaral  progress,  certainly  will  fully  indorse  the 
opinion  of  Stoeckhardt,  namely ,  that  a  farmer  who  bays  guano,  bone-dust,  or  any 
other  artificial  manure,  without  taking  good  care  of  his  stable-manure,  is  an  ez- 
trayagant  husbandman ;  for  he  hauls,  at  a  heavy  expense,  the  same  thing  into 
his  yard,  which  he  might  have  had  for  nothing,  if  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  flow  away 
or  evaporate,  without  making  use  of  it. 

Likewise  that  farmer  who  does  not  carefully  accumulate  and  conserve  the  ex- 
crements of  his  household  and  stock,  acts  like  an  inexperienced  miner  who  throws 
away  rich  silver  ore  because  it  does  not  shine  like  glittering  silver. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  v.  Fellenberg,  for  several  years  past,  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  management  and  conservation  of  barn-yard  manure,  at  his  manor  of 
Wegmuehle,  near  Berne,  and,  by  the  following  statement  of  his  experience,  has 
furnished  very  valuable  additional  proof  that  as  nitrogen  is  the  most  powerful 
agent,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  constituent  in  the  preparation  of  barn-yard 
manure,  the  chief  object  of  a  thinking  and  calculating  farmer  ought  to  be  the  con- 
servation of  the  nitrogen,  by  most  effectually  preventing  fermentation  and  decom- 
position, and  by  retaining  the  productions  of  the  same. 

As  early  as  in  the  winter  of  1853,  letters  were  written  on  this  subject  by  him 
to  a  friend,  showing  that,  in  preparing  barn -yard  manure,  pulverized  plaster  will 
accomplish  all  that  may  be  expected  from  such  a  conservative  procedure,  namely, 
sure  and  complete  efficiency,  easy  application,  and  cheapness  of  the  matter  applied. 

A  correct  and  successful  preparation  of  manure,  of  course  requires  a  normally- 
prepared  manure-heap ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  description  of  a 
model  dung-heap ;  yet  it  may  be  instructive  to  become  acquainted  with  the  care- 
ful and  accurate  management  of  manure  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  v.  Fellenberg's  letters  to  his  friend  : 

The  dung  of  my  cattle  is  brought  out  of  the  stable  upon  the  manure  heap  every 
day.  As  I  feed  abundantly,  strew  copiously,  and  have  the  litter  turned  and 
smoothed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  is  completely  moistened  by  the 
excrements  and  urine ;  and  a  proportionately  large  quantity  of  manure  is  made 
every  day. 

In  carrying  out  the  manure,  layers  or  so  called  twists  are  made  of  the  longest 
straw,  by  means  of  a  small  board :  this  straw  is  laid  lengthwise  upon  a  little  board 
with  the  fork,  about  3  inches  th'ck,  and  trodden  down  with  the  feet.  Then  it  is 
laid  together  in  the  middle,  again  trodden  down,  and  put  at  the  edge  of  the 
manure -pile,  where  it  is  again  tramped  down.     Thus  layer  upon  layer  ia  laid 
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close  and  flat  beside  each  other.  The  remaining  dung  is  now  carefully  spread 
with  the  fork,  and  laid  along  the  edge  of  the  manure-layers,  f  o  an  equal  height 
with  them,  and  as  smoothly  as  possible,  so  that  there  are  nowhere  any  elevations. 

Then  the  manure  is  tramped  down  everywhere.  After  this,  from  2  to  2^  lbs. 
of  common  plaster  is  strewed  evenly  upon  100  lbs.  of  fresh  manure. 

This  quantity  of  plaster  might  appear  too  large,  and  half  as  much  be  deemed 
sufficient,  to  fix  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  dung ;  but  even  a  superficial  calcu- 
lation will  show  that  it  is  not  so. 

Thegeneral  estimate  of  chemists  is  that  2^  parts  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  are 
required  to  fix  1  part  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Boussingault,  manure  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  usually  hauled 
upon  the  field,  contains  about  ^  of  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  ^  lb.  in  100  lbs. 
If  the  same  is  calculated  as  ammonia,  it  will  be  a  little  more,  about  0.6  to  0.7  lb. 
But  as  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  manure  is  not  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  but  a 
portion  of  it  yet  in  organic  combination,  as  in  the  straw  and  the  undigested  re- 
mains of  food,  I  estimate  the  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  manure 
only  at  0.4  lb.  These  require  about  1  lb..of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  transformed 
into  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

In  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  half-burnt  plaster — which  then  is  air- dry — there  is  contained 
about  1  to  1^  lbs.  of  pure  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  From  this  it  will  be  evident 
that  too  little  rather  than  too  much  plaster  has  been  strewed,  to  fix  the  ammonia, 
since  it  is  estimated  that  only  |  to  ^  lb.  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  plaster, 
or  in  2  lbs.,  instead  of  1  to  1^  lbs.,  will  be  efficient.  As  yet,  there  is  no  reason 
for  augmenting  the  amount  of  plaster,  as  no  evaporation  of  ammonia  was  percepti- 
ble,— and  thus  the  object  intended  was  accomplished. 

But  the  nitrogenous  matter,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  contained  in  the  manure, 
may  not  be  as  considerable  as  estimated,  so  that  the  amount  of  plaster  used  is,  in 
any  event,  sufficient  to  fix  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  by 
anal) sis  how  much  of  free  ammonia  and  how  much  of  nitrogen  combines  with  the 
organic  substances  which  are  contained  in  barn-yard  manure.  But  as,  according 
to  sStceckbardt's  accurate  investigations,  1  lb.  of  plaster  is  equal  to  about  1  cent's 
worth  of  manure,  more  may  be  stiewed  on  without  being  extravagant ;  this  being 
the  price  of  plaster,  is  more  than  returned  by  its  value  as  a  manure. 

The  above-described  preparation  of  manure,  perhaps,  may  appear  to  be  too 
minute  and  particular,  especially  to  individuals  who  think  everything  may  be 
accomplished  by  talking  and  writing,  and  who  do  not  consider  or  know  that  in 
agdcuUure,  as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  industry,  the  details,  apparently  of 
very  little  moment,  are  often  ot  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  thing  is  done,  but  chiefly  how  it  is  done. 

All  the  manipulations  mentioned  above,  generally  practiced  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  the  home  of  proud  and  generous  dung-heaps,  are  adhered  to  for  the  best 
of  reasons  established  among  the  practical  farmers,  by  long  experience,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  doubt. 
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The  air  is  known  to  cauAe,  or  at  least  to  promote,  all  organic  decomposition ; 
everything,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  saved  from  decomposition  or  putrefaction, 
must  be  eicluded  from  the  air.    This  is  the  object  of  all  these  manipulations. 

The  structure  of  solid  layers,  which  are  closely  and  conjointly  laid  upon  each 
other,  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  As  there  is,  in  most  localities,  no 
preparation  for  the  accumulation  of  manure-heaps  within  a  wall  of  brick  or  wood,  in 
order  to  preclude  the  access  of  air,  then  this  wall  or  fence  is  simply  and  cheaply 
constructed  of  the  manure  itself. 

Further,  these  manure-layers  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  flowing  off 
of  the  liquid  manure,  thus  keeping  the  duijg  moister,  because  the  ends  of  the 
straw  are  all  turned  inside. 

The  tramping  down  of  the  dung  laid  in  regular  strata  is  done  not  only  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air  from  without,  but  more  especially  to  expel  the  air  already  con- 
tained in  the  manure,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  cause  of  putrefaction  as  perfectly 
as  possible. 

All  these  manipulations  evidently  tend  to  prevent  or  arrest  decomposition ;  yet 
they  cannot  prevent  the  dung  from  growing  hot,  or  ftrmenting,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  ammonia  evaporates  from  it,  and  its  most  valuable  constituent  part 
escapes. 

To  prevent  or  fix  the  ammonia,  is  the  problem  for  the  thinking  and  calculating 
husbandman.  But  this  end  may  best  be  accomplished  by  certain  quantities  of 
plaster  being  strewed  on,  because  the  sulphuric  add  contained  in  it  combines  with 
the  ammonia  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia — a  salt  which  will  not  volatilize  in  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  remain  in  the  manure. 

But  why  nothing  but  plaster  ?  Why  not  muck,  or  common  earth,  or  ashes,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ? 

The  reason  must  be  obvious  to  everybody. 

The  greatest  merit  of  every  technical  enterprise  is  to  accomplish  much  with  small 
means. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  plaster  is  the  cheapest  binding  or  fixing  agent,  and  is 
the  most  universally  abundant. 

But  the  farmer  has  to  buy  the  plaster,  and  every  farmer  has  muck,  or  earth,  or 
at  least  common  earth  on  his  farm,  which  he  might  use  for  this  purpose.  For 
nothing  ?  What  a  gross  mistake  1  Who  then  pays  for  the  team  and  manual 
labor,  the  digging,  loading  and  unloading,  hauling  and  spreading  of  these  eartbj 
substances  upon  the  manure-heap  ?  Certainly,  nobody  else  but  the  non-oalculatiog 
farmer. 

Further,  we  have  to  consider  that  all  this  earth  turned  into  manure  is  again  to 
be  loaded,  unloaded  and  spread.    What  a  miscalculation  I 

y.  Fellenberg  made  and  brought  upon  his  fields  300  wagon-loads  of  manure, 
within  the  last  year.    He  writes  : 

'*  If  I  had,  in  preparing  my  barn-yard  manure,  spread  strata  of  earth  between 
the  layers  of  manure,  instead  of  using  twenty  barrels  of  pla^ster  at  7  cwt.,  140 
centimetres  worth  140  francs,  =  37  thalers  10  sgr.,  I  would  have  needed  at  least  a 
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wag|on  load  of  earth  to  each  wagon  load  of  manure,  in  order  to  let  no  ammonia 
esoipe/' 

This  estimate  might  seem  too  high  ;  therefore,  let  us  consider  it.  An  ordinary 
two  Lorse  load  of  earth  contains  24  to  28  cubic  feet»  a  wagon  load  of  manure  36 
to  40  cubic  feet ;  thus,  there  would  be  about  three-fourths  of  a  cubic  foot  of  earth  to 
every  cubic  foot  of  manure.  Now,  as  all  earthy  matter  retains  gases  mechamcaUy 
only,  but  cannot  bind  or  fix  them  chemicaUy^  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  earthy 
matter,  indeed,  is  required  to  accomplish  the  same  end  ;  besides,  many  kinds  of 
earth  contain  considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  much  more  apt 
to  expel  the  ammonia  than  to  retain  it. 

Moreover,  Payen's  experiments  show  that  earth,  peat-coal,  muck,  sand,  etc., 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  manure,  were  unable  to  retain  the  whole  amount 
of  ammonia  contained  in  it,  but  retained  60  to  70  per  cent,  only  of  the  original 
amount.  On  the  otber  hand,  he  found  that  five  parts  of  unburnt  plaster,  upon 
one  hundred  parts  of  fresh  stable  manure,  are  sufficient  to  fix  aU  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained therein. 

Now,  as  one  cubic  foot  of  loose  earth  weighs  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds, 
and  one  cubic  foot  of  manure  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
proportion  of  three-fourth  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  one  cubic  foot  of  manure,  from 
fifty-two  to  sixty  pounds  of  earth  are  required  upon  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  above 
estimate  is  not  too  high,  but  should  rather  be  increased  than  diminished,  in  order 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  completely  conserving  the  ammonia  in  the  manure. 

But  burnt  plaster  is  more  conducive  to  disinfection,  since  it  is  sooner  decom- 
posed than  unburnt  plaster,  because  the  crystalizable  matter  contained  in  the  lat- 
ter retards  decomposition.  Therefore,  if  slightly  burnt  plaster  may  be  had,  it  is 
preferable  to  unburnt,  because  there  is  less  of  the  former  required,  and  it  operates 
sooner.    Yet  much  depends  on  the  price  of  plaster. 

To  return  to  the  foregoing  instance ;  to  the  three  hundred  wagon  loads  of  ma- 
nure, three  hundred  loads  of  earth  would  be  required.  But  these  three  hundred 
loads  of  earth  must  be  dug,  loaded  and  hauled.  Three  hundred  loads  hauled  in 
and  six  hundred  loads  hauled  out  make  nine  hundred  loads ;  thus  six  hundred 
loads  of  manure  more  were  to  load  and  haul  than  when  plaster  is  used. 

If  the  fields  are  near  at  hand,  and  the  laborers  good  workers,  the  hauling  out 
of  these  six  hundred  loads  of  manure  requires  at  least  thirty  days  of  time  for  one 
team,  one  driver  and  two  laborers  for  loading.  If  wages  are  low,  and  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  utensils  are  not  taken  itfto  account,  the  expense  for  thirty  work- 
days, for 

One  two  horse  team,  would  be....  r«... 112^  francs.      SO  thalera. 

Ninety  days*  wages,  (for  three  laborers,) 160       "  40      «« 

Total 262i      "  "^^      " 

While  the  plaster  used  costs  only  140  francs,  37^  thalers,  or  122^  francs,  32} 
t  balers  less  than  the  earth  used  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  much  dearer  to  use  earth  instead  of  plaster,  , 
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and»  besides,  it  would  be  yery  difficult  to  find  a  safficient  quantity  of  the  proper 
eartb  close  at  band,  and  to  bave  all  tbis  labor  and  hauling  done  with  the  team 
and  laborers,  at  ones  command,  and  without  neglecting  or  postponing  other  work. 
The  foregoing  figures  also  answer  the  question,  whether  it  is  practical  to  strew 
earth  in  the  stables  instead  of  straw. 

Thus  it  is  with  many  well-meant  advices  to  agriculturists.  If  we  take  our  pen- 
cil in  hand  and  make  calculations,  we  will  find  that  many  brilliant  suggestions 
prove  to  be  impracticable.  Finally,  says  iV.  V.  Schwerz,  in  his  "  Practical  Apri- 
culture,'*  in  regard  to  strewing  earth  in  stables  for  cattle,  ^'  any  agricultural  pro- 
cedure is  commendable,  only  when  the  expenses  and  labor  connected  therewith 
are  in  just  proportion  to  the  profits  realized  therefrom.'' 

The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  manure  with  earthy  mat- 
ter. 

Peat  or  peat-ashes  might  be  used,  because  it  would  require  a  less  quantity  of 
the  same  than  of  common  earth,  and  because  there  is  more  fertilizing  matter  in 
them  ;  but  the  question  is  whether  these  substances  are  to  be  had  near  at  hand. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  plaster  will  cost  less. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron  are,  at  all  events,  dearer  and  more  difficult 

to  apply  than  plaster,  especially  the  former.    Neither  of  them  can  be  used  except 

in  a  state  of  solution,  which  is  an  additional  labor.    Every  one  who  knows  the 

'  advantages  of  beiag  able  to  simplify  all  labor  on  farms,  and  to  save  as  much  labor 

as  possible,  will,  for  this  reason  alone,  prefer  the  use  of  plaster. 

A  hundred  weight  of  common  plaster,  unbumt  or  only  half  burnt,  estimated  at 
one  franc,  contains  forty- six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid ;  so  that  one  pound  of  it,  if 
the  lime  of  the  plaster  is  not  taken  iato  consideration,  will  cost  about  yl^  francs, 
two  pennies,  while  the  wholesale  price  of  sulphuric  acid  is  from  five  to  six  cents. 
Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster 
takes  effect  in  the  manure,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  it  combines  with 
the  ammonia.    Even  then  it  will  still  be  cheaper. 

Piaster  is  easily  applied  by  hand,  and  required,  at  most,  five  minutes  daily. 
There  is  no  danger  or  inconvenience  connected  with  its  appUcation  ;  and  its  quan- 
tity adds  but  very  little  to  the  mass  of  the  manure,  so  that  the  expense  of  hauling 
out  the  manure  is  not  much  increased  thereby. 

If  the  manure  is  prepared  in  the  above  described  manner,  strewed  with  plaster, 
and,  during  the  dry  season,  now  and  then  wetted  with  the  liquid  manure  flowing 
off,  it  Will  be  observed  that  the  manure-heap  increases  much  more  rapidly  than 
before,  and  that,  all  other  circumstances  (stock  feeding  and  strewing)  being 
equal,  there  will  be  much  more  manure  made  than  otherwise. 

Manure  thus  prepared  with  plaster,  and  having  lain  a  whole  year  uncovered  in 
the  free  air,  was  found  to  be  entirely  undecomposed  when  hauled  upon  the  field, 
and  had  retained  its  original  greenish  color  and  characteristic  tenacity.  The 
manure-heaps  being  left  untouched,  and  having  a  bight  of  six  feet,  had  settled 
about  two  inches  only  during  tbe  year,  and  this  more  by  its  weight  than  by  de- 
composition. 
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Plaster  manure  has  a  strong  smell  of  snlpliureted  hydrogen  gas.  There  war 
not  the  least  odor  of  ammonia  to  this. 

If  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  eyaporating  from  a  single  manure^heap,  within 
a  year,  is  taken  mto  consideration,  it  is  eyidently  yery  profitable  to  conserye  the 
same  at  so  trifling  expense. 

y.  Fellenberg's  stock  consisted  of  fourteen  cows  and  six  horses.  He  used  140 
cwt.  of  plaster. 

If  only  half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  therein  is  estimated  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  it  is  easily  found  out  how  much  nitrogen  has  been  bought  with  140 
francs, — and  is  surely  cheaper  than  by  buying  guano,  Ghili  saltpetre,  phosphate 
of  lime,  fish  guano,  etc. 

If  in  the  140  cwt.  of  plaster  only  half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  therdn, 
or  about  32  to  34  cwt.,  take  effect,  then  these  are  able  to  fix  chemically  about  15 
cwt.  of  ammonia,  or,  reduced  to  equiyalents,  is  equal  to  1300  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Nesbit,  the  chemical  chaplain  of  Great  Britain,  says  in  an  address  before  the 
Farmers'  Club,  **  If  you  are  compelled  to  buy  ammonia  in  market,  you  haye  to 
pay  fifty  pound  sterling  per  ton,  or  one  shilling  per  pound ;  and  you  haye  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  it  in  any  kind  of  manure  containing  it  If  you  will  buy  phos- 
phates or  any  other  matter  of  that  kind,  you  haye  to  pay  a  yery  high  price ;  there- 
fore, jou  ought  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  preyent  such  a  waste.'* 

Stoeckhardt  estimates  the  worth  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  at  one  franc ;  but  by 
the  aboye-stated  preparation  of  the  manure  the  pound  of  nitrogen  costs  only  about 
10|  switzer  rappen,  about  two  cents,  only  the  ninth  part  of  ttie  price  or  worth 
fixed  by  Stoeckhardt. 

Further,  it  is  estimated  that,  by  the  general  preparation  of  manure,  at  least  the 
one-fourth  part  of  its  nitrogenous  matter  is  lost. 

That  portion  of  the  nitrogen  retained  in  common  manure,  eyen  if  it  lies  a  long 
time,  of  course,  is  conseryed  also  in  the  plastered  manure.  Thus  it  may  be  justly 
asserted  that  the  aboye  quantity  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  is  a  fM<  ffam. 

In  the  aboye-mentioned  case  there  were  made  three  hundred  wagon  loans  of 
manure  of  thirty-six  cubic  feet,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  cubic  feet,  fiye  thou- 
sand four  hundred  weight 

If  it  had  not  been  plastered  its  nitrogenous  matter  might  be  estimated  at  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  2,700  cwt,  instead  of  5,400  cwt 

Further,  if  we  estimate  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  plastered  manure  to 
amount  only  to  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  then  the  aboye  5,400  cwt  would 
contain  4000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  i.  e.,  exactly  1300  more,  or  as  much,  as  has  been 
fixed  by  the  140  cwt.  of  plaster  applied. 

The  increase  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  manure  by  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
surely  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  that  Boussingault  (Eeonomie  BuraU) 
shows  that  dung  kept  under  the  cattle  in  the  stable  contains  0.79  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  or  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  more  than  manure  lying  in  the  open  air  ; 
while  the  same  author  states,  from  different  analyses,  showing  that  manure  pre- 
pared  in  the  common  way  contains  from  0.41  to  0.60  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
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Way,  7oeIcker»  Hoffmann,  Johnson,  Wolf,  Henneberg  and  others  found  sinik 
lar  results,  and,  thus,  it  is  evidently  unwise  to  ptooure  nitrogenous  manure  from 
abroad  at  enormous  expense,  and  to  lose  the  nitrogen  produced  at  home,  which 
might  be  sared  with  little  labor  and  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  bought  with  140  francs  paid  for  the 
plaster,  while  Stoeckhardt  estimates  its  worth  at  1300  francs. 

But  this  is  not  all  I 

Any  farmer,  who  is  not  blind,  knows  that  every  manure-heap,  lying  for  some 
length  of  time,  will  commence  to  ferment,  become  heated,  and.  consequently,  set- 
tle considerably.  But  how  great  the  loss  may  be,  if  large  manure-heaps  are  left 
lying  for  a  long  time,  especially  in  the  warm  season,  has  bf^en  shown  in  a  German 
agricultural  journal,  in  an  instance  which  occurred  in  the  year  1863,  which  was  a 
very  warm  one. 

The  horse- dung  of  the  Electoral  stud  of  Hesse,  at  Beberbeck,  is  used  upon  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  stud- fields ;  but  cannot  be  hauled  out  in  summer  or  early 
in  the  fall. 

The  dung-heap  is  not  much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  sun.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  dung,  accumulated  from  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the 
beginning  of  November  there  could  not  be  hauled  off  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  loads,  although  the  dung-heap  had  often  been  overspread  with  earth, 
and  tramped  down  eveiy  now  and  then ; — thus,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  mass  was  lost. 

The  manure  heap  selected  by  Y.  Fellenberg  for  his  experiment,  measured,  at 
the  beginning  of  summer,  35  feet  in  length,  27  feet  in  width,  and  6  feet  in  height* 
The  decrease  in  height,  by  autumn,  amounted  to  2  inches ;  width  and  length  re- 
maining the  same. 

Without  plaster,  the  fermentation  would  have  caused  a  decrease  of  at  least  7 
inches,  or  5  inches  more  than  it  really  did,  according  to  comparative  experi- 
ments. 

These  5  inches  of  lees  decrease  in  height  are  attributable  to  the  operation  of 
the  plaster  preventing  the  fermentation  of  the  manure. 

These  5  inches  calculated  over  the  whole  heap  make  an  amount  of  472^  cubic 
feet,  or  over  2  cubic  cords,  or  about  ten  to  twelve  two-horse  loads.  As  durbg 
the  winter  months  only  half  of  the  plaster  requisite  for  the  year  was  used,  or  70 
cwt.,  it  appears  that,  at  an  expense  of  70  francs,  there  were  produced  2  cubic 
cords  of  manure  of  216  cubic  feet— 108  cwt.  more— with  nitrogenous  matter, 
amounting  to  ^  of  one  per  cent.,  54  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  at  1  franc  per  lb.,  cr  54 
francs  ;  or  with  70  francs,  108  francs  worth  of  msnure.  At  Swiss  prices,  1  cu- 
bic cord  of  cattle  or  mixed  manure  costs  40  to  60  francs ;  thus  its  fixed  price  is 
proportionate  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  since,  by  the  application  of  plaster,  there  was 
produced  an  augmentation  of  manure  corresponding  and  actually  to  be  estimated 
equal  to  the  purchase  or  addition  of  2  cubic  cords  of  manure. 

Now,  if  the  additional  nitrogen  contained  in  the  other  poition  of  the  dung  is 
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yet  taken  into  consideration,  or  for  70  cwt.  of  plaster  about  650  lbs.  of  nUrogen, 
then  there  is  bought,  at  an  expense  of  70  francs,  including  the  above  108  francs, 
a  total  worth  of  758  francs  of  manure  ;  or  in  other  words,  with  70  francs  there 
is  bought  a  thing  worth  758  francs. 

If  we  calculate  yet  more  minutely,  these  758  francs  are  a  net  gain;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Stoeckhardt,  1  lb.  of  plaster,  as  such,  is  one  pennyworth  of  manure, 
and  the  lime  of  the  same,  after  the  sulphuric  acid  having  been  combined  with  the 
ammonia  has  escaped  from  the  soil,  will,  according  to  the  law  of  chemical  afl&n- 
ity,  combine  again  with  the  same  (sulphuric  acid)  into  plaster,  its  peculiar  worth 
as  manure  is  conserved,  because  its  entire  worth  as  a  fertilizer  benefits  the  field. 

If  the  same  augmentation  of  manure,  during  the  winter,  by  the  strewing  on  of 
plaster,  also  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  manure  made  during  the  summer,  then 
the  quantity  of  manure  thus  added  or  gained  yearly,  amounts  to  oyer  4  cubic 
cords,  worth  200  francs.  Thus  the  plaster  pays  for  itself  nearly  1}  times,  merely 
by  this  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  manure,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  gain  of  1,300  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

To  resume,  the  operation  of  the  plaster  is  a  threefold  one. 

1.  As  conservator  of  the  nitrogen,  which  would  have  been  lost  without  the  ap- 
plication of  plaster,  and  as  such,  it  is  worth,  at  least,  nine  and  a  half  times  its 
own  price. 

2.  As  a  preventive  of  fermentation  in  the  manure  and  its  consequent  decrease, 
and  thus,  as  indirect  augmenter  of  the  same,  to  a  value  of  one  and  a  half  times 
its  own  cost. 

3.  Directly  as  fertilizer,  worth  its  own  cost. 
Altogether,  worth  twelve  and  a  half  times  its  own  cost. 

Could  the  farmer  incur  any  expense  which  may  prove  as  profitable  as  this,  for 
the  conservation  of  the  self-made  and  indispensable  nitrogen  ? 

Suppose  that  the  guano  accessible  to  us  contains,  on  an  average,  only  10  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  that  about  130  cwt.  of  guano  were  to  be  bought  and  used 
as  manure.  At  the  Smss  price  of  guano,  20  francs,  those  130  cwt,  would  cost 
2,730  francs.  Thus  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  might  be  had  at  an  expense 
of  140  francs  for  plaster,  will  cost  about  twenty  times  as  much,  if  guano  is  used. 

Further,  Euppose  that  in  guano,  on  account  of  its  quick  operation,  1  lb.  of 
nitrogen  is  worth  as  much  as  2  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  slowly  operating  barn-yard 
manure — and  we  endeavor  to  make  the  capital  invested  in  manure  pay  interest  as 
soon  as  possibles-then  the  nitrogen  obtained  in  barn>yard  manure  will  cost  only 
one- tenth  as  much  as  in  guano ;  or,  if  there  are  20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in 
guano,  then  the  cost  by  using  plaster  will  be  only  one-fifih. 

If  the  expense  incurred  for  plaster  should  not  be  returned  at  the  above-stated 
ratio  in  the  first  year,  it  will,  surely,  in  the  course  of  time.  The  farmer  must 
make  advance  investments  in  the  soil  more  or  less  for  a  long  term  ;  but  they  will 
certaioly  bear  usurious  interests,  if  they  are  judiciously  made,  for  the  soil  is  no 
spendthrift,  but  a  prudent,  economical  husbandman  and  debtor,  hard  to  be  made 
bankrupt. 
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Now  let  Qs  consider  the  effect  of  this  preparation  of  manure. 

1.  The  manure  is  not  subject  to  any  decomposition  in  the  heap,  and,  oonse- 
quentljy  its  original  volume  remains  the  same,  no  matter  whether  it  lies  but  a  few 
weeks  or  for  some  length  of  time,  before  it  is  used.  It  is  an  advantage  to  be  able 
to  keep  the  manure,  without  any  considerable  loss,  until  there  is  ample  time  for 
hauling  it  off;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  gre^t  importance  in  many  cases,  because 
the  farmer  is  much  more  independent  in  respect  to  the  rotation  of  his  crops  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  labor  to  be  performed. 

2.  As  the  manure  remains  wholly  undecomposed,  it  comes  into  the  soil,  and  is 
decomposed,  like  fresh  manure  from  the  stable,  whereby  the  putrefactive  produc- 
tions of  its  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  gases  are  wholly  made  to  benefit  the  soil, 
being  retained  by  it. 

Although  we  deem  it  an  evidence  of  honorable  industry  in  a  farmer  when  he 
puts  his  manure  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  there  are  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances compelling  him  to  let  his  manure  lie  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
sometimes  in  a  high  temperature  of  the  air  ;  then  the  application  of  plaster  cer- 
tainly is  of  great  importance,  especially  for  such  kinds  of  soil  as  require  fresh 
manure,  on  account  of  their  porosity. 

3.  It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  long  experience,  that  plastersd  manure  operates 
much  better  upon  hot  and  calcareous  kinds  of  soil,  because  it  b  slowly  decom- 
posed, and  thus  will  endure  longer  ;  besides,  there  may  be  put  at  once  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  plastered  manure  into  the  soil,  without  apprehending  that  the 
next  succeeding  crops  might  be  injured  by  the  excess. 

Manure  which  had  been  plowed  under  in  a  hot  soil,  in  the  last  year,  was  found 
to  be  almost  entirely  unchanged  at  the  second  plowing— nearly  like  unplastered 
manure — after  having  Iain  half  a  year ;  while  unplastered  manure  had  com- 
pletely disappeared  out  of  the  soil,  after  the  first  crop  had  been  gathered. 

4.  The  richness  of  the  plastered  manure  in  nitrogen  is  shown  not  only  by 
chemical  analysis — for  this  might  deceive — but  especially  by  the  extraordinarily 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  all  crops  first  raised  upon  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  prove  this  assertion  of  v.  Fellenberg,  by  facts,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  state  some  other  facts. 

From  the  fall  of  1848  to  April  of  1855,  the  Principal  at  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Beberbeck,  an  electoral  domain  of  Hesse,  it  being  also  a  stud  establishment, 
and,  during  the  frequent  long  absence  of  the  Director,  the  justiciary,  Urlchs, 
the  Principal,  served  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  establishment. 

All  the  lands  of  this  domain,  amounting  to  about  1,000  acres,  are  situate  In 
the  region  of  variegated  sand-stcne.  This  elevated  region  extends  in  undulating 
ridges  over  the  whole  Reihard's  Forest.  Corresponding  to  the  general  character 
of  this  hilly  region,  the  arable  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  nearly  free  of  stone,  and  des- 
titute of  lime.  The  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  is  nearly  everywhere  equal, 
and  varies  only  in  respect  to  the  humus,  according  as  the  fields  have  been  culli' 
vated  earlier  or  later  and  been  manured  more  copiously  or  sparingly,  or  have 
been  more  or  less  exhausted. 
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The  depth  of  the  arable  soil  now  measures  from  6  to  10  inches  ;  but  before  tht 
present  lease  it  averaged  not  oyer  4  inches.  In  the  newly  tamed  up  fields  at  the 
south-southwest  line  of  the  domain,  the  so-called  swamp-ore,  hydrate  of  iron,  is 
found  here  and  there  in  the  soil,  and  still  more  in  the  deeper  strata. 

The  condition  of  the  subsoil  partly  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  crust, 
and  differs  from  it  only  by  being  more  compact  and  retaining  more  water ;  but 
partly,  also,  from  an  argillaceous,  rolling  or  solid  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  even 
here  and  there  a  substratum  of  real  potter's  clay,  which  lies  so  close  to  the  arable 
portion,  that,  on  that  account,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fields  have  an  imper- 
meable subsoil,  and,  before  Mr.  Urichs  took  the  management  of  the  domain,  in 
1 845,  was  BO  wet,  cold,  sour  and  full  of  weeds,  that  red  clover  grew  very  scantily 
upon  300  acres  of  the  arable  land  ;  the  turnip-crops,  without  previous  artificial 
mineral  manuring,  failed  regularly ;  on  the  other  fields,  rye  and  oats  were  unsafe 
crops,  and  beans,  peas  and  vetches,  white  clover  and  grass  crops  could  not  be 
rused  at  all,  without  liming. 

It  was  evident  that  this  domain  so  shamefully  neglecte^l  required,  beside  an 
intelligent  and  energetic  cultivation,  especially  to  be  deoiydized,  cleansed  of  th& 
weeds,  and  highly  manured. 

And  the  work  was  undertaken  in  earnest :  the  fields  were  thoroughly  cleansed 
of  all  root  and  seed  weeds  in  the  beginning,  by  making  narrow  beds ;  the  subsoil 
was  drained,  and  various  organic  and  inorganic  manures,  paying  for  themselves, 
were  purchased ;  the  arable  soil  was  proportionately  deepened  and  most  carefully 
cultivated ;  the  culture  of  forage  and  the  stock  were  augmented  almost  incredibly ; 
and  the  chief  thing  of  all  was  the  most  careful  preparation  of  the  barn-yard 
manure,  by  means  of  plaster.  During  the  principal's  management,  he  attended 
to  having  the  manure  forthwith  brought  out  of  the  stables  into  the  ground  ;  but 
when  this  was  not  practicable,  for  good  reasons,  then  not  only  the  dung-heaps, 
as  soon  as  its  odor  betrayed  a  development  of  gas,  was  strewed  over  with  plaster, 
now  and  then  covered  with  earth  moistened  with  liquid  manure,  and  tramped 
down  as  solid  as  possible  by  the  cattle,  but  also  all  the  cattle-stalls  were  strewed 
with  plaster  twice  every  week,  and  the  sheep-fold  was  strewed  over  with  the  plaster 
every  morning,  lest  an  atom  of  ammonia  should  evaporate  into  the  faithless  air ; 
and  yet  the  plaster  could  be  obtained  at  no  cheaper  rate  than  by  v.  Fellenberg. 

Thousands  of  acres  furnished  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  the  excellency 
of  this  preparation  of  the  manure  ;  and  the  domain  of  Beberbeck  may  be  consid- 
ered every  year  more  and  more  a  model  farming  establishment. 

On  this  subject  all  should  ponder  who  complain  of  scarcity  of  manure,  and 
especially  those  who  can  buy  plaster  still  cheaper,  or  those  on  whose  lands  top 
manuring  does  not  take  proper  effect ;  but  pulse,  clover,  and  clover  grass  will 
grow  after  plastered  manure,  even  if  these  crops  did  not  thrive  well  otherwise. 

After  this  general,  comparative  argument  in  favor  of  the  preparation  of  manure 
with  plaster,  we  return  to  the  special  evidence  of  v.  Fellenberg.  He  directs 
the  attention  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  clover,  remarking  that  then  the  clover 
seed  not  be  plastered  upon  the  leaf,  and  that  he  had,  at  the  second  cutting,  not 
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o&ly  stalks  of  4  feet  in  height,  but  that  he  gathered  from  a  Swiss  acre  ( juchart), 
at  400  square  rods,  40  hundred  weight  of  clover-hay  at  the  first  cutting,  and  60 
cwt.  of  clover-hay  at  the  second  cutting,  or  nearly  fodder  enough  to  feed  a  cow 
for  a  whole  year  from  one  juchart,  70  cwt.  per  Prussian  acre. 

Tne  same  results  are  observed  in  grain  crops,  by  their  luxuriant  roots  and  stems, 
and  by  getting  more  grains,  and  these  more  perfect.  So  he  reaped,  last  year, 
upon  plastered  manure,  of  spelt  12,  of  wheat  15,  of  barley  20,  and  of  rye,  13 
malter  from  the  Swiss  juchart,  or  27  grains  for  each  grain  seed.  His  neighbors, 
having  used  unplastered  manure,  were  compelled  to  be  contented  with  much 
smaller  crops. 

But  did  the  plaster  alone  produce  these  results  ?  To  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  unconditionally,  would  be  a  delusion.  These  results  are  attained, 
and  are  relatively  attainable,  only  by  the  abore-described  rery  careful  (and  il 
might  be  styled  paltry,  when  once  learned)  and  easy  method  of  preparing  the 
manure,  by  applying  plaster.  Without  this  great  carefulness,  the  effect  of  the 
plaster  would  not  be  so  powerful,  because,  if  the  air  had  more  ready  access,  de* 
composition  would  commence  in  the  heap,  whereby  the  combinations  formed  for 
the  conservation  of  the  nitrogen  would  again  be  dissolved  and  destroyed. 

The  ammonia  is  known  to  enter  the  plant,  not  as  sulphate  but  as  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  thus,  it  must  be  decomposed  again  in  the  soil.  This  decomposition  is 
to  take  place  in  the  ground,  but  not  in  the  manure^heaps,  otherwise  the  application 
of  plaster  would  be  a  failure. 

This  preparation  of  manure,  with  the  application  of  plaster,  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  powerfully  operating  manure  ;  much  depends  upon 
the  keeping  of  the  stock  of  cattle,  in  general. 

Cattle  poorly  kept  and  fed  give  little  and  poor  manure.  A  middle-sized  cow, 
well  and  economically  fed,  requires  daily  about  80  lbs.  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent, 
one-half  of  which  is  calculated  as  her  sustenance,  the  other  half  a&  productive 
feed — making  about  110  cwt.  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  requisite  for  the  year. 

Now  if,  for  instance,  1100  cwt.  of  hay  is  fed  to  10  cows,  of  course  a  larger 
quantity  of  manure  will  be  obtained  than  if  15  cows  are  fed  on  the  same  amount 
of  hay,  because  then  20  lbs.  of  hay  daily  would  be  the  share  to  each  cow — or  15 
lbs.  of  hay  as  sustenance,  and  only  5  lbs.  of  hay  as  productive  feed,  would  be 
consumed.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  inferior  manure  made  by  such 
badly-fed  cows,  there  would  be  lost,  to  the  production  of  manure,  75  lbs.  of  hay 
daily  consumed  as  sustenance  for  the  extra  five  cows,  or  about  270  cwt.  of  hay 
per  year.  But  if  we  suppose  that  of  the  feed  given  to  the  cows,  only  the  produc- 
tive feed  produces  manure,  and  the  feed  for  sustenance  is  consumed  exclusively 
to  keep  the  animal  in  sktiu  quo,  there  remains  only  5  lbs.  of  hay  per  cow  daily ; 
and  thus  we  would  lose  daily  10  lbs.  per  cow  for  the  productive  manure,  amount- 
ing to  548  cwt.  per  year.  This  270  cwt  of  hay,  with  the  litter,  would  have 
produced  150  cwt.  of  manure,  but  548  cwt ,  with  the  straw,  about  1500  cwt. 

This  simple  illustration  shows  that  the  abundant  feeding  of  catUe  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  production  of  manure. 
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If  the  productive  power  of  the  cultivated  soil  does  not  gradually  decrease,  on 
account  of  the  cattle  being  badly  ed,  the  loss  of  manure  above  stated  must  be 
replaced  by  money — by  buying  what  is  lacking.  But  if  the  cattle  are  fed  abun- 
dantly, and  proper  care  is  taken  that  all  the  nitrogen  be  conserved  In  the  manure, 
we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  known  strata  of  guano  and  Chilian  saltpetre  will 
be  exhausted,  before  new  and  stUl  licher  sources  of  vegetable  nutriment  will  be 
discovered,  by  unceasipg  scientific  investigation  and  by  practical  agriculture, 
resting  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  physiology.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  investigations  of  the  unlimited  field  of  agriculture  have  pro- 
duced wonderful  results ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  threshold  of  the  next 
century,  our  descendants  will  be  justified  in  calling  our  present  scientific  accom- 
plishments only  a  well-meant  and,  therefore,  pruse worthy  scientific  beginning. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  cheerfully  return  to  our  task,  and  we  repeat  it  to  all  our 
worthy  colleagues  who  will  listen,  that  a  nitrogenous  manure,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  must  always  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  if  we  are  not 
induced  to  raise  too  many  marketable  products,  which  do  not  return  any  manure 
to  the  soil. 

Von  Fellenberg  writes :  "  Four  years  ago,  when  I  took  possession  of  my  paternal 
manor,  I  found  it  very  much  exhausted ;  the  lessee  had,  during  a  period  of  20 
years,  worked  only  to  his  own  benefit ;  and  I  found  every  thing  waste  and  deso- 
late. 

*'  During  the  first  summer  I  was  hardly  able  to  feed  the  four  horses  and  six  cows 
I  received ;  rye  produced  scarcely  six- fold ;  clover  remained  little  and  feeble ;  of 
hay  and  after-math  I  could  hardly  reap  15  cwt.  from  the  juchart ;  potatoes  and 
bulbous  plants  yielded  very  poorly ;  in  short,  the  estate  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  caused  me  some  loss. 

**  Now  I  am  able  to  keep  twelve  to  fourteen  cows  and  six  horses. 

''All  this  was  accomplished  without  purchasing  any  manure— without  bone- 
dust,  guano,  or  Chilian  saltpetre — or  any  feed ;  there  was  purchased  only  about 
100  cwt.  of  straw  per  year,  because  but  little  grain  could  be  sown  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and,  besides,  the  oats  were  required  for  the  horses. 

**  Since  the  lands  had  been  properly  cultivated  before  I  took  possession,  this  ex* 
traordinarily  rapid  improvement  of  the  estate  and  increase  of  the  crops  may  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  be  attributed  to  the  very  careful  accumulation  of  manure.'' 

It  is  plain  that  some  expenses  were  connected  with  this ;  but  who  could,  with* 
out  an  equal  amount  of  expense,  have  produced  similar  results  ?  Surely  not  by 
applying  guano  and  Chilian  saltpetre.  By  fish-guano,  by  manuring  with  sea- 
grass  and  weeds  ?  Such  assertions  must  be  proved  by  figures,  which  will  remain 
true  as  gold  upon  the  touchstone  of  long  experience. 

Then  we  will  yield,  but  no  sooner.  It  is  the  agricultural  chemist's  life  task 
Id  unfold,  by  the  aid  of  all  scientific  arguments,  the  results  obtained  by  these  pro* 
tesses,  in  the  laboratory  of  experimental  agricultural  chemistry. 

Yon  Fellenberg  further  writes  :  '*  For  a  beginning,  I  can  expect  no  morethas 
that,  every  year,  fully  one-third  part  of  the  cultivated  land  can  be  manured,  with 
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orer  SOO  cwt.  of  manure  per  jachart»  and  one  head  of  cattle  can  be  kept  upon 
every  S  juoharts  of  soil  of  middling  quality  .'* 

Then>  wkb  an  exact  economical  management,  every  year  there  can  be  manured 
as  many  juoharts  (acres)  of  cultivated  land  as  there  are  head  of  cattle  in  the  stable ; 
and  each  and  every  head  ivill  produce  the  manure  requisite  for  an  acre  per  year ; 
or»  in  other  words,  with  every  head  which,  as  the  yield  mcreases  every  year  may 
be  added  to  the  stock,  in  the  course  of  time,  one  more  acre  of  land  can  be  manured. 
This  result  is  confirmed,  if  we  take  for  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  food  and  the  litter,  the  factor  of  2.5  lb.  of  hay  or  its  eqaivalent 
X  straw  =  the  quantity  of  manure.  If  we  estimate  the  food  of  a  cow,  per  year, 
at  110  cwt.  of  hay,  or  SO  lbs.  per  day,  and  the  straw  at  25  cwt.,  we  find  110 
X  2.5  lbs.  =  27£^-{-  25  =  300  cwt ;  and  from  this  it  is  also  evident  that,  since 
the  average  yield  of  straw  per  acre  may  with  safety  be  estimated  at  25  cwt.,  on 
only  as  many  acres  of  land  straw-producing  crops  need  be  raised,  as  head  of  cattle 
can  be  kept,  or  are  intended  to  be  kept. 

In  the  above  calculation,  all  the  liquid  manure,  and  other  collections  from  the 
•table,  are  not  taken  into  account,  being  equal  to  such  a  cash  am^ut  as  will 
amply  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  above-described  preparation  of  mah^p. 

Here  we  may  state,  also,  the  method  in  which  v.  Fellenberg  prepares  horse- 
dung,  because  it  may  be  mstructive  to  many  farmers.  As  the  horse-dung,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  dryness,  cannot  be  tramped  down  very  solid  upon  the 
dung-hill,  but  will  easily  mould,  therefore  it  is  brought  upon  the  dung-heap  only 
after  it  has  lain  for  about  14  days  on  the  watering  place,  m  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  well,  and,  being  wetted  there,  has  become  a  more  compact  mass.  When 
thrown  upon  the  dung-hill,  it  is  forthwith  strewed  over  with  plaster. 

The  liquid  manure  flowing  from  the  dung  thus  prepared  has  a  very  strong  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  a  powerful  fertilizer.  It  is  entirely  neutral  to 
litmus  paper,  which  proves  that  no  more  free  ammonia  is  contcdned  therein,  but 
that  it  has  been  completely  fixed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster. 

But  against  the  above-described  method  of  preparing  manure,  the  objection 
may  be  raised  that  it  aims  too  partially  t%i  the  conservation  of  the  nitrogen,  and 
pays  too  little  attention  to  the  other  important  vegetable  nutriments,  such  as  phos- 
phoric acid  and  alkalies.    This  objection  is  easily  refuted. 

In  general,  cultivated  soil,  if  regularly  manured,  possesses  enough  of  those 
volatile  matters,  so  that  their  exhaustion  may  not  be  apprehended,  especially  if  it 
18  manured  with  stable-dung— the  only  manure  which  we  call  a  perfect  manure, 
because  it  contains  all  the  substances  required  for  the  growth  of  plants ;  and  more- 
over, an  exhaustion  of  the  soil  need  not  be  apprehended,  with  a  careful,  assiduous 
and  deep  cultivation,  by  which  the  mineral  substances  contained  therein  are  bro- 
ken up  and  made  accessible  to  the  plants. 

But  here  also  an  analysis,  made  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  rules  of  **Uaei 
Ut,*'  furnishes  the  proof  in  figures. 

•  The  soil  selected  for  experimental  mvestigation  was  a  wet,  cold  and  sterilif 
jMm-soil. 
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Examined  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  calculated  upon  the  area  of  a  Swiss 
juchart  =  1.4  Prussian  acre,  or  on  40,000  cubic  feet,  @  80  lbs.,  there  were  found 
the  following  quantities  of  the  principal  nutritious  aubstances  for  plants: 

Soluble  humus 2^  percent =    800  hundred  weight. 

Insoluble  humus 6f      "       =  1800 

Alkalies H      "       =  1384 

Phosphoric  acid i      "       =    1^0 

Carbonicacid i      "       =    160 

Of  substances  of  secondary  importance  there  were  found : 

Iron l.lOpercent =       440  hundred  weight 

Lime 0.80      "       =       3£» 

Argillaceous  earth 6.80      "       =    2,7*0 

Siliceous  earth 60.  "       =  23.800 

If  the  toalysis  had  been  made  of  a  rich,  long-cultirated  soil,  quite  diflferent  and 
perhaps  Mtpnishing  figures  would  have  been  obtained;  at  all  erents,  there  is  not 
the  leastfljlson  to  apprehend  that  the  soil  may  be  exhausted  by  continuous  nitro- 
genous manuring.  Such  quantities  as  shown  by  the  above  analysis  will  suffice  to 
furnish  hundreds  of  crops  with  the  necessary  mineral  nutriments,  without  taking 
into  consideration  what  is  returned  to  the  soil  by  regular  manuring. 

In  manuring  with  300  cwt  per  juchart,  the  soil  receives  of  the  principal  nutri- 
tious substances  for  plants : 

I.  About  60  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid ; 
11.      "     335      «'      alkalies; 

III.  **     300      "     calcareous  earth,  magnesia,  iron,  &c. ; 

IV.  "     160      "     nitrogen. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  crops  of  a  regular  rotation  do  not  take  more 
mineral  substances  out  of  the  soil  than  are  returned  lo  it  by  the  regular  manuring 
with  the  stable-manure  of  the  same  farm. 

The  same  author's  investigations  show  that  the  same  crops  contain  more  nitro- 
gen than  the  manure  they  received  :  therefore,  the  crops  must  have  taken  their 
surplus  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  humus  in  the  soil. 

Now,  if  cultivated  plants  are  fumisbed  by  the  manure  with  nitrogen  more  assimi- 
lable by  the  roots  than  by  the  organs  of  their  leaves,  in  order  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium between  the  roots  and  leaves,  as  absorbing  organs,  they  will  also  absorb 
more  nitrogen,  in  form  of  ammonia,  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  the 
yield  will  be  considerably  increased. 

If  cultivated  plants  are  furnished  with  a  surplus  of  nitrogen,  then  they  are  en- 
abled and  compelled,  through  the  abundant  absorption  of  the  same,  to  assimilate 
also  more  mineral  matter,  in  order  to  restore,  according  to  their  nature  and  con- 
stitution, the  proper  proportion  of  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  matter ;  and  thus 
it  is  explained  why  continuous,  mere  nitrogenous  manuring,  wiA  a  total  exclusion 
of  any  supply  of  mineral  nuirimentSf  will  exhaust  and  impoverish  the  soil,  after  the 
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lapse  of  yean,  bat  rarely  at  last    This  is  proved  by  ezperimeiits  instituted  by  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  France,  Belgiam,  Holland,  Oreat  Britain,  and  Germany. 

With  these  facts  before  oar  eyes,  it  would  be  idle  if  we  woald,  at  heayy  ex- 
pense, furnish  the  soil  with  those  substances  by  the  pound,  which  it  already  pos« 
sesses  by  the  hundred  weight,  but  pay  no  attention  to  tbose  substances — such  as 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid— which  are  indispensal^le,  and  of  which  it  neyer  can 
receive  too  much ; — and  the  chief  of  all  is  the  nitrogen. 

If  we  can  procure  that  cheaply,  we  may  look  confidently  into  the  future,  and 
rest  assured  that,  if  we  do  not  cultivate  too  imprudently,  the  productive  power 
will  continually  increase,  and  with  it  the  yield  of  the  soil. 

Further,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  beneficial  influence  which  ammonia 
exercises  upon  the  soil,  by  its  dissolving,  alkaline  properties,  and  that  it,  being 
abundant  in  the  soil,  furthers  the  decay,  the  loosening  and  dissolution  of  the  same 
— ^in  a  word,  the  preparation  of  vegetable  nutriment,  as  Stoeckhardt  pertinently 
says,  in  such  a  high  degree,  there  surely  can  be  no  objection  to  our  strenuous 
e£forts  to  enrich  our  cultivated  soil  as  much  as  possible  with  nitrogen. 

This  solving  operation  of  the  ammonia  is  fully  evident  from  the  fact,  that  noto- 
riously sterile  soil,  manured  exclusively  with  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, has  been  made  to  produce  remunerating  crops. 

In  short,  home'mad$  msuiure  U  thi  Sjotd  of  agricuUare,  and  nUrogen  the  qumteaaence- 
of  manure. 

Tet  a  word  or  two  on  the  best  method  of  treating  liquid  manure. 

The  chief  thing  in  preparing  liquid  manure  is  a  good  reservoir  which  will  allow- 
nothing  to  leak  through,  but  is  as  close  as  possible.  If  the  liquid  manure  is  kept* 
in  this  way,  we  will  not  smell  it. 

The  case  of  liquid  manure  is  known  to  be  similar  to  that  of  wine.  Grape-must 
is  not  yet  wine,  and  has  not  the  same  properties.  Must  is  cooling,  wine 
warming,  and  yet  the  latter  originated  from  the  former. 

So  it  is  with  liquid  manure,  if,  like  must,  it  ferments  in  well-dosed  reservoirs^ 
i.  e.,  if  it  is  completely  protected  from  the  access  of  air.  It  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation,  hardly  to  be  noticed :  the  lithic  and  other  nitrogenous  combinations 
are  decomposed ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  the  same  in  liquid 
manure  as  spirit  of  wine  in  wine — the  spirit  in  the  matter. 

If  the  liquid  manure  is  kept  in  such  well-dosed  reservoirs,  protected  from  rain 
and  sun,  it  will  remain  unchanged,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  losing 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  wine  kept  in  well-bunged  barrels  will 
retain,  for  a  long  time,  its  spirit  and  aroma. 

When  liquid  manure  is  hauled  upon  the  field,  it  soon  ranks  into  the  loose  soil, 
and  only  a  triilmg  evaporation  of  ammonia  may  be  apprehended,  and  this  may  be 
entirely  prevented  if  the  field  manured  with  liquid  manure  is  also  plastered  forth- 
with ;— but  how  would  the  costs  then  be  ? 

If  volatilisation  be  entirely  prevented,  the  last  atom  of  ammonia  has  to  be 
saturated  with  acid ;  for  otherwise  the  uasaturated  ammonia  would  volatilLse,  at 
24B 
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all  6T6iitB ;  but  this  requires  snch  quantities  of  dinnfeoting  agents  tbat  (he  eosts 
will  not  be  eovered  bj  the  inerease  in  yield. 

Yon  Fellenberg  has  a  regnlarly-eoostrnoted  reBerroir  for  liquid  mannret  which 
holds  about  60,000  kilogrammes  s=  1200  hundred  weight  of  liquid  manure,  and 
which  generally  is  filled  thrioe  a  year,  and  of  course  emptied  as  many  times.  As 
no  rain-water  can  flow  in,  it  is  completely  concentrated.  At  a  low  estimate,  we 
will  suppose  liquid  manure  to  oontain  only  -^  of  oim  per  cent,  of  ammonia ; — differ- 
ent reliable  analyses  of  liquid  manure  hare  shown  that  it  often  contains  from  ^  of 
1  to  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

The  complete  neutralization  of  the  -60,000  kilogrammes  (=s  1200  hundred- 
weight) of  liquid  manure  would  require  about  1  per  cent  of  common  sulphuric 
add,  or  about  1|200  pounds ;  if  sulphate  of  iron  should  be  used,  it  would  require 
about  9,000  pounds. 

Thus  the  preparation  of  that  amount  of  liquid  manure  with  sulphuric  acid 
would  cost  about  540  francs  per  year ;  with  sulphate  of  iron,  about  900  francs. 
Oan  such  great  expenses  be  corered  by  the  increase  in  yield  per  year  ?  The 
effect  of  the  liquid  manure  we  cannot  suppose  to  last  any  longer. 

Now,  if  to  manure  one  juchart  (Swiss  acre)  of  grass-land  with  liquid  manure 
would,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  require  46,000  pounds  per  Prussian  acre 
(ss  6  pounds  per  5^  square  feet),  and  were  we  to  bring  this  quantity  conipletely 
disinfected  upon  the  land,  then  this  maneurer  would  require  460  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  thus  about  6^  grammes  (=  If  drachms)  of  sulphuric  acid  would 
come  upon  each  square  foot  of  ground  by  pouring  on  liquid  manure  but  once, 
and  16^  grammes  (=  ^  ounce  nearly)  by  pouring  it  on  thrice.  It  is  very  likely 
that  such  a  quantity  of  acid  may  have  an  iDJurious  effect  upon  the  land. 

Repeated  comparative  experiments,  made  by  ▼.  Fellenberg,  with  neutralised 
and  non-neutralized  liquid  manure,  did  not  show  the  least  difference  in  the  yield. 
If  we  investigate  more  muutely  the  disinfection  of  barn-yard  manure  and  of 
liquid  manure,  we  must  observe  a  very  essential  difference. 

In  the  case  of  barn-yard  manure,  which  easily  becomes  heated,  and,  lying  in 
the  open  air,  is  exposed  to  all  atmospheric  influenoes,  disinfection  is  much  more 
necessary  than  in  the  case  of  liquid  manure,  which,  containing  much  water, 
becomes  less  heated,  or  not  at  all,  and  therefore  should  be  kept  hermetically.  At 
all  events,  the  admixture  of  a  chemical  fixing  agent  to  barn-yard  manure  appears 
to  be  more  necessary,  more  effective,  aod  therefore  more  important,  than  the  dis- 
infection of  liquid  manure. 

Besides,  the  results  of  vilriolizing  liquid  manure,  formerly  much  in  Togue  m 
Switzerland,  have  shown  that  vitrioUsed  liquid  manure  has  an  iojarious  effect 
upon  the  soO,  and  that  the  continuous  use  of  it  has  completely  impoTerished 
grass-lsnd  formerly  very  productive.  This  result  has  never  been  observed  where 
the  common  liquid  manure  was  used. 

Since  grass-land  spoiled,  or,  as  it  were,  poisoned  with  vitriolised  liquid  manure, 
can  be  made  productive  again  only  by  being  plowed  and  cultivated  for  several 
years,  this  should  cause  us  to  infer  that  the  soil  was  overcharged  with  acid  and 
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iron,  which  substaoceB  could  not  be  well  digested  beeaose  the  soil  was  elosed  by 
the  grass-sod.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  reason  why  this  method  of  preparing  liquid 
manure  is  more  and  more  discarded. 

On  the  contrary,  all  farmers  in  Western  Switserland,  having,  as  also  t.  Fellen- 
berg  has  done*  adopted  the  method  of  Mr.  Haenerwadel,  of  Sohinznach,  a  bathings 
place  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  hitherto  derived  only  favorable  and  in  no  way 
unfavorable  results  from  preparing  liquid  manure  with  plaster;  and  the  discoverer 
of  this  new  method  of  manuring  can  show  by  figures  that  he  has  reaped  oropa 
yielding  from  40  to  60-fold,  although  the  seed  had  been  sown  sparingly. 

That  we  are  not  disposed  to  disparage  the  value  of  artificial  fertilising  agents, 
I  may  quote  from  another  writer,  in  an  essay  *'0n  the  Practicability  of  using  the 
Spade  in  cultivating  larger  Estates/'  to  which  the  General  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  awarded  the  prise : 

**  The  manure  produced  on  the  farm  itself  is  always  the  most  natural  fertilising 
agent  of  the  land.  Before  artificial  manure  is  purchased,  all  possible  available 
sources  for  making  manure  upon  the  farm  should  first  be  exhausted  ;  but  then  it 
should  not  be  delayed  any  longer,  and,  if  necessary,  the  money  should  be  Ixnr- 
rowed  from  the  banker  to  buy  the  necessary  manure. 
«<  Favorable  results  cannot  be  doubted. 

**  Although  artificial  manure,  guano  and  Chili  saltpeter  will  not  fully  supplant 
animal  manure,  yet  they  are  of  great  importance,  as  purchasable  and  easily  trans- 
portable additional  manure,  for  aiding  the  growth  of  sparse  and  damaged  crops, 
and  for  being  used  on  far  remote  and  impassable  fields,  and  on  lands  or  real  estates 
whose  fertility  shall  be  increased,  and  be  perpetuated  in  a  considerable  degree,  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  Another  reason  for  purchasing  artificial  manures  is  their 
favorable  effect  upon  the  production  of  straw,  so  that  a  farm,  by  applying  such 
agents,  will  be  benefited  not  only  transiently,  by  this  increase  of  nutritious  matter 
for  the  plants,  but  also  permanently,  by  an  increased  production  of  straw  and 
manure.  Further,  we  acknowledge  that  the  adage  *  Time  is  money'  is  equally 
applicable  in  respect  to  the  realisation  of  the  capital  invested  in  manure,  and, 
according  to  circumstances,  should  be  the  rule  of  every  thmking  and  calculating 
agriculturist/' 

Finally,  then,  we  are  convinced,  in  an  agricultural  technical  as  well  as  national 
economical  point  of  view,  that  every  farmer,  wherever  he  may  till  the  soil,  may 
secure,  by  the  above  described  preparation  of  his  manure  with  plaster,  a  never- 
failing  but  always  increasing  source  upon  his  own  premises,  from  which  may  be 
derived  (if  he  appreciates  his  task  correctly,  and  this  according  to  the  above  cal- 
culation) by  90  per  cent  cheaper  than  by  using  all  artificial  fertilising  agents 
hitherto  in  general  use. 

All  practical  agriculturists  should  ponder  over  this,  and  try  it;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  every  learned  man  in  this  branch  should  carefully  examine  this  mate- 
rial, for  tbe  purpose  of  further  developing  the  method  initiated  by  v.  Fellenberg ; 
but  the  proof  of  our  assertion  must  hold  good,  not  only  m  the  laboratory,  but  in 
praciiee. 
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HOW  FABHIBS  OAV  PBKPARB  THSM  FOB  MAHUBB. 

The  books  and  periodicals  for  years  past  differ  greatly  in  tbe  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  requited  for  dissolving  bones. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1 806,  Mr.  Brown  recommended  five  pounds  of 
acid  to  100  pounds  of  bones,  and  to  compost  them  with  muck. 

Prof.  Gilman,  of  Yirginia  Military  Institute,  in  The  Country  OenUeman  of  28th 
October,  1858,  refers  to  an  article  of  Prof  Norton,  which  recommends  60  or  60 
pounds  for  whole  bones,  and  26  to  46  for  ground  bones,  and  adds  that  he  (Prof. 
Oilman)  found  even  100  pounds  of  acid  was  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  100  pounds 
of  bones.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  if  it  be  desired  to  dissolve  all  the 
phosphates  in  100  pounds  of  bones«  or  about  two  bushels,  we  must  apply  69 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  whose  specific  gravity  is  1 .85  diluted  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  water ;  and  to  effect  a  complete  solution,  they  must  be  frequently  stirred 
during  three  or  four  weeks.  If  the  bones  be  whole,  it  will  require  many  months  to 
dissolve  ali  their  phosphates.  If  it  be  desired  to  dissolve  a  part  only,  a  less  pro- 
portion may  be  used.  My  own  opinion  is,  the  less  acid  the  more  economical  to 
tbe  farmer  in  the  long  run. 

We  must  not  omit  to  count  the  cost  of  applying  sulphuric  acid  to  bones,  which 
of  course  will  be  modified  by  the  proportions  used.  Let  us  first  ascertain  the  oost 
of  effecting  a  complete  solution  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones  : 

1st.  IGO  lbs.  of  ground  bones,  costing • 81  46 

69  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  (3  cents) • • 1  77 

We  should  add  for  labor  and  tbe  cost  of  a  Tat  or  tub,  which  is 

soon  destroyed,  freight  on  acid,  &c.  • • 08 

Total $3  31 

f  d.  If  we  use  acid  sufficient  to  dissolve  half  the  bones,  the  cost  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

100  lbs.  bones 81  46 

SO  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  (3  cents)  •  • .  • ; 90 

Labor  as  before 08 

Total .  •  /. , 82  44 

As  a  bushel  of  bones  will  average  in  weight  45  pounds,  we  have  to  deduct  66 
per  cent,  to  get  at  the  cost  of  one  bashel ;  therefore, 

One  bushel  fully  dissolved  will  cost ,81  49 

One  bushel  half  dissolved  will  cost 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  dissolving  we  mnch  more  than  double  the 
cost,  and  if  but  half  dissolved  their  cost  is  increased  more  than  two-thirds  in 
amount. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  water.  It  must 
be  done  gradually,  as  it  generates  heat  above  the  boiling  point,  and  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  in  the  face  and  on  the  clothes  of  the  operator. 

Sir  J.  Murray  thinks  dissolving  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  objectionable,  because 
there  is  loss  by  the  soluble  phosphates  being  carried  off  by  water,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  cause  of  their  effects  being  so  slight  after  one  or  two  crops 
is  more  owing  to  certain  known  chemical  reactions  in  the  soil.  Soluble  salts  of 
alumina  and  iron,  especially  the  latter,  are  never  absent  from  soils ;  and  when  a 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime  comes  in  contact  with  either  of  these,  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  iron  or  alumina,  both  of  which,  according  to 
Bischoff,  are  the  most  insoluble  substances  known  in  water  and  caibonic  acid,  but 
some  experiments  of  Dr.  Piggott  proTe  that  they  are  soluble  in  alkaline  silicates. 

If  there  is  suspicion  that  ground  bones  are  adulterated  with  foreign  matters, 
they  can  be  readily  detected  with  a  good  pocket  lens,  which  every  farmer  ought 
to  possess,  and  also  sifted  coal  ashes  used  to  adulterate  wood  ashes  and  other  ma- 
nures can  be  detected,  as  the  smallest  grains  of  coke  or  coal,  always  existing  in 
coal  ashes,  will  be  exposed  by  the  same  means. 

The  following  directions  for  preparing  bones  on  the  farm  are  extracted  from  the 
report  of  Philip  T.  Tyson,  State  Agricultural  Gbemist,  Maryland,  who  has  been 
engaged  many  years  in  agricultural  investigations : 

"  I  have  found  no  better  way  of  causing  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  bones 
than  that  practiced  by  me  nineteen  years  ago,  after  experimenting  to  some  extent, 
and  as  inquiries  about  it  have  frequently  made  it  necessary  to  describe  the  process, 
it  will  now  be  repeated  in  full* 

''Having  smoothed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  (under  a  shed,  if  conye- 
nient),  place  thereon  evenly  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  ground  bones,  and  then  an 
even  layer  of  good  fine  soil  or  earth  free  from  stones  or  sticks.  Give  a  good 
sprinkling  of  gypsum  over  each  layer  of  earth.  Another  layer  of  bones  is  ap- 
plied upon  the  layer  of  earth,  and  the  same  alternations  are  to  be  repeated  with 
the  gypsum  until  we  have  four  of  each,  bones  and  earth,  and  the  height  of  the 
pile  will  be  24  inches.  As  the  bones  are  usually  dry,  each  layer  should  be  well 
moistened  with  water,  or,  better,  with  urine,  in  order  to  hasten  the  process.  It 
u  proper  to  place  two  or  more  sticks  in  the  pile,  reaching  to  the  base,  which 
should  be  frequently  examined  by  feeling  ihem,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  degree 
of  heat  produced.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  they  will  begin  to  heat  in  a  few  days, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  will  become  hot.  When,  upon  taking  out  the  stakes,  they 
feel  unpleasantly  hot,  the  process  should  be  checked  by  chopping  or  spading  down 
the  mass  from  top  to  bottom,  which,  if  carefully  done,  mixes  the  materials  well 
togtther,  and  they  are  ready  for  spreading.  If  the  process  be  commenced  during 
cold  weather,  it  may  be  hastened  by  placing  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  fresh  horse- 
du  ng  about  six  inches  thick,  and  coyering  the  pile  with  straw  or  fodder  to  retail 
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the  beat  If  salt  is  used  as  a  maDnre,  it  cannot  be  applied  more  advantageously 
than  with  the  bones,  because  it  promotes  their  tolubility.  It  would  be  better  to 
place  the  proper  dose  of  salt  with  the  gypsum  upon  each  layer  of  earth.  After 
trying  bones  in  quantiiies  from  30  bushels  down  to  10, 1  conclude  that  10  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  the  most  advantageous  quantity.  I  became  satisfied  also  that  ten 
buBhels,  prepared  as  just  indicated ,  will  be  as  effective  for  a  year  or  two  as  double 
that  quandty  applied  in  a  dry  state.  If,  when  wheat  ground  is  dressed  with  dry 
bones,  the  soil  be  dry  and  continue  so,  but  little  effect  will  be  produced  on  the 
autumn  growth. 

nURABLB  XFIBOT  Of  BOSS  XAJTUSB. 

'*  The  effect  of  putrefied  bones  will  be  obvious  in  a  few  days  after  the  wheat 
appears  above  the  surface.  In  ammoniated  guano  decay  has  progressed  till 
nearly  all  its  contained  ammonia  is  already  formed,  and  as  it  is  very  soluble,  it  is 
rapidly  washed  off  during  heavy  rains,  so  that  when  the  soil  is  not  Irosen  in  winter 
the  ammonia  is  passing]:  off,  and  there  is  no  crop  to  appropriate  it. 

**  When  bones  are  applied,  either  dry  or  in  the  manner  just  suggested,  they 
giVe  out  their  ammonia  as  the  crops  require  it,  but  in  cold  weather  tbe  putrefac- 
tion is  nearly  or  quite  suspended,  and  again  resumed  in  spring,  becoming  more 
rapid  in  hot  weather,  when  it  is  most  wanted  for  the  crop.  Experience  bas  shown 
that  the  effect  of  bones  in  stiff  clay  soils  is  not  so  prompt  as  in  those  of  porous 
character ;  the  compactness  of  clay  prevents  sufficient  access  of  air  for  the  decay 
of  bones.  In  very  wet  soils  ainimal  matters  decompose  so  slowly  as  to  benefit 
crops  but  little.  I  had  an  opportunity  lately  to  notice  the  durable  effect  of  bones 
which  I  applied  to  land  17  to  20  jears  since;  it  continues  to  produce  heavy  crops 
under  the  judicious  management  of  its  present  occupant.  Loudon,  Johnston,  and 
others,  say  that  the  effects  of  heavy  bone  dressings  are  clearly  shown  in  England 
to  endure  40  to  60  years/' 

▲VALTBXS  or  SOILS. 

Philip  T.  Tyson,  Agricultural  Chemist  of  Maryland,  saytf : 
**  I  have  been  forced  reluctantly  to  the  conclasion  that  a  reliance  upon  analysb 
only  for  sure  indications  of  the  causes  of  sterility  in  soils  was  delu  ive,  fOid  would 
not  hold  good  in  practice.  Prof.  J.  0.  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional gentleman  with  whom  I  conversed  that  fully  agreed  with  me  in  this. 
At  this  time  such  views  prevail  generally  with  chemists  and  others  who  have 
'  devoted  themselves  to  investigations  connected  with  this  important  subject.  Dr. 
Anderson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  ano  Chemist  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  fully  expresses  similar  conclusions.  He 
soys :  *  It  has  been  found  while  in  some  instances  it  is  pos.^ble  to  predict  with 
certainty,  from  analysis,  tbat  a  particular  soil  is  barren,  in  numerous  others  a 
barren  and  a  fertile  soil  may  approach  so  closely  in  chemical  composition  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  majority  of  analyses 
£ul  to  give  the  information  desirable  for  practical  deduction.    This  may,  in  part. 
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be  owing  to  impeifeot  analysis,  bnt  it  Is  certainly  mainly  dae  to  imperfect  knowl* 
edge  of  the  chemical  conditions  requisite  for  fertility/ 

**  I  hare  already  referred  to  the  conclusion  that  most  chemists  have  arrived  at 
in  reference  to  the  analysis  of  soils  for  practical  applications,  bnt  I  find  I  have 
omitted  to  notice  a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  soil  from  the  Island  of  Guba,  oon- 
tflining  mmtyper  eetU,  of  oxide  <f  trail.  The  sample  was  analyzed  by  Prof.  Hayes, 
of  Boston,  and  was  from  a  soil  producing  fine  crops  of  tobacco.  The  result  seemed 
so  strange  that  I  made  inquiry  of  the  doctor  in  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  pub- 
lished statement,  which  he  confirmed. .  Now,  if  any  chemist  were  asked  to  name 
an  article  containing  90  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  would  he  call  it  a  soil  ?  Would 
he  not  call  it  a  very  rich  iron  ore  T 

**  Phosphate  of  iron,  as  before  stated,  has  been  proven  to  be  soluble  in  alkalme 
silicates,  which  must  enst  in  every  soil  in  which  grass  or  grain  can  grow.  It  has 
also  been  proven  that  oxides  of  iron,  while  undergoing  certain  changes  in  the 
soil,  promote  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  This  will  probably 
account  for  the  fact  of  the  growth  of  fine  tobacco  in  a  soil  containing  90  per  cent 
of  iron,  previously  mentioned.  * 

"  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson's  analysis  of  coal  indicates  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, useless  as  a  manure.  The  very  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  of  any 
service  whatever  were  on  stiff  clays,  by  tendency  to  make  it  more  porous.  This 
purpose,  I  am  sure,  can  be  effected  as  well  or  better  with  materials  on  the  farm 
or  vicinity,  at  much  less  cost. 

**  Jersey  Irish  Potatoes, — An  article  in  The  Country  Gentteman,  January,  1859, 
throws  some  light  on  the  cause  of  their  good  quality,  after  showing,  by  statistics, 
that  the  quantity  m  four  counties  had  been  nearly  quadrupled  between  1840  and 
1860.  The  writer  says :  *  I  suppose  that  the  preference  given  to  Jersey  potatoes 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  green  sand  is  almost  the  only  manure  used  in  raising 
them.  It  is  the  common  opini<m  in  Jersey  that  potatoes  so  raised  are  mmoh  better 
than  those  from  heating  manures.*  *' 
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ON  GRASS  LANDS, 

THEIR  VARIOUS  KINDS,  AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OP  PERMANENT- 
LY IMPROVING  THEM. 


BT  BOBIBT  SMITH,  SMIIXTT'8  GBAKQX,  SOUTH  MOLTOV,  DXTOV. 


[Fiom  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  SooUty  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agrienltiire] 

It  is  now  yery  generally  admitted  thai  it  is  to  the  Grass  Lands  of  England,  in 
their  several  varieties,  we  must  hereafter  look  for  our  main  supplies  of  animal 
food  during  the  summer  months.  The  proper  treatment  of  such  lands  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  great  national  concern,  and  the  question  deriyes  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that,  while  arable  farming  may  be  said  to  have  a  copious  literature 
of  its  own,  comparatiyely  little  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject  discussed 
in  these  pages. 

By  the  general  term  Grass  Lands  we  mean,  not  only  rich  grasing  ground  and 
marsh  and  meadow  lands,  but  also  such  portions  of  the  arable  as  in  a  due  course 
of  rotation  are  occupied  by  artificial  grasses.  We  haye  therefore  a  laige  and  com- 
prehensiye  subject,  and  had  not  the  botanical  department  of  it  been  already  dealt 
with  in  former  volumes  of  this  Journal,  we  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
introduce  our  practical  remarks  by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  natural  history  of  the 
grasses.  For  present  purposes,  however,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  observe  that  the 
grasses,  popularly  so  termed,  clothe  the  surface  of  every  lone,  and  though  vary- 
ing in  character  and  substance  according  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  are 
found,  they  may  be  represented  as  indigenous  to  the  whole  earth.  Thus  the  best 
grasses  are  found  in  the  more  even  climates,  where  there  is  the  least  cold  in  win- 
ter and  no  excess  of  heat  in  summer,  whilst  others  vary  according  to  the  influence 
of  local  circumstances,  each  class  having  its  peculiar  affinities  and  functions  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  hence  follows  that,  while  no  department  of  sgriculture  is 
generally  thought  more  simple  and  easy  of  execution  than  the  culture  and  im* 
provement  of  the  grasses,  yet,  from  their  great  variety  and  the  special  adaptation 
of  particular  genera  to  particular  kinds  of  soil,  considerable  judgment  is  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  permanent  improvements. 

Until  recently  very  many  occupiers  endeavored  to  increase  their  arable  lands  by 
*'  getting  leave ''  to  break  up  some  old  field  or  fields  then  said  to  have  ''  a  natural 
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complaint  about  ihenit  only  to  be  cured  by  the  plough ;"  but  only  in  rare  instances 
were  tbey  found  conyerting  arable  lands  to  permanent  pasture.  There  is  now  a 
more  decided  course  in  fayor  of  grass,  and  the  question,  *'  How  to  increase  our 
grass  land,"  arises  at  every  turn.  And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  grass  lands 
of  England  still  remain  unimproyed,  and  in  many  instances  neglected.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  districts  where,  in  comparison  with  the  arable  land  in 
occupation,  the  extent  of  grass  lands  is  disproportionate  and  ezcessiye.  An  im- 
portant illustration  of  this  point  is  furnished  by  the  following  extract  from  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  condition  and  appropriation  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
delivered  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Couling,  even  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1827  : 


Sx^d  frtm  Mr.  Couling' $  Report,  1827.* 

Arable  and 
Qardtos. 

Meadows, 
Pastures 

and 
Marsh€s. 

Wastes. 

Capable 

of 

Improvement 

W-astes 

Incapable 

of 

Improvement 

Sommaty. 

England 

Wales 

Statute  Aeies 

10,^^52,800 

690,570 

2,493,950 

5,3b9,040 

109,630 

Statute  Acres. 

15,379^^00 

2,226,430 

2,771,050 

6,736,240 

274,060 

statute  Aeres. 
3,454,000 

530,000 
5,950,000 
4,9110,000 

166,000 

Statute  Aeres. 
3»256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 

Statute  Acres. 

32.342,400 

4.752,000 

Scotland 

19,738,930 

Ireland 

19,441.944 

British  Isles 

1,119.159 

19,135,990 

27,386,980 

15.000.000 

35.871.463 

77.394.433 

It  must,  howeyer,  be  obseryed  that  since  the  date  of  the  foregoing  return  much 
additional  land  has  been  ioclosed.  Between  the  years  1827  and  1844  at  least 
three  hundred  Indosure  Bills  were  passed  by  the  Legislature ;  and  from  the  Four- 
teenth Report  of  the  Indosure  Commissioners,  made  to  Parliament  in  1859,  we 
learn  that  since  the  passing  of  the  General  Indosure  Act  in  1836,  there  haye  been 
eight  hundred  and  nme  appli<)ation8  for  inclosures,  1697  exchanges,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty- one  partitions,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seyen.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  fifteen  million  of  acres  of  waste 
land  capable  of  improyement,  six  million  of  which  would  make  arable  land,  and 
the  remainder  improyed  pasture. 


*  To  the  same  authority  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  comparative  statement  as  to  the 
four  Western  Counties,  forming  the  district  proper  of  the  Bath  and  We^t  of  England  Society, 


Counties. 


Cornwall 
DcTon... 
Dorset  .. 


Cnltiyated. 


650,000 

1,200.000 

573,000 

900,000 


3,223,000 


UnenltiTated. 


190,000 

300,000 

25,000 

88,000 


603,000 


Unprtfitable. 


109,280 

150,560 

45,200 

62,880 


367,920 


Summary. 


849.280 

1,650.560 

643.200 

l.C50,b80 


4,193,920 
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Under  the  general  designation  of  Grass  Lands  is  indaded  land  of  every  kind — 
from  the  richest  grazing  giound,  marshes,  meadows  and  uplands,  down  to  the  im* 
proved  and  nnimprove  1  wastes  and  moorlanis.  A  preliminary  glance  at  the  cul- 
tivated grass  lands  may  enable  us  the  better  to  ascertain  their  relative  condition 
and  determine  as  to  their  future  management  In  doing  so  we  first  torn  to  lands 
of  the  best  class. 

Gbaziho  Ground. — This  is  known  as  **  The  Old  Grass  Land/'  by  which  term 
it  is  properly  designated.  It  bounds  in  the  Midland  Counties,  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  Counties,  as  also  in  the  Western  Counties,  and  the 
marshy  districts  of  the  whole  island.  It  is  on  these  lands  we  must  depend  for 
our  first  supplies  of  animal  food  in  the  early  summer  months.  But  even  these 
lands  are  frequently  of  two  distinct  sorts,  viz:  (1)  the  really  strong  Ox  Land 
resting  upon  cool  subsoils;  and  (2)  the  second-class  lands  restibg  upon  porous 
subsoils,  or  placed  within  southern  aspects ;  the  latter  are  frequently  used  for 
mixed  grazing,  either  for  the  second  stage  of  fattening  cattle,  growing  steers* 
dairy  farming,  or  fattening  early  lambs— the  choice  being  governed  by  the  hold- 
ing. 

The  Ox  Land  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  farm  which  has  been  under  natural 
grass  form  time  immemorial.  Those  plots  are  the  most  luxuriant  which  have  the 
greatest  depth  of  soil— the  period  of  production  varying  according  to  aspect,  and 
the  charactei  of  the  subsoil  on  which  they  rest.  For  instance,  upon  gravelly  sub- 
8(h1s  the  grassf'S  are  exceedingly  early  in  their  spiing  shoot,  and  they  retain  their 
vigor  until  impeded  by  the  increased  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun  •  they  then  lie 
dormant  for  a  while,  but  rally  as  the  autumn  advances,  when  they  again  become 
exceedingly  valuable  to  succeed  other  pastures  situated  upon  a  diflferent  descrip- 
tion of  soil.  Pastures  resting  upon  a  clay  or  cold  subsoil  vary  materially  in  their 
period  of  productiveness ;  they  are  more  backward  in  the  spring,  but  progress 
with  the  warmth  of  the  summer,  and  are  thus  'Mn  season"  daring  the  hottest 
months.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  find  this  class  of  land  assisted  by  top-dressings  of 
artificial  or  other  manures ;  in  fact,  the  great  value  usually  placed  upon  them 
arises,  firstly,  from  their  natural  productive  powers,  and,  secondly,  from  their 
cheap  maintenance,  as  regards  both  labor  and  manures. 

The  grasses  upon  the  best  rich  Mabss  Lands  are  really  indigenous  produc- 
tions, formed  upon  an  accumulated  mass  of  vegetable  mould,  ahd  are  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  rich  without  the  aid  of  manures ;  still  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  proper  bounds  by  close  feeding,  so  that  every  blade  may  be  allowed  to  see  the 
sun  at  least  once  a  year.  Where  this  is  not  attended  to,  an  accumulation  of 
rough  grass  takes  place,  and  the  herbage  becomes  changed  in  character  and  less 
nutritive  in  quality.  The  importance  of  assisting  Nature,  rather  than  marring 
her  works,  is  thus  most  forcibly  shown. 

The  Shbxp  or  Middlz  Class  Lands,  which  are  usually  stocked  with  both  sheep 
and  oat'le.  are  of  two  classes,  arising  from  a  diflferenoe  of  soil ;  indeed,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  herbige  upon  dry  bjUs,  as  compared  wich  that  on  moist  soils,  is 
more  rapid  in  its  growth,  especially  in  the  spring,  though  it  does  not  "  hold  outV 
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equally  long.  These  lands  are  both  simply  and  cheaply  managed  ;  but  no  grass- 
land  pays  better  for  bttention  than  the  early  lands,  as  iheir  produce  comes  to  hand 
at  a  time  whei  most  required*  after  a  long  and  tedious  winter. 

Pastures  which  rest  upon  flat  land,  of  moderate  quality,  upon  cold  bottoms, 
which  are  frequently  undrained,or  upon  **  worn  out"  fields,  are  much  more  back- 
ward  ;  they  are  therefore  used  as  sumbcsrino  pastures,  and  in  most  instances  re- 
lieye  the  earlier  fields  of  a  part  of  their  stock  about  Mtdiummerdoy,  when  the 
two  best  months  are  gone.  The  retention  of  these  lands  may  be  considered  a 
useful  arrangement  upon  a  farm,  but  will  be  found  to  cause  disappointment  if 
estimated  by  their  rent-paying  qualities  ;  for  though  their  management  is  simple 
and  uncostly,  yet  no  improvement  is  going  on.  It  is  this  class  of  grass-land  that 
requires  most  outlay  and  prompt  attention.  Many  of  our  marsh-land  districts 
contained  the  best  thick  boUarMd  sheep  pastures,  such  as  have  at  some  former 
period  been  rescued  from  the  sea,  or  are  found  within  reach  of  the  salt-water 
spray,  upon  which  sheep  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  healthy — a  fact  indicating 
the  importance  of  salt,  both  as  a  fertilizer  for  pasture-lands  and  a  promoter  of 
health  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Mbadow-oroithd  irariea  with  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate  of  the  district 
wherein  it  is  found.  The  character  of  the  herbage  also  differs,  as  it  is  closely 
gOTerned  by  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued.  Even  the  aspect  of  a  meadow  has 
much  to  do  with  early  productiveness  and  the  quality  of  produce.  This  portion 
of  the  farm  is  usually  under  "  the  scythe,"  and,  as  the  wmter  supply  of  fodder 
greatly  depends  on  it,  it  receives  a  degree  of  attention  seldom  paid  to  other  grass- 
lands, but  nevertheless  necessa'^y  to  the  carrying  on  of  certain  fixed  plans  in  the 
farm-yard.  There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  disproportionate  attention  or  neg- 
lect, for  in  nearly  every  district  we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  perennial  grasses 
to  be  the  spontaneous  yield  of  Nature,  and  it  is  a  very  important  question  in  what 
way  the  generous  productiveness  of  Nature  may  be  most  advantageously  stimu- 
lated. 

As  the  selection  of  meadow-lands  is  governed  by  the  size  and  character  of  the 
farm,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  favorable  to  early 
growth  ;  that  they  are  conveniently  situated  for  harvesting  and  manuring ;  and 
that  they  do  not  touch  on  the  later  lands — usually  situated  in  the  valleys,  and 
along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  farm — which  succeed  the  upland  early  meadows, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  hay,  usually  carried  to  the  homestead :  a  conve- 
nient practice,  and  not  costly,  as  this  class  of  land  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  any  re- 
turn in  the  shape  of  inanure* 

Ths  Rbal  Marshbs. — Some  of  these  have  been  brought  to  a  surprising  pitch 
of  excellence,  by  judicious  outlays  of  onpital,  in  draining,  in  improved  outfalls, 
and  in  the  judicious  management  of  the  surface  ;  while  others  are  yet  l>iag  as 
useless  swamps  for  wild  fowl,  and  continuous  pests  to  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. 

MooRLiiTDS. — There  are  certain  moorlands  which  are  exceedingly  useful  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  for  depanturing  cattle  and  sheep  from  certain  arable  and 
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small  farms.  When  situated  in  low  and  comparatiTely  mild  diatriota,  they  form 
usefal  appendages  to  adjoining  farms.  These  are  usnallj  wiihin  the  reach  of 
common  cuUiTation,  but  much  depends  upon  their  geological  formation^  on  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  on  the  proximity  of  manure  and  markets. 

In  dilating  upon  the  comparative  acreage  of  our  grass,  arable,  and  unimproved 
lands,  an  accurate  statistical  account,  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  would  be 
exceedingly  useful ;  for  though  the  importance  of  grass-lands  in  our  humid  cli- 
mate, as  also  to  our  national  agriculture,  is  known  to  many,  it  is  not  to  all.  The 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  ^*  barn-door"  are  yet  great,  and  in  the  com  districts 
almost  unsurmountable. 

As  it  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  England  to  apply  the  whole  of  the 
manure  made  upon  the  farm  to  the  arable  lands,  enormous  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  the  meadow-lands,  equal  in  many  districts  to  six  loads  of  manure  to 
every  acre  of  corn.  The  grass-lands  are  thus  regarded  as  legitimate  sources  of 
plunder  to  be  lavished  on  the  petted  tillage  fields ;  yet  such  a  practice  greatly 
lessens  the  value  of  the  fee- simple  of  the  grass  lands,  and  only  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  adage  of  <*  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.''  On  the  face  of  things,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  reduction  of  the  arable  lands,  by  their  conversicn  into  pasture, 
would  meet  the  case  before  us,  while  every  improvement  of  the  present  pastures 
might  also  be  made,  and  should  most  certainly  be  carried  on.  For  instance,  if 
we  consider  the  grass-land  subject  looallt,  we  have*  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
every-day  evidence  of  its  **  paying  better  than  corn  ;'*  that  is,  where  the  climate 
is  favorable,  and  grass  can  be  grown  to  advantage.  If  foutioallt,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  past  year  before  us,  that  the  foreigner  can,  and  will,  supply 
whatever  corn  or  breadstufis  we  require,  and  not  only  so,  but  will  take  advan- 
tage of  placing  it  under  "lock"  until  an  advantageous  time  arrives  for  bringing 
it  in  competition  with  home-grown  com  in  our  own  market  1  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  market  for  produce  arising  from  the  grass-lands,  we  have  less  competition 
from  the  importation  of  live  stock  and  other  perishable  commodities,  which  must 
go  at  once  into  consumption.  Again,  if  regarded  as  a  laudlord's  quxstioh, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  increased  and  increasing  value  of  grass-land  ; 
and  if  this  remark  applies  generally,  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  those 
distiicts  where,  owing  to  humidity  or  other  local  causes,  stock-farming  is  carried 
on  as  a  mle. 

Practically  speaking,  no  occupation  can  excel  that  of  a  grasntr;  for,  though  it 
may  not  be  over  profitable,  yet  his  animals  perform  their  own  labor,  by  collecting 
their  food  ;  the  sheep  pays  his  own  shepherd,  whilst  the  hay-crop  manures  its 
own  land,  and,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  aflfords  food  for  the  winter  months,  only 
asking  for  fine  weather,  and  to  be  laid  up  early  in  the  spring  I  Not  so  with  the 
araliU  farmer.  He  must  rise  early,  enter  upon  all  the  toils  and  uncertainties  of 
a  farmer's  life,  and  then  leave  the  chances  of  profit  upon  his  crops  to  the  ever- 
changing  elements  ;  for  as  the  wind  rules  the  weather,  so  the  weather  rales  the 
harvest.  Indeed  experience  tells  us  that,  while  supply  and  demand  regulate 
prices,  the  cost  and  uncertunty  of  production  regulate  profits.    It  is  therefore 
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worth  oonsideratioD,  even  by  corn  farmers,  bow  far  tbey  can  obange  their  present 
course  of  husbandry  so  as  to  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  farm  under  artificial 
grasses.  That  it  would  prove  a  certain  relief  to  the  pocket,  the  plow,  and  the 
land,  no  doabt  can  be  entertained  ;  for  as  much  good  corn  would  be  grown — the 
pile  of  wool  and  quantity  of  mutton  would  be  mcreased — and  a  few  young  steers 
might  be  run  on  for  wintering. 

Whole  nations  of  cultivators  have  applied  themselves  to  the  growth  of  com — a 
task  apparently  insignificant,  but  of  immense  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the 
human  race  ;  but  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  "  growing  two  blades  of  grass 
where  but  one  grow  before/'  is  a  question  not  easily  determined.  Some  sixty 
years  ago  Arthur  Young  estimated  the  best  meadow-land  to  produce  from  4  to  5 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  per  annum,  at  two  mowings  ;  and  the  best  gra  zing-land  in 
Lincolnshire  to  feed  an  oz  of  80  stone  (14  lbs.),  and  one  large  Lincolnshire 
sheep  per  acre  1  In  1861,  who  has  done  more  ?  Few  only  have  done  as  much ; 
for,  although  most  men  aim  at  keeping  their  grass-land  "  about  up  to  the  mark" 
of  former  years,  and  no  more,  it  is  not  all  who  even  accomplish  that.  Thousands 
of  acres  have  been  reclaimed,  drained,  and  sown  with  grass,  during  the  last  fifty 
years ;  but  taking  the  great  body  of  the  grass-lands  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  look  at  their  grass-land  as  a  kind  of  "  fix- 
ture," not  to  be  improved.  Indeed,  whilst  every  possible  exertion  is  put  forth  in 
favor  of  corn-farming,  and  the  steam-grubber  is  tearing  its  way  through  the 
arable  clays,  not  even  a  roller  is  used  on  the  permanent  grass  1  There  must  be 
a  cause  for  this,  and  we  believe  it  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  as  the  returns  from 
capital  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  pasture -land  do  not  come  back  so  directly 
to  the  farmer's  pocket  as  those  arising  from  corn,  the  farmer  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  find  its  way  back  at  all !  This  occurs  more  particularly  under  short  hold- 
ings ;  for,  as  the  time  will  not  admit  of  a  proper  return  to  a  passing  tenant,  the 
grassland  has  to  linger  on,  and  be  content  with  what  the  half-starved  cattle  leave 
behind  them.  And  yet  the  rapid  increase  in  our  papulation,  the  altered  state  of 
our  labor-market,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  a  fitful  climate,  all  point  to  the  impor- 
tance of  increasing  the  acreage  and  making  permanent  improvements  upon  the 
present  grasslands,  and  thus  increasing  the  supplies  of  animal  food  during  the 
summer  months. 

This  subject  has  recently  been  discussed  by  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  in  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  in  introducing  the  question,  '*  By  what  means  can  the 
feeding  of  stock  on  pasture  land  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  be  60  increased 
as  to  supply  the  demand  of  an  increasing  population?"  thus  expressed  himself: 

'*  With  a  population  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  happily  also  in  material 

prosperity,  the  demand  for  meat  has  increased  to  a  wonderful  extent It  is 

necessiry,  therefore,  to  see  in  whit  way,  and  to  what  extent,  the  quantity  of 
meat  can  be  increased. .  •  •  •  It  is,  however,  by  the  extension  of  our  artificial 
grasses,  the  improvement  of  our  permanent  pastures,  and  by  calling  to  our  aid 
the  use  of  oil-cake,  meal,  and  other  food  (to  be  consumed  upon  them),  in  con- 
junotion  with  the  grasses,  that  we  mast  look  for  the  chief  increase  in  the  supply 
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dmiDg  tbe  summer  months.  That  the  prodactiye  powers  of  our  pastures  have 
not  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  arable  land,  is  only  too  apparent.  Indeed,  the 
latter  has  been  very  commonly  manured  at  the  ezpnse  of  the  former  I  ....  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of  land  that  has  the  reputation  of  having  been, 
many  years  since,  much  better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  This  is  caused  by 
the  deterioration  and  waste  that  is  goiog  on,  by  the  yearly  abstraction  from  the 
soil  of  phosphates  and  other  substances.  Where  land  is  used  for  dairy  purposes, 
this  is  unquestionably  the  case.  Hence  the  marked  benefits  which  accrue  from 
the  use  of  bones  in  the  Cheshire  and  other  dairy  districts/' 

The  above  remarks,  by  an  eminently  practicid  man,  are  not  only  important  in 
themselves,  but  the  discussion  which  afterwards  took  place  amongst  the  members 
(men  from  all  counties),  went  to  the  one  grand  point — that  it  is  high  time  the 
grass-lands  of  England  should  receive  their  legitimate  attention,  and  thus  not  only 
augment  the  standard  beauties  of  English  agricalture,  by  correcting  those  yet 
neglected  nooks,  comers,  and  mars'  es,  which  are  so  offensive  to  the  eye,  but  also 
increase  the  animal  food  of  the  people  by  increasing  the  natural  supplies  of  young 
growing  animals  for  the  grazing  districts. 

The  hitherto  neglected  state  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  grass-lands  of  England 
is  certainly  a  blot  which  disfigures  the  face  of  British  agriculture.  But,  now  that 
so  many  arable  farms  are  brought  to  a  condition  '{ above  par,"  we  may  yet  see  a 
.  fashion  set  in,  in  favor  of  the  grass-lands.  This  might  speedily  be  done  if  the 
same  energ},  perseverance,  and  capital  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  as  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  improvement  of  stock,  the  dairy,  or  the  arable  farming  of  this 
country  :  in  other  words,  were  farmers  to  deal  with  grass  as  they  have  dealt,  and 
are  dealing,  with  com.  Kor  would  the  return  be  found  inferior,  although,  at  the 
outset,  the  profit  might  appear  to  arrive  by  a  much  slower  process  than  in  the 
case  of  corn-growing.  But  the  term  "permanent  grass''  (not  to  be  plowed)  has 
much  to  do  with  this  matter ;  for,  in  fact,  every  dressing  such  land  receives  ought 
to  enhance  the  fee  simple  of  the  estate. 

Praotioal  Dbddotions. — fn  entering  upon  some  details  of  the  effective  man- 
agement or  extension  of  grass  lands,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  each  subject  under  its 
own  head,  viz.,  1,  the  work  of  improvement  upon  our  present  pastures;  and  2» 
the  extension  of  grass  and  meadow  lands  upon  the  farm.  Bat  it  may  be  asked^ 
*' Where  shall  be  our  starting-point?"  Gan  we  advantageously  improve  our 
grass-land,  and  also  extend  its  acreage  upon  estates  situated  in  different  districts? 
If  so,  in  what  way  can  it  be  done  ?  To  this  we  answer :— Firstly,  The  impraue* 
mitU  of  the  present  lands  may  be  effected  by  draining,  leveling,  top-dressing,  and 
better  grazing.  Secondly,  The  extension  of  pasture- land  may  be  effected  by  re- 
modeliog  farms,  making  equitable  arrangements  with  the  tenants,  and  by  the 
landlord  giving  a  substantially  helping  hand,  with  a  view  to  their  remaining  as 
permanent  pastures  upon  the  estate. 

TBS  IMPBOVXHUrT  OV   OBlSa-LATOB. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  varied  desoiiptions  of  grasing  and  meadow 
laada — yI%  ,  the  best,  second  best»  dry  inferior,  wet  ia(erior»  and  moor^lands. 
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The  best  dd  pa$iure9,  the  pride  of  England,  are  those  found  around  gentlemen  U 
seats,  the  village,  or  other  favored  localities,  where  our  remote  ancestors  designed 
*aDd  arranged  them  as  domains  and  paslure-lands  for  the  reception  of  their  animals 
at  different  periods  of  tbe  year,  as  also  for  their  safety  in  times  of  plunder.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  for  the  forcing  of  early  roots  and  grasses  modern  cul- 
ture regards  the  new  artificial  manures  as  belter  expedients  than  those  supplied 
by  the  presence  of  flocks  and  herds.  Hence  it  arises  that  immense  piles  of  build* 
ings,  modem  homesteads,  have  grown  up,  and  enormous  outlays  of  capital  have 
been  centred  on  a  given  spot  Thus,  even  to  the  present  time,  a  majority  of  the 
grasses  have  gone  on  **  in  their  own  way,'*  except  where  the  hand  of  the  husband- 
man has  stepped  in  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  by  cultivation,  whether  to 
be  again  laid  down,  or  to  be  continued  as  permanent  arable  land. 

About  the  year  1846  the  breaking -up  of  inferior  pasture-lands  became  a  some- 
what fashionable  practice.  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes;  and  an  essay  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society*'  (vol.  vii.  p.  192)  contains  much 
useful  information  on  the  point  By  the  writer  of  that  essay  all  the  light,  dry, 
sandy,  gravelly  soils,  cold  rough  pastures,  strong  shallow  loams,  peaty  soils, 
heavy  cold  clays,  cold  sandy  loams,  and  all  pastures  of  a  secondary  character, 
such  as  those  reduced  by  careless  dury  management,  fcc ,  were  condemned  to  ih$ 
phwl  A  number  of  elevated  lands,  both  dry  and  wet,  sand  and  clay,  were  pro- 
posed to  be  planted,  and  the  following  lands,  in  addition  to  the  inferior  ones,  were 
recommended  to  be  reserved  for  pasture,  via :  rich  feeding  pastures,  water-meadows, 
and  those  that  can  by  any  likely  means  be  converted  into  water-meadows ;  fine 
rich  alluvial  pastures  and  meadows;  accommodation-lands  near  towns;  dairy- 
farms  near  towns ;  lands  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants 
with  milk ;  lands  liable  to  floods ;  lands  adjoining  or  near  to  the  homestead ; 
salt-marshes ;  whilst  as  to  other  marshes  it  was  admitted  that  doubts  might  be 
entertained  on  account  of  their  locality  and  the  facilities  for  draining  them.  To 
this  followed  a  summary  of  the  consequent  advantages  to  the  farmer  in  profit,  the 
landlord  in  rent,  the  laborer  in  emploj  ment,  and  the  country  in  food.  In  setting 
forth  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  additional  employment  for  the  laborer,  it 
was  seriously  proposed  to  hreah  up  (collectively)  four  millions  of  acres  of  these 
lands !— and  the  writer  then  proceeded  to  show  that,  as  three-fifths  of  this  acreage 
would  require  draining,  at  an  average  cost  of  neary  Al.  per  acre  in  manual  labor, 
it  would  require  9»000,000/.  to  be  expended  in  labor  alone.  These  are  indeed 
startling  recommendations,  but  they  are  less  applicable  now  than  to  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written.  There  was  a  time  when  farmers  had  unfortunately  a 
glut  of  labor  to  contend  with,  which  often  entailed  heavy  parochial  rates  upon 
them ;  but  the  state  of  things  is  now  entirely  altered.  The  labor-market  has  been 
greatly  thinned.  Progress  in  every  branch  of  industry,  conjointly  with  emigra- 
tion, has  been  at  work  ;  and  that  great  regulator  of  prices,  '*  supply  and  demand/' 
has  placed  so  high  a  value  upon  manual  farm  labor,  that  but  for  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  the  application  of  new  machinery  and  implements  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  marketing  of  its  produce,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
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the  present  time  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  corn-crops  at  a  fair  profit  to  the 
agricultarist. 

Efficient  drainage  is  equally  essential  to  the  improyement  of  the  pasture  and  of 
arable  land.  Indeed  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
pasturolands,  when  drained,  might  not  be  so  stimulated  by  top-dressiDgs  that  a 
new  class  of  herbage  might  be  produced  upon  them,  which,  by  subsequent  close- 
feeding,  might  be  annually  improved,  and  yield  a  better  and  much  more  certain 
return  than  under  the  laborious,  costly,  and  uncertain  practice  of  renovating  them 
by  the  plow.  If  left  in  arable  culture,  we  have  the  objectionable  non-paying 
outlay  for  modem  farm-buildings :  if  in  pasture,  no  such  outlay  would  be  required. 
Another  writer,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society"  (vol.  vii.  p. 
603),  after  enumerating  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  '<  breaking  up  grass- 
land," proceeds  to  say  :  ^<It  would  be  disadvantageous  to  break  up  lands  oiJirMt 

quality There  are  many  lands,  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  yet  possesBing 

a  sweet  nutritive  herbage  well  adapted  to  the  rearbg  of  young  stock.  Where 
such  are  attached  to  breeding  or  dairy  farms,  the  proprietor  ought  to  pause  before 
he  grants  permission  to  break  them  up.  Even  inferior  lands  situated  near  towns, 
or  wherever  required  for  convenience,  ought  to  remain  in  pasture ;  also  the  moun- 
tain pastures,  cold  clay  uplands*  and  swampy  valleys."  The  author  of  this  Essay 
assumes  that  the  new  arnble  fields  will  be  self-supporting;  if  farmed  in  a  modem 
way,  they  will  be  productive  of  general  good,  and,  being  kept  in  such  a  state  as 
to  yield  a  higher  rental  to  the  landlord,  they  will  ultimately  cause  equalisation  in 
price  of  both  arable  and  pasture  lands.  This  conclusion  might,  no  doubt,  be  appli- 
cable to  the  period  at  which  it  was  drawn  ;  but  in  lieu  of  **  equalization  of  price," 
we  find  the  pasture-lands  even  still  more  in  the  ascendant  as  regards  rent,  and 
certainly  more  so  in  respect  of  demand,  as  shown  bv  the  annual  grass-lettings  in 
various  part»  of  the  Western  Counties  for  summering-ground. 

And  here  it  should  be  observed  that  our  preceding  remarks  apply  to  those  soils 
and  fields  which  were  recommended  to  be  plowed  up ;  but  the  sslectxd  orabs- 
LAKDS — those  to  be  spared  from  the  plow — constiiute  a  better  class  of  lands,  more 
readily  acted  upon,  and  quite  certain  to  repay  the  improver. 

There  is  a  good  old  adage — "  The  better  the  land,  the  better  it  will  pay  for 
top-dressings."  For  the  top-dressing  of  good  pasture-land  all  or  any  refuse  ma- 
nures from  the  ynrds,  weeds,  banks,  scouring  of  ditches,  and  road-scrapings,  Ac, 
may  be  farmed  into  cheap  and  convenient  compost,  and  applied  when  most  con- 
venient. For  BxcoND  and  third  rats  lands,  such  as  have  been  already  treated 
of,  we  have  no  farm  resources  left,  so  that  a  different  course  of  action  must  be 
adopted  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  real  work  of  improvement  has  to  be  carried  out. 
The  subject  then  divides  itself  into  two  sections  for  consideration — vis:  1,  the 
poor  and  hitherto  neglected  dry-land  pastures ;  and  2,  the  rough,  cold-lying,  wet 
lands.  The  question  therefore  is,  Gan  these *be  improved  at  a  profit  ?— and  if  so, 
all  draining  and  other  requirements  being  the  same,  which  is  the  better  mode  of 
doing  it,  by  the  plow  or  by  top-dressing  ?  To  these  points  we  now  address  our 
remarks. 
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Thb  Drt  Lands. — On  these  no  draining  is  required,  so  that  the  whole  eumpara- 
tire  outlay  for  improvements  is  confined  to  suitable  manures.  The  choice  of 
manures,  to  suit  the  soil  and  climate,  is  then  the  first  subject  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.* 

Manures. — Bones,  both  halMnch  and  dust,  have  been  used  with  advantage  in 
many  districts,  but  more  especially  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire ;  in 
Lincolnshire  they  have  been  most  successfully  used  upon  arable  lands ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  they  have  produced  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
clover-crops.  The  Oheshire  farmers,  who  rent  flat-lying,  cool-bottomed  land  for 
the  purposes  of  dairy-farming,  and  thus  annually  export  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  phosphates  and  other  substances  which  would  be  returned  to  the  soil  by  fat- 
tening animals,  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  honeB  to  be  preeminent  above 
all  other  manures  for  the  icnprorement  of  grass-lands,  especially  when  permanency 
as  well  as  cost  is  considered.  In  a  wide  range  of  country  around  Nantwich,  and 
extending  to  the  city  of  Chester,  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  more  stock  and  dairy- 
produce  is  now  raised  than  was  done  some  thirty* five  years  ago,  before  the  appli- 
cation of  bones  was  so  spiritedly  resorted  to.  The  soil  is  heavy,  resting  upon  a 
clayey  subsoil,  About  15  cwt.  of  bones  per  aoref  has  been  found  quite  sufficient ; 
and  more  should  not  be  applied  at  once,  as  fatalities  have  been  known  to  occur  to 
stock  feeding  on  newly-boned  land.  Indeed  the  rapid  change  in  the  herbage — 
from  one  of  a  thin,  poor  character  to  that  presenting  a  rich,  full  bite— causes  cat- 
tle to  be  haven,  as  is  often  the  case  when  they  are  turned  on  rich  clovers. 

Bones  were  used  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  at  Holkham,  on  sandy  soils,  for 
several  seasons,  about  the  year  1837,  but  were  not  found  to  answer,  although 
used  witti  great  success  on  sandy  soils  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  These  are 
singular  results.  Sandy  soils  naturally  require  a  body  of  compost  and  of  heavy 
material  when  it  can  be  had,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  if  in  the  Holk- 
ham experiment  the  bones  had  been  mixed  with  heavy  compost,  the  result  would 
have  been  more  favorable ;  for  although  bones  have  been  used  on  other  grass- 
lands with  less  effect,  yet  failure  or  partial  success  has  only  occurred  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  admitting  of  explanation.  Some  object  to  using  bones  after  the 
land  has  been  limed,  considering  that  the  lime  neutralizes  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  the  bones ;  but  experiments  upon  this  head  have  fully  shown  that  it  is  not  so. 
A  responsible  tenant  states :  <*  The  half-acre  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried 
is  a  part  of  a  pasture  of  100  acres,  and  the  boned  part  to  this  day  is  superior  to 

*•  In  treat! Dg  on  the  subject  of  manures,  we  purposely  omit  allusion  to  the  use  of  "  farm-yard" 
manure  as  a  fertilizer  for  pasture  land,  for,  although  found  so  essential  to  this  purpose,  its  legiti- 
mate piovinoe  liea  with  the  arable  sectionsi  from  whence  it  has  been  derived.  It  is  with  the 
at^juncts  that  we  have  praQiically  to  deal.  Can  we  improve  the  pasture  lands  without  injury  to 
the  arable  ? 

t  At  the  time  these  dressings  took  plaee,  the  cost  of  boiled  bones  was  41.  per  ton,  that  of  raw 
broken  bones  11,  per  ton.  On  grass- lands  near  towns,  which  have  for  many  years  been  liberally 
top-dressed  with  highly  putrescent  manureB,  bones  do  not  show  so  decided  an  effect 
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the  rest/'  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  state  or  eondition  in  which 
bones  can  be  most  advantageously  applied :  some  prefer  them  boiled  before  nse  ; 
others  apply  them  raw.  In  either  case,  they  should  be  finely  ground  and  applied 
to  the  land  in  early  spring,  and,  if  possible,  in  showery  weather. 

The  refuse  of  button,  comb,  and  fcnife*handle  manufactories  has  always  been 
found  most  effective  manure  for  grass- lands.  Bones,  from  many  causes,  are  now 
btcomiog  dearer;  they  are  more  maiketable  than  formerly,  and  consequently 
have  increased  in  price.  Still,  their  wondrous  effect  upon  old  grass-lands,  espe- 
cially where  the  phosphates  are  being  daily  extracted,  must  ever  suggest  their 
use  upon  the  cooMying  pastures.  Their  action  upon  dry  lands  is  more  doubtful, 
for  they  can  only  act  by  supplying  a  part  of  the  wants  of  such  soils.  We  shall 
greatly  err,  therefore,  if  we  consider  bones  alone  an  adequate  manure  for  land  so 
circumstanced.  From  this  it  foUows  that  a  repetition  of  bones  in  successive  years 
would  be  next  to  valueless.  In  a  well-authentioMed  case,  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  of  bones  for  grass,  applied  a  ton  per  acre,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
had  **  a  forest  of  grass.''  Thinking  that  the  land  oould  not  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  he  next  year  applied  a  similar  dressing,  but  this  time  '*it  did  not  pay«" 
Bones  have  been  used  to  great  advantage  for  nearly  a  century,  but  the  opinions 
as  to  the  durability  of  bone-manure  are  rather  contradictory.  On  grass-lands  for 
permanent  pasture,  and  on  clovers  for  wheat,  the  effects  are  both  certain  and  good. 
The  mixing  of  bones  with  earthy  substances  is  much  recommended,  not  only  as 
increasing  the  quantity  to  be  thus  applied  in  substance,  but  also  for  the  production 
of  heat  before  they  are  used.  For  this  purpose  boUing  is  found  to  be  efficacious ; 
but  as  raw  bones  decompose  more  slowly,  they  are  found  efficacious  for  a  longer 
period.  Bones  may  be  profitably  mixed  in  compost  with  burnt  earth,  rape-dust, 
pigeons'  dung,  and  other  similar  substances ;  in  such  combination  it  will  be  found 
quicker  in  effect  and  more  durable  than  any  of  them  when  used  singly.  In  heated 
bones  the  gelatine  is  decompos^'d,  the  nitrogen  is  conrerted  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  other  salts  are  formed.  In  a  word,  hemes  are  an  invaluable  acquisi- 
tion in  erery  country  where  they  can  be  procured,  and  to  every  farmer  who  has 
lands  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

Pastubb  or  Aiublb.->  Quantities  of  bones  are  annually  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  South  America,  and  many  a  tract  of  land  which  might  otherwise  have 
remained  barren  and  useless  has  been  successfully  improved  by  them.  Their 
Vghtness  of  carriage  is  not  the  least  recommendation  to  their  use  as  a  portable 
manure,  and  in  the  north  of  Devon  a  machine  for  sowing  compost  has  been  suc- 
cessfully invented  and  employed  by  Mr.  Cornish,  of  King's  Brompton,  whose 
practice  it  is  to  sow  a  light  dressing  of  lime  or  bones  over  his  pasture-land  every 
year,  damp  or  wet  days  being  usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cornish 
prefers  these  **  little  fresheners"  to  a  body  of  manure  at  distant  periods.  The 
result  is,  that  his  farm  has  become  notorious  f6T  fattening  stock. 

Lime  is  an  important  fossil  manure ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  soil  is  fit 
for  much  which  does  not  contain  a  portion  of  it,  either  naturally  or  supplied  arti- 
ficially.   *<  Fossil  manures,"  obserres  Sir  H.  Davy,  "must  produce  their  effect. 
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either  by  becomiDg  a  constituent  part  of  the  plant,  or  by  acting  upon  its  more 
essential  food,  so  as  to  render  it  more  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  vegetable  life." 
Lime  has  a  magical  effect  upon  some  pasture-lands,  which  would  not  biing  their 
produce  to  maturity  under  the  most  liberal  use  of  dung,  if  applied  alone ;  for  not 
only  Jias  lime  the  effect  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  the  grasses  on  dry  lands,  but  it  also  acts  mechanically  upon  the 
days  and  improves  the  loams.  Lime  is  applied  to  arable  lands  when  they  are  in 
fallow ;  this  is  a  good  practice,  especially  when  it  is  intended  that  the  fields  shall 
be  laid  down  to  pasture,  since  at  this  period  the  soil  is  more  finely  pulverized,  and 
the  small  particles  of  lime  become  the  more  readily  and  evenly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  The  full  benefits  of  lime,  however,  have  rarely  been  experienced,  by 
reason  of  too  small  quantities  being  applied.  The  marked  effect  produced  on  the 
clover  crops,  in  rotation  upon  the  arable  land,  points  to  similar  results  from  the 
application  of  lime  to  pasture-lands  as  food  for  the  grasses. 

Lime  is  extensively  used  for  top-dressing  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotlandi 
but  in  no  district  is  it  more  commonly  used  than  in  the  West  of  England,  espe- 
cially  in  Devonshire.  When  applied  to  dry  grass-land,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
26  corn-sacks  or  2^  tons  per  acre,  I  have  found  practical  benefit  to  arise  from  it ; 
and  although  this  may  be  considered  by  some  a  moderate  dressing,  it  must  be 
remembered  it  has  to  be  paid  for  by  tenants'  capital.  In  most  cases  4  tons  per 
acre  would  be  ample  for  one  dressing,  especially  when  mixed  with  earth ;  although, 
where  landlords  have  given  a  helping  hand,  as  much  as  from  6  to  8  tons  per  acre 
have  been  used.  As  an  instance  of  marked  success  in  the  use  of  lime — although 
in  this  instance  8  tons  per  acre  was  the  quantity  applied  upon  extremely  poor  old 
grass  pasture-land — we  may  adduce  the  following  example.  The  surface  soil 
had  a  very  light  vegetable  covering,  mossy  and  almost  like  wild  moorland.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  grass- park  was  280  acres,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  400  feet, 
and  appropriated  as  a  public  pasture  for  cattle.  The  average  yearly  receipu 
from  the  cattle  on  this  pasture,  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  lime  were  1261. ;  eight  years  after  the  lime  had  been  used,  the  receipts  from 
cattle  in  this  public  pasture  were  620/.  I  Again,  where  much  iron-stone  (iron- 
band)  exists,  the  use  of  lime  confers  a  lasting  benefit,  even  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  high  price  of  bones,  together  with  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  lime  by 
railway,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  lime.  It  certainly 
is  a  great  help  to  all  seed-grasses,  as  well  as  to  old  turf;  and  where  applied  to 
light  ferruginous  soils,  or  any  thin-skinned  land  apt  to  **  burn"  in  hot  dry  weather, 
the  herbage  retains  a  rich  green  color.  Some  do  not  recommend  its  use,  but  this 
generally  arises  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  virtues  because  they  have  not 
used  enough  of  it.  Lime  has  the  effect  of  sweetening  the  herbage.  Instead  of 
a  field  being  overrun  by  fog,  and  yielding  nothing  but  bent  and  other  inferior 
grasses,  it  may  be  made  to  **  eat  up,"  and  soon  becomes  covered  with  herbage  of 
a  better  description.  But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  lime  has  no  enrich- 
ing qualities  in  itself  that  can  promote  vegetation ;  it  operates  chiefly  by  decom« 
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posing  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  soluble  and  in  a  fit  state  to 
become  the  food  of  plants,  and  in  this  respect  its  action  is  both  speedy  and  pow- 
erful. It  also  improves  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  soil.  It  will  hence  be 
seen  that  no  immediaU  profit  can  or  will  accrue  from  the  top-dressing  of  pasture- 
lands  with  lime,  but  as  a  means  of  permanent  improvement  it  is  both  safe  and 
certain  in  its  return. 

GiTAiro. — This  is  a  portable  manure  of  great  value  to  the  farmer ;  it  is  now 
much  dearer  than  formerly,  but  so  marked  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  its 
application,  that  it  continues  to  be  used  in  considerable  quantities  for  top-dressing 
pasture -lands.  As  compared  with  bones  and  lime,  it  is  considered  to  be  more 
stimulating,  but  not  so  lasting  in  its  effects.  About  3  cwt.  per  acre  are  usually 
applied  In  early  spring.  February  is  a  good  time,  if  the  weather  be  showery,  as 
most  likely  it  will  be,  though  the  months  of  November  and  December  have  each 
their  advocates.  The  point,  however,  is  one  of  much  importance,  for  if  sown  in 
dry  weather  its  fertilizing  power  is  reduced  by  evaporation.  In  the  autumn  of 
of  1845  a  farmer  purchased,  by  accident,  20  tons  of  damaged  Ichaboe  guano  at 
3/.  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  and,  as  it  had  cost  but  little,  applied  the  whole  upon  20  acres 
of  pasture-land,  lying  in  a  good  climate,  about  40  feet  above  the  sea.  Before 
this  application  was  made,  the  field  was  so  poor  that  scarcely  any  thing  could  be 
kept  on  it;  but  the  effect  of  the  guano  was  perceptible  in  one  week,  and,  in  1846, 
240  sheep  were  well  maintained  and  fattened  on  the  20  acres  I  Guano  may  be 
used  much  more  freely  on  the  land  to  be  fed  off  by  cattle  than  when  the  produce 
is  to  be  made  into  hay ;  in  such  cases  as  much  as  6  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  sown. 
To  avoid  the  frauds  and  adulteration  carried  on  by  unprincipled  dealers,  the  safest 
way  of  purchasing  guano  is  to  buy  it  direct  from  the  importers'  ships,  but  even 
then  it  should  be  subject  to  analysis  both  before  purchase  and  after  delivery. 

Nitrate  of  S^da. — In  the  spring  of  1862  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Pusey  experiment- 
ed upon  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  **  restorative  for  corn  crops.''  Mr.  Pasey 
applied  the  small  quantity  of  42  lbs.  per  acre,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  com- 
mon salt,  which  latter  does  not  act  as  a  manure;  but  a  corrector  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  caused  by  the  nitrate.  The  result  was  a  profit  upon  the  outlay  (6«. 
4d.  per  acre)  of  full  300  per  cent.  Nor  was  this  any  mere  garden  experiment, 
for,  \iiih  the  exception  of  a  strip  left  undressed,  it  extended  over  a  field  of  10 
acres.  As  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda,  even  bones,  which  redeemed  the  Lin- 
colnshire heaths  and  wolds,  are  not  so  potent  a  manure.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  well-attested  experiments  of  its  value  for  top- 
dressing  pastare-Iands.  So  far  as  I  have  used  it  myself,  and  can  gather  from  the 
experience  of  others,  it  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage ;  but  in  this  case  the 
salt  thould  be  omitted,  and  some  finely-prepared  soil  or  burnt  allies  mixed  with 
it,  to  assist  in  the  distiibution.  The  effect  is  both  rapid  and  vivid,  and,  where 
immediate  action  is  desired,  it  may  be  safely  and  profitably  used.  Taking  its  cost 
at  18$.  per  cwt.,  an  application  of  2^  cwt.  per  acre  is  soon  repaid  when  used  upon 
thin  and  scanty  pastures,  which  in  themselves,  without  such  treatment,  would  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  valueless. 
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Many  other  varieties  of  manure  might  no  doubt  be  advantageously  used  for 
top-dressing  grass- lands,  but  we  confine  our  remarks  to  those  recommended  by 
experience. 

Composts. — For  the  permanent  improvement  of  dry  soils,  preference  must  at  all 
times  be  given  to  a  ''bod^''  of  manure;  indeed,  compounds  are  decidedly  superior 
to  artificial  manures  used  singly,  for  though  some  object  to  the  cost  of  mixing  and 
subsequent  cartage,  yet  the  objection  has  no  real  foundation,  since  the  increase  in 
quantity  more  than  repays  the  outlay.  By  mixing  farm-yard  dung,  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  with  earth,  roots  weeds,  banks,  decayed  grasses,  and  other  plants^ 
the  whole  will  be  brought  into  a  state  of  putridity  and  solubility,  and  thus,  a'ter 
being  turned  a  time  or  two,  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  use.  Mixing  dung,  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  with  peat,  is  a  most  successful  mode  of  increasing  the  quantity 
of  putrescent  manure.  The  peat,  when  cut  and  partially  dried,  may  either  be 
carted  to  the  farmstead  and  spread  over  the  yards,  as  a  foundation  to  be  built 
upon  by  subsequent  yard  manure ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  in  alternate  layers  with 
the  dung  when  carted  into  a  heap ;  or  again,  the  dung  may  be  carted  to  the  peat 
and  mixed  upon  the  spot.  These,  however,  are  local  matters.  If  care  be  taken 
to  watch  the  fermenting  process,  a  few  loads  of  dung  may  be  made  to  rot  many 
loads  of  peat — in  fact,  one  ton  of  dung  will  usually  ferment  three  tons  of  peat ; 
but  no  other  earths  or  manures  should  be  added  to  this,  as  they  may  be  more 
profitably  employed.  In  forming  lime  composts,  two  bushels  of  unslacked  lime 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  of  medium  quality.  The  quantity  of 
lime  to  be  applied  per  acre  having  been  first  fixed  upon,  the  mixture  should  be 
made  in  or  as  near  to  the  field  or  fields  as  possible. 

LiMjc  AKD  PxAT  compost  is  exceedingly  valuable ;  in  making  it,  just  as  much 
lime  should  be  mixed  with  the  peat  as  will  reduce  the  fibrous  matter,  but  no  rule 
as  to  relative  proportions  can  well  be  laid  down,  inasmuch  as  peaty  soils  vary 
materially,  according  to  their  age  or  state  when  used.  Live  peat,  when  dug  for 
the  purpose,  should  be  thrown  up  in  rows  some  twelve  months  before  use,  and 
have  occasional  turnings,  so  that  the  vegetable  matter  may  be  more  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  Beds  of  peaty  soil  are  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  which 
have  been  severed  from  the  general  mass  by  the  drainage  of  naturally  formed 
undergrbund  drains.  This  peat  is  very  dark  in  color,  the  fibrous  matter  is  de- 
composed, and  the  whole  substance  is  nearly  fit  for  use.  In  fact,  I  have  applied 
it,  with  good  results,  as  a  top-dressing  upon  thin  hill -side  land.  No  peat  should 
be  used  or  mixed  for  compost  until  it  has  been  cut  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  at  least  six  months ;  it  then  becomes  less  bulky,  the  lime  has  less  work  to  per- 
form, and  the  cartage  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

LiHx  AND  Salt,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  bushels  of  salt  to  40  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre,  form  an  excellent  compost  for  mossy  lands,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  order :  First  place  lime  6  inches  thick,  then  place  a  layer  of  salt  2 
inches  thick  upon  it ;  repeat  this  plan  three  times,  or  until  it  reaches  the  height  of 
2  feet ;  then  turn  and  mix  it,  and  repeat  the  process  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  at 
least  three  times,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.    It  should  be  applied  after  the 
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land  has  been  severely  harrowed,  and  then  brashed  in,  either  early  in  the  spring 
or  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

BoNES^  when  mixed  with  dung  or  other  substanees,  are  found  superior  to  bones 
when  used  alone.  10  bushels  of  bone-dust  to  6  loads  of  dung  is  a  fair  mixture. 
Ashes,  burnt  clay,  good  earth,  soot,  or  almost  any  thing,  forms  an  excellent  com- 
post with  bones.  But  while  guano  should  be  applied  in  wet  weather,  the  applica- 
tion of  bones  should  be  made  in  dry  weather  and  upon  dry  soils.  From  15  to  20 
bushels  of  bones  per  acre  are  used  as  a  medium  dressing ;  but  the  land,  to  be 
done  well,  should  have  a  second  meal  in  the  succeeding  year.  Bones  which  have 
been  fermented  are  decidedly  better  and  more  profitable  than  those  not  so  treated. 

Such  are  some  of  the  purchasable  manures  for  making  composts ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  farmer  will  do  well  to  have  his  thoughts  about  him  for  the  collec- 
tion or  manufacture  of  "home-made'*  composts.  Let  him  have  a  '* compost 
house,''  for  the  reception  of  any  thing  or  every  thing  of  a  light  nature,  even  from 
the  sweepings  of  his  court,  the  ash-pit,  and  the  house-pail,  to  an  occasional  mix- 
ture of  refuse  from  the  pig-sties.  This  done,  and  a  survey  being  made,  a  little 
bought  manure  may  be  added,  turned,  and  subsequently  applied  in  the  second 
range  of  fields  from  home.  The  nearest,  or  home  close,  has  most  probably 
received  many  a  similar  dressing  in  days  gone  by,  and  has  hence  come  to  be 
regarded  as  feeding-land,  not  to  be  broken  up. 

Thi  oold-lyiho  wet  Lands — ^These  all  more  or  less  require  drainmg,  which 
could  be  effected  at  a  cost  from  41.  to  Bi.  per  acre,  and  which  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  investment  by  the  landlord  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  fee-simple,  the 
tenant  paying  a  per  centage  on  the  outlay.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  such 
matters  have  now  become  so  simple  in  execution,  and  the  money  may  be  so  easily 
obtained  from  the  Land  Improvement  Companies,  that  it  really  only  wants  setting 
about  to  be  done  well  and  advantageously  for  all  concerned.  The  true  principles 
of  drainage,  vis ,  to  drain  m  depth  and  distance  according  to  the  position  and 
necesEities  of  the  land,  are  so  well  understood,  that  I  pass  on  to  the  more  impor- 
tant matter  of  well  considered  and  properly  adjusted  outfalls.  Arterial  drainage 
is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  day ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  much  impeding  the 
progress  of  extensive  works  on  the  yet  unconquered  clays  and  unimproved  estates 
in  the  West  of  England.  The  effects  of  the  new  «'  Drainage  Act"  will,  however, 
be  to  remove  many  diflBicullaeB,  and  to  open  up  new  and  important  works,  which 
can  now  be  eflBiciently  performed,  either  by  the  landlord  himself,  or  through  the 
intervention  of  a  company,  charging  the  cost  upon  the  land.*     Much  of  our 


•  The  New  Drainage  Act  (24th  and  25th  Victoria,  e.  133). 
ThiB  is  a  yaloable  Aot  of  Parliament,  by  which  farther  facilities  are  given  for  the  "Drainage 
of  Land  for  Agricultural  Purposes." 
Its  proTifioos  generally  are : 

1.  The  assignment  of  new  limits  and  the  granting  additional  powers  to  ezisting  Ck>mmis8ion- 
era  of  Sewera. 

2.  Vhe  creation  of  "Elective  Drainage  Dlstrictt**  to  be  managed  by  ''Drainage  Boards."    A 
petition  to  the  Inelosure  Commissicners  *'of  the  Proprietors  of  not  less  than  one  tenth  part  n 
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pasture-land  haa  been  drained  already ;  some  of  it  eflfectaally,  some  partially ; 
bat  the  greater  part  of  it  has  not  been  drained  at  all,  as  was  too  clearly  manifest 
in  the  season  of  1860-'6K  Pasture-lands,  for  some  time  after  draining,  usually 
wear  a  worse  appearance  and  carry  less  etock.  This  is  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  grasses.  Before  the  land  was  drained,  the 
stagnant  water  fed  the  coarse  aquatic  plants,  to  the  injury,  if  not  destruction,  of 
the  finer  herbage.  But,  their  food  once  removed,  what  happens?  The  coarser 
herbage  dwmdles  down,  and  gives  place  to  that  of  better  quality.  While  in  this 
transition  state,  temporary  disappointment  is  no  doubt  felt,  but  it  is  only  for  a 
brief  space  of  time ;  and  even  this  may  be  shortened  by  resorting  to  other  means, 
such  as  the  immediate  use  of  top-dressings  of  lime,  bones,  or  other  correcting 
agents.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose  that  a  rough,  cold  field  of 
land,  formerly  let  Bi^Os.  per  acre,  has  been  taken  in  hand,  drained  at  a  cost  of 
5^.  per  acre,  and  limed  at  a  second  outlay  of  U.  per  acre — a  sum  probably  equal 
to  the  whole  original  value  of  the  land*  The  money  to  effect  these  improvements 
may  be  borrowed  of  any  of  the  Land,  Loan,  and  Enfranchisement  Companies, 
including  all  expenses,  at  7  per  cent,*  so  as  to  redeem  the  outlay  in  26  years, 
and  the  whole  cost  will  be  met  by  adding  14«.  per  acre  to  the  rental  of  10«.,  or 
charging  249.  per  acre  as  the  maximum  rent.  On  this  I  would  ask,  where  is  the 
pasture-land  that  will  not  fetch  this  sam  under  a  lease  for  years ;  or  which,  if  let 
annually  for  summering  ground,  would  not  merely  pay  the  interest  on  the  im- 
provement, but  also  yield  a  profit  ?  Or  further,  where  is  the  land,  of  the  kind 
under  consideration,  which,  by  close  grazing  as  summering  land,  might  not  be  so 
improved,  year  by  year,  as  ultimately  to  become  good  pasture-land  ?  On  every 
consideration  of  public  good  and  private  advantage,  it  is  therefore  desirable  that 
the  improvements  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  facilities  afforded  to 
landed  proprietors  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  subject 
is  practically  understood,  there  is  no  doubt  that  improvements  of  the  kind  sng- 
gested  will  be  carried  out. 

Ofl  TOE  suAxacT  or  Manurss  so  much  has  already  been  said  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  the  case  of  large  undertakings,  it  may  be  well  that  any 
heavy  outlays  of  capital  should  be  preceded  by  a  few  comparative  experiments. 

average"  of  any  distriet  requiring  drainage  will  set  the  inquiry  maohinery  in  motion ;  bat  the 
consent  of  Uro  thirds  of  the  area  it  neoeaaary  to  the  iaaae  of  a  '*  ProTisional  Order"  conatituting 
a  "  Dramige  District." 

3.  Power  to  Private  Oumer$  to  procure  OutftlU,  The  Act  containa  power  to  make  draina  or 
ontfalla  by  private  peraona  over  landa  of  diaaenting  or  incapaeitated  owners ;  the  damage  done, 
if  any,  being  aettled  by  Ja<(tieea  of  the  Peace  or  by  arbitration :  bnt  theae  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  caeca  where  the  damage  ia  "of  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  fully  compenaated  by 
money." 

The  Act  containa  83  clauaea.— J.  H.  OoTnam.. 

*  Under  the  "  Private  Moneya  Drainage  Act"  it  ia  competent  for  any  landowner,  diaaatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  oompaniea ,  to  obtain  money  from  any  available  source,  on  the  security  of 
•-  first  charge  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  improved  lands.— En. 
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Bones  and  lime  will  be  found  best  adapted  for  cool-lying  strong  soils,  and  libera 
dressings  will  be  found  to  pay  best 

Irrigation. — Essential  as  the  foregoing  recommendations  may  be,  attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  tbe  important  and  exceedingly  interesting  work  of  irrigation  ;  for 
as  the  draining  of  valleys  and  marshes  proceeds,  so  should  the  work  of  irrigation 
be  going  on  ;  the  lower  slopes  should  be  levelled,  the  water-carriers  set  out,  and 
all  put  in  working  order  beforehand,  so  that  no  washings  of  soil,  mud  or  other 
substance  be  lost  when  the  drains  are  being  cut,  On  turning  to  nature  as  our 
guide,  we  find  the  washings  of  streams,  rivults,  water- courses,  and  even  surface 
drains,  dictating  to  us  their  uees  when  spread  over  the  pasture-land.  They  seem 
indeed  as  if  they  were  waiting  and  inviting  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  man  to 
utilize  and  extend  them. 

The  laying  out  of  a  water-meadow  is  but  a  matter  of  se^ndary  consideration 
when  compared  with  some  general  points  of  detail.  The  supply  of  water,  its 
quality,  its  uses  in  an  onward  course  for  water-power  and  subsequent  irrigation, 
the  washing  out  and  cleauBing  of  yards,  its  concentration  in  ponds  before  use,  its 
period  of  action  and  use — early  or  late,  according  to  soil,  climate  or  local  circum- 
stances— are  each  and  all  important  elements  in  the  art  of  irrigation.  The  outlay 
for  making  water-meadows  is  classed  as  a  permanent  improvement  upon  the  es- 
tate, and  may  be  provided  for  in  the  same  way  as  suggested  for  the  draining  and 
manuring  of  pasture-lands.  Catch-meadows  on  steep  hill-sides  are  attended  with 
great  success  in  hilly  districts,  especially  where  the  land  is  too  steep  to  break  and 
water  can  be  cheaply  obtained.  By  the  use  of  a  body  of  water  alone  the  dry 
poor-land  native  grasses  and  mosses  disappear ;  they  cannot  live  under  water  any 
more  than  aquatics  can  live  without  it ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  coarse  grasses,  bet- 
ter grasses  take  their  place.  In  many  districts  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
hill- side  lands,  now  lyiog  waste  and  producing  only  heather  and  mosses,  which 
might  be  profitably  brought  into  good  cultivation  by  the  use  of  capital,  enterprize 
and  good  water.  Landlords  owning  such  property  would  do  well,  for  their  own 
sakes  and  that  of  the  general  community,  to  take  steps  for  its  reclamation,  on  the 
very  easy  terms  which  the  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature  has  provided. 

Moorlands. — These  may  be  leclaimed  for  grass  occupations  when  held  in  con- 
junction with  inland  estates — to  which  they  most  commonly  belong,  as  appor- 
tioned under  the  **  Inclosure  Act" — but  practical  experience  too  often  shows  that 
the  work  of  reclaiming  large  tracts  of  hill  land  in  farms  cannot  be  earned  out  by 
resident  tenants  having  no  other  occupation. 

It  is  evident  that  for  such  a  bold  and  important  work  as  the  *' reclaiming  of 
waste  lands  **  hitherto  untouched,  extraordinary  encouragement  in  some  form 
must  be  given  by  the  landlord.  When  a  tenant  invests  capital  too  freely,  under 
the  sanguine  expectation  of  realizing  an  immediate  profit,  disappointment  fre- 
quently ensues  ;  and  others  are  deterred  from  embarking  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. The  first  tenant  usually  sinks  his  money,  vacates  his  occupation,  and  a 
second  not  unfrequently  succumbs  to  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  great  vicis- 
situdes of  climate.    The  climate  is,  indeed,  the  great  obstacle  to  successful  moor- 
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land  cultivation;  an  elevated  position  increases  the  uncertaiaty  of  harvesting 
crops  and  sheltering  stock.  The  natoral  grasses,  ever  governed  by  altitudes,  re- 
turn again  and  again  ;  and  the  only  remaining  hope  is  that  liberal  top-drescings 
of  ]ime  upon  the  pasture-lands  may  sweeten  the  herbage  and  make  them  **  eat 
up."  The  winters  are  long  and  the  summers  short ;  so  that  the  whole  year's  re- 
ceipts can  only  be  realized  from  the  summering  of  stock — not  crops. 

Upon  inland  estates  placed  at  a  lower  level  the  work  is  more  simple  and  may 
be  carried  out  with  less  risk  of  capital. 

The  Extension  of  Pastubk-lands. — There  are  but  few  estates  in  Great  Britain 
in  which  the  farm-lands  might  not  be  increased  in  value  by  rectifying  the  shape 
and  adjusting  the  size  of  fields,  improving  the  fences,  draining  the  soil,  or  adding 
to  the  means  of  shelter ;  and  there  are  but  few  farmeries  that  may  not  be  rendered 
more  commodious  or  convenient. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  any  such  improvements,  too  much  importance  canno^ 
be  assigned  to  a  general  map  of  the  appropriated  lands,  showing  the  situation  of 
the  several  farms  and  fields,  together  with  the  existing  water-courses,  embank- 
ments, fences,  buildings,  commonable  lands,  (if  any),  etc.  With  such  a  plan  be- 
fore him,  the  practical  man  is  enabled  with  very  little  effort  to  grasp  the  whole 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  to  devise  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement 
which  in  the  absence  of  methodical  study  would  be  next  to  impossible. 

Farm-lands  are  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  the  means  and  facilities  of 
occupying  them.  Arable  lands  in  particular  require  buildings  and  other  conven- 
iences proportioned  to  their  extent;  and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  plan  and  erect  a 
new  farmstead  than  effectually  to  improve  an  old  one, — the  former  requiring  sci- 
ence and  iDgenuity,  the  latter  good  sense  and  practical  judgment, — we  sometimes 
observe  a  prodigality  of  expenditure.  In  the  rearrangement  of  farm  buildings, 
as  also  in  the  consolidation  of  an  estate — by  getting  the  several  farms  into  ring 
fences,  by  exchanges  or  otherwise — much  thought  and  foresight  are  required 
properly  to  determine  the  proportionate  quantities  of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture- 
lands.  In  arriving  at  this  result,  climate  and  the  situation  of  the  fields  must  first 
of  all  be  considered.  In  the  West  of  England  and  other  humid  districts  of  Eng- 
land there  can  now  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  pasture-land  upon  every  farm,  more  especially  on  the  cool-lying  and 
undulating  estates,  in  hilly  districts. 

For  the  immediate  execution  or  extensive  improvements  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  steward  or  manager  of  adequate  abilities  and  integrity,  and  to  supply  him 
with  the  requisite  plans,  men  and  money.  The  remodelling  of  an  estate  by  means 
of  new  roads,  water-courses,  fences,  plantations,  quarries,  etc ,  requires  active 
measures  and  well-defined  plans.  The  improvement  of  farm-lands,  the  extension 
of  pastures,  meadows,  etc.,  are  works  of  slower  movement,  but  nevertheless  call 
for  prompt  attention.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  well-laid  scheme  is  devised,  and 
then  **  worked  to  **  from  time  tu  time  until  the  whole  is  carried  out,  and  the  once 
rugged  outlines,  dirty  lanes,  broad  hedges,  bogs  and  swamps  are  brought  into 
forcible  contrast  with  the  then  remaining  unimproved  lands  of  neighboring  estates  1 
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When  adjusting  the  proportions  of  arable,  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  the  ex- 
tent of  ground  which  a  farmer  occupies  and  the  size  of  farms  suited  to  the  class 
of  tenants  in  each  particular  district  demand  due  consideration.  Small  occupa- 
tions interfere  with  uniformity  of  outline  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sequent arrangement.  Farms  in  the  West  of  England  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes^small  farms  under  100  acres,  moderate  sised  farms  from  100  to  200 
acres,  large  farms  (for  the  district)  from  200  to  400  acres  and  upwards,  of  land 
fit  for  occupation.  The  small  farms  are  usually  held  by  working  tenants,  whose 
practice  it  is  from  the  earliest  stage  of  life  to  employ  their  families  m  and  about 
the  yards,  fields  and  houses,  and  rarely  to  employ  a  laborer,  unless  to  mow  or 
thrash  the  com.  Still  these  **  laboring  "  tenants  are  a  commendable  class;  they 
maintain  their  position  in  a  respectable  way,  and  the  more  fortunate  ones  rise  to 
larger  holdings,  fiut  it  is  with  the  moderate  sized  farms  we  have  most  to  do,  and 
these  are  well  calculated  for  carrying  on  the  dairy  system,  for  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  stock,  and  the  extension  of  pasture-lands.  There  are  few  trades  in 
which  a  small  capital  can  be  employed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  a  dairy  and 
rearing  farm,  and  yet  there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  where  such  constant  and 
unremitting  attention  is  required.  Here  it  is  that  the  wife  and  daughters  are  es- 
pecially useful ;  they  either  perform  or  superintend  the  whole  indoor  business, 
and  their  aid  is  essential  to  render  it  productive  or  profitable. 

Farms  of  thb  larger  sizb  differ  considerably  as  to  the  extent  of  the  holdings;  ^ 
a  mountain  breeding  farm  of  5000  acres  will  not  require  more  capital  to  stock  it 
than  an  arable  ncixed  farm  of  500  acres,  and  it  will  cost  far  less  for  labor.  A 
similar  remark  is  also  applicable  to  all  grazing  farms,  and  especially  to  the  exten- 
eicn  of  pasture,  by  lajing  down  to  grass  such  fields  as  are  in  any  way  doubtful 
for  corn. 

As  no  farming  can  pay  without  good  and  efficient  markets,  the  situation  of  farm 
lands  in  regard  to  markets  is  a  most  important  matter  for  consideration.  And 
here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  while  it  is  often  both  a  laborious  and  costly  pro- 
cess to  convey  the  produce  of  arable  lands  to  markst,  the  produce  arising  from 
pasture-lands  walks  to  market  in  the  carcase  of  the  animal,  who  have  collected 
their  own  food,  paid  their  own  laborers,  and  found  a  ready  money  sale  in  a  com- 
paratively dear  market. 

The  elevation  of  lands  above  the  level  of  the  sea  has  a  material  influence  on 
the  produce.  In  the  higher  districts  the  grain  is  less  plump,  runs  more  to  straw, 
is  less  perfectly  ripened,  and  the  harvest  is  also  later  and  more  uncertain  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  grass,  for  although  the  herbage  is  more  slowly  pro- 
duced and  less  nourishing,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  more  certain  in  its  return  and 
not  so  expensive  to  grow.  A  hilly  irregular  surface,  whether  at  a  high  or  low  ele- 
vation, is  unfavorable  to  arable  farming,  since  the  labor  of  ploughing,  carrying 
home  the  produce  and  carrying  out  manure,  is  greatly  increased.  Hill  farms  are 
also  much  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather ;  but  when  appropriated  to  stock 
^arming,  s  uch  inconveniences  are  not  experienced. 
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The  aspect  cf  lands  is  anotber  important  subject  requiring  attention,  more  es- 
pecially where  the  climate  is  unfavorable.  Soils  facing  the  south  are  more  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  com»  while  those  facing  the  north  produce  the  heaviest 
crops  of  grass.  It  may  hence  be  affirmed  that  a  mixture  of  arable  and  grass 
farming  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient  if  not  the  most  profitable  method  of 
farming  in  suitable  districts ;  for,  independently  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  system  of  alteinate  husbandry,  which  are  always  considerable,  the  chances 
of  profit  are  more  certain  and  numerous,  where  a  varied  system  is  pursued  than 
where  only  one  object  is  sought  to  be  attained.  Speaking  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land with  its  moist  and  variable  climate,  we  bare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
profits  of  farming,  especially  arable,  are  much  exaggerated  by  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact  that  no  capital,  except  that  sunk  in  landed 
property,  afifords  less  profit  than  that  employed  in  farming. 

Thepreaeni  Oroia  Lands, — In  every  county  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
perennial  grass-lands  are  the  work  of  nature,  and  it  was  not  until  an  advance  stage 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture  that  attention  was  paid  to  their  management.  In  a 
highly  cultivated  country  like  Britain,  therefore,  those  lands  retained  in  grass 
either  are  or  ought  to  be  such  as  are  more  valuable  to  the  owners  in  that  state 
than  they  would  be  in  any  other.  Of  igtnally  such  lands  naturally  divided  them- 
selves into  two  classes :  thoee  which  were  fit  either  for  mowing  or  pasture,  and 
those  which  were  fit  for  pasture  only.  Subsequently  to  these  selections,  other 
lands  have  been  from  time  to  time  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture,  proper  soils 
and  situations  having  been  selected  for  their  use.  These  again  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  :  rich  or  feeding  lands,  and  hilly  or  rearing  pastures.  Under  the 
former  we  may  comprehend  all  rich  pastures  capable  of  fattening  cattle,  and  under 
the  second  such  as  are  only  adapted  to  rearing  cattle  or  depasturing  sheep. 

The  lands  best  adapted  for  permanent  pasture  are  of  three  kinds :  strong  tena- 
cious (drained)  clays,  which  are  unfit  for  turnips,  though  they  improve  yearly 
ifhen  under  grass ;  soft  clayey  loams,  with  a  clayey  or  marly  bottom ;  and  rich, 
sound,  deep-soiled  land,  together  with  vale  land,  enriched  by  nature's  washings 
from  the  higher  levels.  The  advantages  of  such  pastures  are  very  great.  The 
cattle  fed  on  them  realize  a  considerable  weight ;  the  grasses  produced  are  of 
Tarious  kinds,  they  are  not  easily  scorched  by  the  summer's  drought,  and  there  is 
a  succession  of  pasture  throughout  the  whole  season. 

To  break  up  lands  possessing  these  advantages  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
most  urgent  public  necessity.  Such  being  the  case,  owners  of  property  would  do 
well  to  search  their  estates  fcr  soils  possessing  similar  advantages,  in  order  that 
they  may  form  an  additional  part  of  the  grass-lands  upon  their  several  farms. 
The  increased  value  of  such  lands  will  best  appear  by  comparing  their  rent  and 
produce  with  that  of  stiff  and  unkindly  arable  lands.  Mark  the  result  I  By 
adding  to  the  good  pasture-land,  and  by  din^inishing  the  poor  arable,  we  can  keep 
more  stock  and  require  fewer  horses  and  less  labor.  The  disparity  of  rents  for 
grass  and  arable  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  point.    On  farm  after  farm,  hundreds,  nay  thousands 
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of  acres  together,  the  grass-lands  are  worth  SI,  per  acre,  while  the  arable  lands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  ralued  at  40^.  In  the  former  case  the  return 
arises  from  beef,  mutton,  wool  and  Lincoln  cart-horses,  which  are  obtained  year 
after  year  at  a  trifling  expense,  subject  only  to  a  little  variation  from  the  nature 
of  the  seasons.  Such  lands,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  feed- 
ing  stock. 

Hilly  pastures,  including  such  low  hills  as  produce  fine  short  herbage,  though 
not  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  plough,  may  be  advantageously  laid  down  with 
permanent  grass,  whilst  some  tracts,  from  their  steepness  and  elevation,  should 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  live  stock.  These  pastures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  best  adapted  for  sheep,  and,  after  leceiving  proper  attention,  have 
herbage  sufficiently  rich  for  fattening  sheep  and  promoting  the  growth  of  breed- 
ing cattle.  These  selections,  for  additional  pastures,  work  well  together  and  re- 
lieve the  occupation  of  two  difficulties :  the  uncertainty  of  managing  the  clays 
when  under  arable  culture,  and  the  expensive  and  inconvenient  process  of  tilling 
the  hillside  lands.  Many  fields  have  been  broken  up  from  grass  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  touched— as  meadows,  marshes,  lands  apt  to  be  overdo wed» 
lands  near  towns,  and  low*  lying  tracts  in  the  valleys  and  mountanious  countries, 
particularly  in  the  chalk  districts,  where  meadow-land  is  scarce. 

To  adduce  practical  in6tanc3s,  of  recent  date,  of  the  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment of  wetlying  lands,  I  may  first  allude  to  the  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire — a 
part  of  the  great  eastern  plain  of  England — upon  which  large  investments  and 
ample  profits  have  been  made.  That  part  which  is  termed  the  eastern  plain  or 
great  level  of  the  Fens,  extends  into  the  six  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Norfolk  and  Sufifolk,  and  is  bounded  by  high  lands  to 
the  west.  These  flat-lying  lands  are  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  vary  from  20 
to  40  miles  in  breadth,  presenting  an  area  of  nearly  700,000  acres,  and  being 
watered  by  six  large  rivers — the  Welland,  the  Witham,  the  Ouse,  the  Nene,  the 
Gam  and  the  Glen.  It  is  upon  this  vast  extent  of  flat  country 'that  so  much  rich 
pasture-land  has  been  formed,  and  is  now  letting  at  very  high  rents.  These  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Originally  some  of  them  were  formed  of  &and» 
others  of  silt,  others  of  mixed  washings  and  sediments,  while  the  lower  lying 
lands  were  formed  of  peat,  arising  from  the  waters  becoming  stagnant  and  remain- 
ing upon  them.  When  redeemed  from  the  ocean,  they  were  severally  acted  upon 
by  different  agents ;  some  of  the  lands  with  irregular  surfaces  were  ploughed  and 
levelled,  and  others  were  top-dressed  with  opposite  mixtures  of  soils,  such  as  day, 
marl,  etc. 

The  passing  of  the  <'Nene  Act''  in  1827,  for  the  more  effectual  drainage  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  prove  of  great  value.  The  north  level  and  Portsand  (com- 
monly Called  Postland),  in  the  parish  of  Orowland,  where  I  formeily  resided, 
contained  48,000  acres.  Bdfore  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  was  drained  by  wind- 
mills, which  threw  up  the  water  from  the  farm  dikes  into  the  larger  cuttings,  and 
thus,  by  raising  the  water  level  at  the  end  nearest  the  farm,  produoed  an  artificial 
fall  to  the  sea ;  but  since  these  cuttings  have  been  deepened  at  the  outfall  end. 
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theee  farms  have  enjoyed  a  natural  outfall.  Experience,  however,  quickly  showed 
that  a  natural  drainage  durbg  the  summer  months  would  not  suit  the  mixed  soils 
of  silt,  sandy  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  pastures  became  scorched  up  and  thirsty.  For 
the  purpose  of  dampenmg  these  soils,  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  ponding  the 
farm  waters  at  different  levels.  On  the  arable  lands,  however,  the  tffect  of  a 
natural  drainage  was  entirely  different :  the  corn  became  better  in  quality,  more 
certain  in  quantity,  and  not  so  gross  and  flaggy  as  before. 

As  another  iUuslration  I  may  mention  that  Arthur  Young,  in  the  year  1799, 
thus  wrote :— "  Twenty  years  ago  this  land  [Deeping  Fen]  sold  for  3/.  per  acre  ; 
it  is  now  worth  20^.''  Had  he  been  writing  at  the  present  time  he  might  have 
added  the  still  greater  fact,  that  it  now  lets  at  40«.  per  acre. 

One  more  instance  and  I  have  done.  Holland  Fen,  containing  22,000  acres, 
originally  an  open  common,  was  drained  and  enclosed  under  the  Black-Sluice 
Drainage  Act  in  1766.  The  rental  befor0  the  enclosure  was  3600^.,  directly  after 
the  enclosure  it  let  for  26,300/.,  and  it  is  now  most  fertile  land.  Comparisons  are 
at  all  times  odious,  but  successful  instances  like  these  may  be  well  adduced,  as 
affording  example  and  encouragement  to  other  improvers;  for,  though  extending 
over  thousands  of  acres*  they  tend  to  show  the  importance  of  paying  atljK^tion 
even  to  smaller  works. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  experience  of 
my  father,  who,  for  many  years,  successfully  farmed  in  South  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  breadth  of  pasture-land 
around  his  house,  that  he  was  induced  to  still  further  trench  upon  the  arable  lands* 
This  was  set  about ;  the  land  was  cleaned,  roots  were  grown,  and  these  were  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  year  by  rape  and  grass  seeds  to  remain  in  permanent 
^ass.  Such  was  the  growth  of  the  young  grasses  (without  corn)  upon  this  land, 
ihat  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  as  many  as 
aizteen  sheep  per  acre  were  fattening  upon  them  for  weeks.  This  vigor,  with  cer- 
tain reductions,  the  land  retained  for  three  years,  and  subsequently  it  settled 
down  into  first-class  **  ox-land,"  which  is  held  in  such  high  repute.  An  instance 
of  changing  the  character  of  the  herbage  of  a  field  may  also  be  mentioned.  A 
field  of  about  twenty-four  acres  had  been  used  for  fattening  sheep  from  time  un- 
memorial,  but  ulimately  a  new  arrangement  of  the  farm  suggested  the  importance 
of  this  field  being  used  for  cattle.  The  soil,  it  should  be  observed,  was  of  a  dry 
silty  nature,  resting  upon  a  somewhat  similar  subsoil.  The  banks  of  the  sur- 
rounding ditches  had  long  been  formed,  and  contained  a  heavier  soil,  part  of 
which  was  of  a  clayey  order,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  ditches.  These  banks  were 
tamed  over  again  and  again,  and  lastly,  mixed  with  a  good  proportion  of  farm- 
yard dung.  The  compost  thus  produced  was  applied  most  heavily  during  the 
frost  in  winter,  so  thickly,  indeed,  that  the  grass  oould  scarcely  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  frost  pulverized  the  mass,  and  by  the  assistance  of  harrows,  roller  and 
bnsb,  the  whole  was  got  in,  and  the  May  grasses  made  their  appearance  as  before, 
but  much  darker  in  color*  The  field  was  now  grazed  with  one-lhird  its  comple- 
ment of  sheep,  and  a  sufficiency  of  second-class  cattle  to  keep  down  the  grass. 
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The  next  year  it  was  grazed  witb  fattening  cattle  and  one  fattening  sheep  per 
acre,  and  it  has  since  become  one  of  the  very  best  fields  in  the  neighborhood. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that,  whilst  a  mixture  of  different  animals  feed  the 
land  more  evenly,  a  preponderance  of  animals  of  any  particular  class  have  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  change  the  herbage.  Sheep-grazing  has  the  effect  of  calling 
forth  the  finer  grasses  ; — cattle  certainly  prodace  strong  herbage.  Of  the  horse 
what  shall  we  say  ?    BeiDg  a  bad  farmer,  he  has  no  grazing  friends  1 

My  experience  in  the  Midland  Counties  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that^  as  a 
rule,  more  profit  would  result  from  the  improvement  of  existing  pastures,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  period  usually  allotted  to  the  artificial  grasses  when  taken  in 
rotation  upon  the  arable  lands,  than  by  adding  to  the  area  of  the  present  pasture- 
lands.  There  is  already  in  the  Midland  Counties  a  heavy  percentage  of  grass ; 
the  climate  is  favorable  to  the  corn,  and  the  majority  of  farms  are  well  placed  for 
markets.  Sdll  there  are  many  ways  in  which  existing  estates  might  be  advan- 
tageously improved  and  re-arranged,  and  these  should  not  be  overlooked.  If  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  value  of  grass  and  arable  land  were  really  wanted,  it 
might  here,  in  the  Midlands,  be  fairly  instituted.  The  average  rental  of  the  pas- 
tureMnds  exceeds  that  of  the  arable  by  at  least  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillmgs  per 
acre. 

Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  are  proverbial  for  grass -lands,  to  which  the 
humid  climate  is  favorable.  It  is  in  these  counties  that  a  mixed  grazing  and  dairy 
occupation  is  found  to  ansvrer  well.  Dairy  produce  and  rearing — the  Devon  steer 
and  grazing — are  alike  profitable  and  deserving  attention. 

In  Somerset  the  proportion  of  grass  to  arable  is  large.  Out  of  1,089,099  acres, 
about  600,000  acres  are  enclosed  grass-lands.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
common  and  waste  lands  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Biilingsley  at  115,000  acres. 
There  are  still  in  the  western  hilly  districts  some  35,000  acres  unindosed.  The 
Indofture  Act  has  done  well  for  these  districts. 

Mr.  Roales,  of  Brendon  Hill,  was  about  the  earliest  cultivator  of  these  lands, 
with  a  view  to  permanent  grass.  His  process  after  roots  was  to  seed  the  land 
down  without  a  com  crop,  and  to  add  a  second  or  half  dressing  of  lime,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  position  of  the  land.  This  practice  has  grown  rapidly  into 
favor  of  late,  and  some  farmers  have  gone  on  too  fast,  by  going  over  more  land 
in  a  year  than  the  pocket  could  afford  to  lime.  Decided  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment have  been  the  result.  The  thin  soils  have  been  plowed  up  again  and  limed 
properly,  while  the  flat  cool  lands  have  been  brought  round  by  top-dressings  of 
lime,  and  remain  in  grass. 

Early  habits  and  practices  are  very  influential.  Thus  we  find  an  Essex  man 
making  inquiry  for  a  wheat  soil,  a  Norfolk  man  for  barley  soils ;  while  the  men  of 
Somerset  and  Devon  are  eager  for  grass  and  water  meadows.  Ko  wonder,  then, 
that  we  find  the  best  men  of  the  West  paying  attention  to  their  pastures  and 
meadows,  and  having  alwaifs  something  to  sell,  while  their  yet  maclive  and  inex- 
perienced neighbors  show  a  marked  difference  in  their  mode  of  management.  No 
compost  drill  is  known    there  is  no  changing  of  water,  nor  cleansmg  of  irrigat- 
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ing  gutters ;  niBlies  are  left  to  tell  their  story  out ;  animals  return  to  the  straw- 
yard  to  linger  on  through  a  second  winter ;  no  butcher  is  seen  to  buy  their  sheep  ; 
the  rent  is  raised  by  a  few  miserable  steers,  and  the  house  is  kept  by  bartering 
butler  and  cheese  for  tea  and  sugar,  while  the  laboring  occupier  and  his  '*  sons  of 
toil"  perform  the  work  of  the  farm. 

A  leading  grazier  in  the  King's  Brompton  district  dresses  his  pasture  land  every 
year,  and  prefers  doing  so  to  giving  heavy  dressiogs  at  distant  periods.  A  com- 
post of  lime  and  earth  is  so  prepared  as  to  admit  of  its  being  distributed  by  a 
common  manure-drill,  and  wet  weather  is  selected,  even  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  as  the  more  favorable  time  for  performing  the  work.  The  effect  has  been 
both  striking  and  continuous.  In  my  own  case  I  have  found  the  best  results 
from  a  compost  of  lime  and  peat  earth,  applied  in  good  quantity  after  the  land 
has  been  closely  fed  in  the  autumn;  or  directly  after  the  scythe,  on  the  meadow 
lands.  In  either  case  it  then  gets  well  settled  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
is  less  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  sun  or  drying  winds.  The  autumn  applica- 
tion ensures  an  early  shoot  in  the  spring,  but  any  time  will  suit  the  land,,  if  only 
it  is  well  cleared  of  rough  grasses  before  the  application. 

The  oft- repeated  question,  '*Will  these  dressings  pay?''  may  be  fairly  an- 
swered by  a  practical  quotation  from  T.  D.  Acland's  Essay  on  the  farming  of 
Somerset  (JToum.  Roysl  Agr.  8oc.,  vol.  zi.  p.  673-4)  : 

"  The  great  instance  of  successful  practice  with  permanent  pasture,  is  that  of 
J.  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Yenne  House,  on  Brendon  Hill,  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
map  '  Four  Chimnies.'  Mr.  Blake,  finding  the  soil  of  his  estate  not  suited  to  the 
ripening  of  seed,  but  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  has  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  its  imdrovement  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  good  permanent 
pasture.  This  he  has  effected  by  draining,  liming,  and  sowing  a  carefully-made 
selection  of  the  most  permanent  grasses.  In  a  few  instances  he  has  given  a 
dressing  of  bones,  or  irrigated  with  pOnd  water.  He  lets  his  fields  annually  by 
auction  to  farmers,  graziers,  and  butchers  from  great  distances.  .  •  .  The 
following  arrangement  of  the  several  parcels  of  land  on  one  of  the  farms,  will 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  mere  general  statement : 
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From  the  increased  rental  (which  includes  the  tithes)  deductions  must  be  made 
for  rates  and  tazes^  as  well  as  for  the  triennial  dose  of  lime.  The  quantity  of 
lime  used  is  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  about  every  three  years/' 

I  must  yet  go  further,  and  quote  the  following  : 

**  The  soil  on  which  these  improvements  have  been  effected,  all  rests  upon  a 
substratum  of  gray  elate  (stone  rag).  The  surface  was  in  three  different  condi- 
tions :  1.  Feat,  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  between  which  and  the  slate  rock  a  layer  of 
clay  is  interposed.  2.  Old  worn-out  arable  land.  3.  Old  grass-fields,  and  open 
common  which  had  never  been  cultivated,  but  was  covered  with  fern  and  short 
English  furze.'' 

In  Mr.  Dixon's  Essay  on  "  Manuring  Orass  Lands"  (Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Journal,  vol.  ziz«  p,  206),  we  find  another  striking  and  paying  result  from 
the  use  of  bones  : 

<<  A  great  improvement  by  bone  manure  was  effected  by  Captain  De  Hollen- 
worth,  of  HoUenworth  Hall,  Cheshire,  between  the  years  1840  and  1843.  In 
those  three  years  about  1,600/.  was  expended  on  bones,  principally  boiled,  and 
about  4L  in  value  was  used  to  the  acre.  Boiled  bones  at  that  time  cost  4L  per 
ton  ;  raw  broken  bones,  72.  per  ton.  •  .  •  The  character  of  the  soil  was 
various—some  peaty,  on  aluminous  shale  or  stone  :  other  parts  a  lightish  gray 
soil,  on  aluminous  slaty  stone.  It  was  on  the  latter  description  of  soil  that  the 
bones  effected  the  greatest  change.  .  •  .  The  quality  of  the  herbage  was 
totally  changed  within  the  first  two  years  after  boning.  Some  of  the  meadow 
land,  which  had  been  let  at  SOs.  per  acre,  was  readily  raised  to  3/.,  and  still  made 
more  money  for  the  tenant  when  turned  either  to  the  feeding  and  breeding  of 
sheep  or  the  feeding  of  cattle." 

Farther  on,  Mr.  Dixon,  when  speaking  of  composts,  bears  the  following  testi* 
mony  to  the  effect  of  lime  and  earth  (p.  213  )  : 

*'  This  compost  acted  sooner  than  lime  alone  would  have  done  ;  It  has  been 
equally,  or  I  might  say,  to  some  extent  mare  effective.  About  1,000  tons  of  lime 
have  been  used  on  these  small  farms,  at  a  rate  of  eight  or  nine  tons  to  the  acre. 
.  The  lime  costs  here  123.  per  ton.  In  one  year  after  the  lime  had  been 
applied,  from  10s.  to  16s.  per  acre  advance  in  rent  was  readily  obtained.  .  •  • 
I  find,  from  farther  observation  and  experience,  that  manure  of  every  description 
—even  lime  and  marl — is  much  less  lasting  on  high  lands  than  on  lands  situated 
at  lower  altitudes,  the  difference  beginning  to  be  perceptible  at  an  elevation  of 
250  to  300  feet." 

If  this  be  so,  an  outlay  in  bones  or  lime  of  4/.  to  61.  per  acre  would  convert  a 
large  portion  of  our  second-rate  pastures  into  good  feeding  land.  Every  farmer 
knows  the  advantage  of  having  some  that  will  fatten  bullocks,  and  if  any  is  to  be 
let  there  are  alvirays  numerous  offers  for  it  at  a  high  rent.  Surely  under  these 
circumstances  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  occupiers  under  lease  to  convert 
some  of  their  moderate  grass  into  land  worth  nearly  double  its  original  rental ! 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  improvements  that  may  be  ventured  upon  by  ten- 
ants :  there  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  desirable  plan,  where  practicable,  of 
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a  union  between  landlord  and  tenant  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  farm.    This 

may  be  aeomplished  in  many  ways. 

The  landlord  may  find  or  borrow  money  for  improvements,  and  the  tenant  pay 

interest ;  he  may  remodel  the  farm,  when  it  comes  into  hand»  or  otherwise,  and 
then  charge  a  proper  rent  for  it  for  a  term  of  years  :  or  he  may  go  still  further-* 
take  the  farm  in  hand  for  a  few  years,  and  then  let  it  with  the  permanent  im- 
provements made  in  it.  Another  plan  is  for  the  landlord  to  keep  the  old  tenant 
in  the  farm,  and  to  help  him  by  finding  capital  for  reinstating  it.  In  such  eases 
a  mutual  agreement  should  be  drawn  up,  whereby  landlord  and  tenant  may  each 
advance  half  way,  to  the  benefit  of  both.  As  an  instance  of  this  good  and 
practical  fellowship,  I  may  mention  what  u  daily  occurring  under  my  own  eye  Ud 
the  parish  of  Bray,  North  Devon.  The  late  Sir  Peregrine  Acland  introduced  a 
plan  amongst  his  tenantry,  which  has  since  been,  and  is  now,  adopted  by  the 
present  Sir  Peregrine  P.  Acland,  viz.,  to  give  the  tenants  at  the  kiln  mouth  what- 
ever lime  they  please  to  draw  for  the  top-dressing  of  their  permanent  pasture  and 
meadow  lands,  on  condition  that  the  lime  so  given  shall  be  properly  managed  and 
mixed  with  earth  in  compost  before  applied  to  the  land.  This  proposal  was  gladly 
accepted  by  the  tenantry,  it  has  been  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
the  practice  still  continues.  Lands  that  have  been  let  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
have  fallen  into  hand,  have  not  unfrequently  been  doubled  in  value.  Here,  then, 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  onr  subject,  and  an  example  to  improving  landlords. 
It  is  not  only  found  to  pay  the  landlord,  but  the  tenant  also  ;  for  the  farms  ob- 
tain a  popular  reputation,  and  when  by  any  chance  one  comes  into  the  market^ 
there  are  plenty  of  persons  ready  to  take  it.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case  :  similar 
results  have  followed  in  other  and  adjacent  parishes  from  the  application  of  lime 
There  is  yet  another  mode  in  which  the  landlord,  at  a  very  small  outlay,  may 
greatly  help  his  tenantry.  Suppose  that' a  good  tenant  is  disposed  to  seed  down 
a  field  or  fields  for  permanent  grass  without  a  corn  crop — the  land  being  efficiently 
cleaned,  manured,  and  sown  with  roots,  to  be  succeeded  by  rape  and  grass  in  the 
following  year — a  landlord  msy  step  in  and  give  the  tenant  an  additional  quantity 
of  manure,  to  be  applied  in  the  second  year,  as  also  some  choice  grasses,  to  be 
added  to  those  already  selected  by  the  tenant.  Thus  at  a  small  cost,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  gift  or  allowance  to  the  tenant,  immense  good  may  be  done,  and  the 

'  landlord  will  find  his  return  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land» 
by  its  conversion  into  rich  and  permanent  pasture  land. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  effected  under  a  liberal  and  spirited  ownership, 
allusion  may  be  made  to  the  now  very  beautiful  grass- land  property  at  and 
around  Tavistock  and  Hilton  Abbott.  By  the  combined  (ud  of  good  agents,  en- 
terprising tenants,  and  a  liberal  landlord,  the  once  familiar  small  fields  and  num- 
berless hedgerows  upon  the  Bedford  property  have  steadily  and  judiciously 

'   merged  into  respectable  farms  and  fields.    The  crude  and  weedy  culture  of  old 
— when  white  straw  crops  were  the  prevailing  elements  in  a  course — have  disap- 
peared before  the  improver,  and  given  way  to  verdant  and  well  stocked  pasture 
lards,  now^  of  infinite  credit  and  profit  to  all. 
26B 
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lo  tbe  ffame  district,  upon  (be  Whiteford  Estate,  rimSar  improTementi  bare 
been  instigated,  and  are  steadily  going  on.  The  use  of  bonee  upon  this  estate 
bai  proved  so  bent* ficial  and  commanded  so  much  attention,  that  it  has  been  fuUj 
determined  by  the  proprietor  to  ereet  a  b  ne-miU  upon  the  estate.  Thus  in  start- 
log  a  sawing- mill  by  water-power,  a  b*  ne^crushing  mill  will  be  attaohed,  to  be 
used  when  the  sawiog-machine  is  idle.  The  tenants  will  thus  be  able  to  purchase 
bones  which  are  genuine,  supplied  close  to  their  farms,  and  at  the  very  lowest 
price.  This  advantage  will  doubtless  create  a  great  demand,  which  I  hope  may 
not  stay  at  tbe  arable  Ian  ,  but  extend  also  to  the  pastures.  At  all  events  they 
will  be  liberally  used  upon  the  park  and  other  grass  lands  now  in  hand  The  ad' 
ditianal  cost  for  the  bone-miJi,  in  conjunction  with  the  sawing-machine,  will  be 
about  160i. 

Mr.  Langford  (the  bailiff)  thus  alludes  to  a  new  theory : 

*•  We  have  a  vein  of  soft  freettOM  upon  the  Whiteford  property,  which  I  feel 
sure  is  rich  in  mineral  phosphate  ;  this  stone  I  intend  to  grind  up  by  aid  of  the 
water-wheel,  and  use  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  on  the  soils  resting  op^n  the 
quarti  or  spar  substratum.  Experience  has  shown  that  we  can  readily  change 
the  herbage  growing  upon  land,  without  ever  sowing  the  seed  of  those  grasses. 
Kature  is  ever  at  work  ;  the  atmosphere  is  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand. 
Let  the  land  be  free  from  weeds,  finely  comminuted,  the  soil  rich  in  mineral 
phosphates,  and  you  will  be  certain  to  obtain  a  fine  herbage.  The  *  clover  side- 
ness*  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  mineral  phosphates ;  the  land  has 
become  bankrupt  through  a  long  course  of  cropping." 

EsTATBs. — Tfad  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fi>regoing  psges  are :  that  the 
remodeling  of  estates  and  farms,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  can  be 
effected  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  tenant  paying  ample  interest  for  well-em- 
ployed capital,  while  the  contour  of  the  estate  and  the  appearance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood  would  be  so  improved  that  the  selling  value  of  the  property  would  be 
enhanced.  This  may  be  done  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  uniting  their  efforts  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit ;  or  lastly,  if  the  other  means  fail,  the  improvf^ment 
may  be  successfully  and  profitably  effected  under  the  powers  and  directions  of  the 
Land  Loan  and  Enfranchisement  Act,  at  a  cost  which  is  scarcely  appreciable 
when  spread  over  twenty  five  years. 

Maiturxs  — Ic  is  elearly  shown  that  we  have  two  classes  of  manures,  and  two 
purposes  to  put  them  to.  If  we  want  to  improve  the  herbage  and  to  make  a  last- 
ing improvt^ment  upon  pasture  Ian  h,  we  m  h  use  /im#  ( r  fonsi.  If  we  wish  to 
increase  our  quantity  of  grass  for  present  return,  and  to  stimulate  the  meadows, 
Ac,  we  must  use  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  soot,  or  other  ammomaeal  manure.  In 
the  latter  case  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  best  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  common  salt,  to  be  used  in  early  spring  at  tbe  rate  of  3  or  4  cwt  per. 
acre,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  will  be  found  an  effective  dressing* ' 
If  this  should  make  the  grass  too  strong  and  coarse,  them  lime  or  bones  must  be 
applied  as  a  correoiive  b  the  succeeding  year. 

If  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  as  to  tenure,  the  safest  imd  soundest 
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economy  is  to  obain  aa  effect  at  once*  and  not  by  piecemeal  application.  An 
outlnj  of  4L  to  61.  per  acre  in  bones  or  lime  is  found  to  conveit  second-rate  pas- 
tures io'o  good  feeding  land.  It  is  also  proved  to  be  better  to  turn  a  bullock  into 
a  pasture  when  lean  and  take  him  out  when  fat^  than  to  leare  it  to  be  done  bf 
other  artificial  agents  in  the  winter — a  costly  prooess,  and  one  that  ncTer  paya* 
If  a  balnnce  were  struck  between  the  cost  of  producing  lean  and  fat  meat»  at  per 
stone,  under  the  two  systems  of  grasing,  the  result  would  be  so  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  latter  as  to  furnish  another  proof  that  the  **  putting  off"  system  does 
not  pay.  >  indeed  the  increased  number  of  stock,  that  improved  land  will  cany^ 
leave  a  corresponding  amount  of  droppings  behind  them,  both  solid  and  liquid ; 
a  true  illustration  of  the  Lincolnshire  saying—''  If  a  beast  be  fed  on  straw,  and 
straw  only,  (he  manure  is  straw,  the  fields  become  straw*  the  tenant  straw,  the 
landlord  siraw*-in  fact,  all  are  straw  together."  On  the  contrary,  **  if  a  beast 
be  richly  fed/'  say  on  oilcake,  **  the  manure  is  rich,  the  fields  become  rich*  tho 
tenant  ticb,  the  landlord  rich — in  fact,  all  are  rich  together/'  This  certainly  ap» 
plies  most  forcibly  to  the  rich  and  poor  pasture  lands  throughout  England. 

When  poor  pastures  are  thoroughly  bad,  a  great  effort  must  be  nude  entlrsly 
to  change  their  character.  If  a  field  is  only  stunted  in  its  herbage,  stimulating 
manures  may  be  applied ;  if  coarse  in  its  herbage,  a  few  bones  may  be  sown  per 
acre,  which  will  quickly  sweeten  it,  especially  i(  well  soaked  with  liquid  manure 
firom  a  cattle-^  ard. 

It  thus  appears  that  money  judiciously  laid  out  in  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  grass  land  brings  in  a  more  certain  return  to  both  landlord  and  tenant 
than  when  extended  in  the  growth  of  com.  Grass  lands  are  by  no  means  sub- 
ject to  su  many  vicissitudes  as  com  crops  ;  the  latter  too  frequently  sufifor  from 
unfavorable  seed-times*  bad  harvests,  and  severe  winters,  while  pastures  may  with 
eomparative  ease  be  controlled  and  regulated.  If  in  a  growing  season  there  is 
moie  grass  than  is  required  for  the  time*  an  additional  hay*stack  is  never  found 
to  incommode  the  cattle  m  their  winter  quarters,  whiL-  a  «'  lodged  crop''  of  com 
rarely  if  ever  recovern  itself*  and  the  farmer  has  no  remedy  at  hand. 

-  [NoTB. — I  think  it  essential  that  it  ahould  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  only 
two  classes  of  manurea  for  grass  lands.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  im< 
provem<  at  of  grass  land,  and  have  made  many  experiments  with  all  numuiea 
that  have  been  suggested*  and  I  have  found  that  none  equal /arm«yari  manure ; 
other  manures  have  done  more  or  less  tempcHrary  good,  but  none  have  lefk  sneli 
•ndutioK  g  od  as  well-mixed  farm-yard  manure.  Bonea  on  my  farm  were  of  no 
use.  1  was  w  rned  by  a  Cheshire  friend  to  try  them  on  small  portions  of  land* 
smd  fortunately  I  attended  to  his  advice.  Kitrate  of  soda  gave  me  a  great  length 
of  grass  tor  hay,  but  the  aftermath  was  almost  worthless,  and  the  next  year^ 
crop  was'  less  than  usual.  The  tme  plan  is,  I  believe*  to  try  on  each  farm  in 
small  pluto  the  various  manures,  snd  after  proof  of  failure  or  success  to  work  on 
the  larger  scale.  I  believe  that  no  improvement  on  a  farm  is  so  profitable  as  the 
ioiprovement  of  alt  the  grass  lands.~PoRTMAV.] 
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'  The  word  Fuvgi  comprehends  a  whole  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  lowest 
tgrpe  of  vegetable  ezistenfie.  Toadstools^  mushroons,  the  mold  of  bread,  of 
oheese»  of  preserres,  the  mildew  of  frnito,  and  the  rust  and  smut  on  grains,  are  all 
inoladed  in  the  term.  80  is  the  mother  of  vinegar.  The  yesst  of  bread  and  of 
4»eer  are  composed  mostly  of  fungi.  Usually  they  are  of  very  rapid  growth^ 
Darkness  and  decay  favor  their  production.  In  a  single  night  they  are  often 
produced  in  great  abundance.  Generally  they  are  of  a  Eoft  substance,  though 
some  of  them  (LengUes  hetulina  and  Dmdalea  qu^reina,  which  grow,  the  first  on 
the  birch  and  the  latter  on  the  oak)  are  firm  and  almost  as  hard  as  wood.  Some 
are  gelatinous,  slimy^  and  present  a  very  unsightly  appearance ;  others  are  beau- 
tiful in  color,  elegant  in  form,  and  exquisitely  delicate.  Some  are  eatable,  others 
Nspectively  poisonous,  medicinal,  intoxicating  and  luminous.  As  culture  has 
greatly  improved  and  is  still  improving  those  plants  cultirated  by  man ;  as  the 
apple,  pear  and  the  peach  originated  from  inferior  and  almost  worthless  sorts  of 
these  fruits ;  as  the  potato  has  in  a  few  centuries  been  brought  from  a  wild  state 
to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  plants,  so  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
varieties  oijkngi  can  by  cultiTauon,  under  proper  circumstances,  be  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfectioii*  and  become,  not  only  as  now,  a  luxury  for  the  few,  but 
a  valuable  article  of  food  for  the  many. 

Natobu  ov  Fumoi. — ^Equally  with  the  leaf  and  fruit-bearing  plants,  fungi  are 
true  vegetables,  and  the  phenomena  of  their  growth  are  essentially  the  same  as  of 
all  vegetables.  Though  they  often  occur  in  situations  least  expected,  and  where 
it  would  seem  as  if  their  growth  must  depend  on  '*  spontaneous  generation,*'  yet 
the  most  careful  experiments  have  shown  that  pre-existent  germs  are  necesssiy  to 
their  prodaction.  Their  germs  are  so  sm^U  and  so  freely  carried  by  the  air,  that 
they  are  not  easily  excluded  from  any  position.  There  is  nothing  of  chance  in 
their  appearance.  The  species  are  as  distinct  and  as  well  defined  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Habitatb  of  Fungi. — It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  substance  or  situation  where 
vegetation  can  be  supported,  that  some  forms  of  fungi  do  not  make  their  appear- 
aaee.  Not  only  are  they  found  on  decaying  wood  or  Tcgetable  and  animal  sub- 
stance, upon  flint,  on  glass,  in  poisonous  solutions  in  fluids  not  subject  to  decom- 
position,  but  on  living  animal  and  vegetable  structures.  The  (kprima  sometimes 
sf)pearB  on  the  dressings  of  amputated  limbs  so  suddenly  that  surgeons  are  some* 
times  unjustly  charged  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  speed  with  which  it  pasaea 
through  its  changes.  Miirtda  paludoaa  grows  uniformly  on  vegetable  matter 
Beating  in  water.  Oil  casks  and  the  walls  of  oil  mills  produce  a  mold  of  gigantic 
gtowth ;  so  do  casks  of  grease.  Tan- bark  partly  decomposed  is  favorable  to  tbo 
growth  of  many  species,  and  so  are  solutions  of  arsenic,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
copper.  Cellars  for  wine,  wine  casks,  and  the  casks  of  wine  bottles  are  all  subject 
to.  mold.  Sometimes  it  is  produced  in  the  cavities  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  when 
the  external  air  is  excluded. 
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.  OxooRAFHioAL  DISTRIBUTION  .^Those  who  w31  take  the  very  common  dry  jraff 
ball,  squeeze  it  tightly  in  the  hand,  and  observe  the  millions  of  spores  whtoh 
escape  into  the  air,  each  of  which  will  produce  a  fangi,  will  not  wotider  at  their 
almost  universal  dissemination.  They  are  so  small  and  light  that  the  least  breese 
disseminates  them  in  all  directions.  Some  species  are  distributed  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  common  mushroon  is  almost  universally  diffused.  Some 
species  are  very  generally  diffused  in  regions  of  a  similar  climate.  Species  will 
not,  however,  become  permanent  inhabitants  of  any  region  where  the  climate  is 
destructive  to  their  spawn. 

Growth  or  Fungi. — Fungi  consist  of  two  parts,  the  spawn  or  vegetative  part, 
and  the  fructifying  part  wiih  caps  and  gills,  which  part  answers  the  same  relation 
to  the  spawn  as  the  flowers  of  other  plants  do  to  the  stem.  Although  spawn  often 
flourishes  for  a  long  time  without  producing  fruit,  yet  fruit  is  never  produced 
without  spawn.  Tbe  tendency  of  the  growth  of  fungi  is  from  a  center,  and  some- 
times large  rings  of  it  are  formed  from  a  single  fungus  which  progresses  outward 
in  every  direction  from  a  center.  The  soil  behind  being  made  unfit  for  their 
production,  they  die  and  are  succeeded  by  vigorous  growths  of  grass.  These 
rings  are  called  **  fairy  rings  **  Spawn  penetrates  deeply  into  decaying  wood  in 
a  very  short  time.  When  growing  under  flag  stones  their  pressure  often  displaces 
them.  Without  light  they  do  not  perfect  their  fruit.  Some  fungi,  as  Pofyporut 
/fvxineu9,  increase  in  size  for  years,  but  usually  their  life  is  of  short  duration. 

Strdcturs  07  Fungi  — With  the  exception  of  a  few  genera  which  contain  ves- 
sels, fungi  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  in  form  irregular  oval,  and  oylindricaL 
These  usually  contain  a  granular  mass.  Some  forms  consist  almost  entirely  pf 
spawn ;  others  have  a  predominance  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Their  color 
depends  on  the  contents  of  these  cells.  Some  species  {Ag<mcu9  diariua)  are 
exceedingly  luminous,  so  much  so  that  letters  can  be  distinguished  by  their  lighU 
Fungi  are  propagated  by  these  cells,  also  by  the  spawn. 

FuKGi  AS  FOOD — Somo  of  the  fungi  are  so  widely  disseminated,  growing  so 
rapidly,  and  being  nutritious,  palatable  and  healthful,  that  they  possess  high 
claims  for  cultivation  as  an  article  of  food.  In  many  of  tbe  large  cities  of  the 
world  they  are  regularly  found  on  the  market,  from  May  to  October.  In  choos- 
ing them  for  food,  however,  those  should  be  selected  which  have  no  poisonous 
qualities.  Reference  should  be  had  to  the  locality  in  which  they  grow.  If  found 
in  places  wbere  light  and  air  have  little  access ;  if  when  cut  across  the  stem  they 
present  a  bluish  circle  ;  if  they  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  are  light  yellow  or  dark 
red,  or  feel  firm  and  moist,  they  should  not  be  chocen.  The  accidents  which 
attend  their  use  are  generally  the  result  of  ignorance.  Their  injurious  qualities 
depend  principally  on  the  amount  of  poisonous  alkali  they  cootain.  Sometimes 
eating  largely  of  wholesome  kinds,  on  an  empty  stomach,  with  little  mastication, 
produces  very  unpleasant  symptoms.  Tbey  should  always  be  eaten  with  bread. 
Their  composition  is  mostly  albumen,  fatty  matter,  acetic  and  phosphoric  acld» 
combined  to  form  some  salt,  soda,  ammonia,  and  iron.  They  may  be  preserved 
for  months  in  vinegar,  or  be  formed  into  a  catsup,  when  they  make  an  admirable 
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condiment.    To  eleanie  them,  place  them  in  loke-warm  water,  to  which  hae  been 
added  Tinegar  and  aalt. 
Though  there  are  doubtless  many  kinds  of  fongi  in  Ohio  which  are  edible,  yet 

we  recommend  only  the  Ayaficus  campesim 
and  the  MarcluUa  eictdetUa.    The   accom-  « 
panying   figures  of   them,  with    botanical 
descriptions,  will  enable  any  one  to  recogniae 
them. 

Agaricui  Campistrii, — Pileus  flf shy,  con- 
rezo  plane,  dry,  flooculore  or  squamulore ; 
stem  stuffed,  e?en,  white ;  ring  placed  about 
the  middle  of  the  stem,  somewhat  torn ;  gills 
free,  approiiniate,  rentricose,  sub-deliques- 
cent; fle^h-colored,  then  brown,  Tery  yariable; 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.    See  Fig.  5. 
MarchiUa  JEaculenia.'-^FihuM  ovate,  adnate  at 
the  base ;  ribs  firni,  anastomodog,  and  forming 
deep  pits;   stem  eren.     Found  in  woods    and 
gardens;  esculent;  varies  much  hi  breadth  and 
heighth ;  sometimes  conical  and  sometimes  almost 
cylindrical.    See  Fig.  6. 

FuKOX  AS  ▲  poisov.— It  has  been  previously  re- 
marked that  fungi  possessed  poisonous  qualities. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  in  an  article 
in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Mtdical  Sciences 
for  July,  1862,  gives  an  account  of  some  ezperi- 
mcDts  showing  the  influence  of  the  fuogi  of  wheat 
straw  on  the  human  system,  which  point  to  it  as 
the  probable  cause  of  "  Gamp  Measles/'  and  per- 
haps of  measles  generally.  These  experiments  are 
particularly  interesting  at  this  time,  and  if  subse- 
quent observation  should  confirm  the  facts,  the 
farmer  may  frequently  take  advantage  of  them  in 
preventing  this  disease.  The  following  eztracta 
are  taken  from  ''Some  Observations  connected 
with  Ueasles  and  the  Fuogi  of  Wheat  Straw.'' 

'*  Hon.  J.  Dille,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  came  to  my 
office  on  the  evening  of  the  9lh  of  December  last, 
and  stated  that  he  was  just  recoveriog  from  what 
he  believed  to  be  an  attack  of  measles.  It  was  hit 
opinion  that  he  caught  them  from  pitch  iog  straw 
from  an  old  stack.  He  stated  that  on  December 
4th  he  pttcEed  from  an  old  stack  a  load  of  straw,  and  unloaded  it  at  his  stable.  Por- 
tions of  the  stack  had  become  partially  decayed,  and  was  steaming  with  the  heat  of 
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ioeipieDt  deeompositioii.  In  pitcbiog  over  and  picking  out  tbe  best  straw,  tbe  air  was 
iUled  witb  a  fine  dust,  wbtoh  he  freely  inbaled.  This  dust  bad  tbe  odor  of  old  straw. 
This  took  pisee  during  the  forenoon*  His  throat  soon  began  to  feel  dry  and  irritated. 
When  he  returned  to  dinner,  he  eould  still  taste  and  smell  the  old  straw.  Tbia 
taste  and  smell  he  could  not  get  rid  of.  During  the  following  night  be  awoke 
with  a  rery  sore  throat,  which  became  much  worse  by  mornitig.  After  getting 
up  and  dressing  he  was  taken  witb  a  severe  chill,  with  pains  in  tbe  bead  and  back, 
and  felt  so  tick  and  prostrated  that  be  was  compelled  to  return  to  bed  agun, 
where  he  remained  through  the  day.  The  chill  was  followed  by  a  high  fever  and 
severe  pains  in  the  head,  so  much  so  that  a  portion  of  the  time  be  was  delirious. 
He  felt  a  heavy  congested  feeling  about  tbe  chest,  bis  throat  and  fauces  were 
swollen  and  inflamed,  with  severe  catarrhal  symptoms.  An  eruption  like  that  of 
measles  appeared  on  his  face  and  neck,  and  the  M  straw  taste  still  continued* 
His  fever  continued  high  through  the  following  (Thursday)  night,  with  severe 
pains  i*"  the  head. 

**  Friday,  December  6tb,  be  felt  much  better,  and  was  able  to  be  up  around  tbe 
bouse.  The  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  had  partiallj  subsided.  His  eyes 
were  senntive,  watery,  and  inflamed. 

'« Saturday,  December  7th,  felt  much  better.  Tbe  eruption  bad  passed  down- 
ward over  the  whole  body,  and  had  begun  to  disappear  from  the  face.  He  rap* 
idly  recoveved,  so  that  on  Monday,  December  9th,  he  was  moving  about  the 
streets.  In  the  evening  of  the  9th  he  called  at  my  oflSice.  His  eyes  were  still 
red,  liiflimed,  and  sensitive ;  throat  sore,  dry,  and  voice  hoarse,  and  had  a  heavy 
congested  feeling  still  about  the  chest.  The  blotches  on  bit  face  could  be  faintiy 
distinguished.    He  stated  that  he  could  still  taste  tbe  old  straw  in  bis  throat. 

**  Measles  at  Camp  Skerman.^^Ai  tbe  military  camp— Camp  Sherman — ^Newar' 
Ohio,  the  m«  asles  first  appeared  on  Dec.  4th,  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Dille  expo 
himself  to  the  straw  dust.    From  Nov.  SSd  to  SOth,  the  weather  was  ocol,  dr 
with  considerable  sleety  rain  and  snow.    During  this  time  (there  being  be' 
six  and  seven  hundred  men  in  camp),  many  of  the  tents  were  furnished  wic^ 
which  were  6lled  with  straw  for  the  men  to  sleep  on.    In  the  center  of  ei 
was  a  fire,  bu*lt  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  from  which  tbe  smoke  was  led  ' 
underground  flue,  extending  to  tbe  outride  of  the  tent.    The  straw 
arranged  around  the  fire,  several  in  a  tent,  and  each  tick  accommodate 
On  Dec.  1st,  the  weather  became  colder,  and  snow  fell  to  tbe  depth 
inch.    On  tbe  S^wbich  was  quite  warm — this  melted  and  wet 
dampened  the  strRr  ticks.    Dec.  4tb,  tbe  measles  made  their  first 
Camp  Sherman.    The  men  came  from  different  parts  of  the  cour 
knew  that  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  disease.    Some  had  ' 
weeks,  and  no  one  supposed  to  have  that  disease  bad  visited  ' 
quent  inquiries  have  failed  to  discover  any  one  who  brougb 
account  for  their  appearance  from  the  contagion  of  the  dtsea- 
(Deo.  4  h)  tbeie  were  eight  oases,  and  within  a  week  after 
disease  then  disappeared  for  ten  or  twelve  days  from  its  firs 
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the  14th  aod  16th  the  disease  again,  made  its  appearance,  and  within  a  few  days 
there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  oases  more,  when  the  disease  ceased  altogether. . 
These  last  cases,  occurring  so  near  the  usual  time  at  which  the  disease  ordinarily 
makes  its  appearance  after  exposure,  render  it  probable  that  they  were  commu* 
nicated  from  the  first  cases. 

«  On  the  Sd  of  Dec.  it  became  warm  and  pleasant  as  growing  weather  in  spring, 
and  continued  warm  aod  delightful  till  Dec.  10th.  On  the  1.1th  and  12th  it  was 
cold  and  freesug.  The  13th  and  14th  cool.  From  16lh  to  21st,  warm  and 
pleasant." 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  S. : — 

''In  November,  1842, 1  returned  home  from  school  on  Friday,  when  my  father 
was  threshing  wheat  with  a  machine.  The  wheat  had  been  stowed  away  in  the 
mow,  and  in  a  couple  of  stacks  outside  the  bam.  It  had  undergone  a  slight 
heating,  and  some  of  the  straw  was  moldy.  In  threshing,  the  barn  was  filled 
with  a  fine  dust,  which  tasted  and  smelled  of  old  straw.  I  was  on  the  straw  stack 
all  Friday  afternoon  and  the  whole  of  Saturday.  About  4  P.  M.  I  became  chilly ; 
throat  and  fauces  became  sore  and  swollen ;  a  tightness  and  congested  feeling 
about  the  chest;  had  seyere  pains  through  the  head  and  shoulders,  with  a  feeliog  ^ 
of  weariness.  Following  the  chill,  came  on  a  high  fever,  with  increased  pains, 
throbbing  in  the  head,  and  severe  catarrhal  symptoms.  I  do  not  remember  of 
erer  passing  a  more  disagreeable  night.  The  next  day  had  a  high  fever,  with 
increased  pains  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs ;  eyes  swollen  and  sensitive,  and 
considerable  thin  unctuous  secretion  from  the  nee  and  fauces.  Towards  evening 
a  few  blotches  made  their  appearance  on  my  face.  Next  day  I  felt  rather  better; 
the  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  had  partially  subsided,  and  my  face  and  neck 
was  completely  covered  with  blotches.  My  father  immediately  remaiked,  that  I 
had  the  measles.  This  surprised  us  all,  as  I  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease, 
there  being  none  in  the  town  where  I  was  attending  school,  or  ia  the  vicinity. 
In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  my  whole  body  and  limbs  were  covered  with 
the  eruption.  The  disease  passed  off  like  a  case  of  ordinary  measles,  leaving  no 
bad  effects  save  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes»  This  I  did 
not  get  rid  of  till  the  next  spring.  In  from  seven  to  fourteen  days  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  (seven  in  number)  were  in  bed  with  the  genuine  measles.  My  oldest 
brother  attended  school  with  me,  and  returned,  home  when  I  did.  In  my  attack 
the  disease  commenced  with  greater  violence  than  any  of  the  others.  The  fever 
was  higher,  and  there  w^s  more  disturbance  of  the  head,  chest  and  throaf 

"  Bearing  upon  this  mi^  be  mentioned  the  circumstance  thaw  in  almost  every 
instance  where  our  soldiers  have  gone  to  camp,  in  a  short  time  after  '  Camp 
Ueasles'  has  made  its  appearance,  without  any  previous  exposure,  so  far  as  is 
known,  to  the  measles.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  their  beds  have  usually 
been  straw. 

**  At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  '  Farmers*  Club.'  near  Newark,  Ohio,  last  month, 
several  of  the  farmers  stated  that  it  was  quite  common,  after  threshing  wheat,  for 
persons  who  had  been  exposed  much  to  th&  dust,  to  be  taken  with  severe  chills. 
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foHowed  by  a  bigh  fever,  cfttarrbal  symptoms^  and  an  eraption  on  tbe  face.  None  . 
of  ibem  could  state  tbat  any  one  bad  ever  bad  tbe  attack  tw^fpe ;  nor  whetber 
tbey  bad  kaown  any  cases  to  follow  tbe  tbresbing  of  any  otber  kind  of  grain  tban 
wbeat. 

''  It  is  well  known  among  awioe  growers,  tbat  wben  tbey  bed  tbdr  bogs  in  straw, 
tbey  are  a£feoted  witb  an  eruption  in  tbe  throaty  fauces,  and  roof  of  moulb,  ac- 
companied witb  cougbing. 

**  Microscopical  JSxanUnqiion  qf  the  Fungi  of  Wheat  and  Bye  Straw, — ^Witb  tbese 
obseryations  before  us,  we  deemed  tbe  subject  one  wortby  of  a  further  and  more 
careful  examination — an  examination  wblcb  would  a£ford  something  more  posilive. 
Witb  tbis  Yiew,  tbe  fungous  growths  of  wbeat  straw,  and  tbe  dust  rising  from  it 
wben  disturbed,  were  carefully  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  straw  used 
for  this  purpose  was  taken  from  tbe  beds  at  Camp  Sherman,  from  Mr.  Dille'a 
stable,  and  from  stacks  in  tbe  vicinity  cf  Newark. 

**  We  then  took  dean  bright  wheat  straw,  free  from  fungi,  packed  it  firmly  into 
a  box  about  one  foot  square,  wet  it  witb  about  four  ounces  of  cold  well-water, 
pressed  on  and  secured  the  lid,  and  set  tbe  box  near  tbe  stove  in  tbe  office,  where 
tbe  temperature  ranged  from  60**  to  75^  Fahr.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  I 
opened  the  box,  and  found  the  straw  in  tbe  center  of  the  box  heated  and  covered 
witb  a  short  white  mold.  As  the  straw  was  stirred,  a  fine  dust  of  spores  and  cells 
were  disengaged  and  rose  in  the  air,  which,  wben  inhaled,  bad  the  odor  and  taste 
of  old  straw.  Exanuned  the  fungi  under  the  microscope.  The  plants  were  in  all 
stages  of  development^  from  those  just  starting  to  those  with  matured  sporangia^ 

«« Again  tbe  straw  was  sioistened,  tbe  lid  secured  as  before,  and  left  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  box  was  then  opened.  Found  tbe  mold  had  extended  wider 
through  tbe  mass  and  more  completely  covered  tbe  straw.  Submitted  tbe  plants 
to  a  further  careful  examination  under  tbe  microscope. 

''  We  further  varied  tbe  experiments  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  found  tbat  when- 
ever the  straw  was  exposed  to  a  certain  temperature,  under  the  ioflnence  of  dark- 
ness and  moisture,  fungi  were  rapidly  developed.  We  also  found  that  leheat  or  . 
rye  straw  wben  stacked  out  or  boused,  uoless  unusually  dry,  undergoes  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  beating,  fermentation  or  deoay»  during  which  process  a  variety 
of  fungi  are  developed,  having  the  appearance  of  mold  or  mildew  on  tbe  straw. 
Wben  this  straw  is  disturbed  or  agitated  in  any  way  tbe  surrounding  idr  becomes 
filled  witb  innumerable  spores  and  cells  of  tbe  broken  and  comminuted  fungi. 
The  individual  cells  and  spores  are  too  minute  to  be  distinguished  by  tbe  naked 
eye.  They  can  only  be  seen  when  many  are  together  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
them ;  then  tbey  appear  like  thin  smoke  or  fine  dust.  Suspended  in  the  air  tbey 
are  freely  inhaled,  tasting  and  smelling  like  old  straw.  Tbis  taste  and  amell  is 
often  quite  persistent,  lasting  for  hours.  The  air  may  be  filled  witb  them*  though 
invisible  to  us ;  but  generally  their  presence  can  be  discovered  by  tbe  taste  and 
smell." 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  experiments  of  Dr.  Salisbury,  wbiob  go  to  show  there  is  . 
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tome  reuon  for  tbe  belief  tbat  there  is  a  eonneeUon  between  the  mold  of  wheal 
straw  and  measles : 

•'Inoeulaium  cf  the  Buman  Sy$tem  with  iha  8pore<  and  CtlU  ofih$  Fumgi  of 
Wheal  and  Rye  Straw— Gase  L  At  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  February  1 1th,  186t»  I 
inoculated  my  arm  with  the  spores  aud  cells  of  the  fangt  of  wheat  straw,  which  I 
obtained  by  placing  a  straw,  covered  with  the  plants,  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
hitting  it  with  a  few  slight  taps.  On  removiog  the  straw,  under  and  both  sides  of 
it  was  a  white  cloudy  band,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  ruuning  across  the 
glass.  These  spores  and  cells  lay  so  thick  on  the  glass,  that,  to  the  na^ed  eye, 
they  seemed  to  touch  each  other.  The  straw  from  which  I  obtained  these  cells 
came  from  a  stack  near  this  place,  and  was  the  same  kind  of  straw  as  tr.at  used 
for  beds  at  the  camp.  Under  the  microscope  the  fiingi  presented  the  same  appear* 
ance,  and  the  cells  disengaged  in  agitating  the  straw  were  precisely  similar. 

«<  Wednesday,  Feb.  12ih,  perfectly  well.  Ko  iLflammation  or  itching  around 
the  point  of  inoculation. 

**  19th.  Slight  nausea.    A  rery  slight  redness  and  itching  at  inoculating  point 

**  14th.  Oot  up  with  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  nausea,  which  continued  all  day. 
The  redness  and  itching  of  inoculating  wound  increasing ;  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing warm ;  chiHy  ail  day ;  occasional  sneezing ;  eyes  sensitiye ;  had  a  peculiar 
feeling  about  the  scalp,  as  if  red  pepper  or  mustard  had  been  rubbed  into  the  pores. 

''Saturday,  Feb.  15.  Naie^ea  and  lassitude  continue;  occasional  sneesing; 
flashes  of  heat  over  the  whole  body ;  itching  and  inflammation  of  the  wound  on 
the  arm  increasing;  thoughts ssly  rubbed  off  the  scab,  which  was  about  three 
lines  in  diameter.  The  peculiar  smarting,  burning,  congested  sensation  over  the 
whole  scalp,  has  increased  since  yesterday.  It  extends  into  the  bone,  with  pains 
through  the  forehead  and  temples.  A  few  blotches  have  made  their  appearaace 
on  the  face  and  neck.  Eyes  weak  and  inflamed,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  use 
them  to  read  over  half  an  hour  during  the  evening.  A  heavy,  oppressive  feeling 
about  the  chest ;  mucous  membrane  of  fauces  and  throat  dry  and  irritated ;  feel 
as  if  I  had  a  severe  cold. 

"Sunday,  February  16th.  Bad  a  sensation  of  weariness  and  drowsiness,  with 
nausea,  all  day.  Eyes  red,  inflamed  and  sensitive ;  Smart  so  that  I  cannot  read 
by  gas-light  Whole  scalp  feels  sore,  with  a  constant  congested  burning  sensation 
all  through  it  to  the  bone.  Arm  itches ;  redness  as  large  as  a  dime.  A  heavy 
congested  feeling  about  the  chest ;  have  had  more  or  less  fever  since  Saturday 
morning.  Throat  and  fauces  dry  and  swollen,  and  voice  harsh.  Pains  in  back 
and  head  almost  constant  since  Friday. 

*^  Monday,  Feb.  17th.  The  burning  sensation  of  the  scalp  still  continues.  Syes 
weak  and  inflamed ;  cannot  use  them  long  at  a  time  without  pain.  There  is  still 
slight  fever  with  nausea. 

«<  Tuesday,  Feb.  1 8th.  Nausea ;  face  feels  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  heat  and 
an  openfire  till  it  had  become  inflamed.  The  peculiar  burning  soreness  of  the 
soalp  is  somewhat  relieved.  Catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  less  than  yesterday; 
eyesstUl  se  nsltive. 
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••  Wednesday,  Feb.  1 9tli.  Much  better ;  soreness  of  scalp  almost  gone ;  blotcbet 
and  redness  of  faee  disappeared ;  eatarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  gone ;  ejes  well. 

"Case  11.  Wednesday  evening,  February  18ib,  1862.  Inoculated  myself 
again  in  the  same  place,  with  the  spores  and  cells  of  fungi,  as  before. 

**  Monday,  March  Sd.  The  last  inoculation  has  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
system  that  I  can  discover. 

*'  Oasb  IIL  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  19,  186S.  Inoculated  my  wife,  on  her 
arm,  with  the  spores  and  cells  of  the  straw  fungi,  from  the  same  group  of  those 
used  in  the  second  inoculation  of  my  own  arm  on  the  came  evening. 

«  Thursday,  Feb.  lOih.    Perfectly  well. 

"Friday,  Feb.  «lst.  During  the  day  a  dry  constricting  feeling  of  the  throat 
made  its  appearance,  and  grew  much  worse  during  the  following  pight.  Yoice 
hoarse ;  has  felt  chilly  through  the  day,  with  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  drowsi- 
ness.    Nausea ;  eat  no  dmner.    Throat  and  fauces  inflamed. 

"  Saturday,  Feb.  t2d.  Nausea ;  but  little  appetite  ;  severe  puns  through  the 
forehead  and  temples  ;  tongue  considerably  furred ;  throat  feels  dry  and  inflamed, 
with  a  dissgreeable  constiicting  feeling,  as  if  it  would  close  up.  A  tumid  appear* 
ance  of  the  fauces  ;  voice  hoarse;  slight  fever. 

'<  Sunday,  Feb.  29 J.  All  through  last  night  lier  throat  felt  as  i(  it  would  close 
up.  Best  much  disturbed.  In  the  morning  throat  felt  better.  Occasional  sneea- 
ing;  voice  hoarse;  some  pain  in  swallowing.  Stupid,  weary,  and  inclined  to 
sleep. 

"  Monday,  Feb.  24th.  Throat  did  not  trouble  her  so  much  last  night ;  still 
hoarse  ;  head  stopped  up  as  if  with  a  cold ;  towards  night  a  fullness  and  throb- 
bing about  the  head,  which  felt  sore. 

**  Tuesday,  Feb.  25.  Had  rather  a  restless  night ;  head  feels  sore,  swollen  and 
heavy,  as  if  with  a  severe  cold;  eyes  sensative;  eatarrhal  symptoms  severe; 
heaviness  about  the  chest ;  slight  cough  ;  coubiderable  lassitude  and  drowsiness ; 
slept  from  10  A  M.  till  3  P.  M. ;  but  little  appetite.  Had  through  the  day  ocoa* 
atonal  sensations  of  deafness ;  slight  redness  in  spots  under  the  skin  on  the  face. 
Dttiing  the  evening  the  pains  in  the  head  were  relieved,  and  bowels  beoame  ten- 
der and  sore. 

*'  Wednesday,  Feb  26th.  Had  a  good  night's  rest ;  head  relieved ;  eyes  still 
sensitive ;  catarrhal  symptoms  subsiding ;  chest  feels  easier ;  bowels  very  sore 
and  tender  to  the  touch.  Appetite  returning;  redneis  on  the  arm  nearly  gone ; 
alight  itching  yet 

"  Thursday,  Feb.  27th.  Rapidly  recovering ;  head  and  eyes  feel  quite  well ; 
bowels  still  slightly  tender. 

«« Friday,  July  28th,  quite  well. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  this  case  that  although  there  was  scarcely  any  percepti- 
ble blotches,  yet  the  other  symptoms,  such  as  chills,  followed  by  fev<»r,  pains  in 
the  head,  catarrhal  symptoms,  nausea,  lassi  ude,  etc.,  were  all  present.  The  dis- 
ease commenced  in  the  head,  throat  and  fauces,  and  passed  downward,  the  bow 
ela  bebg  very  sore  after  head,  throat  and  chest  were  relieved. 
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'  Casb  IV.    Od  Sonday,  Hareb  23d»  1862,  ChM.  B.  Pieree,  a  fine  healthy 
boy,  Bix  years  of  age,  waa  exposed  to  measles  by  contact  with  the  disease. 

**  Uarch  26th,  serenty-two  hours  after  the  exposure,  tnoeulated  him  with  the 
fungi  of  wheat  straw.  The  fungi  were  grown  in  my  office,  and  sbaken  off  from 
the  straw  on  plates  of  glass,  between  which  tbe  spores  and  ceDs  were  preserred 
for  use.  On  the  aecond  day  after  the  inoculation  (March  28th),  a  redness  ap* 
peared  around  the  inoculating  point  about  tbe  sfse  of  a  dime.  This  was  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  catarrhal  symptoms  resembling  a  slight  cold.  Did  not  com- 
plain. Played  out  of  doers  every  day.  This  redness  at  the  point  of  inoculation 
aoon  disappeared  ;  the  catarrhal  symptoms  subsided,  leaving  no  bad  effects ;  and 
on  April  2d  he  was  perfectly  well.  Forty -two  days  have  passed  since  this  boy 
was  exposed  to  tbe  disease,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  measles  yet. 

*'  Gasb  y.  TO  IX.  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  has  a  family  of  seven 
children,  ranging  from  three  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
April  2d,  Franklin  Bartholomew,  the  next  to  the  eldest  son,  broke  out  with  mea- 
sles. On  Saturday  evenmg,  April  6th,  three  days  after  Franklin  came  down  with 
the  disease,  and  three  days  after  the  exposure  of  the  entire  family,  I  was  balled 
upon  by  Dr.  Teller,  their  family  physician,  to  go  with  him  and  inoculate  the  other 
SIX  children  and  the  mother,  none  of  whom  had  ever  had  the  disease.  We  inoc- 
.  ulated  the  mother  and  four  of  the  children,  leaving  two  boys— one  thirteen  and 
the  other  seventeen  years  of  age — without  being  inoculated.  On  April  14th  the 
boy  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  on  April  16th  the  one  thirteen  years  of  age, 
broke  out  with  the  disease.  It  has  now  betiu  five  weeks  since  the  exposure  of  the 
mother  and  the  four  children  inoculated.  Although  there  has  been  three  succes- 
sive cases  of  measels  in  the  house,  none  of  those  inoculated  have  had  any  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  From  twenty -four  to  thirty -six  hours  after  the  iooculation 
they  all  had  symptoms,  resembling  a  slight  cold,  with  a  little  chilliness,  catarrhal 
symptoms  and  sneeaing.  Beyond  this  they  have  been  perfectly  well  from  the 
date  of  the  inoculation  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  May  6th. 

**  The  inoculation  does  not  produce  a  pustule  and  scab,  like  the  vaccioe  vims» 
but  simply  a  redness  around  the  wound,  like  a  measle  blotch.  There  is  seldom 
any  soreness,  but  usually  a  simple  itching  sensation  for  two  or  three  days,  extend- 
ing generally  from  the  second  or  third  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  inocula* 
tton. 

**  Gasxs  X.  TO  XIII.  April  12th,  inoculated  with  rye  straw  fungus  Mrs.  ■ 

and  two  of  her  children,  none  of  whom  had  ever  had  measles,  and  who  had  been' 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  disease  from  a  case  of  genuine  measles  in  the 
family,  which  broke  out  April  6th.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  morning  of 
the  14th,  they  all  had  symptoms  of  chilliness,  followed  by  fever,  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, slight  cough  and  sneeaing.  The  inoculating  wound  became  red  over  a  sur- 
hee  about  the  sise  of  a  dime,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  measle  blotch. 

"  Their  symptoms  were  so  slight  that  the  children  were  not  kept  iadc  on,  and 
the  mother  was  not  prevented  from  attending  to  her  ordinary  duties. 
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*'  On  the  18th  they  had  all  quite  reeorered.  It  is  now  four  weeks  since  the 
exposure,  and  no  signs  of  measles  in  any  of  the  cases  inoculated. 

**  From  the.inoculations  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  in  from  twenty-four  to  seventy- 
two  hours,  the  effects  begin  to  show  themselyes  in  lassitude,  chilliDess,  catarrhal 
symptoms,  and  pains  through  the  forehead  and  temples.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  these  experiments  should  be  extended  farther.  For  this  reason  we  publish 
thus  early  our  observations  and  experiments  (much  more  limited  than  we  could 
have  desired,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  this  place  of  obtaining  subjects  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  few  hours'  health  to  such  purposes),  that  others  in  larger 
places,  who  have  greater  facilities  in  the  way  of  hospitals,  &c.,  for  carrying  out 
more  extended  series  of  experiments  under  the  eye  of  the  attending  physiciaas, 
may  take  up  the  matter  and  aid  in  its  further  investigation. 

'<I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish,  thus  far,  any  difference  between  the  erup- 
lion  and  attendant  symptoms  of  genuine  measles  and  *  camp  measles,'  or  strsfw 
measles.    When  the  disease  is  communicated  to  the  human  subject,  however,  by 
inhaling  the  spores  and  cells  of  straw  fungi,  the  eruption  -appears  to  follow  the 
exposure  or  inhalation  in  from  twenty-four  to  ninety-six  hours,  while  in  exposures 
to  the  contagion  of  the  disease,  the  eruption  does  not  usually  make  its  appearance 
until  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days  thereafter.    It  is  stated  that  in  inoculations 
made  by  using  matter  obtained  from  the  measle  blotch,  or  by  using  the  tears, 
blood,  or  salivary  secretions  of  subjects  broken  out  with  the  disease,  the  modified 
type  of  measles  which  results  makes  its  appearance  generally  on  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth day  after  the  inoculation.    In  inoculating,  however,  with  the  spores  and  ce^ 
of  straw  fungi,  the  symptoms  commence  usually  in  about  twenty-four  hor 
though  sometimes  they  do  not  make  theur  appearance  till  as  late  as  seventy 
hours  thereafter. 

**  This  matter,  however,  requires  further  investigation  before  fully  reliable 
ments  can  be  made. 

*'  To  what  extent  inoculation  with  straw  fungi  may  prove  effectual  in  j 
the  human  system  from  the  contagion  of  measles,  remains  to  be  seen." 


Pabasitic  fukgx. — The  following,  on  pararitic/ungi^  is  from  a  lee' 
in  Norwich,  England,  by  Rev.  Edward  Sydney : 

'*  The  epithet  *  parasitic,'  applied  to  a  plant,  means  that  It  liv 
that  on  which  it  grows.    A  fungus  is  a  cellular  plant  without 
air  and  nourished  through  a  stalky  stem,  or  spawn,  called  i^ 
propagated  by  minute  seeds  or  spores,  or  sporules,  either  c 
never  green,  and  occasionally  inclosed  in  skinny  coverings 
spore-cases.    Fungi  live  by  imbibing  juices  impregnated  w' 

'  pies  of  the  matrix  on  which  they  grow.    The  spores  mos' 
protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane,  or  by  a  lengthening  o' 

'  the  spawn  is  the  development  of  these  spores,  or  of  itsf 
sessing  the  power  of  imbibing  the  juices  just  alluded 
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ample  is  common  mnsbroon  spawn,  wbich  tbe  little  seeds  will  sometimes  throw 
out  on  strips  of  grass,  so  as  to  be  well  observed.  FuftgaU  most  commonly  grow 
vpon  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  bat  many,  of  the  aim- 
plest  organization,  attack  tissues  in  wbich  its  commencement  is  at  least  not  ascer- 
tainable, or,  if  commtncing,  hasten  it  bejond  recovery.  Tbe  simplest  form  of 
fungus  is  common  moldiness,  which  has  two  types.  The  first,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  composed  o<  jointed 
threads  made  up  of  simple  cells,  placed  end  to  end.  which  separate 
and  seem  capable  of  reproduction.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  7, 
where  the  cells  may  be  seen  placed  as  described. 

<'  These  cells  are  capable  of  being  separated,  and  appear  to  be 
rf  productive*  The  second  assumes  a  thread- like  appearance,  bear^ 
ing  spores  on  the  tips  of  the  threads,  or  on  short  processes,  and 
'?  ^hi^wST'  sometimes  in  cases,  by  the  rupture  of  wbich  they  are  dispersed* 
threads  of  com-  The  actual  forms  of  these  simpleat  fungals  are  exceedingly  interest- 
mon  moldioMi.  .^^  i^  ^jj^  higher  state,  tunflri  take  a  determinate  figure,  formed 
of  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  the  center  of  which  is  all  spores,  attached  to  it  often 
in  fours.  This  at  length  dries  up,  and  leaves  only  the  dusty  spores,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  common  puff-ball.  The  most  completely -formed  fungi  have  two  distinct 
aurfaces,  one  of  which  is  even  without  any  opening,  the  other  separated  into  plates» 
called  the  hynunium  or  gUU,  to  which  tbe  spores  are  attached,  generally  four 
together.  Upon  these  differences  of  structure  depend  those  various  attempts  at 
botanical  arracgement.  So  numerous  are  the  st  eds,  spores,  or  sporules  of  fungi, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  place  whence  ibey  are  excluded.  Those  which 
grow  on  matter  in  which  decomposition  has  begun,  have  been  well  called  the 
*  scavengers  of  nature;'  but  others  apparently  attack  tissues  in  full  healdi  and 
vigor. 

*«  I  now  propose^  first,  to  describe  the  parasitic  fungi  which  injure  the  c<Mrn  and 
grasses  of  this  country,  premisiog  that  corn- plants  are  only  grasses,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  sufficiently  large  for  our  food.  These  little  pests  usually  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  under  the  form  of  masses  of  dust,  differently  colored,  and  appear 
on  all  parts  of  the  plants  except  the  roots.  The  stems  or  straw  of  our  com- plan ts^ 
and  also  the  leaves,  are  frequently  disfigured  by  a  dark  series  of  patches  consti- 
tuting true  mildew,  and  called  by  botanists  pueeiniaf  from  a  Greek  word  which 
means  ihiekiy^  because  of  the  dense  masses  of  which  it  consists.  It  is  found  on 
reed  as  well  as  com,  but  the  microscope  reveals  a  slight  difference  in  the  strue- 
tare  of  the  spores,  by  which  the  pucdnia  of  one  plant  is  disting*^ishfd  from  that 
of  another.  This  parasite  robs  the  living  plant  of  iu  juices,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  very  minute  fungus  called  dipagea^  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
joints  of  the  straw ;  nor  with  another  black  fungus  which  gives  a  dingy  aspect 
to  whole  fields  towards  harvest,  and  is  often  called  mildew,  but  which  never 
attacks  a  plant  not  previously  diseased,  and  which^  for  want  of  a  better  name» 
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I  Win  oHIfged  to  aDDOvnoe  it  by  its  botanical  one, 
Olado$poriwn  herf^arium  the  character  of  its  growth 
being  totally  unlike  mildew.  It  grows  on  oH 
leather  as  well  as  on  wheat  Whatever  tends  to 
preserve  the  health  of  wheat  will  prevent  also  the 
attacks  of  this  fungus. 

"  Fungi  of  a  very  different  kind  follow  the  British 
farmer  into  ^i8  dairv  and  interfere  wiih  his  house- 
hold economy.  PenciUium  and  a^ergiU  are  two 
term<}  applied  to  some  of  thcm»  because  in  their 
microscopic  ippf^rnnce  tnev  rf^elIJ^ie  sprinkling- 
brushes.  Fig.  8  represents  the  pencfllium  highly 
msgnified. 

**  PenciUium  is  the  mold  of  hay»  and  is  found 
on  breads  and  also  on  the  inside  of  casks; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  its  spores  poison- 
ouSy  for  two  coopers  who  entered  a  great  tun 
covered  with  this  mold/  to  clean  it,  bhaled  them, 
and  were  setz*'d  wi>h  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
giddiness  and  vomiting,  whicti  onjy  yielded  to  severe 
medical  treatment. 

**  A  penctllium  ia  the  mold  of  milk,  and  we 
have  in  Fig.  9  a  magnified  development  of  it« 
The  pencil  lium  may  here  be  seen  developing 
itself  from  the  mass  of  the  mold.  I(  these 
jDQolds  appear  much  in  the  dniry,  or  on  the 
bread  kep'.  in  it,  the  best  rt-medy  is  washmg 
the  walls  with  chloride  of  lime,  which  is 
important  tj  know,  as  milk  often  suffers 
greatly^  in  this  way.  Foreign  badly-made 
cheese  has  an  unpleasant  mold,  in  btillinnt 
scarlet  patches;  but  in  EogUnd  the  principal 
one  on  cheese  is  an  innocent  mold  called  tartda, 
from  torus,  a  bed,  from  its  coming  in  layers,  ^**'  ^'  ^^^^^^^^^  »'  Milk. 
I  may  Lore  ob-erve  that  the  vinegar  plant,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  iU  advanced  stage 
a  pencillium  ;  and  the  beer  fungus  has  been  called  torula;  but  before  we  decide 
the  latter  we  must  see  a  regular  fructification  in  air.  There  are  hundreds  of  non- 
productive spawns  for  want  of  air  and  light,  as  for  example,  the  strange  forms 
which  diffuse  th«*m8elves  in  cellars,  which  are  incomplete  developments. 

The  fungi  on  stored  fruit  are  a  ianUa,  tLpeneUlium,  common  fruit  muear,  and  a 
mould  like  the  first  stage  of  the  erfp^he.  Heartmg  asserts  thai  he  has  actually 
propagated  the  potato  disease  from  the  brown  matter  in  mouldy  apples  and  pears  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  iojnrious  experiments  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  on  the 
growth  of  bwU  le^dy  to  show  that  iu  propagation  may  arise  from  mere  gnimoua 
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inatter  in  tlie  ispores,  wbieli  proves  that  many  of  our  theories  are  immatare.  The 
ezperimeDts  wei^  made  thus : — Wheat  seeds  were  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  wa- 
ter and  the  spores  of  hunt.  The  wheat  was  sown  and  the  plants  came'np  bfected ; 
but  no  communication  eoold  be  traced  between  the  cells  and  the  shoots  thrown 
out  by  spores ;  no  intrusion  of  any  mycelium  developed  by  the  spores  into  the 
wheat  could  be  discovered.  The  inference  is  that  the  fine  contents  of  the  spores 
propagate  a  foDgus ;  but  thb  is  quite  opposed  to  our  general  idea  of  the  growth 
of  fuDgals. 

<*Fig8.  10  and  11  are 
highly  magnified  views 
of  ihe  Mium.  The  mil- 
dew  which  appears  on  the 
grape  and  the  gooseberry 
are  but  varietiea  of  the 
oidimn. 

**  GicNKRATiov  nr  FuH- 
Gi. — Dr.  Carpenter  says : 
'Oar  knowledge  of  the 
Magnified  view  of  the  grape  oidium.  generative  process  in  fun- 

gi is  nearly  on  the  same  grade  as  our 
acquaintance  with  this  function  in  the 
lichens.  For,  although  the  reproduc- 
tive apparatus  of  the  fungi  is  so  extra- 
ordinarily developed  as  to  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ostensible  plant,  yet 
it  is  only  of  late  that  any  evidence  has 
been  afforded  by  the  researches  of  M, 
Tulasne  of  the  existence  of  distinct 
sexes  in  this  group.  By  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  species  be- 
louaing  to  different  orders  he  has  as- 
Pig.  11.  Magnified  view  ofaspeciea  of  oidium.  certained  that  the  presence  of  bodies 
resembliDg.  the  epermaiia  of  lichens  is  probably  universal  in  the  organs  of  fructi- 
fication at  an  early  period  of  their  development.  These  bodies  are  budded  off 
from  ramifying  filaments  which  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  midst  of  those 
that  bear  the  '  spores/  and  are  sometimes  found  in  other  parts  of  the  plant,  be- 
ing occasionally  included  within  distinct  concepticles  of  spermagonia,  as  in  lichens. 
The  ordinary  mode  in  which  the  spores  are  developed  is  within  prolongations  from 
certain  cells  called  hasidia,  which  may  be  either  borne  on  long  filamentous  stalks, 
as  in  tremella,  or  may  be  more  compactly  clustered  together  in  the  substance  of  a 
membrance.  These  basidia  themselves  put  forth  extensions,  commonly  four  in  num- 
ber, which  sometimes  attains  a  considerable  length  ;  according  to  Schleiden,  that 
the  spores  developed  as  '  free  cells,*  which  afterwards  became  detached  by  the 
rupture  of  the  basidial  filaments — with  a  great  degree  of  constancy  in  these  essen- 
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tial  features  of  the  straoture  of  the  generattve  apparatus,  this  class  presents  fa 
immense  Tarietj  of  forms  of  the  organs  whieh  contain  the  spores.  The  highest 
type  is  generally  considered  to  be  that  of  the  B^msnomifetima  group,  of  whieh 
Agarics  are  charaoteristio  examples.  In  these,  when  the  fiructifioation  is  fnUy 
developed,  we  see  a  dome-shaped  body,  termed  the  pUeus,  surmounted  upon;  a 
Mfipw  or  stem,  which  rises  from  the  mycelium,  that  constitutes  the  nutritiTO  portion 
of  the  fabric.  The  pileus  is  composed  of  two  membranes,  of  which  the  upper 
and  outer  one  is  simple  and  sterile,  like  the  cortical  layer  of  the  lichens  ;  whilst 
the  inner  and  lower,  which  is  termed  k^mmum^  contams  the  baddia.  The  sur- 
hi6%  of  this  membrane  is  usually  extended  by  duplication  or  inrolution ;  thus,' In 
the  Agarics,  it  forms  vertical  plates  termed  lamdla  or  gBls,  which  radiate  from  fte 
stripes  towards  the  circumference  of  the  pileus ;  in  Boletus  and  Polypams  it  libes 
a  mass  of  vertical  tubes  arranged  like  the  cells  qf  a  honey-comb ;  and  in  Hyanifm 
it  covers  the  exterior  of  a  similarly  arranged  series  of  solid  columns.  Of  t)ie 
time  at  which  the  act  of  fecundation  is  performed,  and  of  the  mode  in  whicU  il  is 
effected,  we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  It  has  long  been  known  that  from  ibe 
same  mifeeUum  very  different  forms  of  fructification  might  be  evolved ;  and  it  Has 
been  recently  shown  by  M.  Tulasne,  who  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
these,  that  even  the  caiponm  (which,  on  account  of  their  bearing  distinct  spore- 
cases  or  theem  resembling  the  asci  of  lichens,  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  ins- 
tinct groap,  and  have  been  even  referred  by  Sohleiden  to  the  class  of  lichens,)' are 
hU8idU)9porou9  at  one  period  of  their  evolutbn.  It  may  be  reasonably  suspeq^ed 
that  some  of  these  forms  of  fructification  are  rather  destined  for  the  rouldplica- 
tion  of  the  plant  by  gwma  than  for  the  evolution  of  true  generative  products/' 

Thi  siifPLBST  KINDS  ov  FuHoi. — ^Itt  the  simplest  forms  of  fungi,  we  again  return 
to  the  lowest  type  of  vegetable  existence,  namely,  the  simple  cell;  and  sue^,  if 
perfect  plants,  would  properly  take  rank  among  the  lowest  protophytes.  But 
there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  many — perhaps  all— K>f  those  which  %9Wi  most 
simple,  as  the  imperfectiy-developed  states  of  other  plants,  which,  if  they  attained 
their  full  evolution,  would  present  a  much  more  complex  structure.  This  is  the 
casci  for  example,  with  the  Forvia  eermsim,  or  yeast-plant,  which  so  abounch  in 
yeast  that  this  substance  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  it.  When 
a  small  quantity  of  yeast  is  placed  under  the  microscope  and  is  magnified  SOO  or 
400  diameters,  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  globules,  whieh  are  clearly  cells ;  and  these 

Fid.  13.    FonU  oereviaiB,  or  yeMt*  plant,  as  developed  dnrinff  the  proeesa  of  fennentaiioii : 
1, 9,  3,  anoeeasiTe  atagea  of  gill  maltipTioatioD.  ' 

cells  vegetate  when  placed  in  a  fermentable  fluid  contaming  some  form  of  albundn- 
ous  mitter  in  addition  to  sugar,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  it.    Each  dell 
87B 
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|ittti  forth  one  or  two  projoetbnB,  wUeh  seem  to  be  yovsg  oells  dereloped  aslmds 
or  oSMtt  from  their  predooettors;  those,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  short  time,  become 
oomplete  cells,  and  again  perform  the  same  prooess ;  and  in  a  sfanilar  manner  the 
idngle  cells  of  yeast  derelop  themselTCS,  in  the  eoorse  of  a  few  hoars,  into  rows 
of  four,  fire  or  six,  which  remain  m  continnity  with  each  other  whilst  the  plant  is 
growing,  bnt  which  separate  if  the  fermenting  proceu  is  checked,  and  retorn 
tigun  to  the  isolated  condition  of  those  which  originally  constitnted  the  yeast. 
nias.it  is  that  the  quantity  of  yeast  first  introduced  into  tiie  iermentaUe  fluid,  is 
multiplied  six  times  or  more  during  the  changes  through  which  it  takes  part. 
The  full  derelopment  of  the  plant,  howerer,  and  the  erolution  of  its  apparatus  of 
Ihictification,  only  occur  when  the  fermenting  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  without 
tbeek ;  and  it  seems  capable  of  producbg  a  considerable  rariety  of  forms,  whose 
•pvemse  relationahip  to  each  other  has  not  yet  been  made  clear#  In  fact,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fongi  generally,  it  has  been  made  apparent  by  recent  obserration  that 
difierent  indiTiduals  of  the  same  species  may  not  only  derelop  themselyes  accord- 
ing to  a  great  number  of  very  dissimilar  modes  of  growth,  but  that  they  may  even 
bear  very  dissimilar  types  of  fructification ;  and  further,  that  eren  the  same  iadi- 
vidual  may  put  forth  at  di£brent  periods  of  its  life  those  two  kinds  of  fructification 
•—the  bundio'^faroua,  in  which  the  spores  are  developtd  by  out-growth  from  free 
l^ints  (bnsidia),  and  the  iheca'tporous,  in  which  they  are  developed  in  the  interior 
of  cases— which  had  been  considered  as  separately  characterising  the  two  princi- 
pal groups  into  which  the  class  is  primarily  divided.— (OARPaiiTXB.) 

BxAOTT  ov  Mioaoeoono  Fuirox.— There  are  scarcely  any  microscopic  objects 
more  beautiful  than  some  of  those  forms  of  <*mold"  or 
^'mOdew'^  which  are  so  commonly  found  growing  on  the 
surface  of  jams  and  other  preserves;  especially  when 
they  are  viewed  with  a  low  magnifyiog  power,  by  re- 
flected light.  For  they  present  themselves  as  a  forest 
of  stems  and  branches  of  extremely  varied  and  elegant 
forms  (Fig.  13),  loaded  with  fruit  of  singular  delicacy  of 
conformation,  all  glistening  darkly  on  a  dark  ground. 
In  removing  a  portion  of  the  **  mold'^  from  the  surface 
whereon  it  grows,  for  the  purpose  of  microscopic  examma- 
tioB,  it  is  desirable  to  disturb  it  no  more  than  can  be 
Via.  13.  STTSAinis,  OAPDT,  helped,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  as  nearly  as  possible 
KSDUBA  j^  .^  natural  coodition ;  and  it  is  therefore  preferable  to 

lake  up  a  portion  of  the  membrane-like  substance  whereon  it  usually  rests,  which 
b,  in  fact,  a  myalutm  composed  of  interlacing  filaments  of  the  vegetative  part  of 
the  plant,  the  stems  and  branches  beiog  a  reproductive  portion.  The  universalis 
•of  the  appearsnee  of  the  siippler  forms  of  fungi  upon  all  spots  favorable  to  their 
fcvelopment,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  they  are  spontaneously  produced  by 
ieotLjmg  substances ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  mode  of  aeoountbg  for  it, 
aince  the  extraordinary  means  adopted  by  nature  for  the  production  and  d  ffostoa 
4^  the  germs  of  these  plants  adequately  suffice  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  caae 
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The  number  of  spomloe  which  any  one  faogue  may  deyelop  is  almost  incalculable ; 
a  ttttgle  individual  of  the  pui^ball  tribe  hat  been  computed  to  aend  forth  no  fewer 
than  ten  miHions.  And  dieir  mianteneas  ia  fueh  thai  they  are  aeattered  through 
the  air  in  the  condition  of  the  finest  possible  dust;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  eonoaife 
of  a  place  where  they  should  be  ^ezelnded.  This  mode  of  explanation  has  reeeivBd 
further  confirmation  from  faets  reeentiy  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  great  number 
of  tomn  under  whioh  a  single  germ  may  derelop  Itself ;  the  particular  form  being 
asoertaioed»  it  would  seem  likely^  by  the  soil  whereon  each  germ  happens  to  giow. 
Hence  we  are  not  di>Vged  to  suppose  that  diatiaot  geims  are  floating  about  in  the 
atmosphere  for  all  the  forms  of  fungous  vegetation  which  appear  to  be  of  diflferent 
species  and  which  are  only  found  in  particular  situationa—^e  Pnwtna.rofa,  for 
example,  only  on  rose  bushes ;  the  iiaffo  fdlna  only  upon  the  dung  of  cats,  de« 
posited  in  humid  and  obscure  sttnations ;  and  On^eiw  mgua  upon  the  hoofo  of 
dead  horses ;— >bttt  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the  real  variety  of  genna  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  the  UxAb  just  stated,  with  others  of  the  same  order, 
only  indicate  the  modifying  influence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
developed. 

Injunioim  Fuvox.— «The  parasitio  fungi  which  infest  some  of  the  v^tables 
most  important  to  man,  as  famishing  lus  staple  articles  of  food,  constitute  a  group 
of  special  interest  to  the  microscopist ;  of  which  a  few  of  th^  chief  examples  may 
here  be  noticed.  The  mildew  which  is  often  found  attacking  the  straw  of  wheat 
shows  itaelf  externally  in  the  form  of  circular  duikers  of  pear-shaped  spoie*cascs, 
each  containing  two  compartments  filled  with  sporules;  these  arise  from  a  fila- 
mentous tisaue  constituting  the  myoittum,  the  threada  of  which  interweave  ttiem« 
selves  with  the  tissue  of  the  straw,  and  they  generuDy  make  thehr  way  to  the 
surface  through  the  **  stomata,'*  or  breathing-pores,  of  the  epidermis.  The  rust 
which  makes  its  appearance  on  the  leavea  and  ohaff*aca]e8  of  wheat  has  a  fruoti- 
fication  that  seems  essentially  distinct  from  that  just  described,  consisting  of  oval 
spore- cases  that  grow  without  any  regularity  of  arrangement  from  the  threads  of 
the  mycelium ;  and  hence  it  has  been  considered  to  belong  to  a  different  genus 
and  species,  Ur^do  rMgo.  Bat,  from  the  observations  of  Prod  Henslow,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  ''rust''  is  only  an  earlier  form  of  the  *' mildew,**  the  one  farm 
being  capable  of  development  into  the  other,  and  the  fructification  characteristic 
of  the  two  supposed  genera  having  been  evolved  on  one  and  the  same  individual. 
Another  reputed  species  of  uredo  ( IZ  ngaium)  it  is,  which,  when  it  attacks  the 
flower  of  the  wheat,  reducing  the  ear  to  black  masses  of  sooty  powder,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  smut,  or  **  dust-brand.*'  The  com  grains  are  entirely  replaced 
by  aggregations  of  spores ;  and  these  being  of  extreme  minuteness,  they  are  very 
easily  and  very  extensively  diffused.  The  <«bunt**  or  stinking  rust  is  another 
species  of  uredo  (  U.jmHda).  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  disgusting  odor. 
The  prevalence  of  these  blights  to  any  considerable  extent  seems  generally 
traceable  to  some  season  unfavorable  to  the  healthy  developmeat  of  the  wheat 
plant ;  but  they  often  make  their  appearance  in  particular  localities,  through 
careless  cultivation,  or  want  of  due  precaution  in  the  selection  of  seed.    It  may 
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beeoMidoel  m  aertaia  Oat  aa  adadzfaia  ai  tta  ifMnaofaayai 
irilh  flia  gnaaa  wffl  flBdaagw  flia  pla&to  raited  fioai  Om;  iNrt  h  k  eqaaOya^ 
taia  tihal  flia  fimgi  kava  Httk  toidfeaay  to  deralop  tlieaMelfca  m  phala  wluck  an 
▼wgatatiag  irifli  patfcat  haaWhlBlnaaa.  ThavideprerakaMaraaeliMghteiBbad 
aear  aa  k  Boi  diflaatt  to  aeeonU  ibr,  if  U  k  traa  (aa,  aeeariiBg  to  Oa  ol^ 
of  Mr.  JohB  Maidiall,  a  fnr  yeaia  aaae,  mdoed  probabb)  thai  Hken  aia  reaDj 
▼aiy  f»v  wiiaat  gnaas  aaar  tha  poiats  of  wlikh  a  few  ipondea  of  fimgi  wuj  Mt 
balMBideBtaBgladaaflBgaairauBBtaliain;  and  It  say  i»a  iwlj  sanund  ftat 
I  qporalea  laauia  donaaat^  valaas  an  aainrorable  aoaeoa  ahoald  Csfor  tkdr 
byiadvfliagaaanliaaldqreoBdiiMBorthawhaatflaat.  ThaaoM 
geaaral  doetriaa  probably  ^vpiiai  fo  tha  Beirplk,  whieh  ham  1847  to  tba  paeaeat 
tima  baa  bad  a  huge  diaia  in  prodneiag  tha  •«  potato  diaaaae;*'  and  to  tha 
(aaa  Fig.  11),  wbiah  baa  a  Kka  lalataon  to  the  Tiaa  diaaaaa  that  has  I 
itialf  te  yaaia  part  tbioagh  tha  aoath  of  laiapa.  Thara  aaeau  ao  doabt  that 
in  tba  faDy  deraloped  ditaaaa  tha  iangas  k  always  praaeaty  and  that  iti  growth 
and  mvltqilieaticm  have  a  large  ahaia  in  the  iaeroase  and  eactenrion  of  tte  dinvder, 
jaat  as  tha  growth  ai  tha  yeaat-plant  ezeitea  and  aeederataa  famaatatioB«  and  its 
laprodaetioa  aaablaa  thk  action  to  be  indefinitely  extended  tbroiq^h  ila  lastva- 
asentality.  Bat  jast  as  the  yeast-plant  will  not  ▼egetate  save  in  a  fensantable 
llaid-— that  is»  in  a  sohilion  whkh,  in  addition  to  n^*'*  Mntaina  some  deeom- 
posaUa  albnnuooBS  matter--ao  does  it  seem  probable^  on  a  eoaaidention  of  sll 
the  phenomena  of  the  potato  and  Tina  diseases,  that  neither  the  botrytk  of  the 
one,  nor  tha  oidinm  of  tha  other»  will  regetate  in  parCBcdy  healthy  planti,  bat 
that  a  diiotdefed  eonditioB,  indaeed  either  by  foretng»  and  therefore  nnnatanl 
symptoms  of  evltiTatioD,  or  by  nnfikvorable  seasons,  or  by  a  oomlHaation  of  both, 
k  necesssiy  to  a  predisposmg  eondstion. 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  TBE  MUSHROOM. 


Ifr.  TorSi  Ckmrt  Churdener  at  Sans  BofOioi,  says : 

'*  For  forty  years  I  hare  been  engaged  in  the  cnltnie  of  the  mnshroomSf  both 
in  oeUars,  Bheds  and  hothonses.  During  this  time  I  hare  made  many  experiments 
and  obserrations,  whidi  hare  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  method  herein  de- 
scribed. Without  ventttriug  to  proclaim  this  method  superior  to  all,  I  may  at 
least  say  that  by  it  I  hare  always  succeeded  in  raising  mushrooms  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  of  superior  quality. 

**  In  the  month  of  May  I  bring  a  load  of  horse-dung  whish  is  free  from  straw 
into  a  cellar  or  shed»  where  there  is  no  current  of  air.  It  is  there  turned  daOy  for 
twe-lTe  or  fourteen  days  with  the  dung-fork,  that  fermentation  may  not  take  place 
nor  heat  be  developed.  It  is  then  placed  in  wooden  boxes  about  one  foot  deep, 
when  it  is  stamped  down  firmly  wiUi  the  feet  or  a  wooden  rammer.'  It  is  then 
corered  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  with  good  light  soil.  If  this  soil  in  two  w  three 
weeks  becomes  so  dry  as  to  crumble  under  the  fingers,  it  should  be  moderately 
watered.  Care  should  be  taken,  howerer,  not  to  make  it  too  wet,  or  the  dung 
beneath  will' ferment,  destroying  the  young  fibres.  The  watering  may  be  again 
repeated  in  about  three  weeks ;  but  not  the  third  time,  unless  it  should  be  very 
dry. 

''  In  three  or  four,  sometimes  five  monfts,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
this  mushroom-brood,  with  its  seed-fibres,  is  fully  developed,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  multitude  of  the  fibres  and  their  yellow  tinge.  This  bed  will  furnish  fibres 
for  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  perfect  their  growth. 

**  These  second  beds  may  be  placed  upon  the  bare  ground  in  hothouses,  under 
the  tiers  for  plants,  where  they  will  be  best  protected  from  sun  and  air.  The 
boxes  in  which  they  are  made  may  be  movable  or  immovable.  They  should  be 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  of  optional  width  and  length,  and  are  covered  with 
a  closely  fitting  cover  of  movable  boards.  These  boxes  are  filled  with  dung  to 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  top ;  this  is  then  pressed  firmly  down  to  four  or 
five  inches  below  the  brim.  It  is  left  in  this  condition  for  six  or  eight  days,  till 
the  first  fermentation  is  over.  After  that  the  brood  already  prepared  m  the  first 
bed  is  spread  over  it  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  or  more,  if  the  brood  is  of 
inferior  quality.  Oter  this  is  spread  good  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and 
well  leveled. 

<'In  three  or  four  weeks  it  will  be  noticed  that  small  white  fibres  are  being 
developed,  and  even  smsll  mushrooms,  which  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  days 
moire  will  be  grown  to  the  siie  of  a  silver  dollar.    Thej  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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stand  longer^  because  (be  pileus  (ben  assumes  a  brown  ooiory  fbe  stem  becomes 
bard,  begins  to  die,  and  is  tiien  attacked  by  a  small  yellow  worm. 

**  In  order  to  bave  fresb  musbrooms  at  all  times,  sucb  beds  must  be  made  eyery 
six  or  eigbt  weeks.  Doing  the  winter  tbey  shodd  be  tnaeces sibk  to  frost,  and 
in  summer  in  cool  sbeds,  cellars  or  botbeds. 

**  During  summer,  if  tbe  beat  be  great,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  water  the 
plants ;  but  this  most  be  done  with  great  care,  for  if  tbe  dung  becomes  wet,  tbs 
whole  crop  will  be  destroyed  by  fermentation. 

•*ln  all  hothouses,  cellars  and  sheds,  where  {here  is  old  or  dacayhg  wood, 
wood-lice  are  foond  in  great  numbers.  These  destroy  the  mushiooms,  attaddng 
the  pQeus  and  stalk.  To  prerent  this,  a  careful  seaiob  dhould  be  made  every 
etentng,  and  where  young  musbrooms  make  their  appearance^  diey  should  be 
covered  with  earth  about  half  an  inch  deep,  which  w31  not  only  prevsat  the 
attacks  of  wood-lice,  but  contribute  to  the  whiteness,  sine  and  growth  of  flie  mush* 
rooms. 

**  The  wood-Kce  may  be  destroyed  as  follows :  Place  wet  tow,  marrow-bones 
open  at  one  end,  upon  the  bed.  Under  these  substances  the  animals  will  retreat, 
and  may  thus  be  taken  and  destroyed  in  great  numbers. 

**  During  the  many  years  of  my  engagement  in  this  braneb  of  cidtnre,  a  phe- 
nomenon whiob  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  by  any  writer  came  to  my  obaerva* 
tion,  namely,  in  heavy  tbunder-tbowers  the  mudirooms,*  whether  yooig  or  dd, 
covered  or  exposed,  will  suddenly  wither  and  become  somewhat  discolored,  and 
die  b  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  In  from  five  to  dgbt  days  a  second 
growth  will  appear.  This  elfoct  is  also  seen  on  wild  mushrooms  and  fangi.  I 
think  that  the  efiect  of  thunder  is  more  marked  when  it  occurs  during  tbe  night 
than  during  the  day.  This  subject  should  be  ftirther  investigated  by  pbysioto- 
gisto." 


■fiTHODS  FOR  BAIBINO  11UBHR00H8  IN  ALL  SBASOXQ,  PRAG- 
TIOBD  IN  BNOLAND  AND  FRANCSE. 

BT  xa.  Q.  ▲•  vinTKUfAii,  oovaT  oAnnnxR. 

FBAvot— First  as  to  the  brood.  In  the  vicfaiity  of  Paris  the  boii  brood  is 
mostly  in  use.  This  is  obtained  by  no  peculiar  preparations,  but  is  dways  fiMnd 
in  old  beds,  oilen  of  so  good  qudity  and  in  io  great  quantity  that  sometiaMa  it 
nday  be  sold  or  preserved  fai  case  of  hQure. 

In  England  this  brood  is  less  suceessflil,  because  the  beds  are  kept  more  mokt 
in  Bbgland  than  hi  France.  We  shall  have  occaslott  to  speak  more  fully  of  fliia 
when  speaking  of  the  methods  in  use  in  England. 

The  fresh  dung  is  packed  up  as  uniformly  as  possible  in  heaps  of  three  or  dume 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  well  beaten  down  with  the  fork.  The  dung  of  the  lop 
of  tbe  heap  is  thoroughly  mixed  witb  half  dry  dung,  which  has  ahready  begms  to 
rot,  to  a  depth  of  about  sue  inches.    As  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  do- 
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cMMei  Ihe  koM  brood,  woll  misod  wilh  short  dung  in  eqaol  ports»  is  spnad  orar 
to  the  depth  of  not  more  than  six  inches.  The  bed  is  then  leyeUd  and  pressed, 
and  again  eorered  with  <liuig  eaarth  to  the  depth  of  one  indi.  If  the  bed  becomes 
diy,  it  should  be  wafteied* 

If  the  hespe  just  deaeribed  be  prepared  in  April  and  Jane,  and  covered  with 
straw  or  mats,  the  supply  of  mnshrooma  will  be  sufficient  for  snnuner  and  fal^ 
from  the  latter  part  of  May  to  Ootober  it  will  be  most  abundant ;  the  mnshrooma 
are  taken  off  small,  and  are  of  very  iine  taste.  Beneath  a  thieker  corer,  beda^ 
prepared  later  may  be  made  to  produce  thronghont  the  winter*  They  are  also 
raised  in  dark  places,  protected  from  cold,  from  October  to  May. 

In  Holland  and  England  mnshroom-honses  are  not  nncommoii,  though  I  heve 
never  seen  them  here.  The  constraction  of  these  houses  seldom  allows  the  beda 
to  be  built  high,  but  they  are  well  beaten  down  till  they  are  one  loot  deep.  The 
brood  is  not  put  on  till  the  heat  begins  to  decrease.  To  altow  more  freely  the 
escape  of  heat,  holes  are  made  in  the  bed  with  a  stick.  Over  the  brood  ricli 
earth  is  qnread  one  inch  in  depth.  The  erop  is  begun  to  be  gathered  in  from  foni 
to  six  weeks.  In  the  open  air  the  beds  are  made  two  feet  high,  and  well  pro* 
tested  from  sun  and  rain. 

EnouuiD. — The  yield  in  England  is  larger  in  number  and  weq;ht  than  in 
France.  As  fisr  as  I  have  seen,  the  full-grown  mushrooms  were  larger  in  Bng» 
land,  but  only  ence  have  I  firand  them  as  fine-flavored  as  in  France,  and  these 
were  grown  by  the  following  simple  method  at  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh,  where 
I  was  assured  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  McDonald,  that  he  gathered  mushrooms  hi 
the  open  aur  throughout  the  year. 

In  a  shady  spot  the  beds  aie  made.  They  are  made  of  looae  brood,  old  dung 
and  fresh  dung,  thwoughly  mixed.  The  heaps,  pressed  down  lightly,  are  two 
feet  high,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  below.  In  Great  Britain  the  opinion  » 
prevalent  that  the  so-oaUed  tile  brood  ia  much  better  than  the  loose  brood,  and 
therefore  the  former  is  used  here  to  increase  the  germination  of  the  mushrooms, 
or,  as  it  is  said,  to  impregnate  the  loose  brood.  For  this  purpose  pieces  of  tile 
brood  six  to  eight  inches  in  sise  are  pressed  into  the  beds  upon  which  the  looee 
brood  has  been  spread.  These  beds  are  then  covered  with  straw,  and  afterwards 
weU  protected  with  light  boards.  I  examined  these  beds  freely,  and  though  it 
was  raining  at  the  time,  and  the  ground  was  saturated,  the  beds  were  in  a  very 
good  condition,  and  covered  with  small,  very  fine-flavored  mushrooma.  In  six 
wedDB  from  the  time  they  are  made  these  beds  begin  to  yield*  and,  with  proper 
care,  they  will  continue  lo  yield  throughout  the  year. 

For  open-ahr  culture  throughout  the  year  the  following  method  is  in  use  in 
England ;  Dung  which  baa  lain  in  heaps  for  some  time  ia  made  into  beds  about 
<me  foot  high.  On  this  is  spread  loam  to  the  depth  of  <me  inch*  On  thia  double 
layer  is  put  a  second  similar  one,  and  ev«i  a  thurd  far  fourth.  But  on  the  last 
layer  no  hwm  is  spread.  The  whole  is  well  beaten  down,  layer  by  layer,  and 
covered  with  straw.  In  a  week  or  so  the  straw  is  taken  off,  and  the  tile  brood 
prsssad  in  as  abovo  dirseted,  and  a  veiy  thin  l^er  of  earth  spread  evMly  over. 
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Md  the  cover  of  straw  replaced.  A  light  or  heiiTj  coTer  is  reqitired»  as  the  tem- 
perature is  warm  or  cold* 

The  following  method  of  raising  mushrooms  thionghoat  the  year  is  not  gener- 
ally known :  The  brood  tiles  are  made  of  horse  and  oow  dong,  mixed  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  earth.  Fresh  manure  is  gathered  from  the  stables  two  or 
three  times  a  week^  and  spread  upon  the  floor  in  a  dark  place»  where  they  remain 
for  one  or  two  years.  They  should  be  examined  every  day»  moistened  very  little 
when  very  dry,  and  when  mould  is  discovered  it  should  be  entirely  removed  im- 
mediately. This  may  remain  so  until  the  time  for  preparing  the  beds.  The  beds 
which  I  examined,  and  found  to  oe  covered  densely  with  mushrooms,  are  placed 
on  boards,  one  above  the  other ;  they  are  about  ttffee  feet  wide,  sloping  toward 
the  front  The  manure,  which  has  lain  for  some  time,  is  beaten  down  till  it  is 
firom  five  to  sii  inches  deep  at  the  wall,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  deep  in 
ftront.  On  this  fresh  stable  manure  is  laid  several  inches  *deep,  in  which  the  tile 
bro6d  is  placed,  at  distimces  of  nine  inches ;  over  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  loam 
one  inch  deep.  Covers  are  then  carefully  spread  over  the  beds,  and  held  down 
by  poles  laid  over  them  lengthwise.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  moisture, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  all  superfluous  moisture  that  the  beds  are 
made  sloping.    In  watering,  lukewarm  water  is  used. 

*  Besides  the  above  method,  another  is  in  frequent  use,  which  costs  no  more 
labor,  and  is  less  liable  to  failure.  Fresh  stable  manure  is  mixed  with  straw  litter 
of  about  one-third  its  mass,  and  this  again  mixed  with  one-lourth  its  weight  of 
loam.  This  mixture  is  spread  upon  the  bed,  which  is  made  as  indicated  in  the 
methods  preceding  the  last,  to  the  depth  of  three  fingers,  and  the  whole  is  beaten 
down  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches.  After  a  few  days,  the  mass  becoming  warm,  is 
again  beaten.  To  prevent  fermentation  from  too  much  moisture  and  heat,  holes 
are  perforated  in  several  spots  with  a  stick  of  some  sise.  After  the  heat  has 
abated,  these  holes  are  filled  with  tile  brood  or  loam.  The  whole  is  then  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  loam,  as  above  described.  The  crop  begins  to  be  fit  for  use 
in  about  four  weeks.  A  slight  slope  to  the  boards  upon  which  the  beds  rest  would 
no  doubt  facilitate  the  drainage.  Theee  beds  are  only  found  in  closed  places, 
where  the  temperature  may  be  kept  constantly  at  60  to  62  deg.  Fahrenhmt 

All  the  various  methods  which  I  observed  in  England  and  France  may  be 
included  in  those  described  above,  though  various  trifling  differences  were  ob* 
served,  which  were  occasioned  by  climate  and  locality. 

Which  of  these  methods  is  preferable,  I  am  unable  to  decide,  and  it  can  only 
be  decided  by  comparative  experiment  made  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same 
time.  If  I  were  permitted  to  judge  from  single  observations,  I  ahould  say  that 
the  first  two  methods  described  as  in  use  in  England  were  the  beat ;  the  first  on 
account  of  the  quality,  and  the  second  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  mush- 
rooms.   The  others  appear  to  be  in  more  general  use. 

Theory  will  perhaps  determine  this  question  sooner  than  experiment.  The 
ancient  views  (hat  mushrooms  were  built  by  animals,  as  corals  are,  or  that  they 
are  only  S^-called  crystalline  emanations  from  deoaymg  vegetable  matter,  have 
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been  entirely  abandoned  sinoe  the  discorery  and  demonstration  of  their  orgranic 
ttmotnre,  and  a  Tirility  aimUar  to  that  of  plants  of  higher  order  could  no  longer 
be  denied.  Mioheli  suggested  that  they  were  propagated  by  seeds,  and  imme- 
diately these  were  supposed  to  be  floating  m  the  air.  Hedwig  described  the  seeds 
which  he  pretended  to  have  found,  and  also  the  impregnating  mde  organs,  though 
he  failed  to  describe  the  female  orgtns.  Hedwig's  seeds  hare  been  called  germ 
grams,  but  propagation  by  them  has  not  saeoeedcd. 

From  known  facts  we  deduce  tbe  following,  in  order  to  giro  an  explanation  of 
tlie  process  applied  in  raking  mushrooms.  The  mushroom  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
duct  of  two  elements  of  vegetation^the  brood  and  the  mushroom  ;  the  latter 
without  power  to  propagate  itself  by  itself;  the  former  producing— -probably  by 
elongation — a  necessrry  foundation  for  the  formation  of  the  mushroom,  and  pro* 
duoing  it  only  under  rery  farorable  ciroumstanoes. ,  The  growth  of  the  brood 
depends  upon  an  increased  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  increase  is  not 
yet  determined  by  measurement ;  -^9^  R.  are  known  to  be  proper  and  suffieient* 
so  far  a»heat  is  concerned,  but  moisture  and  heat  should  1>e  in  a  giren  relatiye 
proportion,  not  yet  determined.  At  -f-^^  B.  a  degree  of  moisture  may  be  inju- 
rious, which  at  -^it^  B.  would  be  proper  and  even  necessary.  The  hydrogen 
exhaled  by  mushrooms  suggests  a  decomporition  of  water  and  a  consumption  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  an  increased  moisture  for  the  production  of 
mushrooms  from  the  dry  brood  is  explained.  The  exhalation  of  hydrogen  fur- 
nishes an  indirect  explanation  why  mushrooms  are  grown  better  on  stable  manure 
from  grain  fodder  than  from  that  of  any  other  kind  of  fodder.  The  priaVipal 
elements  of  the  mushroom  are  saccharine  matter  and  parenchyma.  The  starch 
of  the  grains,  barely  decomposed  by  the  action  of  digestion,  is  by  fermentation 
with  nitrogen  and  water,  again  changed  to  parenchyma,  which,  perhaps,  becomes 
the  first  foundation  of  the  mushroom,  and  which,  as  is  the  case  with  all  vegeta- 
bles, derives  all  other  necessary  elements  from  its  surroundings.  This  paren* 
ehyma  is  changed  into  saecharioe  substance  by  oxydation,  and  thus  we  find  the 
oxygen  from  the  decomposed  water  entering  Into  combination,  while  the  hydrogen 
is  evolved  free  or  in  connection  with  carbon.  Fermentation  of  manure  pro- 
duces ammonia,  and  if  product  to  a  very  oonsiderable  extent  vegetable  life  is 
destroyed.  For  this  reason,  we  have  directed  ihat  the  beds  should  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  prevent  fermentation.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  plants  will  thrive  best 
when  the  elements  which  they  require  are  in  the  proper  proportion — an  excess  of 
one  element  will  operate  to  disadvantage  with  the  other,  and  a  want,  whether  aris- 
ing from  the  elements  being  appropriated  or  changed  by  heat,  air,  moisture  or  mold, 
will  of  course  cause  only  a  partial  and  incomplete  development  of  the  plants. 
The  brood  appears  to  be  an  organic  texture  of  fibres,  for  whose  growth  the  same 
elements  are  necessary  as  in  fungi,  and  which  apparently  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  mushroom  as  the  plant  to  the  flower,  or  the  root  to  the  stem* 
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THE  INTERNAL  STRUOTUBE  OP  THE  EDIBLE  MUSHROOIL— J^ori- 

cut  Gan^>$9tria,  JL 


li  is  Beeeflnry  to  ipeak  of  the  utenud  ilnieliire  of  the  rnvthioom,  beoMie 
€wwj  thing  Slid  of  its  onltintton  is  wniiteUigiUe  witiumt  a  knowledge  of  this. 

The  mushroom  grows  from  m  sabstenee  whieh  very  mneh  reseosbles  meld.  It 
eoBsists  of  smsU  bnmohiBg  ibies  or  t«bes»  whioh  aie  divided  into  eeUs  by  parti- 
tions r  r  eross  wells.  disCiiietly  visiUe  under  the  mienMnope.  The  botaaisto  oall 
&is  portion  the  mushroem  •*  Oailus/*  and  oompare  it  to  the  base  of  the  liohens. 
Linnaeus  said,  that  in  these  Tegetabks,  root,  stem  and  leaTesaie  blended  together ; 
and  the  more  this  imperfeet  tegetatkm  is  obeenred,  the  more  apparent  beeomes  the 
troth  of  this  obserration.  They  are  greatly  in  error  who  eonsider  the  eo-oalled 
DMshroom  to  be  the  whole  plant  The  ofgaaiaedparsnehyme  is  an  essential  part, 
and  a  mushroom  eaanot  eadst  ezoept  it  is  Ibfmsd  from  this.  What  is  generally 
edled  the  mushroom  is  nothing  but  the  fruit4>earing  portion,  whieh  is  profided 
with  a  stom,  and  grows  to  an  eztraoidinsry  siae  in  proportion  to  the  whole  plant. 
This  ikattui  k  called  brood  in  the  prsceding  essays.  There  oan  be  no  doubt 
but  thai  the  mushroom  is  reprodueed  as  many  other  plants  are  produced— by  di« 
▼ision,  so  long  as  there  is  life  in  the  divided  parts ;  and  at  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doiAt  but  that  tiiey  are  produeed  by  the  regular  method  by  means  of 
seeds. 

Qie  this  thallus  of  the  mushroom,  smaU  grains  are  found,  plainly  visible  with 
the  microscope.  As  the  mushroom  has  real  seeds  besides,  as  we  shall  see  soon, 
it  is  probable  that  these  graine  arc  eyes  or  buds,  from  which  other  mushrooms 
are  produced.  Upon  the  thsUus  of  liehens  just  such  buds  or  grains  have  been 
found,  and  have  produeed  perfect  plants ;  on  whieh  account,  some  botanisto  have 
termed  them  *'germ  powder.''  Besides  these,  we  have  plants  of  higher  order-* 
Xetam  bMififum,  £.  Tt^rimn,  and  gWrfaana  jwMUUo— which  are  reprodueed  by 
eyes  and  buns  which  faU  from  the  perfect  plant.  These  eyes  preserve  their  vital* 
ity  even  longer  than  the  branches,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  germ  grains 
preserve  their  power  for  a  long  time  although  they  are  very  smaU ;  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly smaU  spores  of  the  fern  preserve  their  vitality  for  a  long  time.  In- 
stances have  been  known  when  fern  sporea,  after  having  lain  in  the  herbarium  ior 
tlurty  years,  have  germinated. 

The  propagation  of  mushrooms  by  brood  is  doubtless  accomplished  in  two 
ways :  by  tom-off  pieces  of  the  thallus  itsell^  or  by  the  germ  grains  adhering  to 
the  same.  The  foregoing  essays  gave  practical  instruction,  as  regards  ratsmg 
the  plants  from  the  brood,  but  now  the  question  arises.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary, 
in  raising  mushrooms,  that  portions  of  Valine,  or  germ  grains,  exist  beforehand, 
or  can  mushrooms  be  raised  without  tbem  f  In  other  words,  can  there  be  a 
spontaneous  generation  of  mushrooms  f  The  answer  is  not  to  be  implied  from 
the  above  essays.  To  settle  this  question,  a  bed  should  be  made  from  stable 
manure  which  has  never  been  exposed  to  brood,  in  an  isolated  ^tuation,  where  it 
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would  be  imponible  for  fhe  grain  genu  to  hare  aceess.  On  acooont  of  ihe  mU 
nnteneis  of  the  germs»  this  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  aceompliah^  and  we  cannot 
▼entnre  an  opinon  as  to  the  reenlt,  except  by  rererting  to  laws  which  are  already 
knowii  to  gorem  in  other  oaaea. 

Mttshrooms  are  propagated  not  only  by  brood  and  grain  germs,  bat  by  seeds. 
The  mnshroom  consists  in  the  greater  part,  as  abore  said»  of  the  stem  and  pileus, 
orhat;  on  the  vnder  side  of  thk  latter  are  fomd  the  kares.  If  a  portion  of  one 
of  these  leaflets  be  examined  through  a  powerful  microscope*  a  stratum  of  small 
tubes  or  fibres  will  be  seen,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  tis- 
sue. This  stratum  may  be  seen  with  the  nahed  eye,  or  with  a  glass  of  low  magni- 
fying power ;  but  thus  viewed,  it  appears  so  dense  as  to  resemble  a  naked  mem- 
brane. Porsoon  described  it  as  such  under  the  name  of  Aymanttfrn.  Ihere  lies 
in  every  tube  a  row  of  grains  which  form  granules  on  the  surface  of  the  leaflet, 
and  often  cover  it  entirely.  In  different  spedes  of  the  *'  leaf  fungi,''  these  seeds 
assume  different  colors  when  matured.  In  the  edible  mushroom  they,  are  reddish 
brown.  The  fungi  which  ai«  found  growing  on  manure  heaps  have  a  remarkal^le 
structure.  Every  seed-tube  oontains  four  rows  of  seed,  and  when  expelled  from 
the  tube,  they  lie  fai  squaiea  on  the  surface  of  the  leaflet.  Mr.  Lnrx  is  believed  to 
have  been  Uie  fint  to  describe  and  demonstrate  the  stmcturs  of  the  leaf  fungi,  in 
an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  magaiine  of  the  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
Physiology,  in  1807.  He  is  convmced,  by  his  own  experiments,  that  mushrooms 
grow  from  leaflets  or  from  the  seed  which  is  abundantly  contained  in  them. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  mushrooms  and  fungi,  we  cannot 
place  much  reliance  on  analyses  made  during  the  last  century.  We  have  recent 
analyses  of  many  species,  especially  the  poisonous  kinds.  The  most  recent  and 
reliable  analysis  of  the  edible  mushroom  (Js^arkui  campettrU)  was  made  by 
Ysnquelm,  which  is  quoted  by  Berielius  hi  his  Oompend.  Yanquelm  found  no 
parenchyma,  but  some  coagulated  albumen,  together  with  a  nitrogenous  com- 
pound, which  he  considers  analogous  to  aione,  or  the  organic  principle  of 
meat  This  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  befongs  to  the  division  of  extrac- 
tive matters.  Besides  thii,  he  found  another  nitrogenous  com]pound,  which  dis- 
solves b  water  or  dihit^d  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  a  decoction  of  nut-galls. 
The  sugar  frequently  contamed  in  mushrooms  is  grape  sugar,  which  is  not  so 
sweet,  dissolves  more  freely,  and  is  more  readily  erystaUiied  than  cane  sugar. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  of  late  with  a  view  to  discover  the  best 
method  of  improving  and  increKmg  the  crop  of  mushrooms,  which  have  been 
very  successful.  The  method  described  by  Mr.  Edward  Oallow,  is  highly  re- 
commended in  the  Gardeners*  llagaime.  In  the  same  periodical,  Mr.  Oollier 
describes  Us  method,  which  was  crowned  with  extraordinary  success  as  regards 
the  abundance  of  the  crop,  and  especially  the  siae  of  the  mushrooms.  One  spe- 
cimen was  exhibited  whoee  pileus  or  hat  measured  8  feet  7  tnohes  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighed  ft  pounds  and  1  ounce.  The  French  reporter  jus4y  remarks 
that  an  improred  culture  has  for  its  aim  not  the  siae  but  a  superior  flavor ;  but 
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he  pnuses  the  whole  proeeis  as  bebg  well  planned  and  executed,  and  as  being 
entirely  new.    The  following  is  the  method  used  : 

The  bed  is  made  3  feet  deep,  with  coarse  and  fine  stable  manure. 

The  bed  is  not  completed  at  once,  but  in  order  to  prevent  fermentation  and  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat,  it  is  made  at  two  different  times,  at  an  interval  of  five  or 
six  days,  each  time  1^  feet  deep,  and  well  pressed  down. 

A  heavy  layer  of  manure,  from  9  to  9  inches  in  depth,  is  then  added. 

The  bed  is  never  covered  closely  with  boards,  but  a  space  of  3  inches  at  least 
is  left  between  the  cover  and  the  beds. 

The  deep  bed  is  said  to  secure  a  permanent  and  uniform  warmth,  the  more 
abundant  formation  of  thaUus,  and  the  abundant  and  continued  yield. 

The  last  layer  of  manure  is  put  on  for  the  puipose  of  growug  melons  on  the 
bed  previous  to  its  use  for  mushrooms ;  it  is  also  said  to  secure  uniformity  of 
moisture  and  a  better  development  of  mushrooms. 

The  greater  elevation  of  cover  prevents  the  attacks  of  insects  by  removing 
their  protection,  while  it  allows  greater  development  to  the  mushrooms. 

Mr.  Ellis  describes  a  method  of  raising  mushrooms  in  open  fields.  He  prepares 
his  beds  in  the  usual  way,  spreading  on  the  top  a  layer  of  manure  from  an  old 
mushroom  bed.  The  beds  are  then  planted  with  carrots,  cauliflowers  and  rad- 
ishes, which  grow  Inxariantly,  and  protect,  by  their  leaves,  the  bed  from  drying 
out.  He  gathers  several  crops  during  the  year,  and  thinks  the  expense  not 
greater  than  that  of  gathering  wild  mushrooms,  aside  from  the  inconvenience  of 
wet  feet,  &c.,  are  avoided. 
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THE  GRAIN  APHIS. 

BT  J.  EIREPAT^OK,  OLEVSLAKD,  OHIO. 


Until  Qte  yeur  1861  the  grain  aphis  was  generally  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  and  bo  writer  in  this  country  had  given  an  account  of  it  from  actua 
obserration.  Its  sudden  and  simultaneous  appearance  in  that  year  over  a  large 
portion  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  Eastern  States  was  therefore  the  more 
unexpected  and  surprising.  In  Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  known,  it  had 
neyer  been  obserred  in  such  numbers,  and  at  no  time  was  there  any  alarm  felt  in 
fogard  to  the  amount  of  injury  resultant  from  its  habits.  Eirby  and  Spence, 
those  accurate  obsenrers  of  insect  life,  devote  but  five  words  to  this  insect,  and 
these  in  relation  to  oats  only.  EoUar  does  not  mention  it  in  his  work  as  existing 
in  Austria.  Wilson,  in  **  Our  Farm  Crops,*'  has  but  a  short  notice  of,  and  seems 
never  to  have  seen  it ;  and  this  is  the  less  surprising,  as  it  rarely  occurs  in  Scot- 
land. Curtis  gives  a  full  and  accurate  description,  with  plates,  m  "  Farm  Insects/' 
From  this  work  I  learn  that  it  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Markwick  and  also  Mr.  Eirby 
on  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  in  some  of 
the  English  counties,  in  1797.  In  the 
''Wheat  Plant,''  published  at  CSncin- 
naii  in  1860,  Mr.  Elippart  gives  the 
annexed  figure  and  description  of  this 
aphis,  although  it  had  not  as  yet,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  observed  in  this 
country.  *'  Aphis  Granaria.  Wheat  Plant  Louse.  Inhabito  com  crops,  having 
been  observed  upon  barley  and  oats  as  well  as  upon  wheat.  In  July  and  August 
it  is  sometimes  abundant  in  the  ears  of  wheat,  suckmg  the  stem  and  impoverish- 
ing  the  pain.  The  male  is  green ;  figure  Na  9  natural  dimension ;  horns  very 
long  and  black  ;  eyes  and  three  ocelli  black ;  disk  of  trunk  dark ;  tubes  slender, 
longisb  and  blade ;  nervures  of  wings  pale  brown ;  termmal  cell  semi*heart-shaped  ,- 
stigma  long  and  green;  hinder  legs  very  long;  thighs,  excepting  the  base,  tips 
of  shanks  and  feet,  black.  Females  often  apterous  (wingless).  No.  1 ;  dull  or- 
ange ;  horns  (excepting  tiie  base),  eyes  and  abdominal  tubes  (which  are  stouter 
than  in  the  winged  specimens)  black ;  legs  blackish ;  anterior  thighs  and  base  of 
tibiae  more  or  less  ochreous."  About  tiie  1st  of  September,  1861,  Prof.  J.  P. 
Eirtiand  received  specimens  of  this  insect  from  a  friend  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  Schuyler  Falls,  Clinton  county,  N.  T.,  and  kindly  placed  them  m  my  hands, 
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and  in  the  next  issue  of  the  OUo  Farmer  (7th)  they  were  described  bj  me.  The 
most  eztenriye  and  nsefiil  description  of  this  insect  and  its  habits  is  that  by  Dr. 
Asa  Fitch  in  the  New  York  Agrisoltoral  Report  for  I860,  bat  not  written  or  pub- 
lished until  186U  the  insect  not  having  fallen  under  Dr.  F/s  notice  until  the  latter 
date»  or,  in  fact,  been  seen  by  apy  penon  known  fai  that  or  neighboring  Statee. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  present  year  (1862)  that  the  grain  aphis  appeared  in 
Ohio,  and  then  was  obflejrred  umnltaneoivly  orer  a  Ing^  portion  of  the  State, 
being  first  noticed  on  the  wheat  immediately  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ear.  On  barley  it  was  also  obserred ;  but  as  this  grain  is  not  so  eztensively  cul- 
tivated as  the  fonner,  less  attention  was  paid  to  it  in  this  locality.  On  oats  they 
were  at  least  as  plentiftil  as  on  wheat,  at  least  in  many  places.  A|id  not  only 
did  they  invade  the  fields  of  grain,  but  were  also  numerous  on  isolated  plants  by 
the  roadside  or  among  rubbifih  far  removed  from  fields.  In  the  dty  of  Cleveland 
I  observed  great  numbers  of  them  on  wheat  and  oats  that  had  sprung  up  by  the 
sides  of  fences  and  in  gardens,  distant  at  lea^st  a  mile  from  any  field  of  grain. 
The  same  must  no  doubt  have  occurred  at  other  places. 

No  family  of  insects  have  attracted  more  attenjkion  than  the  aphides,  both  for 
their  injuries  to  growmg  plants,  and  also  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  increase.  Un- 
like most  m8ects,as  well  as  all  the  higher  animajs,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  union 
of  the  sexes  should  take  place,  except  at  interrals  of  several  generations  (from 
seven  to  thirteen).  At  a  certain  period  both  males  and  females  app<;ar,  and,  after 
union,  the  latter— who  are  generally,  if  not  always,  winged— search  for  a  proper 
nidus  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  always  selecting  that  particular  plant  which  will 
best  scire  for  the  food  of  their  future  brood.  After  performing  this  ofllce,  they 
die,  and  the  >eggs  remain  unhatohed  until  favoraUe  weather,  and  untQ  the  plant 
is  in  a  stage  of  grpwth  Isvorable  as  food  fco*  the  ygung  insects.  Whon  this  occurs, 
the  young  animsl  bursts  its  shell,  ai^d  emerges  as  a  very  sm^,  apparently  per- 
fectly formed  aphis,  but  without  wings.  This  generation  is  entirely  of  one  sex — 
female— no  males  ever  occurring  among  them.  Piercing  the  cuticle  of  the  root, 
stem,  branch  or  leaf  of  the  root  plant  with  their  rostrum,  they  pump  up  the  nu- 
tritious sap,  thus  diverting  it  from  its  proper  use,  and  depleting  the  plant  vampire- 
like.  When  the  insects  are  very  numerous,  the  result  is  often  fatal.to  the  plant, 
unless  timely  aid  is  rendered.  When  fully  grown,  these  females  give  birth  to 
another  generation  of  living  females — ^not  eggs — which  m  their  turn  agam  propa- 
gate in  a  like  manner ;  and  this  continues  throughout  a  considerable  period,  4>r 
until  the  food  plant,  either  from  ripening  or  change  of  season,  is  no  longer  able  to 
supply  the  necessary  nourishment.  When  this  period  arrives,  a  generation  is  bom 
consisting  of  both  sexes ;  and  these  copulating,  again  produce  eggs,  from  which 
a  new  brood  of  females  will  in  time  issue,  tiie  descendants  of  which  will  pass 
through  a  like  life  as  their  predecessors.  Such  an  anomalous  method  of  proga- 
gation  hckS  necessarily  attracted  much  attention,  violaUng,  aa  it  appears  to  do,  all 
our  preconceived  ideas  in  relation,  to  this  subject ;  it  is  analogous,  however,  to  the 
recently  discovered  phenomenon  of  parthenogenesis  in  moths  and  bees.  We  have 
not  as  yet  dipped  as  deep  as  we  may  into  the  isrcana  of  nature*  and  it  will  doubt- 
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less  be  shown  that  in  this  day  of  boasted  enlightenment  we  hare  been  merely 
gropng  in  the  darL  Every  day  bringeth  forth  to  as  new  truths  that  are  neces- 
sarily  as  old  as  the  amyerse. 

Many  aphides  emit,  from  a  conple  of  tabes  plaoed  near  the  termination  of  the 
abdomen,  a  honey-like  flaid  secretion ;  this  is  greedily  collected  by  ants,  who 
appear  to  relish  it  highly,  and  CTcn  protect  the  aphis  from  their  enemies.  The 
grain  aphis  does  not,  however,  appear  to  emit  this  flaid,  at  least  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  attract  the  ants,  and  the  plants  are  not,  in  any  case  seen  by  me,  daubed 
with  this  discbarge.  If  there  had  been  enough  of  this,  it  might  have  been  visited 
by  bees,  who  might  collect  it  as  honey ;  but  none  such  were  ever  seen  upon  it, 
although  numerous  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  gram  is  nearly  ripe,  the  aphis  gives  birth  to  a  generation  consisting 
of  both  males  and  females ;  and  the  latter  probably  selects  the  fall-sown  wheat 
as  the  best  place  on  which  to  deposit  her  eggs,  the  latter  not  hatching  until  the 
warm  days  of  spring  or  early  summer.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  whose  opportunities  for 
examining  these  insects  in  the  first  part  of  the  season  were  evidently  very  good, 
says  in  his  report  (Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  1860, 
p.  884)  :  ''  Early  in  May  last  [1861]  my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to 
this  insect  for  the  first  time.  Bye  and  wheat  sowed  last  autumn  were  then  but  a 
few  inches  high,  and  were  just  beginning  their  onward  growth  with  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring,  when  I  noticed  this  aphis  to  be  more  common  than  any  other 
insect  in  every  part  of  every  grain-field  in  my  vicinity.  Towards  the  close  of  May 
individuals  having  wings  began  to  occur ;  and  on  thus  having  the  insect  in  its 
most  developed  form,  I  ascertained  It  was  a  species  which  has  from  time  imme- 
morial eiisted  upon  the  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  rye  in  Europe,  and  which  was 
first  scientifically  named  Aphit  avencB  by  Fabricius,  a  name  literally  meaning  the 
aphis  or  plant-louse  of  oats.  Eirby  and  Ourtis  describe  it  undsr  the  name  of 
Aphit  granana^  both  having  overlooked  the  description  which  Fabricius  has  given 
of  it  in  his  *'Entomolcgia  Systematica/'  vol.  iv.  p.  214.  Some  of  the  German 
naturalists  name  it  Aphis  esrealU^  and  one  of  them,  probably  from  supposing  the 
insect  on  barley  different  from  that  on  oats,  has  entered  it  under  the  name  ApUs 
hardii.  ....  These  insects,  in  growing  to  maturity,  cast  off  their  skins  three 
or  four  times  at  least ;  and  numbers  of  these  empty  sld^s,  of  a  whitish  color,  were 
everywhere  noticed  among  clusters  of  the  lice.  The  insects  themselves  occurred 
in  three  very  distinct  forms  upon  the  grain  through  the  season:  1st,  winged 
females ;  2d,  wingless  females  (these  being  more  numerous  than  the  wmged 
ones) ;  and  8d,  young  lice,  or  larv«.  Persons  who  looked  at  them  very  closely 
might  have  noti:;ed  a  few  individuals  of  a  fourth  form,  namely,  the  pup»,  which 
were  to  become  winged  females — these  having  the  wings  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
and  fippearing  like  email  scales  appreased  to  the  sideA  of  the  body.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  male  of  tbU  apecies." 

In  the  early  part  of  tbe  season^  and  before  the  ear  bursts  forth,  the  aphis  puno- 
lures  the  leaves  and  perhaps  lender  stem  of  the  plant ;  but  when  the  e&r  appears. 
It  fon&kes  the  leaves  for  the  more  desirable  juioe  elaborated  for  perfecting  tbe 
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grain,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  base  of  the  glumes  (outer  hnsk  or  chaff),  and 
may  be  often  seen  forming  a  circlet  of  seyeral  indiyidoak  around  each  grain. 
This  is  most  easily  obserTcd  on  oats,  the  grains  being  widely  separate.  When 
the  insects  are  very  numerous,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  such  a  constant  drain 
of  juice  diverted  from  its  legitimate  object  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  young 
kernel ;  it  becomes  shriveled,  or  rather  never  becomes  plump,  and  may  be  entirely 
abortive,  resulting  in  a  light  crop.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  insects  that 
feed  on  the  juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves  are  of  a  green  color,  while  those  that 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  base  of  the  grain  are  of  a  dull  orange  or  even 
brown  color.  And  it  is  of  these  latter  colors  that  the  aphis  is  most  commonly 
seen.  A  peculiar  provision  of  nature,  which  enables  this  species  to  change  its 
location  during  the  season,  is,  that  winged  females  occur  among  the  usually  wing- 
less ones,  and  the  former  can  thus  leave  the  plant*  on  which  they  were  bred,  and 
that  are  rapidly  ripening,  for  other  and  younger  ones,  and  even  entirely  different 
fields  and  species,  thus  establishing  new  colonies  during  the  whole  season  of 
growth.  This  partly  explains  why  the  insect  increases  so  rapidly  and  appean  bo 
suddenly  in  regions  where  previously  unknown,  for  it  is  only  necessary  that  these 
winged  females  should  migrate  in  myriads  from  an  occupied  region,  during  the 
favorable  season,  to  a  new  one,  and  so  rapid  is  their  increase  that  in  a  smgle  year 
they  will  overrun  our  gram- fields.  The  prevalence  of  a  light  wind  in  the  proper 
direction  will  also  aid  them  materially,  for  it  is  well  know|i  that  many  insects  rise 
high  in  the  air  at  times,  and  are  carried  by  it  great  distances.  It  seems  also  that 
at  times  the  usual  checks  upon  insect  increase  are  removed ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  an  unusual  number  of  a  particular  species  appear.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
army  worm  and  many  others,  and  no  doubt  with  the  species  under  consideration. 
The  herbivorous  insects  are  kept  chiefly  in  check  by  other  and  rapacious  or  para- 
sitic species ;  and  should  these  by  any  means  become  scarce,  soon  an  unusual 
number  of  the  former  will  appear.  But  this  increase  of  life  brings  with  it  its  own 
destruction.  The  rapacious  and  parasitic  species  have  at  least  equal  powers  of 
propagation,  and  the  abundance  o(  food  give  them  every  opportunity  to  *' increase 
and  multiply ;"  consequently  it  rarely  happens  that  we  suffer  from  the  devastation 
of  the  herbivorous  insects  for  more  than  one  season  at  a  time.  This  aphis  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  i(s  immigration  it  was  accompanied  by  its  special  deadly 
enemies,  and  no  doubt  found  many  aboriginal  to  the  country  on  arrival,  that 
were  willing  to  aid  in  destroying  it  by  various  means.  Although  the  parasites  of 
this  insect  found  in  England — Aphidius  avena  and  Eph$dru9  pUigialor — are  un- 
known here,  several  nearly  allied  species  take  their  place,  and  of  these  four  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Fitch,  and  named  by  him  the  Wheat-louse  Apbidins — 2bv- 
aru  trUkoplda;  Oat-louse  Aphidius  ^Praon  avenaphis;  Wheat  AUotria — AUoHa 
trUki;  and  Oat  Aliotria— ul.  ovuitar.  These  are  all  very  minute,  black,  four-winged 
flies,  the  twj  first  belonging  to  the  family  Braeonida,  and  the  two  last  to  that  of 
CytdphidcB.  The  perfect  insects  do  not  eat  the  aphis,  but  deposit  their  eggs  in 
their  bodies,  which,  hatching,  devour  the  interior  of  the  unhappy  insect  while  still 
livibg  and  feeding.    These  aphidius-stung  individuals  grow  to  a  great^sise,  but 
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preyiously  leave  their  companions  and  attach  themselTce  finnly  to  the  plant, 
where,  turning  a  brown  color,  they  die,  remainiog  still  firmly  fixed.  After  the 
aphidius  has  undergone  its  final  transformation — for  all  its  changes  take  place  in 
the  body  of  the  aphis — it  makes  its  way  through  the  abdomen  of  its  prey,  which 
is  now  nothing  but  an  inflated  skin,  and,  seeking  its  mate,  prepares  to  propagate 
its  kind.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  swollen  individuals  on  wheat  and 
oats,  in  the  vicmity  of  Cleveland.  Lady  •birds — CoccintUa — both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  states,  devour  great  numbers  of  green  flies,  and  many  of  our  smaller  birds 
derive  a  large  amount  of  their  food  from  the  same  source*  All  combined  keep 
the  pest  within  bounds,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  be  afraid  that  this  will  become 
a  permanent  dweller  in  our  State,  to  the  extent  of  being  uniformly  iojurious. 
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YIEW  OF  THE  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  foIIowiDg  arUoIe  is  from  an  adraooe  copy  of  a  PrelimiDary  Beport  of  the 
eeoBos  for  I860,  kindly  fvrnishad  me  by  J.  0.  6.  KsnmDJf  the  Superintendent 
of  that  Burean.  Elifpart. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
prmcipal  agricaltural  products  of  the  United  States  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population.  Indeed,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  continu- 
ance of  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  great  staple  articles,  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  any  possible  increase  of  population  or  national  contingency  for  ages  to  come. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  e?idences  of  improvement  in  some  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  operations,  proTmg  that  our  farmers  are  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  behind  their  fellow-citizens  engaged 
in  other  industrial  occupations.  The  products  of  the  Great  West  are  giviog  a  tone 
to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Chicago  has  become  one  of 
the  first  grain  markets  in  the  world,  and  as  the  boundless  region  still  further  west 
is  being  developed,  every  channel  of  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
teem  with  the  products  of  the  soil.  Illinois  alone  sends  now  to  the  great  market 
at  New  York  an  average  of  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  weekly,  and  other  States, 
comprising  regions  almost  unknown  at  the  former  census,  and  still  more  distant 
from  the  seaboard,  are  adding  and  increasing  their  contributions. 

New  plants  and  animals  have  been  introduced  in  the  past  decade.  From  the 
products  of  the  sugar  cane — sorghum  saccharatum — transplanted  from  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  West  is  furnished  with  a  new  article  of  domestic  luzuiy  and  utility, 
and  rendered  comparatively  independent  of  the  sugar  cane  of  more  Southern 
States. 

The  great  dairy  interest  in  our  country  during  this  period  has  increased  the 
production  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  already  American  cheese  is  as  well  known 
in  English  markets  as  the  best  English  dairy  cheese. 

Indian  corn  is  now  an  indispensable  article  for  Great  Britain,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  is  increasing  the  demand  for  this  important  product  ol  our  country,  whick 
is  raised  in  every  Stale  and  Territory  of  m  Union. 

Whi'e  It  is  admitted  that  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  our  country,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  past  ten  years  has 
shown  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  has  within  its  own  territory  the  rs- 
sources  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  older  nations  of  the  world  m 
every  department  of  domestic  industry. 

The  London  exhibition  in  1861  made  known  that  the  United  States  had  th« 
means  of  suppljmg  the  implements  and  machinery  needed  in  every  oountiy  m 
Europe.    Smee  that  time  o«r  reapers  and  mowers,  plows,  steam  enginee,  mA 
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railroad  cars  hare  found  their  way  to  the  Old  World,  and  an  American  in  taking 
the  tonr  of  the  continent  will,  in  the  great  empire  of  Rassia,  find  himself  on  board 
of  an  \American  railroad  car  drawn  by  an  American  looomotiYe  on  a  railroad  bnilt 
by  an  American  engineer.  We  point  to  these  advances  as  evidence  that  the  enter- 
prise of  onr  countrymen,  with  so  wide  a  scope  for  its  development  at  home, 
manifests  itself  wherever  a  profitable  field  opens  for  its  exercise  abroad. 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when,  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life  and 
character,  the  resonrces  of  the  country  are  subjected  to  a  greater  strain  than  they 
have  ever  yet  borne,  when  a  large  portion  of  its  efifective  labor  is  diverted  to  the 
same  sacred  duty,  and  all  the  productive  forces  of  the  Union  are  controlled  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  by  causes  more  pervading  and  subversive  in  their  effects 
than  any  which  could  possibly  arise  from  extraneous  sources,  it  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  gratification  that  we  are  blessed  with  the  amplest  returns  from  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman.  The  crops  of  hay  and  grain,  as  the  result  of  a  favovable 
season  and  a  broader  cultivation  of  latfd,  are  believed  especially  to  have  afforded 
abundant  and  timely  harvests.  Regarded  either  as  a  source  of  cheap  and  ample 
supply  for  a  vast  commissariat  with  the  least  possible  drain  upon  the  public  chest, 
of  cheap  and  plenary  subsistence  to  the  numerous  unemployed  and  dependent 
classes,  or  as  a  source  of  exports  and  employment  for  the  commercial  and  shipping 
interests,  the  bounty  of  our  land  is  at  the  present  time  a  subject  of  national  con- 
gratulation and  thankfulness. 

The  increasing  annual  products  of  agriculture  in  our  highly-favored  country, 
and  the  hay  and  grain  crops  in  particular,  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  the  close 
interdependence  and  connection  of  all  branches  of  the  national  industry.  The 
dependence  of  agricultvre  upon  the  results  of  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  the 
astonishing  progress  of  the  latter  within  the  last  half  century,  is  strongly  exempli- 
fied in  the  application  of  labor-saving  appliances,  which  become  still  more  valuable, 
in  emergencies  like  the  present,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The  saving 
effected  by  new  and  improved  implements  in  Oreat  Britain  within  a  doien  yeais 
preceding  1861  was  stated  by  a  competent  authority  to  be  not  less  than  one-half 
on  all  the  main  branches  of  farm  labor.  Our  own  progress  in  this  respect  is 
believed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  agricultural  people,  and 
to  be  in  advance  of  our  application  of  the  fruits  of  purely  scientific  research  in  the 
Improvement  of  agriculture.  In  nearly  every  department  of  rural  industry  mechan- 
ical power  has  wrought  a  revolution.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  country  has 
not  only  contrived  to  make  it  prepa4Phe  crop  for  market  and  to  sew  or  knit  the 
family  apparel  of  the  farmer,  but  to  rock  and  **  tend"  the  infant  as  well  as  to  rend 
from  the  embrace  of  earth  the  century- rooted  oak  which  our  fathers  were  forced 
to  leave  to  the  slow  eradication  of  time.  Whether  the  superior  agricultural  ad- 
vantages and  the  demand  for  improved  implements  and  machinery  in  the  United 
States  have  stimulated  the  facile  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics,  or  have  only  been 
seconded  by  its  ready  contribations  to  industry,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  The 
greatest  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill  in  its  application  to  agriculture  are  witneesed 
fai  the  inatnimeiita  adapted  to  the  tillage,  harvesting,  and  subsequent  handling  of 
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the  immense  grain  crops  of  the  country,  aiid  particularly  upon  the  western  prairies. 
Without  the  improvements  in  plows  and  other  implements  of  tillage  which  have 
been  mulliplied  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  are  now  apparently  about  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  steam  plow,  the  vast  wheat  and  com  crof^  of  those  fertile  plains  could 
not  probably  be  raised.  But  were  it  possible  to  produce  wheat  upon  the  scale 
that  tt  is  now  raised,  much  of  the  profit  and  not  a  little  of  the  product  would  be  lost 
were  the  farmer  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  slow  process  of  the  sickle,  the  cradle, 
and  the  handbrake  for  securiog  it  when  ripe.  The  reaping-machine,  the  harvester, 
and  machines  for  threshing,  winnowing  and  cleaning  his  wheat  for  the  market 
have  become  quite  indispensable  to  every  large  grain  grower.  The  commercial 
importance  of  the  wheat  crop  and  its  various  relations  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
and  foreign  supply,  to  markets,  the  means  of  transportation,  storage,  <fcc.,  make  it 
highly  important  that  the  producer  shall  have  the  means  of  putting  his  crop  in  the 
market  at  the  earliest  or  most  favorable  time  and  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Wheat — The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the 
year  1849  was  100,486,944  bushels.    The  quantity  grown  in  1859  was  171,183,- 
381  bushels,  an  increase  of  nearly  seventy  per  centum,  or  about  double  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  same  period.    Some  of  the  older  wheat  growing  States — 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Ohio— do  not  show  a  proportionate  in- 
crease, owing  to  the  destructive  agency  of  the  wheat  midge,  and  the  consequent 
unwillingness  of  farmers  to  subject  themselves  to  repeated  losses  from  this  cause. 
Fortunately,  the  midge  is  diminishing  where  it  was  formerly  most  destructive,  and 
wheat-growing  will  soon  be  resumed  in  many  localities  in  these  States  where  for 
a  time  it  was  almost  abandoned.    To  the  introduction  and  greaUy  extended  culti- 
vation of  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwestern  States,  is  the  country  mainly  indebted 
for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat  produced.    In  Illinois  this  crop  has  in- 
creased in  ten  years  from  9,414,677  bushels  to  24,169,600  bushels ;  in  Wisconsin, 
from  4,286,131  to  16,812,626  bushels  in  the  same  period.    In  many  cases  in 
these  States  the  quantity  grown  has  exceeded  the  means  of  ready  transportation^ 
or  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  has  therefore  been  too  great  to  be  profitable. 
There  appears  among  the  contributions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  a  statement  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  entomologist  for  that  useful  association,  re- 
lating to  depredatory  insects,  of  so  much  general  interest  as  to  claim  insertion  in 
this  report.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  import  that  this  association  have  introduced 
into  this  country  from  abroad  certain  parasites  which  Providence  has  created  to 
counteract  the  destructive  powers  of  aome^  these  depredators,  by  limiting  their 
efficiency  and  destroying  their  numbers.    We  have  heretofore  been  sufiering  from 
the  destructive  agency  of  some  of  these  enemies  to  the  grain  crop,  which  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad,  without  enjoying  the  influence  of  their  natural  enemies 
which  remained  at  home.    It  is  gratifying  to  realise  that  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  manifested  a  spirit  so  pUilanthropio  in  conception,  with 
the  prospect  of  resnita  so  important. 
Dr.  Fitch  remarks : 
**  The  grain  aphia  made  its  advent  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.    That  an  in* 
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sect  never  seen  before  and  not  known  to  be  present  in  our  conntrj  should  suddenly 
be  found  everj^  where  in  New  England,  and  most  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
profuse  numbers  in  every  gram  field  of  this  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  literally 
swarmiog  upon  and  smothering  the  crop  in  many  fields,  was  a  phenomenon  which 
probably  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  science.  How  it  was  possible  for  this 
insect  so  suidenly  to  become  thus  astonishingly  numerous  was  a  mystery  which 
seemed  to  most  persons  to  be  inexplio  *ble.  It  is  the  most  prolific  of  any  insect 
which  has  erer  been  observed*  I  find  it  commences  bearing  when  it  is  but  three 
days  old,  and  produces  four  young  daily.  Thus  the  descendants  of  a  single  aphis 
will  in  twenty  days  amount  to  upwards  of  two  millions,  each  day  increasing  their 
number  to  almost  double  what  they  were  the  day  before.  This  serves  to  account 
for  the  surprising  numbers  which  we  had  of  this  insect. 

**  The  aphis  was  everywhere  supposed  to  be  a  new  insect,  and  one  writer  went 
so  far  as  to  name  and  describe  it  scientifically,  in  full  confidence  that  the  world 
had  never  before  known  anything  like  it.  My  examinations,  however,  fully  assured 
me  that  it  was  identical  with  a  species  which  has  long  been  known  in  the  grun 
fields  of  Europe.  And  on  my  announcing  this,  the  erroneous  views  which  one 
and  another  were  adopting  were  speedily  abandoned. 

**  Our  best  Earopean  accounts  of  this  insect  are  yery  imperfect.  They  only 
speak  of  it  as  occurring  in  June  and  July,  whereas  I  find  it  is  present  on  the  grain 
the  whole  year  round.  And  when  the  grain  is  but  a  few  inches  high,  if  half  a 
dozen  of  these  insects  happen  to  locate  themselves  on  the  same  plant  they  suck 
out  its  juice  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plant  withers  and  dies. 

<<  As  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  male  of  this  species.  They  are  all 
females.  This  is  proved  by  placing  any  one  supposed  to  be  a  male  in  a  vial ; 
next  morning  two  or  three  young  lice  are  always  found  in  the  vial  with  it.  The 
general  habits  of  insects  of  this  kind  are  well  known.  The  aphis  on  the  apple 
tree  and  other  fruit  trees,  when  cold  weather  arrives,  give  birth  to  males.  The 
sexes  then  pair,  and  the  female  thereupon  deposits  eggs,  which  remain  through 
the  winter  to  start  these  insects  again  the  following  year.  I  had  supposed  it 
would  be  the  same  with  this  aphis  on  the  grsin.  I  thought,  when  autumn  arrived, 
I  should  meet  with  males  and  find  eggs  dropped  on  the  blades  of  the  grain.  But 
there  were  none.  The  females  and  their  young  continued  to  appear  on  the  grain 
till  the  end  of  the  season.  They  are  everywhere  on  the  grain  now,  buried  under 
the  snow,  ready  to  warm  into  life  and  activity  again  when  the  spring  opens.  And 
on  grain  growing  in  flower  pots,  on  which  I  am  keeping  these  insects  in  full  activity 
through  the  winter  to  notice  what  I  can  of  their  habits,  no  males  have  yet  ap- 
peared. When,  and  under  what  circumstances  this  sex  will  be  produced,  is  a 
most  curious  subject,  still  remaining  to  be  ascertained.  It  at  present  looks  as 
though  the  female  and  their  descendants  were  prolific  permanently,  without  any 
intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

"Last  summer  such  multitudes  of  parasites,  ladybugs,  and  other  destroyers  of 
this  aphis,  had  become  gathered  in  the  gr^in  fields  at  harvest  time  that  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  be  exterminated  by  them.    But  at  the  end  of  the  season  this 
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insect  appeared  as  common  on  the  yoong  rye  as  I  had  noticed  it  at  the  opening 
ci  spring.  The  present  indications,  therefore,  are  that  this  aphis  will  be  as  numer- 
ous on  the  grain  the  coming  summer  as  it  was  the  past,  if  the  season  proves  favor- 
able  to  its  increase* 

**  As  to  the  army  tw)f m,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  almost  a  century  it  had 
been  knoivn  that  in  this  country  was  a  kind  of  worm  whose  habit  it  was  to  sud- 
denly appear  in  particular  spots  in  such  immense  numbers  as  to  wholly  consume 
the  herbage  over  an  extent  frequently  of  several  miles,  and  then  abruptly  vanish, 
nothing  being  seen  of  it  afterwards.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
also  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  alarming  creatures  of  this  class  that  was 
known  to  be  in  our  world.  Yet,  what  kind  of  worm  this  was,  and  what  insect 
produced  it,  remained  wholly  unknown  down  to  the  present  day.  Appearing  here 
and  there  all  over  the  country  the  past  season,  this  army  worm  became  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest;  and  from  lUmois  on  the  one  hand,  and  Massachusetts  on 
the  other,  specimens  of  the  moths  bred  from  these  worms  were  sent  to  me  for 
information  as  to  what  the  name  of  this  insect  really  was. 

**  With  regard  to  the  tohsat  midg€^  I  would  observe  that  in  this  country  injurioua 
insects  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Europe,  occasioning  us  far  greater  losses 
than  are  there  experienced.  A  year  ago  I  received  from  France  a  vial  filled  with 
insects  as  they  were  promiscuously  gathered  by  the  net  in  the  wheat  fields  of  a 
district  where  the  midge  was  doing  much  injury.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  by 
gathering  the  insects  of  our  wheat  fields  here  in  the  same  manner,  it  would  furnish 
materials  for  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  the  wheat  insects  of  this  country  with 
those  of  Europe.  As  the  result  of  a  comparison  thus  made,  I  find  that  in  our 
wheat  fields  here  the  midge  formed  69  per  cent,  of  all  the  insects  cm  this  grain  the 
past  summer;  whilst  in  France,  the  preceding  summer,  only  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  insects  on  wheat  were  of  this  species.  In  France,  the  parasitic  destroyers  of 
the  midge  amounted  to  85  per  cent. ;  while,  in  this  country,  our  parasites  form 
only  10  per  cent.  And  after  the  full  investigation  of  the  subject  which  I  have 
now  made,  I  can  state  this  fact  with  confidence — toe  hav$  no  paragUu  in  this  eowUry 
ihd  dutfofy  the  toheai  nudge*  The  insect  so  common  on  wheat,  and  which  resem- 
bles the  European:  parantes  of  the  midge  so  closely  that,  in  the  New  York  Natural 
History,  it  is  described  as  being  one  of  that  species,  and  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Beports  it  is  confidently  set  down  as  another  of  them,  I  find  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wheat  midge,  but  is  the  parasite  of  an  ash  gray  bug  which  is  c<Hnmon  on 
grain  and  grass,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  this  bug,  and  thus  destroybg  them. 

**  I  stated  to  the  society,  a  year  since,  that  the  wheat  midge  had  wholly  vanished 
the  previous  summer;  not  one  of  its  larv»  could  I  find,  on  a  careful  search  over 
an  extensive  district  around  me.  Rut  the  past  season  this  insect  appeared  in  the 
wheat  again,  as  numerous  as  usual.  This  has  led  us  into  important  changes  in 
our  views  of  the  habits  of  this  insect  How  was  it  possible  for  it  to  utterly  disap- 
pear from  the  wheat  one  jear  and  be  back  in  it  in  swarms  the  next  year? 
Obviously  it  must  have  other  places  of  breeding  than  in  the  wheat  And,  there* 
fore,  if  no  wheat  was  grown  fai  this  country  for  a  few  years,  as  has  so  often  beea 
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pttfpoted,  it  would  not  store  and  kill  oat  thia  insect  The  insect  would  resort  to 
other  sttnatioDSt  and  would  sustain  itself  there,  returning  into  the  wheat  again  as 
numerous  as  before,  when  its  cultivation  was  recommenced.  And  what  could  it 
be  ihat  banished  this  insect  from  the  wheat  in  1860,  and  brought  it  back  again  in 
1861  ?  The  remarkable  difference  in  the  weather  of  these  two  years  furnishes  an 
answer  to  this  question*  When  the  midge  fly  came  out  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  June» 
1860,  the  weather  was  excesstvely  dry ;  in  1861  it  was  veiy  wet  and  showeiy. 
And  thus  we  learn  the  fact  that  these  flies  cannot  breathe  a  dry,  warm  atmos- 
phere ;  they  are  forced  to  retreat  to  places  where  the  air  is  damp  and  moist. 
When  the  uplands,  the  plowed  fields,  are  parched  with  drought,  the  midge  cannot 
abide  in  them ;  it  must  go  to  the  lowlands  along  the  margins  of  streams,  where  it 
must  remain  so  long  as  the  drought  continues.  Here  it  must  lay  its  eggs  and  rear 
its  young,  depositing  them,  probably,  in  the  grass  growing  in  these  situations. 
And  hence  we  also  learn  that  if  the  last  half  of  June  is  unusually  dry,  our  wheat 
that  year  will  escape  injury  from  the  midge;  but  if  the  last  haUf  of  June  is  yery 
wet  and  showery,  this  crop  will  be  severely  dcTastated/' 

Indian  corn— This  crop  in  1849  was  592,071,104  bushels;  in  1869  it  was 
850,461,707  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  forty  per  cent  In  a 
majority  of  the  States  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  crop  ;  it  is  less  liable 
to  failure  than  any  other,  and  is  applied  to  so  great  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 
No  important  changes  have  been  made  either  in  the  varieties  cultivated  or  m  the 
modes  of  cultivation,  except  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  animal  for  human  labor. 

CoUon, — The  rapidity  with  which  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  increased  in  the 
United  States  is  truly  wonderful.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
annual  exportation  was  less  than  6,000  bales;  in  1849  the  quantity  grown  had 
reached  2,445,793  bales  of  ginned  cotton  of  400  pounds  each;  m  1859  it  had 
further  increased  to  5,196,944  bales,  or  more  than  110  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
The  whole  crop  is  the  product  of  thirteen  States,  but  is  chiefly  obtamed  from 
eight  of  them.  Immense  as  is  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced,  the  demand  is 
equal  to  the  supply.  Prior  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  such  vast  quantities  in 
the  more  southern  States,  it  was  extensively  cultivated  for  domestic  purposes  in 
Horth  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  southern  Illinois,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  its  cultivation  may  be  reestablished  in  some  of  these  States  with 
profit  to  the  producer  and  advantage  to  the  consumer. 

I>airy  productt.^lhe  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  the  census  year  1 859-^60 
is  set  down  at  460,509,854  pounds,  which  is  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  on  the 
product  of  1849-'50.  The  amount  of  cheese  returned  is  105,875,135  pounds,  or 
339,242  pounds  more  than  the  product  of  1849-*50.  Cheese  is  especially  rich  in 
flesh-forming  constituents,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  highly  nutritious  article 
of  diet,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  laboring  man,  and  capable  of  doing  more 
to  repair  the  waste  of  muscular  exertion  than  many  times  its  weight  of  butter  or  of 
£at  meat  Still  it  appears  that  cheese  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  daily  food  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country,  as  it  does  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
Were  it  produced  more  abundantlyi  and  sold  at  a  lower  price,  it  is  probable  that 
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an  article  of  food  so  eonyenient  and  economioal  would  be  more  fully  used.  The 
eheese  exported  from  the  United  States  to  other  countries  is  about  16,000,000 
pounds  annually.  In  fact,  were  cheese-making  as  well  understood  in  our  country 
generally  as  it  is  in  Europe,  the  demand  would  be  greatly  increased.  It  Is  beliered 
that  our  people  suffer  immensely  by  not  thoroughly  understandmg  the  most  ap- 
proved processes  of  cheese-making.  Gomparatirely  little  of  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity produced  can  be  termed  a  first  rate  article.  While  many  of  our  most  enter- 
prising dairymen  supply  an  article  creditable  to  the  country,  in  Europe  what  is 
termed  American  cheese  is  not  purchased  with  that  confidence  with  which  we 
receive  theirs,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  processes  have  not  reached  that  perfec- 
tion which  alone  contributes  to  uniformity  of  excellence  and  distinctiveness  of 
character. 

When  this  point  is  attained  a  taste  is  cultivated,  and  increasing  demand  follows, 
and  profits  enlarge.  An  article  so  nutritious  and  easy  of  transportation  should 
form  some  portion  of  our  army  rations. 

J)omesiie  animals. — The  tables  of  agriculture  will  show  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  live  stock  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  returns  of  animals  employed  in 
agriculture  and  possessed  by  farmers,  we  have  prepared  a  table  from  the  returns 
of  the  census-takers  which  represent  an  estimate  of  the  different  varieties  of  live 
stock  which,  being  owned  by  persons  not  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  were 
not  included  in  the  agricultural  schedule.  These  returns  we  believe  entitled  to 
confidence,  and  they  swell  considerably  the  numbers  contained  in  the  official 
statements.  As  all  live  stock  thus  circumstanced  was  omitted  In  the  previous 
census,  we  have,  in  all  our  comparisons  and  calculations,  ignored  it,  because, 
being  omitted  in  previous  censuses,  its  introduction  into  the  figures  at  this  time 
would  interfere  with  the  apparent  rate  of  increase. 

The  horses  included  in  the  table  referred  to  comprise  carriage,  team  and  other 
horses  which  were  previously,  and  in  this  census,  omitted,  but  which  will  be  seen 
to  make  a  vast  increase  to  the  number  returned  in  the  agricultural  schedule.  The 
addition  to  all  varieties  of  live  stock  thus  made  to  appear,  and  which  exists,  is  a 
matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

Value  of  animals. slaughtered, — The  value  of  slaughtered  animals  for  1849  was 
9111,703,142,  in  1869  it  had  reached  9212,871,663,  the  largest  part  of  the  in- 
crease being  in  the  western  States.  The  manufocturers  of  soap,  candles,  leather, 
glue,  bone-black  and  others  depending  on  this  source  for  their  material  have  re- 
ceived a  proportionate  development. 

Sheep  andwooL — The  number  of  sheep  relumed  by  the  census  of  1860  was 
21,723,220,  and  the  amount  of  wool  62,616,969  pounds.  In  1860  the  number 
of  sheep  returned  was  23,817,766,  and  the  amount  of  wool  60,611,343  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  sheep  above  mentioned,  as  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus, the  assistant  marshals  reported  1,606»810  as  their  estimate  of  the  number  of 
sheep  not  included  because  owned  by  others  than  farmers,  so  that  the  entire  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  may  safely  be  placed 
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at  62,017, 153»  and  a  proportionate  amonnt  may  be  added  ivith  propriety  to  tU 
dip  of  wool  for  the  same  period. 

While  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  increased  bnt  1,694,636  between  1860 
and  1860,  the  imports  of  wool  and  woollens  daring  that  period  were  as  follows : 


Tear. 

til 

ill 

Tear. 

Value  of  imports 
of  nnmanu 
turtd  Wool. 

lit 

1850 

$1,681,691 
3.833.157 
1,930  711 
2  669,718 
2  822.185 
2,072,139 

$17,151,509 
19,507,309 
17,573,964 
27.621,911 
32,38:^,594 
24,404,149 

1856 

$1 ,665.064 
2,125.744 
4  022,635 
4,444  1^54 
4,842,152 

$31,961,793 
31,286,118 

1851 

1857 

1852 

1858 

26,4^6,091 

la'iS 

Ui59 

33  521.956 

1854 

I860 

37,937,190 

1665... 

The  aggregate  exports  of  domestic  wool  during  the  whole  of  the  same  period 
only  reached  the  value  of  91,562,502 ;  and  there  were  no  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  of  wool. 

The  average  price  pf  fine  wool  in  one  of  our  principal  wool  markets  (Boston) 
for  the  last  thirty  five  years  has  been  60^^!^  cents  per  pound ;  of  medium,  42^% 
cents;  of  coarse,  35^  cents.'  The  consumption  of  mutton  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  supply  now  as  rarely  exceeds  the  demand  as  with  any  other  meat,  and  the 
best  qualities  out-sell  beef  in  our  markets. 

No  country  is  better  adapted  by  natural,  and,  on  the  whole^  by  artificial^  con- 
ditions to  the  production  of  wool  than  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  be  con- 
ceded that  Australia  and  South  America  contain  the  only  very  extensive  regions 
of  the  earth  now  capable  of  competing  with  equal  areas  of  our  country  in  this 
production.  That  narrow  rim  of  vegetation  which  encloses  the  vast  inland 
deserts  of  Australia  presents  not  a  circumstance  of  superiority,  for  this  object, 
over  the  immense  natural  pastures  of  our  western  and  southwestern  States  and 
Tenitories,  and  it  is  manifestly  inferior  to  them  in  important  conditions.  Portions 
of  it  are  destitute  of  running  streams  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  it  is  subject  to 
the  periodical  recurrence  of  droughts,  which  in  some  cases  have  extended  through 
years,  drying  up  all  minor  vegetation,  and  proving  most  destructive  to  flocks  and 
herds.  The  government  price  of  lands  is  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  Its 
distance  from  its  wool  market  equals  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
Yet  its  exports  of  wool  rose  between  1810  and  1850  from  167  pounds  to  40,000^- 
000  pounds  i  South  America  is  also  becoming  an  extensive  producer  and  exporter 
of  this  staple.  Here,  too,  no  natural  conditions  of  superiority  over  those  of  the 
United  States  present  tl^gpselves,  while  there  are  political  and  moral  ones  which 
undeniably  are  hostile  to  the  security  and  permanence  of  so  exposed  a  branch  of 
jadoBtry. 
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"Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  the  ofaeap  prodttelion  of  wool,  the  experienea 
of  the  most  advanced  agrioultaral  nations,  like  England,  Gteruany,  and  Fraiioe» 
goes  to  show  that  sheep  are  a  necessity  of  a  good  general  system  of  husbandry 
on  even  the  highest  priced  lands  and  amidst  the  densest  population.  They  afford 
as  much  food  to  man,  in  pToportion  to  their  own  consumption,  as  any  other 
domestic  animals.  They  are  believed  to  return  more  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil. 
In  addition  to  these  things,  they  alone  furnish  wool.  England  proper  has  about 
five  hundred  and  ninety  sheep  to  the  square  mile.  The  United  States  proper 
(exclusive  of  Territories)  have  about  forty-eight  to  the  square  mile. 

Our  people  have  not  lacked  the  necessary  breeds  to  embark  vigorously  and 
advantageously  in  every  department  of  sheep  husbandry.  In  fine-wool  varietiea 
we  have  selections  from  the  best  flocks  of  Germany.  In  varieties  ranging  from 
fine  to  medium  we  hare  the  American  merino,  yielding  fifty  per  centum  more 
wool  than  his  Spanish  ancestor,  without  a  deterioration  in  its  quality.  In  coarse 
varieties,  we  have  the  choicest  mutton-breeds  of  England,  and  also  hardy  and 
productive  sub-varieties  between  these  and  what  are  termed  our  native  sheep. 
Ko  country  has  ever  been  so  liberal  in  importing  the  most  highly-esteemed 
foreign  breeds  of  sheep,  and  none  has  been  more  successful  in  acclimating  thenu 
Some  have  been  greatly  improved  among  us,  and  none,  it  is  believed,  have 
degenerated  where  the  systems  adapted  to  their  culture  have  been  found  profitable. 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  facts,  it  would  seem  most  anomalous  that  a  peopb 
so  intelligent  and  enterprising  as  our  own  should  have  advanced  so  slowly  in  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  industry,  should  have  consented  so  long 
and  so  largely  to  import  a  prime  necessary  of  life  which  they  could  actually  produoe 
and  market  at  a  less  cost  than  the  exporter. 

American  wool-growers  attribute  this  state  of  things  mainly  to  two  causes : 
tariff  regulations,  which  give  protection  to  the  woolen  manufacturer  and  not  to  the 
jHToducer,  and  to  the  unsteadiness  which  has  marked  our  tariff  policies.  Though 
the  monetary  state  of  the  country  and  other  incidental  causes  have  undoubtedly 
oontributed  their  influences,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  comparison  of  wool  prioes 
under  the .  different  tariffs  gives  color  to  the  first  conclusion,  because,  contrary 
to  all  the  earlier  anticipations  of  the  growers,  they  show  that  there  has  been  no 
coincidence  whatever  between  high  and  low  wool  prices  and  what  are  termed  high 
and  low  tariffs,  but  quite  as  often  precisely  the  reverse.  If  the  above  position  of 
the  producer  is  well  taken— if  he  is  not  equally  protected  with  the  manufacturer 
— it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  complaint  to  say  that  he  needs  no  protection 
because  he  can  already  produce  the  staple  as  cheaply  as  his  foreign  competitor. 
The  ordinary  wool-growers  of  the  United  States  can  no  more  live  as  he  now 
lives,  on  the  same  profits  which  content  the  wealthy  Anglo- Australian  or  South 
American  grower,  than  can  our  ordinary  manufacturers  live  as  they  now  live 
on  the  profits  which  content  the  manufacturers  of  Europe.  Much  the  greater 
number  of  our  producers  are  comparatively  small  land-holders  and  capitalists,  yet 
they  have  the  duties  of  intelligent  freemen  to  discharge  and  the  expenses  of  liberal 
members  of  society  to  incur.    Theur  expenditures  in  directions  which  tend  to 
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ooniftnrt  and  Belf-respect,  and  which  promote  ciTilisatioii  and  the  piiblio  iiitf  resti , 
are  ten  tunes  greater  than  those  of  pers<ms  of  the  sane  wealth  in  the  foreign 
eonntries  from  which  the  oorapetifeion  conies.  Is  not  onr  goyemment  as  much 
bound,  both  by  jnstiee  and  expediency,  to  assist  this  class  of  men  to  preserve  their 
respectable  sftatns  as  to  render  like  assistanee  to  any  other  class  ?  Is  the  prodaction 
of  a  great  staple  of  less  consequence  to  our  country  than  its  manufacture  ? 

It  is  complained  that  the  rapid  and  almost  radical  changes  which  hare  taken 
place  in  our  tarifif  legislation,  now  stimulating  both  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
of  wool  beyond  the  boundaries  of  prudence,  and  now  suddenly  withdrawing 
much  of  the  protection  on  which  their  anticipations  and  arrangements  for  the 
future  were  founded,  have  necessarily  led  to  ruhious  disappointments,  and  finally 
impaired  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  safety  of  mrestments  in  a 
husbandry  subject  to  such  interferences. 

The  present  would  seem  an  auspicious  period  to  establish  permanent  policies 
in  these  particulars.  One  of  the  principal  causes  which  has  rendered  it  diifioutt 
to  estimate  the  public  receipts  in  advance — the  fluctuations  between  large  and 
small  sales  of  the  public  lands— is  now  probably  removed.  These  sales,  always 
advancing  at  the  same  time  with  imports  and  duties,  that  is,  in  periods  of  pecuniary 
inflation,  were  sometimes  sufficient  at  such  periods,  w.th  the  aid  of  only  a  moderate 
tariff,  to  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  large  surpluses  of  revenue.  These  produced 
clamorous  and  successful  calls  for  a  reduction  of  duties.  But  in  periods  of 
pecuniary  depression  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  fell  off;  the  reduced  tariff 
was  found  insufficient  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  and  another  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  became  necessary. 

While  it  is  not  probable  that  surplus  revenues  will  accrue,  from  any  cause,  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  wool-growers  of  our 
country  ask  for  no  extreme  or  disproportioned  legislation  in  their  behalf.  They 
only  ask  that  in  establishing  a  system  of  revenue  adequate  to  the  public  wants,  the 
interest  they  represent  receive  a  share  of  protection  fairly  proportioned  to  its 
importance  and  requirements.  If  this  is  accorded,  and  the  policy  established  is 
allowed  to  acquhre  a  permanent  character,  it  is  not  doubted  by  our  agriculturists 
that  this  important  branch  of  industry  will  rapidly  attain  a  development  which 
will  no  longer  leave  us  tributary  to  foreign  nations  for  one  of  the  most  important 
necessaries  oi  life. 

In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  American  publications  devoted  to  sheep 
husbandry  which  have  appeared,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  refer  to  a  valuable  repertory 
of  useful  information,  being  a  treatise  on  fine*  wool  sheep  husbandry,  by  Henry 
8  Randall,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  read  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  February  12,  1862.     127  pages,  8vo. 

Svpar  and  mo/a««ef.— Notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  sugar  and 
molasses  produced  in  the  United  States,  a  large  amount  is  obtained  ftom  abroad. 
The  sum  paid  for  iinported  sugars,  in  186^,  exceed^  $31,000^000,  and  in  the 
same  season  S0,00O,0U0  of  gallons  of  molasses  were  imported* 
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The  rapidly  increasiiig  enltnre  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  is  sopplying  a  great 
want.  The  introduotion  of  suoh  a  crop  to  the  notice  of  the  American  fanner  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  past  decade.  While,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  seems  to  attend  the  manufactare  of  sugar 
from  this  plant,  it  has  proved  its  yalo^  as  rery  productive  in  syrup  or  molasses. 
Tne  plants  introduced  into  this  country  are  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  vary 
considerably  in  character.  They  are  liable  to  hybridisation  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  broom  com,  and  much  care  is  required  to  preserve  the  rarieties  distinct. 
S>  far  as  we  hare  information,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  has  been  the 
most  successful  cultivator  of  the  imphee,  and  his  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
much  success.  While,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  disappointments  which  have 
been  experienced  in  Europe  and  thie  country  as  to  results,  we  would  not  recommend 
a  heedless  expenditure  of  time  and  means  in  the  culture  of  the  imphee,  we  are 
sufficiently  confident  in  its  value,  under  many  circumstances,  as  to  hope  that 
farmers  generally  of  the  North  and  West  will  devote  Kome  attention  to  the  culture 
of  the  plant,  and  fairly  test  its  utility  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

The  product  of  cane  sugar,  as  returned  by  the  Seventh  Census,  was  237,  ISS 
hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each;  in  1869  it  was  302,^05  hogsheads.  The 
product  of  molasses  for  the  former  year  was  12,700,991  gallons;  for  the  latter 
16,337,080  gallons.  From  the  sorghum  and  imphee,  7,236,026  gallons  of  molasses 
were  made  in  1869. 

The  amount  of  maple  sugar  made  in  1860  was  34,263,436  pounds ;  in  1860  the 
product  was  38,863,884  pounds.  This  increase  is  not  large,  but  sufficient  to  afford 
gratifying  evidence  that  our  beautiful  maple  grovts  and  forests  are  not  becoming 
extinct,  while  many  are  preserved  with  commendable  care.  We  wish  it  could, 
with  truth,  be  added  that  the  cultivation  of  this  noble  tree  was  extending  in  a  ratio 
equal  that  whereb  the  old  trees  in  the  forest  are  diminishing  under  bad  treatment 
and  the  demands  for  new  land  for  tillage.  The  landholder  who  appropriates 
a  few  rods  of  land  to  the  preservation  or  cultivation  of  the  sugar  trees  not  only 
increases  the  value  of  his  estate  but  confers  a  benefit  upon  future  generations* 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  crop,  in  1849,  amounted  to  199,762,666  pounds,  lieing 
a  decrease  of  more  than  19,000,000  pounds  according  to  the  previous  census;  in 
1869  it  reached  429,390,771  pounds. 

To  the  production  of  this  amount  every  State  and  Territory  contributed, 
although  Virginia  and  Kentucky  furnished  much  more  than  any  other.  It  would 
seem  sui  prising  that  a  crop  which  is  said  to  impoverish  the  soil  more  than  any 
other,  and  to  injure  to  come  extent  every  one  who  uses  it,  should  be  found  so 
desirable  as  to  increase  106  per  cent,  in  ten  years ;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  a 
ready  market  with  remunerative  prices.  Several  of  the  northern  States  present  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  production  of  this  article.  Among  these,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  exhibit  both  the  largest 
product  and  the  greatest  increase.  Ohio  raised,  in  1 859,  over  26^  million  pounds, 
and  New  York  increased  her  production  from  83,189  pounds  to  6,764,682  pounds; 
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MastachusetU  from  133,246  to  9,233,198,  and  Oonnectioat  from  1,267,624  to 
6,000,133  pounds.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  other  of 
the  more  Bouthem  Stitea  show  a  greatly  augmented  growth  of  the  staple. 

There  has  been  a  commeosurate  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  snuflf,  cigars, 
and  other  ultimate  products  of  the  tobacco  crop,  while  the  consumption  of  the 
article  in  various  forms  doubtless  keeps  pace  with  the  production. 

Wine. — The  returns  upon  the  subject  of  wine*making  show  a  very  large  increase 
in  an  article  which  promises  to  become  one  of  great  commercial  value.  The  wine 
culture  has  increased  in  a  considerable  number  of  States,  but  more  particularly  in 
Ohio,  California,  and  Kentucky.  The  quantity  of  domestic  wine  was  increased 
fsom  221,249  gallons  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  1860,  to  1,860,008 
gallons  in  twenty-two  States  in  1860,  or  at  the  rate  of  740  per  cent  Of  this 
quantity  the  three  States  above  named  made  nearly  one  million  gallons,  and  Ohio 
alone  more  than  half  a  million  gallons.  The  return  was  probably  far  short  of  the 
real  amount. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  asd  the  manufocture  of  wine  are  rapidly  increasing. 
So  soon  as  cultivatoni  become  assured  that  they  possess  varieties  of  the  grape 
of  sufficiently  good  quality,  thoroughly  hardy  and  adapted  to  our  climate,  the 
development  of  this  form  of  industry  is  likely  to  be  still  more  rapid.  More  than 
94,000.000  was  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  1869  for  imported  wines ; 
the  amount  paid  by  consumers  for  a  factitious  home-made  article  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  ascertain.  A  good  native  wine  may  and  should  at  once  take  the 
place  of  the  spurious  article,  and  in  a  few  years  of  a  large  part  of  the  imported. 
This  is  the  more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  which  so  seriously  affects 
the  vineyards  of  "Europe  greatly  diminishes  the  quantity  and  increases  the 
price  of  good  wine,  and  at  the  same  time  tempts  producers  there  to  practice 
extensive  adulterations.  Nothmg  will  effect  a  substantial  temperance  reform  so 
certainly  and  speedily  as  the  production  of  good  wines  in  such  quantity  as  to  place 
them  within  the  means  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  every  man  who  plants 
a  vine  will  be  a  useful  cooperator  in  the  beneficent  work  of  relieving  the  country 
from  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  the  substitution  of  a  healthy  beverage  for  the 
various  forms  of  poisons  which  take  the  name  of  spirits  and  concentrate  and  diffuse 
misery  over  the  land. 

Bay  and  dover. — The  hay  crop  of  1849  was  13,838,642  tons;  in  1869  the 
quantity  reported  is  19,129,128  tons.  This  increase  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
inerease  of  live  stock  in  the  country ;  but  it  appears  that,  with  better  farming, 
more  roots  and  cut  straw  and  other  rough  fodder  are  used,  and  therefore  less  hay 
is  required.  Without  adding  to  the  present  extent  of  meadow  lands,  the  hay  crop 
might  probably  be  greatly  increased  by  the  careful  introduction  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  grass. 

The  quantity  of  elover-seed  grown  in  1849  was  468,978  bushels;  in  1869  Om 
amount  was'929,010  bushels.  This  increase  is  important  not  only  in  a  eommei^ 
eial  point  of  view,  but  still  more  so  as  indioative  of  improvement  in  our  agricultu- 
ral system. 
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Orchard  produdt. — These  eontist  prineipaUy  of  apples  and  paaohea,  dried  and 
undried.  Their  yalue  in  1849  was  #7,729,186 ;  in  1869  it  had  reached  919,769,- 
361.  This  large  increase  is  prinoipaUy  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  introdacUon  and  cnlttTation  of  improTed  varieties 
of  fmit,  and  to  processes  for  the  presenration  of  fmits  by  artificial  means,  which 
now  occupy  a  great  amount  of  capital.  The  pear,  which  for  several  years  was 
almost  lelt  out  of  general  cultivation  on  account  of  what  was  termed  the  "blight," 
has  of  late  been  less  affected  by  this  injury  than  formerly,  and  b  now  extending 
rapidly  in  public  estimation,  being  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  delicioiis 
and  profitaUe  of  fruits. 

Silk.'-'lhe  production  of  raw  silk  In  the  United  States  still  remains  inconsider* 
abie  in  comparison  with  what  was  at  one  time  expected.  It  has,  however,  been 
demonstrated  that  many  parts  of  the  country  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  ef 
the  mulberry,  and  that  the  production  of  silk  is  profitable.  Were  silk-raising 
pursued  steadily  wherever  the  climate  is  suitable,  very  profitable  employment 
would  be  afforded  to  thousands  of  persons,  especially  females,  who  are  now  almost 
without  such  employment  during  a  considerable  port'on  of  their  time.  The  best 
way  to  make  siik-growiog  profitable  to  individuals  and  the  country,  is  to  encourage 
its  production  in  small  quantities  by  many  fJBanilies,  rather  than  for  a  few  persons 
to  undertake  its  pn^duction  on  a  large  scale ;  at  least,  such  is  the  lesson  taught  by 
all  silk- producing  countries.  By  such  means  the  cost  would  prove  trifling,  but  the 
aggregate  product  would  be  immense.  The  value  of  silks  of  all  kinds  imported 
in  the  year  ending  June,  1860,  exceeded  #93,000,000. 

Improvemenii.-^l^o  better  evidence  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  need  be  adduced  than  the  great  amount  of  animal  forces  employed 
to  assist  the  labor  of  man.  The  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  engaged  in 
agricultural  labor  is  probably  greater  than  the  number  of  men,  a  proportion  that 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  country.  All  of  this  animal  force  is,  of  coarse,  made 
available  through  some  form  of  machinery.  Since  the  preceding  census  the  use 
of  the  reaper  and  mower  has  become  not  merely  general,  but  almost  universal. 
Some  of  the  most  important  crops  are  now  seeded,  cultivated,  gathered,  and  pre- 
pared for  use  or  market  with  little  or  no  labor  from  man  except  where  he  la  aided 
by  mechanical  appliances  and  animal  force.  The  employment  of  steam  in  agri- 
cultural  operations  is  much  less  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, but  is  gradually  increasing. 

Draifdng, — This  important  improvemoit  has  made  great  progress  in  the  estima- 
tion and  practice  of  our  farmers.  Tfle  iactoriea  have  been  established  exteaaively 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  conaequentiy  the  material  for  making  penna* 
nent  drains  is  much  cheapened. 

Should  the  next  ten  years  witness  an  equal  advance  in  thb  dureotion,  under- 
draining  will  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  tndispensable  operations  of  diefana, 
and  its  benefits  will  soon  be  fully  naliaed. 

Underground  draining  involves  an  amomt  of  wealth  not  yet  appreciated^  ihon^ 
rapidly  becoming  realised  by  the  American  farmer.    It  is  an  undoubted  fiwt  tbat 
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the  most  prodaotiTe  portions  of  our  bnns,  and  which  are  fertile  in  foTers.  He 
neglected  and  worse  than  useless  for  the  want  of  knowledge  or  the  absence  of 
enterprise.  An  assistant  marshal  in  the  State  of  New  York  made  report  of  one 
farmer  near  CteneTa,  who  has  laid  on  a  moderate-sised  turn  some  fifiy  miles  of 
tilesy  and  acquired  wealth  as  the  result.  A  single  year's  crop  from  land  before 
useless  has  sometimes  paid  all  the  expense  of  the  improvement,  and  the  drains 
made  twenty  years  since  are  as  efficient  as  when  first  constructed.  For  health 
and  wealth  nothing  contributes  more*  where  circumstances  admit  of  it— and  where 
do  they  not»  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ? — ^than  underground  draioage.  An  im- 
plement of  great  value  has  recently  been  patented,  which  opens  and  covers  a 
furrow  of  considerable  depth,  and  lays  at  the  same  time  pipe  for  introducing  or 
carrying  off  water. 

IrrigaiUm. — This  is  already  found  to  be  necessary  or  highly  beneficial  in  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oalifornia,  and  is  there  extensively  practiced.  To  systematic 
irrigation  we  may  look  for  covering  with  luxuriant  vegetation  millions  of  acres 
now  commonly  regarded  as  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  to 
prove  remunerative  in  many  of  the  older  States  where  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Frogr$98  of  invetUian  in  ihrHhing  instrumenU. — As  next  in  point  of  importance 
to  the  production  of  grain  consists  the  facility  for  its  early  and  economical  prepa- 
ration for  market,  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  tending  to  this  end 
cannot  be  overestimated ;  and  as  the  progress  whereby  perfection  is  attained  in 
any  improvement  so  valuable  as  that  which  has,  through  a  long  process  of  years, 
attended  the  construction  of  threshing  implements,  is  interesting  to  the  political 
economist  as  well  as  the  fanner  and  statesman,  we  have  endeavored  to  group 
together  all  the  essential  facts  connected  with  their  history.  The  plow,  hay  and 
grain  cutters,  and  some  other  implements  of  husbandry,  have  attained  to  such 
peifection  within  a  short  period,  and  their  history  is  so  generally  l^nown  to  the 
present  generation,  that  special  allasion  to  them  may  with  propriety  be  deferrtd 
to  a  future  period. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  patents  granted  in  the  United  States  for  thresh- 
ing-machines, exclusive  of  a  considerable  number  for  threshing  clover,  and  those 
combining  threshing  apparatus  with  cider  or  grist  mills,  straw-cutters,  Ac,  was 
three  hundred  and  fl/tif'/mir — a  laiger  number  than  had  been  given  for  any  other 
instrument  or  process,  except  the  plow  and  the  water-wheeL  . 

Some  kind  of  mechanical  means  for  separating  grain  from  the  ear  appears  to 
have  been  early  contrived.  A  complete  history  of  the  successive  changes  m  the 
means  and  instruments  for  effecting  this  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  chap- 
ter  in  the  record  of  the  world's  progress.  Such  a  retrospect,  could  it  be  made, 
would  diow  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  methods  adopted  throughout  the 
world  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  woold  show  that,  until  within  a  recent 
period,  mankind  has  been  altogether  unsaoeessful  in  originating  or  transmitting 
any  essential  improvement  upon  the  most  ancient  plan  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

The  primitive  mode  of  *'  treading put  the  com'*  upon  a  smooth  circular  *'  thresh- 
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iiig  floor''  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  nnmnzsled  ox,  or  other  animda, 
has  preyailed  among  eastern  nations  from  remote  antiquity.    This  triturating  pro- 
cess, however,  appears  from  very  early  timet  to  have  been  facilitated  by  certain 
instruments.   Thus,  **  tfareshirg  instruments  of  iron"  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Amos ;  and  "  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth/'  at  a  later  period, 
by  Isaiah.    Smaller  grains,  havipg  a  less  adhesive  envelope,  appear  to  have  been 
separated  by  implements  analogous  to  the  flail,  as  elsewhere  mentioned  by  the 
same  prophet :  **  For  the  fitches  are  not  thteshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  the  cummin ;  but  the  fitches  are  beaten 
out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.'*    Cummin  is  threshed  by  the  sam« 
mode  in  Malta  at  the  present  day,  and  in  Syria  may  still  be  seen  in  common  use 
the  representative  of  the  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  with  teeth.    It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  thick  plank  or  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  and  having  inserted  upon  its 
under  surface  pieces  of  stone,  flint,  or  iron,  projecting  from  three-quarters  to  half 
an  inch,  by  which  the  ears  of  com  are  torn  asunder.    Its  more  ancient  form 
among  the  Hebrews  was  frequently  that  of  a  square  frame  with  rollers,  encircled 
by  three  tings  or  wheels  serrated  in  the  manner  of  a  saw.    It  sometimes  resem« 
bled  in  form  a  cart,  by  which  name  it  is  called  in  the  passage  quoted.    The 
thre&hiog  floor  of  h  vel,  hard-rolled  earth  was  sometimes  covered  so  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  laborers  during  harvest;  as  that  of  the  wealthy  Eobse,  which  has 
furnished  so  interesting  an  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  and 
customs.    It  was  usually  constructed  upon  an  elevation  exposed  to  currents  of 
wind,  to  carry  off  the  chaff;  as  that  of  Oman,  the  Jebusite,  occupied  the  rocky 
eminence  of  Mount  Moriah,  and,  with  the  threshing  instmments  and  oxen,  was 
purchased  by  David,  to  be  forever  honored  as  the  site  of  the  holy  temple.    He- 
aiod,  who  soon  after  wedded  the  muse  to  agriculture,  directs  the  threshing  floor 
to  be  so  placed : 

"  Smooth  be  the  level  floor  on  gusty  ground. 
Where  winnowing  gales  may  sweep  in  eddies  round." 

That  the  threshing  instruments  employed  had  great  mechanical  effect  upon  ths 
•heaves  over  which  they  were  drawn  may  be  inferred  from  their  frequent  use  in 
the  imagery  of  the  prophets  as  descriptive  of  violence  and  ruin.  The  tribulOf  as 
the  same  implement  was  called  by  the  Romans,  has  furnished  our  language  with 
a  synonym  for  the  worst  forms  of  affliction. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  flail  was  first  introduced.  But  it  was  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Romans,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  amoFg  most  nations  of  modem  Europe,  for  several  centuries  superseded 
nearly  every  other  implement.  This  highly  efficient  but  tedious  and  laborious 
instrument  still  holds  its  place  upon  small  farms,  and  for  certain  kinds  of  crops 
upon  large  ones,  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  There  are  few,  whose  piivUegs 
it  is  to  have  been  born  in  the  country,  who  are  not  familiar  with  an  article  pleas- 
antly associated  with  the  rural  literature  and  experience  of  ancient  and  modem 
times. 
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.  The  earliest  attempt  on  record  to  prodaee  an  implement  of  the  charaoter  of  the 
modern  threshiog-maohioe  was  made  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  oentary. 

The  genius  of  mechanics  appears  aboat  that  time  to  ha^e  suddenly  invad^td  the 
domain  of  roral  economy.  The  horse-hoe,  the  driUploWt  and  many  other  7al« 
uable  contributions,  were  made  by  it  to  the  labor  OJ  the  farm  and  the  fireside.  In 
place  of  the  spinniog-wheel  and  distaff,  it  supplied  the  spinning  mill  and  the 
jenney.  The  threshing  floor  of  clay,  the  trampling  of  oxen,  and  the  flail  of  the 
thresher — 

"  Sweating  over  his  breid 
Before  he  eaU  i( ;  the  primfd  eurse ; 
But  softened  into  meroy,  made  the  pledge 
Of  eheerfnl  days  and  nighta  without  a  groan"^ 

it  sought  to  replace  by  the  threshing-machine.  For  the  dash  of  the  wa(er*wheel 
and  the  moil  of  men  and  brutes  it  substituted  the  Briarean  arms  and  tireless 
^^gy  of  the  steam-engine.  These  and  a  thousand  other  substitutions  in  agri- 
cultural and  general  mechanics,  if  less  picturesque  than  the  objects  they  have 
supplanted,  have  made  ample  amends  by  their  pre-eminent  service  to  mankind ; 
and  if  mowing,  reaping,  and  threshing  machines  shall  ever  have  iheir  protean 
forms  ariested  and  fixed  in  a  definite  and  recogoisable  shape,  they  may  io  time 
gather  about  them  as  many  agreeable  associations  as  their  earlier  and  simple 
representatives — the  scythe,  the  sickle,  and  the  flail. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  the  fitst  specific  mention  of  the  production  of 
artificial  light  from  coal  gas  was  made  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  in  an  his- 
torical account  of  Virginia,  given  to  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Clayton^  of  Yorkshire,  so  the  earliest  proposition  on  record,  probably,  to 
apply  machinery,  and  perhaps  water*power,  to  the  threshiog  of  grain,  oconrs  in  a 
work  upon  that  colony  of  still  earlier  date.  It  is  found  in  a  tract  published  in 
London  in  1653,  by  Ed.  Williams.  He  urges  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  tie  plan 
of  colonization  in  that  quarter,  and  states,  among  othtr  reasons,  Uiat  it  would 
stimulate  the  invention  of  labor-saving  engines,  which  were  necessary  to  hi^- 
peopled  plantations,  but  were  regarded  as  aggressive  monopolisers  of  labor  in 
over-populous  countries.  He  gives  an  "  explication  of  the  sawmill,  an  engine 
wherewith,  by  torce  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed." 
This  mechanism  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  Virginia,  and  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  saying  that  the  artificer  might  *' easily  convert  the  same  to  an  iostro- 
ment  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  htmp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  usee." 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  machine  was  at  that  early  period  ever  applied  to  any 
of  those  "  profitable  uses/'  A  number  of  the  first  attempts,  however,  to  constmeC 
threshing  mills  in  this  country  were  made  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

We  propose  to  glance  at  some  of  the  early  attempts  to  introduce  this  claaa  of 
machinery  upon  American  farms,  and  at  some  of  the  results  of  later  invention^  Io 
show  that  our  people  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  aaeh 
mechanism,  nor  nnsncoesaful  in  supplying  it.    It  is  pnyer,  however,  befiws  apeak- 
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ing  of  American  maebines,  to  look  a  litde  at  what  has  been  done  in  Great  Britaioy 
where  they  were  first  invented.  Our  own  progreas  may  thns  be  better  understood  • 
The  first  person  who  e?er  projected  a  thresUog-machine  is  said  to  bate  been 
ihe  celebrated  Jethro  Tull,  of  Shelbome,  in  Berkshire,  the  inventor  of  the  drill- 
plow,  and  the  father  of  the  horse-hoebg  husbandry  and  of  systematic  agriculture 
in  Eogland,  who  died  in  1740.  In  oonstrueting  an  eficctive  threshing-machine  he 
was  far  from  snccessfnl.  His  attempt  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Michael 
Menzies,  a  Scotchman,  belonging  to  the  fertile  grain  district  of  East  Lothian.  His 
more  successful  machine,  patented  in  1732,  is  considered  the  initial  instrument  of 
its  class.  It  consisted  of  a  system  of  flails  attached  to  a  reroWiog  cylinder,  driven 
by  a  water-wheel,  and  was  pronounced  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Im- 
provers, in  Scotland,  *<of  great  use  to  fanners,  both  in  threshing  the  grain  clean 
Irom  the  straw  and  in  saving  a  great  deal  of  labor,  for  one  man  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  manage  a  machine  which  would  do  the  work  of  six."  The  next  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  twenty  years  after,  by  Michael  Sterling,  who 
made  a  machine  on  a  very  different  principle,  that  of  the  flax-hulling  machine  in 
common  use.  It  was  found  to  break  off  the  heads,  and  to  be  only  well  adapted 
fi>r  threshing  oats.  In  1766,  a  machine,  which  could  be  moved  either  by  horse 
or  water  power,  and  was  said  to  thresh  great  quantities  of  com  in  a  short  time, 
was  presented  to  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Evers,  of  Swillington,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  inventor  of  a  winnowing^machine  deposited  with  the  society. 

Messrs.  Alderton  and  Stewart,  of  Northumberland,  in  1772,  devised  a  machine, 
with  an  indented  drum  cix  feet  in  diameter  and  a  number  of  fluted  rollers,  be- 
tween which  the  grain  was  rubbed  from  the  ear.  "  A  mill  for  separating  grain 
from  straw,"  patented  in  1786  by  William  Winlan,  of  Marylebone,  was  con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  the  coffee-mill,  and  performed  more  than  it  prom- 
ised by  grindiag*as  well  fis  threshing  the  grain.  The  price  of  this  machine  was 
about  £15,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  General  Washington,  dated  November 
1, 1787,  to  Aithur  Young,  in  the  cixth  volume  of  whose  Annals  of  Agriculture 
he  had  seen  a  cut  and  description  of  it«  He  requested  Mr.  Young  to  procure 
one,  if  he  was  able  to  recommend  it  and  thought  it  sufficiently  simple  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  common  laborers.  In  a  subsequent  letter  the  Gkneral  says  he  is 
convinced  that  a  Scotch  machine,  described  by  his  corfespondent,  was  superior 
to  Winlan's,  and  he  concluded  to  wait  a  little  before  he  procured  one.  Some 
-ether  machines,  constructed  upon  the  rubbing  principle,  were  found  to  damage 
the  grain — an  objection  thought  by  some  to  lie  against  all  machines  when  used 
for  seed-wheat,  and  were  laid  aside. 

In  1792  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Bedford,  in  Notts,  returned  to  the  system  of 
flails  introduced  by  Menzies,  and  constructed  a  machine  with  loose  beaters  at- 
tached to  a  horizontal  axis  or  cyrnder,  turned  rapidly  by  means  of  a  horse- 
wheel  and  made  to  act  upon  a  grated  flooring.  A  Mr.  Jubb,  of  Lewes,  in  1795, 
also  made  a  threshing-machine  in  wfiieh  the  straw  was  carried  by  feeding  rollers 
beiween  two  rapidly  revolving  beaters,  whence  the  com  fell  into  a  winnowiny- 
macbine. 
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Dnriiig  the  next  year  the  model  of  a  threshiDg-maobine  was  preeented  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  which  we  have  no  description.  About  the  same  time  the  de- 
sorfptton  of  a  curious  machioe»  worked  by  one  horse,  walking  in  a  circle  of  forty 
feet  and  moving  a  cylinder  upon  which  were  placed  thirty- two  fliulsy  making 
twenty  revolutions  to  one  of  the  horse  wheel,  was  given  to  the  same  society.  It 
did  not  prove  to  be  an  efficient  agency. 

In  October  of  that  year  John  Steadman,  of  Trentham,  patented  a  machine 
havmg  a  number  of  flails  fixed  upon  a  rotary  cylinder,  while  a  circular  table, 
revolving  horizontally,  brought  the  straw  beneath  their  strokes.  All  the  fore* 
goiog  machines  and  a  machine  with  flails,  invented  by  J.  Wardrop,  of  Virginia, 
introduced  the  same  year  in  England,  have  long  been  regarded  as  neany  im- 
practicable in  principle. 

The  machine  which  was  more  properly  the  basis  of  those  now  in  use  in  Scot- 
land and  elsewhere,  was  brought  out  in  1785,  by  Andrew  Meikle,  of  Tyrring- 
ham,  in  East  Lothian,  through  a  gentleman  named  Stein,  who  had  long  seen  the 
defect  of  the  inbbing  process  and  agreed  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Meikle  to  build 
him  a  perfect  instrument.    The  machine  was  completed  in  1786. 

It  introduced  the  com  between  two  rollers  and  threshed  it  by  four  beaters 
fixed  upon  a  revolvicg  drum.  Previous  to  obtaining  a  patent,  an  improvement 
was  made  upon  the  original  form  of  the  beaters  by  substituting  for  a  flat  surface 
a  comparatively  sharp  edge,  thus  ''  scutching  out  the  grain,''  as  he  termed  it, 
by  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  ear,  a  modification  not  easily  explamed  without 
a  cut.  The  inventor,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  received  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  whose  '*  voluntary  donations"  made  a 
comfortable  provision  for  bis  old  age  and  for  his  family  after  him.  Professor  Low 
remarks,  that  **  to  Andrew  Meikle,  beyond  a  question,  belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing perfected  the  threshing-machine,''  although  many  changes  have  since  been 
made  in  many  parts.  It  was  probably  the  instrument  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
General  Washington. 

In  1789  the  first  machine  with  a  rake  and  fan  attached,  to  perfect  the  clean- 
ing of  the  grain,  was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  J.  Bailey,  of  Ohilliogbam.  In 
1795  Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Lynne,  patented  some  improvements,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  comlMce  the  stroke  of  the  flail  with  revolving  beaters.  The  latter  were  lodsely 
attached  by  short  bits  of  chain  instead  of  being  fixed,  as  in  Meikle's  scutchers. 
The  grain  was  carried  to  the  fan  by  a  shaking  screen  and  rolling  cloth  on  an  end- 
less arch. 

About  the  year  1800  or  1801  the  Society  of  Arts  first  ofiTered  a  premium  of 
thirty  guineas  or  a  gold  medal  for  a  threshing-machine.  The  medal  was  accord- 
ingly adjudged  by  the  society,  in  1810,  to  H.P.Lee,  Esq.,  of  Maiaenhead 
Thicket,  who,  finding  the  machines  then  in  use  so  complicated,  inefficient,  and 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  had  one  constructed  under  his  own  directions,  which 
was  highly  commended  for  its  simplicity  and  efiectiveness.  In  it  jMera  were 
first  dispensed  with  for  feeding  the  straw  to  be  threshed.  It  was  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and,  with  two  horses,  would  thresh 
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about  iwelTe  bushels  ia  an  boor.  It  oonristed  of  four  Fanes  or  beaters,  fixed  to 
an  axis  reyolFing  within  a  dnun  or  cylioder,  formed  of  iron  plates  grooved  or 
ribbed  parallel  to  the  azit^  and  connected  by  wooden  curbs  so  as  to  admit  of 
beiog  placed  nearer  or  further  from  the  beater*,  according  to  the  kind  of  grain 
to  be  threshed.  It  was  made  at  a  cost,  including  the  horse-wheel  by  wbidh  it 
was  carried,  of  £40.  It  wss  subsequently  improved  by  Mr.  William  Lester,  of 
Paddington.  Another  invention  called  the  boUiog-machine,  afterwards  much 
improved  by  B.  Garrett  &  Bon,  of  Leicester,  was  highly  spoken  of  at  a  later 
peripd.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  over  twenty  years  ago  by  Joseph 
Atkinson,  of  Braham  Hall*  Yorkshire,  for  a  machine  said  to  have  been  previously 
patented  in  this  country  by  S.  Turner,  of  New  York. 

Many  other  threshing  machines  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  introduced 
in  Great  Britam  during  (he  first  half  of  this  century.  Hand  threshing-machines 
were  quite  common,  and  received  several  improvements  by  Ransom  and  other 
large  manufacturers.  The  machines  in  use  in  Scotland  twenty  years  ago  were 
generally  on  the  principle  of  Meikle's,  and  combined  all  the  later  improvements. 
Those  in  use  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  were  generally  portable  threshers, 
without  rakes  or  fanners  attached. 

There  was  much  difference  in  the  performance  of  different  machines.  A 
maohbe  erected  for  J.  Banning,  Esq,  of  Dorset*  about  1801,  would  thresh, 
clean,  and  sack,  it  was  said,  in  tweWe  hours,  with  the  UBsistance  of  five  men,  four- 
hundred  bushels  of  grsin.  A  report  on  the  Scotch  machines  in  1796  states  that 
those  carried  by  water,  or  four  horses,  would  generally  thresh  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  per  diem.  Arthur  Yoang  states  in  a 
report  of  Norfolk,  in  1804,  that  machines  built  by  Wigrall  cost  from  £120  to 
£210,  and  worked  by  six  or  seven  men  and  four  to  six  horses,  would  tliresh  in 
a  day,  of  wheat,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  six  y  bushels  ;  of  barley,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  and  of  oats  or  peas,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  threejhundred  and  twenty  bushels.  The  only  thresh- 
ing mill  in  use  in  Kent,  in  1805,  B.  Boy's,  had  by  many  improvements  and 
alterations  been  brought  to  wori(  extremely  well.  Operated  by  four  horses  and 
twelve  men,  it  would  thresh,  of  wheat  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  bushels,  of 
barley  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  of  oats  three  hundred  and  twenty  bushels 
daily.  A  machine  of  B.  Kerr's,  described  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1812,  would 
with  six  horses,  four  men,  and  four  women,  thresh  about  three  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  m  a  day,  at  a  saving  of  ono-half  the  expense  of  the  ordmary  mode  of 
threshing.  Steam  was  applied  to  the  bnsmess  of  threshing  upon  the  example 
ftirm  of  Lord  Dueie,  at  Whitfield,  where  a  machine  with  some  valuable  modifi- 
cations was  constructed  under  the  directions  of  his  manager,  John  Morton*  and 
was  driven  by  an  engine  of  six-horse  power. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  considerable  skill  and  enterprise  had  been  expended 
upon  this  class  of  machines  at  an  early  period  in  the  present  century.  Although 
tderably  successful,  the  bventiMrs  do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  produced  instni- 
nents  devoid  of  conuderaUe  complication  and  expense,  both  in  the  oonstnietion 
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and  working  of  tbem,  which  would  preolade  their  general  nee  on  farms  of  moder- 
ate  size.  The  early  attempt  to  introduce  from  abroad  into  the  United  States,  did 
not,  on  these  accounts,  meet  with  much  success.  Their  high  cost,  complexity^ 
and  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  horse  power  and  man* 
ual  assistaDce  required,  were  objections  which  led  many  to  doubt  the  utility  of  such 
machines  upon  American  farms. 

The  flail,  therefore,  and  the  primitive  system  of  treading  out  gram  by  cattle, 
continued  in  use  as  the  favorite  modes  during  many  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  former  prevailed  m  most  of  the  northern  States,  while  in  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Delaware,  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and,  we  believe, 
in  Rhode  Island,  grain  was  generally  trodden  out  by  oxen  or  horses  as  the  more 
expeditious  method.  Horses  were  preferred  for  this  work.  A  crop  of  3,000 
bushels  could  thus  be  threshed  and  secured  from  **  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men"  in  ten  days,  which  would  employ  five  threshers  with  the  flail  for  one 
hundred  days.  The  treading  floors  were  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  more  commonly  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  path  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  wide  near  '.he  periphery  upon  which  the  grain  was  laid.  The  horses 
were  led  round  at  a  slow  trot,  in  platoons  equidistant  from  each  other,  so  that 
four  ranks  could  preserve  the  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  circle  and  represent  the 
four  cardinal  points.  The  floors  were  sometimes  removed  from  field  to  field,  but 
permanent  floors  made  hard  and  smooth,  and  kept  so  by  careful  use^  were  pre- 
ferred. They  were  commonly  fenced  round,  sometimes  with  an  outer  and  inner 
fence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Benjamin  Sylvester,  of  Oaroline  county, 
Maryland,  introduced  the  use  of  a  roller  to  be  attached  to  the  horses  upon  the 
treading  floor.  It  consisted  of  a  good  piece  of  white  oak  six  and  one-half  feet 
long  by  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  square,  which  was  reduced  to  an  octagon  or  eight 
square,  and  encircled  at  each  end  with  an  iron  ring,  and  had  an  iron  axis  in  each 
end.  Each  of  the  eight  planes  were  bored  with  about  a  doaen  two-inch  holes,  in 
which  were  inserted  stout  pegs  of  oak,  alternating  with  those  in  the  next  row, 
and  made  shorter  at  one  end  of  the  roller  than  the  other  to  fit  them  for  running 
in  a  circle  This  appendage  to  the  threshing  floor  cost  about  twelve  dollars,  and 
drawn  by  three  horses,  with  four  men  to  turn  the  straw,  would  thresh  a  floor  of 
thirty  bushels  in  favorable  weather  in  two  hours,  or  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels 
in  a  day.  It  was  introduced  into  Kent  county,  Delaware,  by  Judge  John  Clay- 
ton, who,  after  an  experience  of  over  twenty  years  in  preparing  for  market  an 
annual  crop  of  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of 
oats,  considered  it  superior  to  any  other  known  mode  of  threshing.  George  Gum- 
mins.  Esq ,  a  senator  from  that  county  and  a  large  farmer,  continued  its  use  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Ridgely,  of  Dover,  whose  account 
of  it  was  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  in  1816,  and  other  experienced  farmers,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Clayton.  Although  a  Scottish  threshing-machine  was  about  that  time  intro- 
duced  in.o  some  parts  of  the  Scate,  the  wheat  from  Kent  county  was  all  threshed 
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in  the  manner  aboye  described,  and  was  said  to  be  more  sought  after  and  to  bring 
a  better  price  at  Wilmington  than  any  other. 

A  good  threshing  machine  of  moderate  cost  was  a  desideratum*  howeyer*  with 
•the  mass  oi  farmers*  and  as  the  Scotch  machines  were  expensive,  the  attention  of 
American  farmers  and  mechanics  had  been  long  tamed  to  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  An  effort  in  this  direc* 
tion  appears  to  have  been  made  before  the  revolution.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Magarine  or  American  Monthly  Museum,  vol.  1,  for  1776,  is  a  plate  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  threshing- machine  constructed  with  some  improvements  after  a  mode 
shown  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  his  lectures  in  London.  In  thet  account  of  it  the  maker 
is  said  to  have  heard  of  machines  for  threshing  grain  erected  in  America,  but  had 
never  seen  or  heard  a  description  of  them.  We  have  met  with  no  other  reference 
to  such  inventions  in  this  country  during  the  colonial  period.  We  find  our  me- 
chanics* however,  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Patent  Office,  pre- 
pared to  put  on  record  their  inventions  in  this  line,  and  it  is  probable  some  of  them 
may  have  been  made  much  earlier. 

The  first  patent  issued  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  a  threshiog-machine,  was 
dated  March  11,  1791,  being  the  seventh  on  the  records  of  the  office.  It  was  to 
Samuel  MuUiken,  of  Philadelphia,  who  on  the  same  day  received  letters  patent 
or  machines  for  breaking  and  swinging  hemp,  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble, 
and  for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth,  <ko.,  all  of  which  could  scarcely  have  fallen  ready 
armed  and  equipped  for  use  from  his  fertile  brain.  On  the  second  of  August  of 
the  same  year  another  patent  was  recorded  for  a  threshing-machine  by  William 
Thompson,  oi  Virginia.  In  the  following  year  Colonel  Alexander  Anderson,  of 
Philadelphia,  an  extensive  distiller  who  made  some  important  improvements  in 
the  application  of  steam  to  his  own  branch  of  manufacture,  endeavored  to  supply 
the  desideratum  of  a  threshing-machine.  His  machine,  a  model  of  which  was 
deposited  with  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  was  not  patented.  But  one 
erected  upon  its  plan  in  Maryland  was  found  to  answer  well.  After  a  time  the 
wheel  warped  so  as  to  impede  its  action,  and  from  want  of  confidence  or  energy 
in  the  owner,  and  the  absence  of  the  inventor,  it  was  laid  aside. 

In  1794  two  patents  for  threshing-machines  were  taken  out  by  Yirginians— - 
one  dated  April  28,  by  William  Hodgson,  and  the  other  November  6,  by  James 
Wardrop,  of  Ampthill*  in  that  State.  Wardrop's  machine,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  introduced  in  England  in  1796.  It  was  made  with  flails  or  elastic  rodr  twelve 
feet  in  length,  of  which  twelve  were  attached  in  a  series  having  each  a  spring 
requiring  a  power  of  twenty  pounds  to  raise  it  three  feet  high  at  the  point.  A 
wallower  shaft  with  catches  or  teeth,  in  its  rerolation  successively  lifted  each  flail 
in  alternate  movements,  so  that  three  of  the  flails  were  operated  upon  by  tbe 
whole  power,  viz  :  twenty  pounds.  The  whole  weight  to  be  overoome  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  th»  machine  was  worked  by  two  men.  The 
flails  beat  upon  a  grating,  to  which  the  corn  to  be  threshed  was  fed  by  hand. 
We  cannot  say  what  success  it  met  with  in  England. 
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Patents  were  taken  o^t  in  March,  1797,  bj  William  Booker,  ako  of  Yirginia, 
and  in  November  bj  Richard  B.  Elliott,  of  MaseachueetlB,  who  were  followed  in 
Jane.  1798,  by  Thomas  C.  Montin,  who  patented  a  threshing-machine,  making 
nine  inventions  of  that  kind  in  eight  years.  The  next  machine  brought  before  the 
public  was  that  of  Christopher  Hozie,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  patented  August 
to,  1801.  It  was  considered  more  promising  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but 
did  not  come  into  general  use. 

Daring  the  year  1802  a  Mr.  Prentiss,  from  Eduiburg,  erected  in  Pennsyiyaaia, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  six  or  seven  machines  upon  the  Scotoh  principle, 
which  were  found  to  answer  well.  But  on  account  of  the  ezb^me  care  required 
in  feeding  them  and  the  inability  of  conunon  workmen  to  keep  them  in  repair,  the 
builder  being  engaged  in  another  business  at  a  distance,  prevented  their  general 
adoption.  The  increased  demand  for  American  breadstuffs  in  Europe  during  the 
continental  wars,  and  the  impulse  given  to  American  agriculture  about  this  time, 
produced  frequent  attempts  to  project  a  threshing-machine  adapted  to  general 
use.  In  July  of  this  year  two  patents  were  issued  for  threshing  and  cleaning 
grain— one  to  Ezekiel  Miller,  of  New  York,  and  one  to  Joseph  Pope,  of  Boston, 
afterwards  of  llallowell,  Maine,  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  and  the  inventor  of  an 
orrery  which  was  purchased  by  Harvard  College.  Twenty  years  after,  and  four 
years  before  bis  death,  Pope  received  another  patent  for  a  machine  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  October,  1803,  J.  F.  Turner,  of  Delaware,  followed  with  a  thresh* 
ing-machine,  and  during  the  following  year  patents  were  issued  to  Thomas  Bar- 
natt,  of  Philadelphia,  for  threshing  and  cleaning  grain ;  to  Samuel  Houston,  of 
Virginia,  for  the  Columbian  threshmg,  break,  and  cleaning  fan ;  and  to  James 
Deneale,  of  Dumfries,  in  the  same  State,  for  an  improvement  in  threshing-ma- 
chines. B.  B.  Bernard,  of  Virginia,  and  Simon  Wiliard,  jr.,  of  Hudson,  New 
York,  took  patents  in  1807,  the  former  for  a  simple  thresher,  and  the  latter  for 
threshing  and  cleaning.  But  one  patent  was  given  in  1808,  four  in  1809,  and  six 
in  1810,  for  threshing  and  cleaning  grain,  indadiog  one  by  Isaiah  Jennings,  of 
Brookfield,  New  York,  the  inventor  of  the  patent  burning  fluid  so  extensively  used 
in  late  years. 

The  number  of  threshing-machines  patented  during  the  next  twenty*flve  years, 
including  those  which  combined  other  operations  and  horse  power,  was  over  240, 
or  neai  )y  ten  annually  upon  an  aversge. 

In  1815  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
offered,  among  others,  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  most  approved 
machine  for  threshing  and  separating  grain,  adapted  to  a  farm  of  medium  sise,  to 
be  claimed  before  the  first  of  June,  1816.  In  the  summer  of  the  last- mentioned 
year  a  Mr.  Dumbleton,  from  England,  introduced  in  the  Middle  States  a  threshing- 
machine  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  supply  aU  that  was  desirable.  He 
erected  one  at  Port  Penn,  Delaware,  which  gave  complete  satisfaction*  It  was 
speedy,  clean  in  its  threshing,  easy  of  management^  and  portable.  We  have  not 
seen  a  full  description  of  it. 
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A  maobine  patented  by  Beth  Ballon,  of  laTermore,  in  Maine,  in  1821,  was  the 
anbjeot  of  patented  improTements  by  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Eetchnm,  of  Pennsylvania, 
In  18«6,  by  (be  inTentor  in  18««,  and  by  Oeorge  Jessap,  of  Troy,  New  York, 
in  1830.  During  tbe  latter  year  the  large  number  of  thirty-four  patented  inren- 
tions  conneoted  with  the  threshing  of  grain  were  recorded,  and  in  tbe  following 
year  tbirty-eight — the  largest  number  in  any  year  of  the  period  before  mentioned. 
Many  of  our  most  ingenious  mechanics  exercised  their  skill  upon  these  machines, 
inoludiog  Moses  Pennock,  of  Eennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  the  inventor  of  the 
rerolvittg  horse-rake,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  for  cut  nails, 
and  numerous  others.  Pennock  patented  a  vibrating  thresher  in  May,  1827.  A 
machine  patented  in  January,  1831,  by  Samuel  Turner,  of  Aurelins,  New  York, 
was,  a  few  years  after,  patented  in  England  by  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Yorkshire.  It 
appears  to  have  been  upon  the  principle  of  those  now  in  use,  haying  a  drum  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  pegs  so  arranged  as  to  pass  a  similar  row  of  pegs  placed 
on  a  concave,  surrounding  nearly  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  drum. 

In  the  year  1 83 1  two  patents  were  issued  for  horse  power  for  threshing-macbioes 
to  N.  P.  Stanton,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  to  John  Lammon,  of  Macedonia, 
in  that  State.  These,  which  now  form  an  important  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  manufactures  of  agricultural  machinery,  have  been  the  subject  of  147  patents 
up  to  1857. 

The  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1861,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  use 
and  construction  of  agricultural  machines  in  England  and  America.  Europe  was 
on  that  occasion  first  made  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  excellence  of  American 
inventions  in  this  department,  in  which  our  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved.  A 
great  variety  of  threshing-machines  were  there  exhibited,  adapted  to  steam  and 
horse  power.  All  the  English  horse-power  machines  required  from  four  to  eight 
horses  to  work  them.  Only  one,  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Allen,  of 
New  York,  was  operated  by  a  single  horse. 

New  York  manufacturers  have  shown  much  enterprise  in  the  department  of 
rural  mechanics.  In  July,  1862,  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  an  extended  and  thorough  trial  of 
agricultural  implements,  lasting  eight  days,  was  made  at  (Geneva,  before  a  select 
committee.  Trials  were  on  that  occasion  made  of  simple  threshers  entered  by 
Messrs.  Emory  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  George  Westinghouse,  of  Central  Bridge,  Eddy 
&  Co.,  of  Union  Village,  Ezra  W.  Badger,  of  FJy  Creek,  and  George  F.  Jerome, 
of  Hempstead.  The  Messrs.  J.  A.  Pitts,  of  Buffalo,  Harris  Soovill,  of  Tompkins 
county,  Daniel  Woodbury,  of  Palmyra,  J.  Bapalje  k  Co.,  of  Rochester,  and  Hall 
&  Thompson,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  threshers  and  separators  combined.  Nearly 
all  of  this  large  number  from  a  single  State  were  found  to  be  highly  efficient  ma- 
chines.  One  of  the  largest  of  them  was  found  to  be  capable  of  threshing  and 
cleaning,  with  eight  horses  and  seven  men,  260  bushels  of  grain  in  a  day,  at  a 
cost  of  four  cents  and  seven  mills  per  bushel.  A  less  efficient  machine,  requiring 
double  the  time  to  perform  the  same  work,  would  thresh,  without  cleaning,  1S5 
bushels,  with  the  aid  of  five  men  and  two  horses,  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  and  four 
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mills  per  basliek.  The  balance  of  economy  generally  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of 
tbe  large  macbiDes.  Tbe  price  of  the  large  machine  was  8160,  and  of  tbe  smaller 
bat  835.  Of  nine  competing  machines  tbe  price  of  three  was  8160;  of  one» 
8145;  of  two,  840;  tand  of  three,  835  eacb. 

Tbe  horse  power  exhibited  by  the  same  manufacturers  was  also  subjected  to 
careful  tests.  They  were  both  upon  the  chain  or  railroad  principle,  and  upon 
that  of  the  sweep  or  lever,  and  cost  about  8100  each. 

We  thus  perceive  what  an  immense  gain  bad  been  effected  in  tbe  economy  of 
threshing  over  the  most  approved  methods  and  instruments  in  use  in  England  and 
America  only  forty  or  fifty  years  before. 

The  World's  Fair  in  New  York,  in  1863,  brought  together  also  splendid  illus- 
tratioos  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  application  of  mechanics  to  tbe 
business  of  the  farm.  There  was  a  good  reprepentation  of  threshing-machines, 
of  which  the  following  were  tbe  principal,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  the 
highest  perfection  which  the  instrument  had  then  attained : 

The  ••  Farmer's  Labor-saving  Machine,"  for  threshing,  separating,  cleaning,  and 
bagging  grain,  ready  measured  for  the  market,  at  one  operation,  was  designed  for 
two  bor&es,  and  was  said  to  be  cspable  of  thresbirg  and  cleaning  100  bushels  per 
day.  It  was  patented  in  June,  1848,  by  E.  S.  Snyder,  of  Charlestown,  Virginia, 
who  also  exhibited  tbe  model  of  another  thresher  with  an  upright  cylinder. 

The  rotary  seed  and  grain  thresher,  with  revolviAg  flails,  invented  by  R.  W. 
Palmer,  of  North  Carolina,  possessed  some  new  features ;  and  a  machine  on  the 
old  spiked  cylmder  plan,  exhibited  by  the  same  manufacturer,  contained  several 
improvements.  Mr.  Palmer  took  out  a  patent  in  England  in  1863,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  next  year. 

Hathaway 's  combined  threshing,  hulling,  and  cleaning  machine  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  seeds,  patented  in  1818  by  Bradford  G.  H.  Hathaway,  of  Yates  county, 
Kew  York,  was  said  by  the  inventor  to  be  capable  of  threshing  and  cleaning  600 
to  800  bu&bels  of  wheat  in  a  day. 

Gilbert's  excelsior  thresher  and  cleaner,  patented  by  Joseph  C.  Gilbert,  of  New 
York,  possessed  some  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinder,  for  which 
superiority  to  all  others  was  claimed.  A  No.  3  machine  of  this  patent,  costing 
8110,  would  thresh  and  clean,  it  was  said,  with  two  horses,  1,000  to  1,200 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day. 

The  improved  threshing  and  separating  machine,  patented  by  J.  R.  Moffit,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  differed  in  many  respects  from  any  other.  It  was  a  powerful  ma- 
chine, with  much  complicated  but  ingenious  mechanism. 

MoflBt's  machine  was  introduced  in  England  soon  after  the  New  York  exhibi  ion. 
It  was  put  in  operation  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mechi,  at  Tiptree  Hall,  in  Essex, 
and  driven  by  a  steam  power  of  four  horses,  and  threshed  256  bubhels  of  wheat 
in  four  hours,  cleaning  it  in  perftict  readiness  for  the  market.  Of  barley  it  after- 
wards threshed  56  quarters  or  448  bushels  in  six  hours,  turaiog  out  the  grain 
clean  and  ready  for  mailing  or  sale ;  it  turned  out  10  quarters  in  73  minutes,  and 
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outstripped  all  tho  ezertiona  of  the  feeders.    lU  weight  was  12^  hundred- weight 
without  wheels  and  driving  gear^  and  coat  in  America  9116. 

During  the  Paris  exhibition,  a  trial  of  mowiog^  reaping,  and  threshmg  machines 
was  made  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  which  attracted  a  great  concourse  from 
the  capital.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says :  *'  Six  men  were  set 
to  threshing  with  flails  at  the  same  moment  that  the  different  machines  commenced 
operations,  and  the  followiog  were  the  results  of  half  an  hour's  work  : 

"Six  threshers  with  flails 60  litres  of  wheat. 

Pitt's  American  thresher 740    "  " 

Clayton's  English  thresher 410     «*  " 

Dunoir's  French  thresher 260    ''  ** 

Pinet's  Belgium  thresher 160    "  "  '' 

In  regard  to  Pitt's  machine  the  Moniteur  says :  "Pitt's  machine  has,  therefore, 
gained  the  honors  of  the  day.  This  machine  literally  devours  the  sheaves  of 
wheat ;  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  work  which  is  effected  between  the  entrance 
of  the  sheaves  and  the  end  of  the  operation. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  results  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

"  Tne  impression  which  this  spectacle  produced  upon  the  Arab  chiefs  was  pro- 
found." 

The  MonUeuT  might  have  added  that  the  effect  was  no  less  wonderful  to  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  who^  returned  twice  to  the  machine,  and  declared  that  it  was 
"frightful  to  look  at,"  as  it  must  have  been  to  all  those  who  never  before  saw  a 
genuine,  fast  American  thresher. 

The  machine  of  Dunoir  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  France,  but  already  the 
demand  for  the  Buffalo  machine  is  so  great  that  without  doubt  it  will  supersede 
all  others. 

A  machine  by  O.  F.  S.  Zimmerman,  of  Virginia,  the  patentee,  combined  opera* 
tions  for  thresbing,  separating,  cleaning  twice,  screening,  and  bagging  all  kinds 
of  small  grain  at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  this  machine  it  was  claimed  that 
with  six  or  eight  horses  it  would  prepare  for  the  mill  300  to  £00  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  with  twelve  horses  and  as  many  men  800  to  1,000  bushels,  in  a  day. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Allen,  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  other  manufacturers  also,  exhibited 
threshing-machines,  and  the  Messrs.  Yon  Brocklin,  Winter  &  Co.,  of  Branford, 
Canada  East,  sent  a  machine  of  their  invention  and  manufacture,  having  some 
resemblance  to  Moffit's,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  simple,  strong, 
and  efficient. 

The  portable  steam-engines  for  farm  purposes  began,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
to  be  advocated  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  are  now  in 
very  general  use.  They  travel,  with  or  without  threshers  attached,  from  farm  to 
farm,  to  do  the  threshing  and  other  work.  They  are  from  three  to  eight  or  ten 
horse  power,  and  consume  about  one  hundred- weight  of  coals  per  diem  for  each 
horse  power.  One  of  the  smallest  size  named  will  thresh  20  quarters  or  more 
daily. 
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Mo&t  of  the  large  farms  in  England  and  Scotland  bava  also  fixed  steam-engines 
of  four  to  ten  horse  power,  for  threshing  and  other  uses.  Their  average  cost  in 
1844  was  about  8600  each,  but  is  now  much  reduced. 

Bj  the  use  of  steam  and  improved  threshing  machines  the  crop  is  now  threshed 
in  the  field  in  about  the  same  time  it  would  take  to  remove  it  to  the  bam. 

Steam-eugtnes  and  steam-threshers  have  within  a  few  years  been  introduced  in 
Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  West 

A  machine  of  about  ten-horse  power  was  several  years  ago  built  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  was  employed  in  threshing  grain  in  the  fields  of  the  farmers.  With 
three  men  accompanying  it,  and  some  assistance  from  the  farm  hands,  it  did  the 
work  of  seventy  flails,  threshing  about  ICO  bushels  an  hour,  or  700  bushels  in  a 
day. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  counties  of  Boss  and  Pickaway,  in  Ohio,  would 
require  thirty  steam- threshers  to  prepare  for  market  an  average  wheat  crop,  the 
united  savings  of  which  would  be  equal  to  the  labor  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  threshing-machine  with  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  as  well  to  the  grain*grower  as  to  the  manufacturer,  when  they  shall  have 
been  more  generally  introduced  throughout  our  extended  country,  may  be  readily 
inferred.  To  the  farmer,  in  enabling  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  sudden  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain,  and  to  secure  it  from  mischances  by  fire,  weather,  or  other- 
wise, its  value  is  very  apparent. 

Messrs.  Hoard  <fc  Brodferd,  of  Watertown,  New  York,  were  among  the  first  in 
this  country  to  manufacture  steam-engines  for  farm  use.  The  specimens  exhibited 
by  them  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London  were,  perhaps,  not  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
best  of  a  large  collection. 

Ntw  domestic  animals, — Camels  and  Cashmere  goats  have  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertamed  of  their  perfect  acclimation  and  per- 
manent utility.  Italian  bees  have  also  been  brought  into  the  country,  and  aie 
believed  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  common  black  variety. 

Associations  and  txhihUums. — Among  tbe  means  and  incentives  to  improvement 
enjoyed  by  the  farming  community  we  cannot  overlook  the  influence  of  associa- 
tions and  annual  exhibitions.  These  are  not  new,  but  they  prove  none  the  less 
useful,  are  now  established  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in  almost  every  county  of 
some  of  them.  A  somewhat  new  and  important  application  of  the  association 
principle  has  been  made  in  many  towns  and  neighborhoods  by  the  organiiation 
of  local  societies  or  famms^  dubs,  Tbe  great  advantage  of  these  township  asso- 
ciations consists  in  their  adaptation  to  bring  agricultural  improvement  home  to  all 
the  people. 

Agricultural  schools  and  colUges, — But  few  agricultural  schools  are  in  successful 
operation,  although  several  have  been  established.  New  York,  Pennsylfania, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  have  each  one,  and  one  or  more  are  about  to  be 
established  in  other  States.  It  does  not  argue  well  for  the  agricultural  taste  of 
our  people,  that  while  we  are  in  advance  of  most  European  countries  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  common  schools  and  colleges,  we  are  greatly  behind  some  of  them  in 
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Institations  designed  to  teach  (he  innumerable  applications  of  science  to  agrieul* 
tare,  and  to  elevate  and  throw  a  charm  around  this  noblo  employment. 

Periodicals.'^  The  number  and  excellence  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
periodicals  leaye  little  to  be  desired  except  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  hands 
of  eyery  farmer.  Forty  papers  and  magaaines,  devoted  almost  exclnsirely  to 
topics  pertinent  to  farming  and  gardening,  are  published  in  the  country. 

Diseases  of  animals, — Among  the  embarrassments  which  still  interfere  seriously 
with  farming  operations  are  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Two  forms  of  dis- 
ease have  mure  especially  attracted  attention — the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  neat  cattle 
in  Massachusetts,  and  what  is  known  as  hog-cholera  in  the  Western  States.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  have  incurred  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  State  in  which  it  first  appeared,  for  the  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  adopted  to  prevent  its  diffusion.  The  disease  which  prevailed 
among  swine  caused  great  destruction,  and  unfortunately  but  small  success  at- 
tended any  efforts  devised  to  arrest  its  progress. 

These  visitations,  with  others  of  more  common  occurrence,  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
the  necessity  of  a  class  of  well-educated  veterinary  surgeons.  In  this  particular 
most  European  countries  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  United  States.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  is  nothing  about  the  rural  economy  of  the  Old  World  from  which  we 
may  so  profitably  learn  a  lesson  as  in  securing  skillful  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment for  domestic  auimals  This  necessity  has  been  made  still  more  apparent  by 
recent  losses  of  army  horses.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  country,  in  the 
purchase  and  loss  of  horses  during  the  insurrection,  has  incurred  expenses  already 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  could  have  been  avoided,  to  an  amount  greater 
than  would  have  been  required  to  maintain  a  national  veterinary  school  or  college 
on  an  extended  scale  for  half  a  century.  In  truth,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
interest  on  the  amount  lost  would  not  permanently  support  such  an  institution. 
The  multiplication  and  cost  of  insurances  on  live  stock  furnishes  proof  of  the  little 
reliance  placed  on  the  skill  of  the  professed  cattle  and  horse  doctor. 

Destructive  insects  — In  many  instances  whole  armies  of  destructive  insects  have 
rendered  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  unprofitable  or  fruitless.  The  wheat 
midge,  the  chinch  bug,  and  the  army  worm,  besides  those  that  have  for  years 
prejed  on  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  occasion  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  By  the  labors  of  entomologists  we  have  been  taught  to  know 
these  enemies  more  fully,  and  led  to  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  yet  learn  how 
to  protect  our  crops  from  their  ravages. 

Mettorologxcal  observations, — The  want  of  meteorological  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  adaptation  of  our  industry  to  the  laws  of  climate,  both  general  and 
local,  is  a  frequent  source  of  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Through  the  system  of  meteorology  inaugurated  by  the  Surgeon-Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  that  now  efficiently  carried  on  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  climate  of  the  United  States  will  soon  be  as  well  understood  as  its 
geology  or  geography.  When  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly  popu- 
larized, we  may  expect  to  see  it  beneficially  applied. 
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For  inibrmation  respectiog  agricultaral  prodaots,  not  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
notes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tables  of  agrieulture  appended  to  the  report* 
The  great  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  tables  involving  such  vast  interests 
and  yaried  details  has  precluded  their  completion  prior  to  the  moment  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  submit  them  to  the  printer,  a  circumstance  which  is  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  what  some  may  be  dbposed  to  consider  a  meagre  commen- 
tary upon  a  matter  of  so  great  importance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  inconsiderable  errors  may  be  detected  in  the 
foregoing  notes,  attributable  to  the  tables  having  in  some  cases  been  slightly 
varied  after  their  adoption  as  the  text  for  comment.  It  is  confidently  believed, 
however,  that  no  material  error  or  discrepancy  will  be  found  to  exist  m  any  part 
of  the  report. 
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The  following  tables  are  from  an  advance  copy  of  a  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
census  for  1860,  kindly  famished  me  by  J.  0.  0.  Ebvnbdt,  the  Superintendent  of 
that  Bureau.  Elifpabt. 

Productum  of  ApricuUurefor  1850  and  1860. 


fSrKTU, 

LAKDS  IMFBOYKD. 

LAUDS  UNUIFIOYKD. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1869. 

Alabamft 

Aores. 
4,435,614 

781,530 

33,454 

1,768,178 

580.862 

349,049 
6,378,479 
5,039,545 
5,046,543 

824,682 

Acres. 

6,462,987 

1,933,036 

2,430,882 

1,830,808 

637,065 

676,464 

8,062,758 

13,251,473 

8,161,717 

3,780,253 

372,835 
7,644,217 
2,734,901 
2,677,216 
3,002.269 
2,155,512 
3,419,861 

554,397 
5,150,008 
6,246,871 
2,367,039 
1,944,445 
14,376,397 
6,517,284 
12,665,587 

895,375 
10,463,306 

329,884 
4,572.060 
6,897,974 
2,649,207 
2,758,443 
11,435,954 
3,746,036 

Acres. 

7,702.067 

1,816,684 

3,861,531 

615.701 

375,282 

1,246,240 

16,442,900 

6,997,867 

7,746,879 

1,911,382 

""l6,98V,478' 

3,399,018 

2,515,797 

1,836,445 

1,222,576 

2,454,780 

23.846 

7.046061 

6,794,245 

1,140,926 

984.955 

6,710,120 

15,543,008 

8,146,000 

299,951 

6,294,728 

197,451 

12,145  049 

13,808,849 

10,852,363 

1,524,413 

15,792,176 

1,931,159 

Acres 

12  687,913 

ArkftDsss • •• 

7,609,938 

O&lifomiik  ............■•••.. 

6,533,858 

Oonnectiont •••■••• 

673,457 

Delft wftre  ■•••••••••••••••• 

367,230 

Florida 

2.273,008 

Oeortrift    •••••• 

18,587,732 

Illinois 

7,993.557 

Indiftnft  ..■•...•••••  •••••••. 

8.154,059 

lowft 

TTatisaji       .................. 

5.649,136 
1,284,626 

TTantnokv  ..■> •.. 

5,968,270 
1,590,025 
2,039,596 
2,797,905 
2,133,436 
1,929,110 
5,035 
3,444,396 
2,938,425 
2,251,488 
1,767,991 

12,408,964 

5,453,975 

9,851,493 

132,857 

8,623,619 

356,487 

4,072,651 

6,175.173 

643,976 

2,601,409 

10,360,135 
1,045,499 

11,519,059 

Tjonisianfi ••••«■■•>.. 

6,765,879 

jAains 

3,023,539 

Marvl&nd 

1,833306 

MasBAohnsetts  ...••.•....... 

1,183,212 

Miohiflfan 

3,511.581 

Minnesota • • 

2,222,734 

Mississippi  ..•••••••••••.... 

11,703,556 

Missouri 

13,737,938 

N^A\r  HarnDBhiro .■••.. 

1,377.591 

Nsw  Jersey • ••• 

1,039,086 

New  York 

6,616,553 

North  Oarolina  ............. 

17.245.685 

Ohio 

8,075,551 

Oreffon •«••••..•.••••• 

5,316,817 

Pennsylvania •••••••... 

6,548,847 

Rhode  Island  • 

189,814 

South  Oarolina 

11,623  860 

Tennessee  .••••••••»••••■•. 

13,457,960 

Texas • •••... 

20,486,990 

Vermont •■•■•••• 

1.402,396 

Virginia 

19.578,946 

IWi'Oonsin •.•••. 

4,153,134 

Total  States.  ..••....••. 

112,833,813 

162,804,521 

180,361,927 

244,428,549 

Txaarrouis. 
Oolambia,  District  of 

16,267 

17,474 

2,115 

122,582 

149,415 

82,260 

83,022 

11,187 

16,789 
24.333 

'N'aKiHLttVn. 

501,723 

TT^w  Mexico ••■ 

166,201 
16,333 

124,370 
80,516 

1,177,055 

Utah 

Washington   

58,898 
300,897 

Total  Territories 

198,801 

456,868 

166,073 

8,079,695 

A crcrrp0ntA  ...•>••>...•• 

113,032,614 

163,361,389 

180,528,000 

246,508,244 
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Productions  of  AgricuUwre  for  1860  and  1860— Continued. 


018H  TALUS  or  VABW. 


1850. 


1860. 


TALUX  or  rARMING   HfPLXXXim 
AND  XACHXKSBT. 


1850. 


1860. 


Al&bftma.... 
ArkaoMs... 
Oalifornia... 
OonneoUoab. 
Delaware.  •• 

Florida 

Georgia.... 

IllinoU 

Indiana. . . . . 
Iowa.. 


Eentneky..... 
Louisiana.... 

Maine. 

Maryland . . . . . 
Massac  husetta . 

Miohigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 
Missouri 


NewHampsliire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio.... , 

Oregon......... 

Pennsylvania...  < 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont......  . 

Virginia •. 

Wisoensin 


Total  States.... 


TE&RiroaiBB. 


Columbia,  District  of. 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington.... 

Total  Territories. 


Aggregate. 


Dollars. 

64,323,234 

15,365,345 

3,874,041 
72,726,422 
18.880,031 

6,323,109 

95,753,445 

96,133,290 

136,386,173 

16,657,567 


155,021,262 
75,814,398 
54,861,748 
87,178.545 

109,076,347 
51,872,416 
161,948 
54,738,634 
63,225,543 
55,246.997 

120,237,511 

554,546,642 
67,891,766 

358,758,603 
2,849,170 

407,876,099 
17,070,802 
82.431,684 
97,851,212 
16,550,008 
63,367,227 

216,401,543 
28,528,563 


3,267,879,245 


1,730,460 


1,653,922 
311,799 


3,696,181 


Dollars. 
172,176,168 

91.673,403 

46,571,994 

90,830.005 

31,426,357 

16,371,684 
157,072,803 
432,531,072 
344,902,776 
118,741.405 

11,394,184 
291.496,955 
215.565.421 

78.690,725 
145,973.677 
123,255.948 
163,279,0B7 

19,070.737 
186,866,914 
230,632,126 

69,689,761 
180,250,338 
803,343,593 
143,301,066 
666.564.171 

14,765,355 
663,050,707 

19,385.573 
139,652.508 
272,555.054 
104,007,689 

91,511,673 
371,696.211 
131,117.082 


Dollais. 

5.125,663 

1,601.296 

103.483 

1,892,541 

510,879 

658.795 

6,894,150 

6,405,561 

6,704,444 

1,172,869 


6,638,414,221 


2,989,267 
97,335 
3,916,002 
2,701,626 
1.637,854 
1,116,202 


3,271,575,426 


12,458,286 


6,650,872,507 


5,169,037 

11.576.938 
2,284,557 
2,463.443 
3.209,584 
2,891,371 
15.981 
6,762,927 
3,981,525 
2,314,125 
4,425,503 

22,084,926 
3,931,532 

12,750,585 
183.423 

14,722,541 
497.201 
4,136,354 
6,360.210 
2,161,.  04 
2.739,2^2 
7,021,772 
1,641,568 


151,385,170 


40,220 


77,960 

84,288 


202,468 


161,687,638 


Dollars. 
7,287,599 
4,024,114 
2,443.297 
2,339,481 
817,883 
888,930 
6,844.387 
18.276,160 
10,420,826 
5,190,042 
075.336 
7,474,573 
20,391,883 
3,298.327 
4,010.529 
3,894.998 
6,855.642 
1,044,009 
8,664,616 
8.711,508 
2.682,412 
6,746,667 
29,166,566 
6,873,942 
16,790,226 
949,103 
22,442.842 
687,241 
6,161,657 
8,371,095 
6,114,362 
3,654,728 
9,381,008 
6,768,847 


246,126,065 


64,410 
15,674 

180,082 
194,00? 
255,834 
202.506 


902,4S1 


247,027,496 
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PfoductwM  of 


UTS  STOCK. 

RATI8. 

Horses. 

A^sses  and  mules 

Milch  cows. 

Working  oxen. 

1»50. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1650. 

1860. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California  ... 
Oonneetiout.  .. 
Delaware   .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulinuis 

Indiana 

Iowa •...  •»••• 

Number. 

128.0UI 

60,197 

2..7.9 

26.879 

1.V52 

10,84(' 

151,331 

267.65.1 

3i4,299 

38,536 

'3I5.6S2 

89.514 

41,721 

75,684 

4-2.216 

58,506 

860 

115.4611 

225,319 

34,235 

63,955 

447,014 

148,693 

463.397 

8,046 

350,390 

6,l6e 

97.171 

270.636 

76.760 

6 1, ('57 

272.4(13 

30,179 

Number. 

127,205 

101,249 

I60,3y5 

.S3.276 

16,562 

13.424 

130,771 

575,161 

409,504 

174.957 

18,882 

355.7U4 

79,068 

60,636 

93,406 

47,786 

154,168 

17,122 

117,134 

361,874 

41,101 

79,707 

503,725 

150,661 

622,829 

36,600 

437,654 

7,121 

81,1:^5 

2^9.548 

3211,621 

67,250 

287,522 

116,192 

Num'r. 

59,^95 

11,559 

1,666 

49 

791 

5.U02 

67,:^79 

10,573 

6,:  99 

754 



65,609 

44.849 

55 

5,644 

34 

70 

14 

54,547 

41,667 

19 

4.089 

963 

25,259 

3,423 

420 

2,259 

37.483 
75,303 
12,463 

218 
21,483 

156 

Number. 

108,701 

44,158 

13,744 

83 

24294 

10,909 

101,069 

38,881 

18.627 

5,713 

1.430 

117,635 

924259 

104 

9,829 

10- 

359 

395 

112.48e 

80,941 

10 

6,362 

1.653 

6l,38h' 

6,917 

990 

8,632 

10 

56.456 

119.221 

63,000 

35 

41,014 

.     1,019 

Number. 

227,791 

93,151 

4,2:*0 

85.461 

19.24t 

72,876 

334.223 

294.671 

284,554 

45,704 

*24V.475 
105.576 
133.556 

86.856 
130.099 

99,676 

607 

214,231 

230.169 

94.277 
118,736 
931,324 
221,799 
544,499 
9,427 
530,224 

18,698 
193,244 
250,456 
217,811 
146,218 
317,619 

64,339 

Number 
2.i4,045 
I58,t73 
198.869 

98,877 

22.595 

9;2,7u4 
299.68t 
532.731 
491.033 
188,546 

26.726 
269,215 
130.67:2 
147,315 

99,403 
144.492 
200,635 

40,386 
207,134 
345,243 

94.880 

138.81t 

1,123,634 

228.62> 

696.3i>9 

53.072 
673,547 

19,700 
163,938 
247,105 
598.0b6 
171,698 
330,627 
193,996 

Number 

66,961 

34  2.39 

4,7^(l 

4«^08^ 

9  7C7 

5.794 

73.2H 

76.156 

40,22i 

21,^92 

"ca'.274 

64.96t 

83,b9b 

34.135 

46  611 

55,:i5o 

655 

83,485 

Il2.i6t 

59  027 

12,07r 

178.909 

37,3'  9 

65,3^1 

8,114 
61.52: 

8,1 39 
20.507 
86,255 
5l.2t5 
4r<.57i 
t9,5i;i 
42.801 

iNumbw. 
92.495 
70.944 
31.527 
47.939 
9.530 
7,787 
74.42)7 
90.973 
95,988 
5h563 

Kaneas 

Kentucky  .... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maesoohusetts.. 

Michigan 

MinnesoU 

MissiBtipui.... 

MlsBOuri 

Kew  Hampshire 
NewJerstty..  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Bhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee...   . 
Texas....  .... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisooiisin .... 

20.133 

108,999 

6l.y08 

79.792 

34.524 

38.221 

65.949 

27.574 

104.184 

166.588 

51,519 

10,067 

121,708 

485.511 

61.760 

7,426 

61I.371 

7.857 

22  629 

104  496 

172,243 

42.860 

97.869 

93.660 

Total  States.. 

4,328,387 

6,089,942 

550.295 

1,116.533 

6.368.785 

8,663  265 

1,683.06. 

i.l8H,i54 

Oolum.,  Dist.  of 
Pakota 

es4 

641 

84 

4,522 

10,119 

5,145 

5,005 

67 

'8,654 
3;i5 

132 
19 

473 
11,255 

973 

178 

813 

"  10.635 
4,861 

16,809 

639 

286 

7,125 

34,461 

13,052 

10,034 

65.597 

104 

"  12.557 
5,266 

17.627 

69 
348 

Nebraska ..... 

19  720 

NewMezioo... 

Utah 

Washington .  ■  • 

5,079 
2,429 

26,104 
9.903 
2.777 

Tot.  Terr'ries 

8  332 

95,516 

9.036 

13,020 

51.921 

AggT^ate... 

4,336,719 

6,115,458 

559,331 

1,129,553 

6,385.094 

8,728,962 

1,700,694 

2,240,075 
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Apriculturt/or  )S60  and  i860 — Gondnaed. 


UVS  STOCK* 


Other  oatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Yalue  of  lire  stook. 

lh5U. 

1860. 

1850 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

number 

W  uraber. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number. 

Dollars 

Dvllan. 

4:i:i.-i6:i 

452,643 

371,880 

369.061 

1,904.540 

1,.  36.959 

91,690,113 

43,061,806 

166  3*2'» 

3  8,355 

91,256 

2< '3.674 

836,727 

1.166,379 

6,647^69 

32  040,211 

S63.599 

952,04ei 

17,574 

1,075.718 

2  776 

453,623 

3,351,058 

36,601,154 

»0/-«^6 

95.091 

174.im 

117,107 

76.472 

76.120 

7,467,490 

11,311,1)79 

24.  Km 

25,596 

27.503 

18,857 

66.26 

47.848 

1,849  281 

3.144  706 

lHii.4io 

2«4.736 

23.311 

2  •.958 

209,453 

374.314 

3.880,058 

6.480.789 

69U.Uii^ 

631,707 

660  435 

612.610 

2,168,617 

3,036,116 

36.738,416 

3n.372.734 

541/^09 

881877 

894.043 

775,230 

1,915,907 

3,279  722 

34,309,358 

73  434.621 

Sp9.-9i 

582,990 

1,122,493 

3.167.375 

2,263.776 

2,498.628 

32.478,666 

60,116,964 

69.1125 

291,145 

149.9611 

958,228 

323,247 

921,161 

3,689,275 

21,7-6.786 

•  •  •  • 

41,000 



15,702 

•  •  • 

128,309 

3.205.522 

442.76:) 

457.^45 

1,102,  91 

938.99H 

3,891,163 

3,330.695 

29,661.436 

61 ,068  237 

4l4.1:»rt 

329.^55 

110.333 

I80.P55 

597.301 

643.855 

11,152.275 

24,75^.822 

125.r-90 

149,82* 

451.577 

452.472 

54.598 

54.783 

9,705,726 

15,437.533 

98.595 

119.254 

177  902 

155,765 

362.911 

387,756 

7,997.634 

14,667.853 

8.<.2M 

97.2«ti 

188.C51 

114  829 

81.119 

73,948 

9.647  710 

12.737,744 

119.4;  1 

267,6rtj 

746.435 

1,465.477 

206.»47 

374,664 

8,008,734 

23.220,026 

74" 

51,04 » 

80 

13.123 

734 

101,252 

92,85» 

3,655,366 

436.254 

415.559 

304.929 

337.754 

1,682.734 

1,534.097 

19,403,662 

4oj245,079 

449.173 

657.153 

762.511 

937,445 

1,702.625 

3,354,426 

19,887,581- 

53,h93.673 

114,6  6 

118  075 

384.756 

310.534 

63,4tt7 

61,935 

8,871.001 

10  9^4  b37 

80,455 

89.909 

160.488 

135.226 

260.370 

336.089 

10,679,291 

16,134.^93 

767 .4- 1« 

727,837 

3,453.24 

9.617  b56 

1,018,262 

919.178 

73.670,49*J 

103.856.296 

434  40-^ 

4l«.h76 

595.249 

646.749 

1,812.813 

1,803.214 

I7,7l7,ti47 

31,130.808 

749  ••67 

9 '1,781 

3.942,929 

3.063,887 

l,964,77i» 

3,175.683 

44,121  74* 

80,433.780 

24.l«8 

93,00 1 

I5,3J<2 

75.936 

30,236 

79,660 

1,876,109 

6  2.2  092 

562.195 

6r<5  575 

1.822,357 

1,631.540 

1,040.366 

1,031.366 

41  600,05:j 

69.672.726 

».37n 

11.64- 

44,296 

33,624 

19.509 

17,47b 

1.633.637 

2  042  044 

563.93n 

32U.2i»9 

285.651 

933.509 

1,065.503 

965,779 

16.060,015 

23  934,466 

4  <  4,051 

40rt,574 

81l,«91 

773.317 

3,104.80<I 

3,343,948 

39,978.016 

61.257.374 

6K1.0I'* 

2,733  267 

100,530 

7«3,6I8 

692,022 

1,368,378 

10,413.937 

62  692.934 

154  14  f 

14».359 

1,014.122 

721,993 

66  296 

49.433 

13.643,33^ 

16.084,393 

669,137 

615  696 

1,310.004 

1.042.946 

1,829,843 

1,589.519 

33.656  66H 

47,794,256 

76.29  > 

225.210 

124,&96 

332,454 

159.276 

333,957 

4^7,385 

17.807,366 

lO^HTJ 

1 4.599.32  S 

21,342,537 

32,431,438 

30.344  360 

33.497.811 

643.067,3<6 

1.098,812.366 

133 

19rt 

150 

40 

1,636 

1,099 

71,643 

109,640 

33? 

8.870 

23 
1,767 

3«7 
96,966 

•  •  ••  .  .^  • 

39.116 
1.316.338 

•  •  •  .  •  • 

10,0^5 

29,22h 

377.271 

836.459 

7.314 

9.489 

1,494  639 

4.386.084 

2,489 

I7.3h9 

3,262 

37,888 

914 

10.780 

646,9b0 

1.739  019 

16.072 

10,163 

9.836 

I.I47.t8l 

I2«97 

72  075 

3^fi**Z 

886.338 

9-63 

67.4,»6 

9,113  24 

8  637  861 

10,993,069 

14.671.400 

21.723,290 

93,317,756 

30,354.313 

32.656.967 

644.iai,6l6 

1,107.490.916 

SUB 
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Prodwiwm  ofAffwOktn 


1850. 


1860. 


tn. 


1850. 


1860. 


IVDIAV  OOBir. 


1850. 


1860. 


AlabuD*.  ...... 

ArkaDiAS 

GaliforniA 

Oonneetiout  .  • .  • 

Delaware 

Florida • 

Georgia 

nUnois  ........ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Eaosas  ......  • 

Kentnoky 

LoniBiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaBsaohnaetto  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mis8i»aippi  .-..< 

MisAOun 

New  Hampthira 
New  Jersey  . . . . , 

NewTork 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio • 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island...  < 
8onth  Carolina  . , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia • 

Wisconsin 


Total  States. 


nauTOftiv. 
OoloiAbia.Distof 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washingtoa 

Total  Terrifeoriei 


Aggwgite. 


Bushels 

294,044 

199,639 

17,238 

41,762 

482.511 

1,027 

1.088,534 

9,414  575 

6,214458 

1,530,581 


2,142,822 

417 

296.259 

4,494,(80 

31,211 

4.925.889 

1.401 

137,990 

2  981.652 

185,658 

1,601,190 

13121.498 

2,130,102 

14  487.351 

211,943 

15,367,691 

49 

1066,27? 

1,619.386 

41,729 

535,955 

11.212,616 

4  286,131 


BoBhels 

1,222.487 

955,298 

5,946.619 

52401 

912.941 

2.808 

2544.913 

24.159  500 

15,219,120 

8,433,205 

168.527 

7,394.811 

29.283 

233,877 

6,103.480 

119.783 

8,313,185 

2,195,812 

579.452 

4,227,586 

238,966 

1,763,128 

8.681.100 

4.743,706 

14.532.57(' 

822.408 

13,045,231 

1,131 

1  285.631 

5.409,863 

1,464.273 

431,127 

13.129.180 

15.812,635 


Bushels. 

174^61 

8,047 


100.164,356 


17,370 


196.516 
107,702 


170.176.027 


12,760 
945 

72.268 
446,075 
882,697 

92,609 


321588 


1,007,354 


100,485,944 


171,183,381 


600,893 
8,066 
1.152 
53,750 
83,364 
78,792 
19,916 

"415,073 

475 

102,916 

226,014 

481,021 

105,871 

125 

9.606 

44,268 

183,117 

1  255,578 

4.148,182 

229.563 

425,918 

106 

4,805.160 

26  409 

43,790 

89,137 

3.108 

176,233 

458,930 

81,253 


14,183,094 


5,509 


210 


5.719 


14 188,813 


Bushels. 
73.942 

77,869 

51,244 

618,702 

27,209 

21,314 

115,532 

981.322 

400,226 

176,055 

3,92R 

1,055.262 

12,789 

123.290 

518,901 

388,0i*5 

494.197 

124.259 

41.260 

293,262 

128,248 

1.439.497 

4,786,905 

436,856 

656,146 

2.714 

6,474.792 

28,259 

89,091 

265,344 

95.012 

130,976 

944.024 

888,534 


BnsheU. 

28,754,04b 

8.893,939 

12,236 

1,935.043 

3,145,542 

1.996,809 

30,080.099 

57.646.984 

52.964,363 

8,656,799 


58,672,591 

10,266,373 

1.750.056 

10,749,858 

2,345,490 

5  641.420 

16,725 

22,446.552 

36,214.537 

1,573,670 

8,759,704 

17,858,400 

27,941.051 

59,078.695 

2.9ie 

19,835.214 

539,201 

16,271.454 

52.276.223 

6,028.876 

2.032,396 

35,254,319 

1,988,979 


Bnshelfl. 
32.761,194 
17,758,665 
524357 

2,059335 

3,892337 

2,824338 

30,776393 

115.296,779 

69  641.591 

41,116.994 

5,678.034 
64,043,693 
16305,856 

1346,071 
13,444,922 

2 157,063 
12  I52,lia 

2387.570 
29363,735 
72,892,157 

1,414  628 

9.723,336 
20,061,048 
30378.564 
70,637,140 
74.566 
28,196,821 
458312 
15.065^606 
50  748,966 
16,521393 

1.463,020 
38360,704 

7,565,290 


20  965.046 


70'» 

1,185 

1,300 

872 

244 


591,630364 


65,230 


365,411 
9,899 


827.694.528 


60,840 

20396 

1,846,785 

710,605 

93,861 

4,792 


11340 


20,976.286 


440340 


592,071,104 


2,757,179 


830,451,707 
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foriiSOtmd  1860— Oontianed. 


OAV. 

voBia». 

GnnoED  oonov. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

Bmhols. 
2,965,696 
656,183 

BtMhels. 

716.435 

502,866 

957,684 

1,522,218 

1,046.910 

46,779 

1,231,817 

15,336,072 

6,028,755 

6,879.653 

80,744 

/  4,617,029 

65.845 

2,988,939 

3,959,298 

1,180,075 

4,073,098 

2,202,050 

121,033 

3,680,870 

1,3294213 

4.539,132 

»6,17j,133 

2,781,860 

15,479,133 

900,204 

27,387,149 

234,453 

936,974 

2,343,122 

988,812 

3,511,605 

10,184,865 

11,059,270 

Pounds 
2,312,252 
63,179 

Pounds. 
499,559 
215 
1,800 

Pounds. 
164,990 
218,936 
1,000 

14267,624 

Founds. 

221.284 

999,757 

3,15'J 

6,000,133 

9,699 

758,015 

9194116 

7,014,230 

7,246,132 

312,919 

16,978 

106,102,433 

40,610 

1,583 

38.410,965 

3,233,198 

120,621 

38,510 

127,736 

25,086,196 

21,281 

149.485 

5,764,582 

32.853,250 

25,528,972 

215 

3,181,586 

705 

104,412 

38,9314277 

98.016 

12153 

123,967,757 

87,695 

Bales.* 
564.429 
65344 

Bales. 

997.978 

367,486 

1,258,738 

604.518 

66,586 

3,820,044 

10,087,-241 

5,655,014 

1.521,345 

1,075,090 
38,950,691 

223,209 
52,507,652 

998,614 

423,924 

841,394 

li044,620 

6,041 

45.131 
499,091 

14 

63.322 
701,840 

14219 

758 

178,737 

8,201,311 

89,637 

2,181,037 

2.242,151 

1,165,146 

2,866,056 

30,582 

1,503,288 

5,278,079 

973,381 

3,378.063 

26,552,814 

4,052.078 

13,472,742 

61.214 

21.538,156 

215,232 

2,322,155 

7,703,086 

199,017 

2,307,734 

10,179.144 

3.414,672 

5.688 

4,425,349 

24,407 
6,455,017 

55,501,196 

26,878 

4.092 
7224118 

21,407.497 

138,246 

1,245 

***** 

2,719,856 
706 

657,293 
9,767 

49,960 

17,113,784 

50 

310 

83,189 

11,984,786 

10,454,449 

325 

912,651 

484,292 

1,195,699 
100 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

50,545 

5,465,868 

1,120 
7,593,976 

1451514 

.•••••■ 
300,901 
194,432 
58,072 

'"3,947 

159,930,613 

258,854 

88,203 

*119,ibb',528 
30,516 
25,670 

74  285 

20,148,932 

66,897 

^3,413 
297.490 
405,100 

17,154 

6,225 

56,803227 
1,268 

12,727 

146,565  140 

172,089.095 

215,313,497 

187,140,173 

199,736,318 

429,364.751 

2.445.723 

5.196344 

8,134 

29^48 

2.540 
79,977 

7,491 
188,036 
158,001 

7,800 

15,200 

3.801 

6.999 

10 

IC 

5 

8,467 
70 

10,900 

1.133 

1^039 

4654^93 

16,337 

26,026 

1.133 

146,584,179 

172^54,688 

215,313,497 

187,140,173 

199,752,665 

429,390,771 

2,445,728 

5,198,077 

•  Of  400  pennds  eaab. 


46$ 


WOQft. 


1860. 


leeo. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


ArkftBiM  .• 

OalifbrnU  « 
Oonneotioiil 
Delmwwe... 
Florida.... 
OeoirgU  ... 

IlliDOU  .... 

IndUiift.*.. 

Iowa 

Eansaa  .••• 

KoDtiieky 

Lonisiaiia 


Uaryland 

HaMaohiiMtta  ..< 
Uiehigan  ...••.. 

Mt<  nesota 

UitiUsippi...... 

MUii-3Qn   • . 

I7ew  Hampshire  . 
]l«v  Jeney  ••••. 

New  York 

North  OaroliDa . . 
Ohio  ......••••I 

Oi«gon ••< 

PenoaylTania .  •  • 
Rhode  Ulaod... 
Sonth  Oarolina  . . 

Tenneseee 

Texas    ..( 

Yermont  •.«.••• 
yirginia 


Founds. 

657,118 

183,595 

5  520 

497.454 

57.76H 

93,347 

990  019 

3,150,1.3 

9,610,387 

373,b98 


9,997,433 
109.897 

1  364  .H34 
477.43H 
585.136 

3,043,383 

85 

559,619 

1.637,164 

1,108,476 

375,396 

10,071  301 

-  97  '.73^ 

10.196,371 

39,686 

4,481 ,57i> 
139.693 
4H7.S33 

l,364.37t< 
HI. 917 

3,4011.717 

3,860,765 
353.963 


Total  States 


53.474.311 


Oslnmbia,  Djstrici  of . 

Dakota 

Hebtaaka.* 

5ew  Mexleo 

Utak 

Washiagtoa  .••...•. 


535 


Total  Territories 


Aggregate. 


39.901 
9,333 


Pounds 

68l,4U4 

410,385 
9,681,923 

335;986 
50.9<tl 
58,594 

946.339 
3.477  563 
9,466.364 

653,036 

33,593 

3.335.134 

996. 1 H7 
1  495.063 

491. 5M 

377,367 

4.063,H5n 

33,740 

637.729 
9,C»69  77p 
1,160.913 

349  W50 
9,454.473 

883,473 
10,648,161 

308  94  < 

4,753.523 

90.699 

427.1113 
1,400  5n8 
1.497.74H 
3  975.544 
9509.443 
1,011,915 


59  933  338 


100 


3,313 

479.345 

75  638 

90.790 


49  648        579,«>I5 
59,516.959  60,511,34) 


Bushels 

899,701 

985,738 

9.993 

19,090 

4,130 

135  359 

1,143,011 

83,814 

36.773 

4,775 

"s!i<9.574 

161.732 

905,541 

13  816 

43.709 

74,354 

10,002 

1  072,757 

46,017 

70.856 

14,174 

741.546 

1,584.353 

60.l6^ 

6.566 

55,331 

6,846 

l,036,9fMl 

369,331 

n9.35(» 

104,649 

531.579 

30,657 


9.196.170 


7,754 


15,688 

989 


93.731 


9,919,901 


Bushels. 

1,483,609 

439,419 

184  963 

95,864 

7,438 

364  738 

1,765.914 

119,694 

77,701 

45  570 

10,167 

988,349 

430.410 

946,918 

34.407 

45  346 

189.195 

18,803 

1,986,558 

107.999 

79.455 

97.675 

K609,334 

1,939,201 

105,919 

34.616 

193  094 

7,699 

1,738  074 

550,913 

359  560 

68,913 

515.004 

99  804 


Bushels. 

946,001 

193,833 

9,293 

9.680,735 

340,543 
7,828 

337,379 
9.5l4,b6l 
9,083,337 

976,190 


15  09il,746 


3,749 
986 

4,508 
38,5b4 

3,135 
38,005 


88,967 
15,188,013 


1,499,487 

95,639 

3,436  040 

764,939 

3,585,3^<4 

3,359.897 

91.145 

361.482 

9:i9,006 

4.304,9191 

,307,3:^6 

15,:)98,368 

630,318 

5.05;.769 

91.336 

5.9H0.733 

651, (}39 

lt6,494 

1,067  844 

94,645 

4,951.014 

1,316,933 

1,402,077 


65,735  633 


98,393 


3 
43  968 


65.797,^96 


Bushels. 

397,566 

418.000 
1,647,993 
1,833,148 

377.931 
18,549 

316,559 
5,799  964 
3,873.130 
9,700,515 

383,966 
1,756,539 

333,725 
6,374.617 
1,364.439 
3  301,901 
5,264.733 
2,037v945 

401,804 

1.990,850 

4,137.543 

4,171,690 

96,447.389 

8:^0  565 
8,753  873 

311,700 
ll,6^7.468 

543.^09 

336.736 
1,174.647 

168,937 
5,147  908 
8,293.118 
3.848,505 


110.033.139 


31,733 

9.489 

169,769 

5,354 

140,370 

191,354 


79j»3         54y,0a9 


110,571,901 
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^Jbr  1860  onrf  1660-^Oiaitiiiaed. 


IWAII  MTATOn* 

nmsr. 

BtfOCtTHBAT. 

VALUS  or  OBOBABD 

1860. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

BuiheU. 

5,475.904 
78d,l49 

1,00M 

80 

65,443 

757,996 

Bi»h«U 

5,490,987 

1,469,714 

158.001 

9,710 

149.913 

1.913.493 

6.5118.541 

341,443 

984.304 

50  938 

9,09* 

1,057  558 

9,070.901 

1,435 

93.744 

C16 

36,9  <5 

781 

4,346,491 

335,109 

161 

1,034.839 

7.5/3 

6,140.039 

997.908 

335 

103,190 

916 

4.115.698 

9,614  558 

1,853,306 

693 

1|960,H0p 

9,345 

Bii»h«U. 

3,958 

177 

9.719 

19,099 

56 

'""ii'ioi 

110,795 
4.>.483 
95,093 

"'95>43 

"  1*51*731 

745 

1I9,3H5 

75  949 

l,9i6 

908 

9,631 

70  956 

6.499 

3^5,059 

9.795 

354,358 

"165.584 

18.875 

4.oti3 

9,737 

4.776 

49,150 

95,437 

909,699 

BittMi. 

14.703 

3.079 

4,307.775 

90.813 

3,646 

15 

14,689 

1,175.651 

996  374 

454.116 

4,198 

970  685 

144 

809.109 

17.350 

134,891 

305.914 

195.130 

1596 

998,500 

191.103 

94.915 

4,186  667 

3.445 

1,601.080 

96  463 

530,716 

40.91^3 

11.49«» 

93,489 

38.905 

75.989 

68,759 

678,990 

BnsheU 
348 
175 

'"sK»'i97 

8,6i5 

55 

950 

184.504 

149.740 

50,516 

'"i'6,697 

104.591 

10i,b7l 

105.895 

470.917 

515 

1,191 

93,641 

65,065 

878.934 

3,183.955 

16.7.4 

638,060 

9,*l9V,e92 

1,945 

983 

19,407 

59 

909,819 

9I4,^98 

79,878 

BwheU. 
1.334 

488 

36.486 

309.107 

16,355 

DolUn. 

15,408 

40.141 

17.700 

175.118 

46,574 

1.980 

99,776 

446.049 

394.940 

8,434 

'"*l'6'6,936 

99,359 

349.865 

164.051 
463,995 
139,650 

""50,465 

514.711 

948,563 

607,968 

1,761,950 

34.34H 

695,901 

1,971 

798.389 

63,994 

35,10fc 

59.894 

19.505 

315,955 

177.137 

4,893 

DoUan. 
913.^391 

56.930 
607/459 
508348 
114.995 

91,716 

6,986.49? 

157  433 

901.711 

6,943 

•  •• 

998,179 
1.406,453 

•  ••  •  • . 

908  993 

1,177 

900 

4,741795 

335,505 

*"  508  ois 

5  609 

6.095.709 

187,991 

•••»..  ... 

59,179 

"4,337.469 
9,777,716 
1,339,158 

"ii813,634 
879 

9.093 

345,069 

367,797 

916  594 

36,799 

18.909 

16 

339.590 

919.338 

193,009 

600.435 

97,677 

1.740 

189.099 

89  996 

877.38H 

5,196  305 

35.994 

9,307.005 

9.6-5 

5,579.096 

3,573 

609 

14.491 

1,619 

915,091 

477,81« 

67.609 

176.048 

1,145,936 

1,919,149 

131,934 

794 

604.851 

110.993 

601.767 

959,196 

993.519 

1,137,678 

998 

959.380 

810,975 

557,934 

4  9,409 

3,7-^6,380 

643,688 

1,858,678 

474.934 

1,479,938 

83.691 

913.989 

314,969 

46.809 

198,497 

800,650 

76,096 

38.9«<  SOI 

41.601.750 

5.165,136 

15  613  604 

8.956.109 

I7.651.06l 

7,760,119 

19,696,345 

3,497 

4,191 

75 

175 

378 

445 

14,d«S 
*"*8*,99i 

9,960 
115 

• •• •  •  • 

163 

180 

6 

1,799 

1,943 

6,099 

19.983 

1,715 

1*00 

399 

19,399 

6 

96 

977 

161 
19,701 

60 

9.980 

18 

93,779 

.  •  • 

3,557 

4^54 

1,H79 

91.515 

Hlfl 

13.H53 

93.074           63.016 

Be;H8,14B 

41^6,309 

54^7.015 

15,635,119 

«,«6e,9l9 

17,664,914 

7,*93,186 

19,759,361 
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Pnivefiau  tf  AgrietHtim 


WtLVVU 

wnra. 

or  XABKR  ttAlDm. 

BOTCBU 

.1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1869. 

OalloBS. 

220 

35 

58,055 

4,269 

145 

10 

796 

2,997 

14,055 

420 

Gallons. 

19,130 

1,005 

494.516 

46,763 

683 

1,661 

27.646 

47.093 

88,275 

3,706 

241 

179,949 

5.030 

3,165 

3,222 

20,915 

13,733 

394 

10.106 

27,827 

9.401 

21,083 

61,404 

54,064 

562,640 

2,603 

38,623 

507 

24.964 

13,562 

13,946 

2,923 

40,506 

9,511 

DoUmb 

84,891 

17,150 

75,275 

196,674 

12,714 

6,721 

76.500 

127.494 

72.664 

6,846 

"303,126 

148.329 

122.387 

200.869 

600.020 

14,738 

150 

46.250 

99  454 

56,810 

475,242 

912.047 

39,462 

214  004 

90,241 

668.714 

96.298 

47,266 

97,183 

12.354 

18,653 

183.047 

32,142 

Dollars. 
135181 

38,094 

1,074,143 

337,025 

37,797 

18.213 
201.916 
416,195 
288,070 
141.549 

36.353 
458.246 
390,742 
194.(106 
530,221 
U97,623 
145.056 

94.661 
124.608 
346.405 

76.256 
1.542.155 
3,361.596 

75.663 
660.313 

66.335 

1,364.970 

146.661 

187,346 

274.163 

55.943 

24,792 
589.411 
907,153 

Pounds. 

4,006.811 

1,654,339 

705 

6,498,119 

1,055,306 

371,498 

4.640,559 

13,536,543 

12.861.535 

2,171,188 

"9^*47.523 
683,969 
9.243.811 
3.606,160 
8,071,370 
7,065.878 
1,100 
4,346,234 
7.834.359 
6.977.056 
9,467,210 

79,766.094 
4.146.290 

34.449.379 
211,464 

39,876.418 

995.670 

2,981.650 

6,139.585 

2.344,900 

12,137.960 

11,069,359 
3.633,750 

PoimdB. 
6.125,708 

Arkunflas • . . 

4  062.481 

Obdifornia 

3  338,590 

Oonneotioiit.  •  • 

7.620.912 

Delaware 

1,430,502 

Florida 

404.470 

OeoTffia 

5.439,765 

IllinoU 

28,337,516 
17.934.767 

ll.f....r    J 

Indiana..  •  ••••••  ,,•,,. 

Iowa 

Kanaae  .•••••• 

1/5J9,H75 

Kentiioky 

6,093 
15 
724 
1,431 
4,666 
1,654 

ll,7je,6<)a 

Loajtiana 

l,44r^943 

Maine 

11.6piT,7ei 

MaryJaod 

5,2ft5,Sy5 

8,ai*7,93fi 

Miohiffan 

14.K5Ll,3H4 

MinnMoto 

2  961  &91 

MiMiasippi 

407 

10,563 

344 

1,811 

9.172 

11,058 

46,207 

'""25,590 

1,013 

5,680 

92 

99 

659 

5,408 

113 

5.nuiJ?5 

12  704  837 

New  Hampthire 

NewJeney 

New  York  

6,ft56,764 
1I1.:T4J'J7 
103  09i;^f9 

North  Oarollna 

4.735.495 

Ohio 

60,495,745 

1,012.339 

58,653.511 

Oregon 

Pennflvlgania. 

Rhode  liland 

1  H 1 1  ^56 

South  Carolina 

3  177,334 

Tenneeeee....  • 

Texas  .....,.» ^ ..  x  x 

10,"TN*,K23 
5  !^M^  f^ll 

Vermont 

15doi,o*4 

Virginia 

13,461,712 
13,651,053 

Witeonein... 

Total  Statea 

218,023 

1,650.619 

5.182,261 

15.300.865 

313.247,014 

459.672.652 

TBUUTOUn. 

Ooliimhia,DiatrMtof.... 
Dakotar........  ..•••. 

863 

118 

^fisei 

139.108 

500 

9.680 

17,640 

45.465 

27,749 

14,879 

18.835 
1,670 

NebrMka ., 

631 

8,201 

60 

179 

6,679 
23,668 

352,697 
13,133 

NewMezioo 

2,363 

111 

83.309 

Utah 

293.065 

Washington.  ••• 

157  809 

Total  Territories.... 

3,226 

9,189 

97,769 

240.142 

98.299 

837,909 

Aggregate 

221,249 

1,860,006 

5;M0,030 

15^1,997 

819,345«a06 

460,509,854 
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/or  1B60  and  1860— Oontbued. 


-» 

RAT. 

OLOTWtL  BMMD, 

CHAM  flUD. 

185a 

1660. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1650. 

1860. 

Ponndf. 

31,413 

30,088 

150 

5,363,377 

3,187 

18015 

Pounds. 

9,607 

16,959 

1,564.857 

3,898,411 

6,579 

3,784 

15.587 

1,595,358 

569.574 

901,330 

38,053 

190,400 

5,494 

1,799.863 

8,343 

5.394.090 

3,009,064 

198.904 

3.419 

359,633 

3,333,093 

183,173 

48,548,388 

51,119 

93,758,738 

83,456 

3,508,556 

177,353 

1,543 

136,794 

377,513 

8,077,689 

380,793 

1,104,459 

Tons. 

39.685 

3,976 

9,038 

516,131 

30,150 

3,510 

33,449 

601,953 

403,330 

89,056 

"'V13.747 

35.753 

755,889 

157,956 

651,807 

404,934 

3.019 

13,504 

116.935 

598.854 

435,950 

3,738,797 

145,653 

1,443,143 

373 

1,843,970 

74,418 

30,935 

74.091 

8,354 

866,153 

369,098 

975,663 

Tons. 

65,319 

8,976 

306.741 

563,435 

36.973 
7.594 

46,448 

1,834,365 

635,333 

707,360 

60,813 
158.484 

46.999 
975,716 
191,744 
665.331 
756,908 
374,953 

33,865 
401  070 
643.741 
508,739 
3,564.786 
181,365 
1,603,513 

36.441 
3.345.430 

83,735 

87,593 
146,037 

11,349 
919,066 
445,539 
853,799 

Bnsbels. 
138 
90 

*"i'3,84i 
3,535 

Bnshels. 

187 

60 

4 

13.671 

3,595 

Bnsbels. 
547 
436 

'"'16,638 

1,403 

3 

438 

14,380 

11,951 

3,096 

"ViUei 

97 
9,314 
9.561 
5,085 
9,385 

533 

4,346 

6.071 

63,051 

96.493 

1,975 

37,3Ui 

33 

53,913 

3,708 

30 

9,118 

""l4,936 

93.438 

5.003 

r— 

Bnshels. 

663 

3110 

169 

13,034 

1,165 

46,976 

i;r78.335 

634,564 

309  640 

133 

3,437 

18,330 

343 

635 

16.687 

45,331 

1,564 

98 

3,308 

'■"48,851 

39,811 

1,395 

49,480 

156 

317 

3,316 

11.993 

39,308 

106,933 

333 

916,545 

307 

974,363 

1,331 

38 

8,063 

449 

9,444 

36,961 

3,848 

1,914 

303,808 

31,866 

69,439 

3.633 

63.563 

701 

6,307 

3,195 

4,863 

6,555 

3.314 

1,175 

55,713 

5.573 

85.410 

81.689 

3,008 

53,475 

3.793 

57,304 

4,399 

38 

41,539 

•     9.976 

11430 

53.063 

36.383 

313.954 

1,957 

9,434,454 

3,975 

7,088,143 

1,011,493 

"**  8l',i9i 

303,573 

3,196,563 

365,756 

49,741,413 

95,931 

90,819.543 

36.980 

9,505.034 

316.508 

4,970 

177,681 

95,399 

8,730.834 

436.393 

400.383 

3,330 
3 

9.097 
15,317 

1,003 
16,989 

84 

619 

839 
38.380 
86,333 

576 
103,197 

135,030 

1,338 

376 

5,096 

10 

760 

39,737 

483 

105.497.547 

105,788,658 

13,831,558 

19,073,506 

468.973 

938.849 

416,831 

899,868 

1,500 

9,979 

8,180 

1.JS9 
96,390 

1,103 
90,096 

4.871 

3 

N 

15.768 
37,950 
91.335 
13,146 

••••  •••••• 

4,805 

35 

5 

3 

3 

116 

••••    •••. 

•  .  •  •        •  a  .  . 

906 

.^•2f 

30,998 

3 

101 
911 

88,346 

86,483 

7,084 

55.692 

5 

161 

518 

105,535,893 

105,875,135 

13,838,649 

19,139,198 

468,978 

939,010 

416,831 

900,386 
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Jhnduetkm  <^  Agriadtmre 

«».' 

arirai. 

Dew-ratted. 

Water  rotted. 

Other  prepared. 

■DM. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850 

1860 

1850. 

1860. 

Alabama 

Tons. 

Tons. 
'"l40 
8 

Tons. 

.  •  •  •  • 
15 

Tons. 
"  30 

Tone. 

Tons. 
""676 

Poands. 
976 
157 

554 

348 
14 

961 

3.551 

93.796 

8,343 

Poondt. 
1,069 

AikaDtai 

Oaliforoia 

164 
10 

OoQOeoticat 

959 

Delaware 

414 

,  Florida 

1 
30 

[Georgia 

1 

199 

IniinSis 

••••.. 

7,199 

•  Indiana 

75,053 

Iowa 

.... 

1,797 

Kansas 

44 

33,044 

130 

•  K*fntQoky 

:  Louisiana..... 

16.433 

1,355 

3,096 

4.344 

4,3(»9 

195 

40,130 

1.870 

131.595 

10,663 

5,899 

8 

Main 

50 
954 

109,987 

Maryland 

63 

18 

9.943 

'  Massaohusetto 

111.301 

^Michigan 

61,704 

'MinnSota 

7 

15,968 

149 

;  Mississippi 

6 

15,789 

18 

930 

33.191 

5 

1,640 

1 

6 

3 

5 
97 

473 

4,130 

357.174 

3.133 

3.536.399 

9^46 

63,731 

8 

33.088 

377 

v« 

1.0  3 

388.033 

ll,5titJ 
15,930 

991 

»Mi8sourf     

60 

1,507 
50 

1,973 

soil 

3,531 

3,U16 

3 

9.965 

1  New  HamDshire 

130.498 

'  New  Jersey 

3,799 

'  Kew  York  

1 

36 

100 

3 

3 
50 

• 

99 

9,655i49 

Korth  Carolina 

iJ67 

,Ohio 

'"i89 

93,344 
187 

Pennsylvania. .,,..., 

Rhode  IsUnd 

^  Sooth  Carolina 

44 

9,174 

41.576 

50 

199 

'  Tennessee 

454 

141 

""si 

1.67- 

10 

10 
1 
3 

15 

787 

9,399 
199 

Texas* 

Vermont ,. 

631,641 

iUfpni*. 

Wisconsin 

88 

4 

944 

10.01( 
135,587 

^        Total  SUtet 

33.193 

83,340 

3  940 



17,3IW 

3  496.9H4 

11.009,833 

Oblnmbia,  Dittriet  of. 

15 

15 

,P«kota 

•  •  •  • 

***ebraska 

7 

9 
""l 

41 

fcir^r.::::::. 



50 

" *95 

•Washington 

.... 

•  • 

38 

^               e         •.....•. 

3 

^''      Total  Territofiei . 

7 

.... 

.... 

. 

65 

179 

Aggregate 

33,193 

83,947 

1,678 

3.943 

17,300 

3,497.039 

11.010,1)19 
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fmt  1860  and  1S60— Oontinaed. 

1 

VLAZ.             1 

aax  oooooNB. 

MAPLB 

BUOAK. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

1860. 

1850. 

I860. 

1850 

1860. 

Poande 

PoQDilw 

Bwheli 

Boahelfl 

Poaodt. 

Pounds 

P«iUD4ie. 

Poandi. 

•  .    3  9ai 

3,933 
"**i  187 

69 
3S1 
••••••• 

703 

68 
541 

109 

167 

38 

ft4i 
9,330 

50.796 

543 

Vk^X 

1 

3.097 

17.W- 

39!4 

!► 

44,959 

11,174 

50 

8.1 1-J 

•  •  •  • 

3  3n:4 

9^4 

9,li6 

a 

6 
813 

72 

50 

5  387 

69  J 

9h 

991 

16i>.064 

3a.Hi:i6 

10.7W7 

11.902 

47 

43ft 

94H.9»4 

131.751 

>584J6» 

7.<.l|-i 

36  8»8 

155  159 

387 

95^ 

3.99'  19 

l.5'5.594 

6;).6tfii 

28,HK8 

1,959 

6,13*  • 

946 

917 

78  407 

948.951 

•  •  •  • . 

H 

9 

..   .... 

1.548 

9,100.116 

728  914 

75,801 

98,881 

1,981 

34n 

437.4  5 

380,041 

99^7 

58«» 

■■""4H9 

99 
252 

355 

93  542 

... 

iV.oBi 

7H 

306,749 

35,686 

14.4n 

9,446 

1,570 

39 

3 

47  74M 

63  981 

1  i6<2 

16.1 

79 

7 

7 

79n5-25 

1,006.078 

7,152 

3   59 

519 

993 

108 

i,04:< 

2.4:.9  794 

9,988,018 

1968 



73 

•  • .  •   • . 

9  950 

370,947 

665 

.... 

96 

10 

9 

.... 

99 

637.I6<| 

109.837 

13,696 

4.656 

186 

197 

I78.9ln 

142  430 

7.653 

l,:U7 

IH** 

31 

191 

1 

1,398^63 

2,955.019 

18-2  »«i> 

4H651 

I6.5ii5 

3.941 

93 

9,197 

3,455 

940.577 

1.51 4  47H 

57,963 

56.9H6 

1,774 

959 

10.357  4h7 

10,816,458 

59.*^  796 

316  490 

38.196 

90.llllr« 

939 

33H 

97.933 

30.845 

446  9  'I 

188.880 

950,768 

1,559 

9,16« 

4  588,9-  0 

3,393.949 

M'» 

50 

4 

.. 

530.307 

310.03 

41,79^ 

94.9011 

285 

163 

9,396  595 

9,768.965 

h5 

•  •  •  • 

9^ 

.  •  *  • 

3N3 

344 

55 

31:h 

193 

90 

20 

905 

36H.I3I 

161,74i> 

18,9<»4 

9.6H 

1,993 

50 

15H.557 

117,359 

11148 

• 

2h 

... 

9-2 

26 

,    . 

69 

20H5i 

5I«7 

9.»9 

331 

968 

.   ••.... 

6,349.357 

9.819,939 

J,0(MJ.4.V» 

4^7 .3  iU 

59.3le« 

30  67.< 

517 

995 

1.  27 .665 

937.643 

68;h93 

9lH44 

1,191 

4,:to^ 

15 

6i0  H7h 

1.5H4,406 

7.709  l'6 

3.77HHI1 

569.307 

6ll.7H«t 

10,843 

6.561 

34.35  4.4'i« 

38  h63,568 

'*'"4i97 
39 

::•:::::: 

9 



'""iie 

1 

550 

5 

145 

550 

49  K 

5 

147 

1 

316 

7,709.676 

3.783.t»79 

569,31:2 

611,997 

10,843 

r 

6,569 

34,953,436 

38363,884 
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Produetioiu  vf  AgtitiUmn 


■TATM. 

OAMB  SVOAB. 

€AVK  XOLABBS. 

BOBOBDII 
MOLASSn. 

luru 

1850. 

1860 

1850. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

Alabama 

Hhda* 

87 

Hhds.* 
108 

Gallons. 

63,428 

18 

Gallons. 
81,694 

Gallons. 
67,172 

GalloBS. 

Arkanmui , , ,  , ,  ^  * , 

115,673 

Oalifomia 

100 
395 
852 

Conneoticiit • 

665 

50 

352,893 

216,245 

8,354 

180,325 

3,162 

2,9n 

Delaware 

761 
435,890 
546,770 

Florida 

2,750 
846 

1,761 
1,167 

Qeoiffia ., 

103.450 
797.096 
827,777 
1,993,474 
79.482 
365,861 

M 

lUiDois 

21,423 
3«)3,0  8 

Indiana.  •>•..■••..»••.» 

Iowa ,, 

97,751 

Kansas , 

9 

Keotuoky 

10 
226,001 

297',8i6 

30,079 

10.931,177 

3,167 

1.430 

4,693 

19,823 

14,535,157 

139.036 

Lonisiana  ••••.• • .   , 

66,470 

Maine 

Maryland 

45 

862 

2,404 

Maseaolmsetts 

Michiffan 

2(5*6,509 

14.974 

8,207 

776,101 

384,521 
21,829 

MinnSota 

Mississippi 

8 

S44 

18,318 

5,636 

9,811 

954 

56.539 

704 

197,308 

24 

50,652 

4 

15,904 

7,223 

441,918 

5.997 

40.322 

9,874 

3,445 
S^,305 

fiisBoun , 

18,289 

New  Hamoshire 

New  Jersey 

36 
15 

12,494 

360 

265 

263,475 

707,416 

419 

9,605 

8,088 

131,841 

17.759 

399,932 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

38 

Pennsjlyania 

137|455 

Rhode  Island 

15 

15,144 

294,322 

388,937 

Spnth  Carolina 

77 

3 

7,351 

198 
'  "596 

51,041 
485,828 
115,051 

Tennessee. 

6,754 

Texas 

3,60f 

Yermont 

Virginia 

50 

221,017 
19,253 

100,139 
83,003 

Wisoonsin •.••.•••••.. 

283 

Total  States 

237,133 

302.205 

12.696.697 

16,337,080 

7.176,042 

1,944.299 

nERSnOEEIS. 

Colnmbisy  District  of 

Dakota 

..••. 

90 

Nebraska.       ••• 

23,105 

3,369 

32,509 

975 

New  Mexieo .••••.•••»•••.. 

4,236 
58 

Utah 

Washington 

Total  Territories 

4,294 

58.983 

995 

337.133 

302,205 

12,700,991 

16,337,080 

7,235,025 

1,944,594 

•  Of  1,000  pounds  each. 
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/or  I860  (MkI  1860— Oontmned. 


BXMWAZ 

AKD  HORST. 

BXBSWAX 

HOVBT. 

TOTAL  BBia- 
WAX  AMD 
HOKZT. 

▼ALUB  OF  HOICB-IIADB 
ICAMUrAOTUm. 

▼ALUB  OF  AKIMALS 
fiLAUOBTBBBD. 

1850. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1850 

I860. 

1850* 

1860. 

Fbnnds. 
897.021 
192,338 
••••••  ••• 

93.304 
41,248 
18,971 
732,514 
869,444 
933,329 
321,711 

"V,i58.*Di9 

96.701 

189.618 

74.802 

59.508 

359,232 

80 

397,460 

1.3V8.972 

117,140 

156.694 

1,756,830 

512.289 

804,275 

""839,569 
6.347 
316.381 
1,036.573 
380.836 
249,433 
8b0.767 
131.005 

P>unds. 

153,018 

50,797 

570 

4.371 

1.993 

10,883 

61,505 

56,874 

35.074 

33.802 

467 

68  340 

4.748 

8,769 

6,960 

34289 

41,972 

2,083 

40.449 

79,190 

4  936 

8,130 

121  019 

170,495 

52,415 

334 

52,570 

540 

40.479 

104.286 

26.585 

8.258 

94,861 

8.009 

Pounds. 

1,189,073 

802  748 

2,370 

62,730 

66,137 

1,163,540 

953.915 

1,333.280 

1,186.865 

919,760 

14,942 

1,768.692 

90,770 

314.685 

193.354 

59.125 

728,900 

32.840 

595.859 

1,585.983 

125.142 

185.925 

2,369.751 

2,055.969 

1,389.293 

637 

1,403.138 

5.3bl 

536,077 

1,494,680 

550.7(»8 

304,647 

1.430,811 

307.184 

Pounds. 

1,343.091 

853.546 

3.940 

67.101 

68.130 

1,174,433 

1,015.420 

1,390,154 

1,331.939 

953,553 

15,409 

1,837,033 

95,618 

333,454 

200.314 

62.414 

770.872 

34,933 

636,308 

1,665,173 

130,078 

194.055 

2,490,770 

2,236,464 

1,441.707 

961 

1,454,698 

5.801 

£66.556 

1.598,966 

577.293 

912.905 

1.525,672 

215,193 

Dollars. 

1,934.130 

638,317 

7,000 

193.353 

38,131 

75,583 

1,838,968 

1,155,902 

1,631,039 

221,292 

2,459.V2V 
139,232 
513,599 
111,^28 
205,333 
340,947 

i',1 64.020 
1,674.705 
393,455 
112.781 
1.280.333 
2,086.522 
1,712,196 

"'749'l32 

26,495 

909,525 

3,137.790 

266.984 

267.710 

9,156,312 

43,624 

Dollars. 

1,990.175 

938.481 

365.674 

48,954 

17,591 

63,343 

1,431 .413 

933.815 

847,351 

314,016 

15,371 

3,095,578 

503,134 

490,787 

67,003 

345,886 

143.181 

8,057 

1,318,436 

1,984,363 

351.013 

37,588 

717,865 

3,045,373 

600,081 

45.914 

544.733 

7,834 

815.117 

3,166.195 

596,169 

63.395 

1.575  585 

128,433 

34.336,461 

Dollars. 
4,833.485 
1,163,313 

107,173 
3,303.366 

373.665 

514,685 
6,339.763 
4.973,386 
6,567,935 

831,164 

"  MK,598 
1,458,990 
1,646,773 
1,954,800 
3,500.934 
1,338,337 
3,840 
3.636,582 
3,867,106 
1.533,873 
3,638,553 
13,573.883 
5,767.866 
7,439.343 

164.530 
8,319.848 

667,486 
3,503,637 
6,401,765 
1,116,137 
1,861,336 
7,503,986 

990,178 

Dollars. 

10,3V5.099 
3,895,399 
3,563  887 
3,181,993 
573,075 
1,301,441 

10,908,304 

15,159,343 

9,593,333 

4,403.463 

547,450 

11,640,740 
3,083,736 
2,780,179 
3.831,510 
3,915,045 
4.080.790 
733,418 
7,528.007 
9.844,449 
3,787,500 
4.120,276 

15,841.403 

10,414,546 

14,293,972 
640,196 

13,399,378 

713,725 

6.072,823 

13.345  696 
5  318.987 
3,54J,001 

11,488,441 
9,368.710 

14,853.138 

1.357.071 

35,013,760 

26.370  831 

27.484,144 

111,543,994 

313.033  055 

550 

24 

610 

534 

2,075 

440 

9,038 

55,440 
375 

2 

902 

9,465 

9,667 

*"*6,033 
1,392 

1,776 
96.396 
69,643 
33,506 

83,196 

67,985 

100,765 
309,168 

10 

3 
564 

6.356 

3 

5,830 

968,759 
105,108 

...  .   . 

563 

793 

15.831 

16.024 

9.500 

131,761 

159.148 

839.598 

1,453,790 

1,357,864 

95,038,991 

96,386,855 

97,493,644 

94,358,999 

111,703,143 

919,871,663 
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Thg  number  qf  ffarn$9  Au$9  and  MiUi,  Nmd  CagU^  Shup  and  Shomep  ( 
iy  circular  of  assittant  manhalU  qif  OtnuuM^  1 860. 


HOTMt. 


MalM. 


Neat  OatUe 


Shtep. 


Swine. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

OalifwTuia 

Oonneotiont  . . . . , 

Delaware , 

Florida 

Q«orgia   

niioois 

Indiana , 

Iowa    

Kanitas 

KdDtueky 

Louisiana 

MiiiDe    , 

Mur^  land    

Mas'eaohusetta . . . 

Miahigan 

Miooeaota 

11184 -^sippi 

Ilii>8uuri    , 

New  Hampshire  . 
19ew  Jersey    ..., 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio  

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania. .., 
Rhode  I  land  ..< 
South  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Vermont   ....... 

Tirgioia , 

Wisconsin  ....• 


Oolombia,  District  of. 

Nebra»ka 

New  Mexico < 

UUh    

Washington 


11,693 

6,329 

12.769 

16A'{9 

3,791 

4,562 

43.641 

114,163 

39,425 

36,018 

8,124 

61.209 

24197 

20,296 

9,224 

56,745 

30,601 

8.063 

2.445 

80.569 

12,881 

28  519 

92,458 

29,955 

117.101 

16.690 

66,180 

7,191 


21,925 
95,497 
17,201 
42.7tf6 
27,869 


1,933 
1,779 
6,541 
1,400 
1,206 


Total. 


1485,514 


3,975 

4,035 

3,4^ 

135 

440 

2,145 

19,000 

7,700 

3,074 

2.054 

1,234 

18.427 

14,916 

98 

880 

2 

151 

479 

595 

10,625 

6 

6,(»22 


8,494 
3,240 
7.302 
6,407 
49 


8,871 

13,082 

12 

6,608 

505 


159 
951 


375 

457 


40,208 
92,731 
53.795 

92.104 

6,779 

78,836 

203,070 

218.459 
79340 
94,184 
34.938 

12h,045 
76,331 
77,24«t 
9  555 
4H.H29 
80,76i» 
29.823 
6.881 

118,181 
21.254 
41.664 
31,801 

113,241 

222,956 
59,199 

168.104 
6,144 


58,512 
861.646 

26,686 
143,535 
120,450 


1,092 
9,484 
27.116 
9,875 
1,661 


12,404 

6,481 
23,414 

2,700 
559 

1,675 

120,596 

33,b22 

32.012 

22,267 

1,145 
67.161 
21.643 
61.926 

1,135 

8.616 
47.916 

2,473 

1.062 
96.005 

6,191 
12.093 

3.665 

77,296 

132.653 

10,788 

53,295 

5,455 

"s»'.854 

320  926 
18,015 

112.591 
11.885 


62 

52 

142,110 

4,325 

212 


63,598 

h<.9l9 

a.769 

26,034 

7,969 

26.099 

375.350 

254.380 

146  034 

130  891 

16.560 

934.255 

50,755 

21  196 

15.113 

4:^.146 

57.316 

19.718 

3.176 

412.368 

17  498 

71  5(6 

100  791 

906,976 

317,116 

10.728 

900.936 

7.942 

"108.577 
198  961 

18.596 

198,191 

70,866 


1,744 
10)76 
7.624 
3,625 
656 


166,786 


3,347,009 


1,505,810 


3.467.906 
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FACTS  FOR  FiRMERS. 


[The  following  facts  for  Farmers  were  compiled  from  European  exobanges, 
and  as  tbey  present  a  vast  amoant  of  ascertained  results  in  a  squlII  comp>ft88»  it 
was  deemed  not  mappropriate  to  present  tliem  in  this  condensed  form. 

EUPPABT  ] 

Covered  and  Uncovered  Dvng, — Dr.  Anderson  thus  describes  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  Lord  Einnaird,  to  determine  the  relaiife 
ralues  of  dung  made  under  cover  and  in  open  courts :  *'  A  field  was  manured 
partly  witb  covered  and  partly  with  uncovered  dung,  and  tbe  produce  of  pot&toes 
determined ;  tbe  wbole  tben  sown  witb  wbeat,  and  dressed  in  spring  witb  S  cwt. 
of  Peruvian  guano.    Tbe  results  are  (omitting  small  fractions)  : 

Unoovoed  Dung.  Covered  Dong. 

Potatoes 7  tons  19  cwt.  11  tons  16owt. 

Wheat  grain • 43  boBhels.  54  boshela. 

''      straw iSSfltones.  SlSstones. 

In  estimating  tbe  value  of  farmyard  manmre^  it  is  a  general  babit  to  assume 
that  a  certain  frHCtioo  of  tbe  cattle  food  remains  in  it»  and  that  tbe  oost  of  part  of 
Hiis  food  is  withdrawn  (rom  the  expense  of  feeding  the  cattle,  and  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  reproducing  the  maoure.  Dr.  Anderson,  on  this  point,  gives 
the  following :  '*  I  must  confess  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
way  in  wbicn  a  farmer  is  more  likely  to  deceive  himself,  tbe  proportion  of  the 
food  which  is  thus  to  be  referred  to  tbe  manure-heap  being  mere  guess-work, 
nnsubstantiated  by  experiment,  and  generally  overrated ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
we  hear  of  one-third  of  the  price  of  oil-OMke  being  debited  to  the  manure.  It 
would  be  much  wiser  to  ascertain  tbe  expenses  of  feeding,  irrespective  of  the 
manure- heap,  and  then,  of  course,  if  thifre  is  a  proit  upon  it,  tbe  manure  is  got 
wUhcitti  co*>t,  and  nothing  but  the  expense  of  appHoation  is  to  be  estimated ;  if, 
•n  the  other  band,  there  is  a  loss,  that  loss  ii  the  eoet  of  the  production  of  the 
manure ;  ant  it  must  be  the  object  of  the  fanner  to  see  tiiat  it  does  not  exceed 
tiM  pnce  a'  which  fsrm  yard  or  artificial  manures  ean  be  pvohased  *** 

ilffV^cua  Momme^^^h.  knowledge  of  tiie  efeeis  obtainaMe  by  thfse  manures 

I  ■■ ■■ i — ■■    ..  -    I....        I.         ,..  ..     ^        I       .       ,„  .  »   I.. 
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has  giren  a  wonderful  impetnt,  of  late  yean,  to  tbeir  maavfaotiire  and  use.  It 
is  of  importance,  then,  for  the  farmer  to  know  the  exact  position  they  occupy  as 
fertiliiing  substances,  how  far  they  are  oalculated  to  supplement  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, and  how  best  their  value  can  be  estimated*  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Yoelcker,  and  printed  at  length  in  the  6th  rolume  of  the  Journal  (new  series)  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  infonnati<Mi 
on  the  subject  is  given,  as  also  in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Anderson,  delivered  during  the 
Highland  Society's  show,  at  Dumfries,  1860,  and  fully  reported  in  the  Society's 
**  Transactions"  for  October. 

And  first,  noticing  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  we  have  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  pretty  generally  prevalent—at  least,  at  one  time  so— that 
artificial  manures  are  universal  manures,  applicable  to  every  description  of  crop, 
and  are  equal  to  the  best  home-made  or  farm-yard  manure.  They  are  not  so ; 
they  are  merely  valuable  supplements  to  farm-yard  manure,  enabling  **  the  intel- 
ligent agriculturist  to  make  one  ton  go  twice  as  fta  as  it  would  without  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  artificial  manures."  Farm  yard  manure,  as  we  have  already  said 
in  this  section,  exercises  a  mechanical  e£Eect  upon  the  soil,  in  addition  to  a  chemi- 
oal ;  artificial  manures,  on  the  contrary,  exercise  only  a  chemical,  and  should  be 
looked  to  rather  as  the  direct  food  supplied  to  plants,  and  which  is  supplied  to 
plants  by  farm-yard  manure  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  only. 

Farm-yard  manure  has  entering  into  its  composition  substances  which  me 
present  in  the  soil  in  abundance,  or  by  means  of  the  straw  or  litter  applied  to  it ; 
these,  as  lime,  magnesia,  sand  or  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina,  are  of  little 
value ;  but  it  has  other  constituents — ^nitrogen,  phosphate  of  lime — and  these, 
though  small  in  amount,  produce  wonderful  effects.  Alkalies,  as  potash  and  soda, 
aro  also  required  by  all  agricultural  plants,  nay,  are  absolutely  essential  for  their 
existence.  Now,  these  fertilising  matters  being  of  comparatively  easy  concen- 
tration in  artificial  manures,  hence  their  value ;  they  contain  large  quantities  of 
the  substances  which  aro  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  soil,  and  of  which 
plants  requiro  larger  supplies  than  can  be  given  through  the  medium  of  farm* 
yard  manuro.  *'  The  groat  value,"  then,  **  of  artificial  manures  depends  upmi 
the  circumstance  that  they  present  these  important  constituents  in  a  concentrated 
state." 

In  the  use  of  artificial  manures  it  is  of  importance  for  the  farmer  to  remember 
that  good  props  cannot  be  secured  meroly  by  their  aid  alone :  mechanical  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  essential ;  super-phosphates,  for  instance,  will  sometimes  ikil  in 
cases  where  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil  was  neglected. 

Again,  the  efficacy  of  artifioial  manures  is  groatly  inflyenoed  by  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  land  to  which  they  are  supplied.  Thus  in  the  soils  resting 
upon  the  groen*sand  formation,  and  which  contain  ample  funds  of  phosphate  of 
lime  to  meet  all  the  roquirementa  of  the  crops ;  manuies  containing  bone  material 
or  phosphate  of  lime  have  no  elfeet.  Still  farther,  thero  aro  other  conditiona 
which  influence  the  efficacy  of  artificial  manures.  Thus  guano,  or  nitrate  of  aoda» 
if  used  as  a  top-drossing  for  wheat  or  oata  too  late  in  the  season,  much  of  their 
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effect  is  lost  Wheat  shomld  not  be  top-dressed  later  than  Febraary — in  clay  soQs 
it  may  be  advisable  to  use  it  in  antnmn.  Used  late  in  spring,  much  of  the  nsefnl 
efifect  of  such  manures  is  lost.  Again,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied  influ- 
enoes  their  efficacy.  Apply  guano  b  hard  lumps,  its  effects  will  not  be  so  striking 
as  when  it  is  applied  in  a  pulverized  condition,  or  perhaps  mixing  it  with  sand  or 
salt  In  addition  to  all  these  controlKng  influences,  must  be  mentioned  those  of 
the  weather,  and  the  diseases  of  the  plants  to  which  the  manures  have  been 
applied. 

OloBsificaUan  qf  arHfieial  Mcamru  t^eorcUnp  to  iMr  AcHan. — The  classification 
of  artificial  manures,  to  be  strictly  correct,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  They 
might,  as  Dr.  Stockhardt  (see  Chemical  FieH  Lidures,  Trtibner  &  Co.,  p.  71) 
remarks,  be  arranged  according  to  their  chemical  oonsfiluents,  but  in  attempting 
this,  '* difficulties  of  an  insurmountable  kind''  are  met  with.  ''The  greater 
number  of  manures  are  complicated  mixtures  of  three,  four,  ^ve,  six,  and  more 
elements,  which  is  the  most  important?  Notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  expe- 
rimental and  practical  deductions  respecting  manure,  we  still  know  nothing 
positive  and  irrefragable  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  separaU  elements,  and 
far  lees  upon  the  question  of  how  they  comport  themselves  in  combination  with 
each  other.  One  and  the  same  substance  may  operate,  moreover,  in  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  ways  ;  its  action  varies  according  to  its  form,  as  also  according  to 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  kind  of  crop  for  which  it  is  used,  and  so  forth.'' 

Professor  Yoelckler  m  the  Journal  rf  Agriculiuny  March,  1862,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  artificial  manures  ''according  to  their  action  and  composition,  in  an 
order  which  begins  with  the  most  powerful,  and  ends  with  the  weakest  manure. 
Some  of  the  materials  occur  under  several  heads,  wich  is  an  indication  that  they 
contain  more  than  one  chemical  compound,  and  therefore  act  in  more  than  one 
way. 

"  1.  NUrogemud  Manura  {forcing  Manures)* 

'*  a.  Substances  containing  ammonia  (very  quick-acting  manures). 

Au  moniacal  salts. 

Peruvian  guano,  soot. 

Putrid  animal  substances ;  for  instance,  blood,  fleshy  wool. 

Ammoniaoal  water  of  gas-works. 

Putrid  urine,  putrid  liquid  manure. 

Short  dung,  particularly  sheep,  and  horse  dung. 
"  h.  Nitrogeniaed  matters  which  pass  easily  into  putrefaction  (tolerably  quick 
in  their  action). 

Horn  shavings,  |;lue. 

Bones,  dissolved,  steamed,  or  finely  powdered. 

Oilcakes  of  all  kinds,  malt-dust. 

Fresh  urine,  fresh  liquid  manure. 
**e.  Hitrogeniaed  manures,  which  decompose  with  difficulty  (slowly  acting 
teeing  manures). 
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Half-inch  bones.  « 

Woolen  rags. 

Long  dung. 
**  d  Substaooes  containing  nitrie  acid  (qaiok*aeting  forobg  aanurea). 

Saltpetre. 

Chiii  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  Boda}* 

Nitre  earth. 
**  2.  Carbonaceous  Manuret  (Bttmm/orekig  Mamtf0$). 

Common  farmyard  dang,  atraw»  leases  of  trees^  Ae. 

Sawdust,  gre«'n  manures.     • 

Peaty  or  vegt-Uble  remains  of  all  kinds. 
**  3.  Mam$T€9  eoniaimmg  miMiA  Pokuh  {Hrongiy  f&tang  Manuru)* 

Potash,  niire,  malt-dust. 

Urine,  woud  ashes. 

Leaves,  and  green  msAures. 

Boad-sorapings,  oomposi. 

Burnt  cUy,  some  kinds  of  marl. 
'<  4.  Manures  eorUaifunp  prineipally  Soda  (lees  efeeUve  Ifanuree). 

Common  salt 

Nitrate  of  soda,  urine. 

Several  minerals. 

Soap-boilers*  refuse. 
*'  5.  Phospkattc  Manures  (  Orain  or  Seed  forcing  Manures). 

Burnt  hones,  animal  black,  refuse  of  sugar  manufactories. 

Phosphate,  apatite,  coprolites. 

Saldanha  Bay  guano. 

Fresh  bonee,  bone-dust 

All  s  »rt8  of  guano. 

Anim>il  matters  of  all  description. 

Oil  calceB,  malt  refuse. 

Human  excrements,  farm-yard  manure. 

Urine  of  carnivorous  animals. 

WinkI  ashes,  strair,  leaves,  &o. 
"S.  Manu  ing  MtUers  eoeUaimng  tutphwrk  Add  (parUp  Mamtree  ihemsehes, 
pafily  Fus'-e  oj  A'/iifiLnta), 

Ovp^um.  su  phuric  acid. 

Urt-t-n  fitritil. 

CohI  a  hes.  peat  ashea. 
"7.  Ca(C'ret/U9  Mmures. 

Burnt  limn,  c  ak  marl. 

(r^psum,  coal  and|  peaty  as^fip* 

Ro^-rioTfipiogSy  gaa  lime. 
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''  8.  Siliceou9  Manures, 

Coal  ashes,  peat  ashes. 

Farm-yard  manare,  sand,  straw,  &o." 

Main  Desiderata  to  le  etrnght  in  the  Choice  qf  Manures. — On  this  point  Mr.  Dy- 
mond,  in  vol.  y.,  p.  9,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  qf  England^  has  the 
following : — '<  It  is  now  generally  known,  that  each  variety  of  soil  demands  a 
particular  mode  of  cropping,  and  the  addition  of  certain  ascertainable  proportions 
of  rarions  manuring  substances,  in  order  that  the  intended  crop  may  be  supplied 
artificially  with  the  food  not  naturally  found  in  the  soil;  or  not  given  in  sufficient 
abundance  by  the  atmosphere  or  the  rain.  Thus,  if  grass  be  the  object  of  cultivation, 
there  will  be  a  large  and  constant  demand  for  nitrogenous  or  ammonia*  producing 
manures.  If  heavy  grain-crops  be  desired,  we  know  that  besides  a  good  supply 
of  ammonia,  the  carbon  pf  the  straw,  and  (as  some  say)  its  silicious  coating  must 
be  provided  in  the  selection  of  our  manures,  if  these  ingredients  are  deficient  in 
the  soil.  Again,  if  roots  be  the  subject  of  culture,  phosphates,  as  contained  in 
bone-dust,  superphosphate  of  lime,  &o.,  should  predcmiinate/' 

Calculating  the  Money  Value  of  Manures, — The  following  gives  the  various  in- 
gredients  of  manures,  and  the  price  per  ton.  Soppose  the  analysis  of  the  manure, 
say  a  superphosphate,  to  be  before  us,  we  proceed  as  follows :  we  multiply  the 
percentage  quantities  in  the  analysis  by  the  price  per  ton  of  the  particular  ingre- 
dient, as  shown  by  the  following  table ;  we  then  add  up  the  various  items,  and 
divide  the  amount  by  100,  so  as  to  obtain  the  price  of  a  single  ton.* 

In  100  tons. 
Analysii.  ^  ^     ,     ^ 

Organic  matter 17  per  cent.  17  tons  at    1 »    17    0    0 

Soluble  phosphate 1 6^     "  1 6  J  "        33  ==  644  10    0 

Insoluble  phosphate 13       "  13    "          7=9100 

Sulphate  of  lime 41        «  41     "          1=41     0.0 

Alkaline  salts 2        "  2     "  1  =     2    0    0 

Ammonia 1        "  1     "        66=   66    0    0 


Divide  by  100  )  761  10    0 


£7  10    0 


Ingredients.  Per  ton. 

Ammonia  m  sulphate  •  •  • .  # • £68    3    0 

<<  muriate 89  12    0 

**      as  supplied  by  bones 46    9    0 

<<  <<  dried  blood 66    0    0 

*  From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Way  on  the  "  Value  of  Artificial  ManuieB,"  in  the  Joimial  of  the 
Royal  Agrienltural  Booiety,  vol.  xri  p.  539, 
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logndienti.  Per  ton. 

i^mmoma  as  finppliedby  Perayiftn  guano ••••  44    2  0 

''                  ''            nitrate  of  potash 140    0  0 

"                 "                 "          soda 89     I  0 

Biphosphate  of  lime  •  • .  • 48    3  0 

Soluble  neutral  phosphate  of  line  ••••••• •  32  13  4 

Phosphate  of  lime  in  eoprolite 6    6  0 

"                ''        boneash 8  11  5 

*'               **        animal  charcoal 8    2  2 

<«                <<        bones 5  14  4 

**               **        PeruTianguano  ••••••••. 6  11  0 

Potash  in  sulphate •«...  SO  16  0 

<<         nitrate i 45  14  0 

^*         American  ashes • •..••••  72  16  0 

Magnesia  in  sulphate • 3114  0 

Boda  in  sulphate 13  14  9 

'*    supplied  by  common  salt 1  17  9 

Organic  matter,  nitrogenous 10  0. 

*^            non-nitrogenous  « •  • 0  10  0 

Alkaline  salts 1    0  0 

Sulphate  of  lime » 1    0  0 

<«            8oda(dr7) 6  16  0 

<'            potash 16  13  0 

**            magnesia  (dry) •••••• 11     7  0 

Sulphuric  acid  (real)  in  sulphate  of  lime  •• •••  2  11  6 

Adopted  Average, 

Nitrogen 68    0  0 

Ammonia 56    0  0 

Phosphate  of  lime 7    0  0 

Soluble  phosphate  of  lime 32  13  4 

Potash 30  16  0 

Farm')^ard  Manure  and  Peruvian  Ouano  /or  the  TSirnip  Crop  — **  Its  peculiar 
advantages  (guane)  are  as  an  auxiliary,  which  supplies  a  quantity  of  certain  con* 
stituents  in  an  immediately  a?aOable  condition,  in  which  they  are  requisite  for 
producing  tbe  rapid  growth  of  the  crop  through  the  early  stages  of  its  existence ; 
and  the  enormous  mass  of  farm-yard  manure  which  must  be  used  where  laige 
crops  are  expected  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  small  quantity  of  its  con- 
stituents which  exist  ia  that  condition ;  so  that  we  generally  employ  a  larger  total 
quantity  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  farm-yard  manure  than  is  required  for  the 
whole  rotation,  merely  that  by  doing  so  we  may  get  a  sufficiently  large  amount 
of  those  which  we  wish  to  act  rapidly.  Tbe  peculiar  merit  of  guano  is,  that  by 
mixing  it  with  farm-yard  manure  we  can  bring  up  the  quantity  of  immediately 
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ftTailable  oonstitaeiits,  withoat  adding  unneceasarily  to  those  wbiob  are  to  be  lonii^ 
'  dormant  in  the  soil.  The  practical  fact  is,  that  under  liberal  management,  by 
farm-yard  manure  alone,  a  boU  becomes  gradually  richer  in  organic  matter,  am^* 
monia  and  phosphates  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  so  long  as  that  excess  remains, 
to  raise  crops  by  the  addition  of  the  rapidly-acting  manure  alone ;  but  it  is  a 
system  which  the  good  farmer  will  only  employ  under  exceptional  cases/' 
Ouano,  if  depended  upon  alone,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  inferior  to  farm-yard 
manure.  *'  I  question  much  whether  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out  through 
a  series  of  several  rotations,  even  if  we  took  care  to  add  all  tbe  valuable  matters 
removed  by  the  crops ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  farm-yard  m^inure  not  only  adds 
the  constituents  which  the  crop  has  removed,  but  has  another  function  to  perform 
on  the  soil  itself,  the  importance  of  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  It  is  a  source 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  being  gradually  evolved  by  the  fermentation  which  b 
constantly  going  on  in  it ;  and  that  carbonic  acid  acts  slowly  upon  the  mmeral 
part  of  the  soil,  decomposes  it,  and  dismtegrates  it,  and  brings  its  constituents 
into  a  state  in  which  they  are  available  to  the  plant."  * 

Potaio  Manure. — *'  The  substances  that  ought  to  be  present  in  a  potato  manure 
are  the  following,  arranged  according  to  their  sewrcd  proportions  : 

Bases, 

Potash, 

Magnesia, 

^*  Oxide  of  iron  and  silica  are  present  in  every  soil,  and  the  organic  acids  are 
produced  wiilun  the  plant  itself.    The  proportions  are  the  following  per  ton  :  f 

lbs*  lbs. 

Potash  1180        Sulphuricacid 416 

Magnesia  •••••••• 87        Phosphoric  acid 235 

Soda... 87        Chlorine 196 

Lime 60 

Value  qf  Potato^Tops  as  a  JUSmnrs.-— OontMning  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
ingredients,  we  at  onee  see  the  value  of  the  system  generally  adopted  in  the 
practice  of  plowing  in  the  tops*  The. value  of  the  tops  is  increased  from  the 
large  quantity  of  various  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  assist  directly  in  the 
formation  of  new  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  average  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
the  leaf  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fromberg,  in  100  lbs.  in  the  natural  state,  as  from  0*82. 
to  0-92  lbs. ;  and  in  100  lbs.  of  dry  leaves,  from  612  to  6*76  lbs.  Every  ton  of 
potato-tops  plowed  in  as  a  manure  adds  50  lbs.  of  inorganic  salts,  and  a  quantity 
of  organic  matter  containing  20  lbs*  of  nitrogen,  or  23  lbs.  of  ammonia.  Com- 
pared with  the  best  Ichaboe  guano,  1  ton  of  potato-tops  is  equivalent  to  2^  cwt. 
of  it 

•  Dr  Anderson.— HighlAnd  Soeisty's  TransMtions,  vol.  for  1853,  p.  434. 
FromUig  on  the  PoUta— HighUad  Soei«ty 'a  TransMtiont,  W.  for  1647,  p.  68i* 


Soda, 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Lime, 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Acids, 

Chlorine. 
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To^rudng  for  Whiot. — The  following  are  analyses  of  the  mannres  used  in 
the  experiments  under  the  above  title : 

Analffiis  <if  Proetor*9  Wheai  Afanure. 

Moistare •  • • 13-60 

Sulphate  of  ammonia* •  •  •  10*97 

Soluble  nitrogenized  organic  matter )       • 8*08 

Insoluble       "  "  ••      jt   ; 1472 

Biphosphate  of  lime •  •  •  •  •     3*64 

Equal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble  by  aoid • (5*62) 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)  .  •  •  •  • 9  45 

Sulphate  of  magnesia • 0-61 

Hjdrated  sulphate  of  lime • •  •  •  •  19*73 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) • 16  84 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) •••••• 2*46 

100  00 


This  manure  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Yoelcker  as  an  '< excellent  fertilizer"  for 
wheat.} 

AnalysU  t/  XUraie  of  Soda*§ 

Moisture 1-87 

Pure  nitrate  of  soda 95  68 

Chloride  of  sodium •••• 0-79 

Sulphate  of  soda • • 1*17 

Sand 049 

Analym  (f  Peruvian  Guano.  \ 

Moisture 1712 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts ^  ••••  !•••••••  ••••••••  5131 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth)  •  • • 22  55 

Alkaline  salts 7  94 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) •••••••• 1*08 

10000 


•  OontaiDiog  nitrogen ,«.••• 3-33 

Equal  to  ammonia  ...•....•• 3>83 

t  OontaiDing  nitrogen...* •••  3*53 

Equal  to  ammonia •••.•••..« •••••.  4  28 

Total  quantity  of  nitrogen  ..•••••• ....•• 6'85 

Xqual  to  ammonia • 7*10 

X  See  JouTDal  of  Boyal  Agiiooltaral  Soolely,  toL  zz.  p.  391. 
§  Dr  Voeleker.  0  Id. 

rOonlaining nitrogen 14-64 

Kqnal  to  ammonia,...  .••••••••••#•• ; »..oi,.. 17*77 
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AnalytU  ^  CMk  Marl. 

Moisture •••••••. •  •  •  •  t • 2*49 

Carbonate  of  lime  •••• • •••• 69  23 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ••••• 0*36 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)  ••••••••••••• 0  63 

Sulphate  of  lime  .^ •  •  •  • •  • ••••••  traoe 

Magnesia  and  alkali 0  46 

Soluble  Silica 8  29 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) •. ••••»  18*66 


100  00 


Measure  for  Turnips  in  lAghi  Soils,  tokere  they  are  apt  to  heeom  "  Fingered  and 
Toed.** — Two  tons  of  lime  per  acre»  ivith  as  much  dung  as  can  be  spared,  applied 
in  February,  wiih  1^  cwt  of  superphosphate,  drilling  this  with  the  liquid  manure 
drill,  when  sowing. 

Dissolved  ^oi>e«.— Mixture  for  1  acre :— 42  lbs.  or  1  bushel  of  bones»  17^  lbs. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  9  lbs.  of  water,  and  10  bushels  of  ashes.  Sprinkle  the  bones 
with  water  before  the  acid  is  applied. 

Manure  for  Barley.—**  Of  direct  portable  manures  for  barley,"  say  Dr.  Gilbert 
and  Mr.  Lawes,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  xviii. 
**  Peruvian  guano  or  salts  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  either  of  them,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  superphosphate,  are  the  best."  These  should  be  applied  before 
or  at  the  time  of  sowing,  in  order  to  distribute  them  well  through  the  soil,  and 
near  its  surface.  **  As  a  mere  top-dressing,  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best.  Of  the 
more  exclusively  nitrogenous  manures,  salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
nitrate  acts  somewhat  more  rapidly  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied.  The 
action  of  the  purely  nitrogenous  manures  is  economized  by  admixture  with  a  smi^l 
quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  other  appropriate  mineral  manure.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  later  the  barley  is  sown  the  less  should  be  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  and  the  greater  that  of  the  mineral  constituents ;  oth- 
erwise, the  crop  is  liable  to  be  too  luxuriant,  and  with  a  limited  range  of  root  in 
the  soil  it  will  probably  not  find  mineral  constituents  rapidly  enough  in  the  later 
stages  of  growth  for  a  favorable  development  and  maturing  of  the  seed." 

Manures  or  Composts  for  the  Hay  Crop,  per  Acre,  where  Fold  or  Farm-yard  can- 
not be  obtained. — The  following  are  given  by  Mr.  Bowditch,  in  the  essay  already 
referred  to:  1.  Near  Towns,  where  Dung  can  be  purchased. — Manure,  3  tons; 
earth,  3  tons ;  common  salt,  1  cwt.  This  should  be  well  mixed  and  turned,  and 
well  watered  with  liquid  manure.  2,  Where  shoddy  can  be  obtsined,  but  manure 
cannot. — Shoddy,  1  ton ;  earth,  3  tons ;  bone-ash,  1  cwt ;  common  salt,  1  cwt. ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  ^  cwt. :  mixed,  well  watered,  and  turned  twice.  3.  Where 
soot  is  easily  available. — Soot,  8  cwt.  or  32  bushels ;  earth,  3  tons ;  bone-ash,  1 
ewt. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia^  ^  owt. :  mixed  and  turned  once.    4*  Guano  may  be 
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employed  in  the  foUowisg  eeonomioal  and  effiolent  mixture:  best  PeruYian 
guano,  2^  cwt. ;  common  Bait,  1  owt. ;  Bnlpbate  of  magnesia,  |  cwt. ;  eartb, 
1  ton.  6.  Rspe-dnst  maj  be  used  eeonomically,  and  for  a  cbaoge  efficiently, 
tbns :  rape-dnst,  6  cwt. ;  common  salt,  1  cwt. ;  eartb,  2  tons. 

Mr.  Tbompson,  in  tbe  essay  on  tbe  ''  Management  of  Orass  Land/'  Journal  qf 
Mcyal  Affricniiurel  Soeiefyf  7o].  ziz.  p.  262,  gives  tbe  following  as  an  e/Tectiya 
manure  for  grass-lands :  **  Equal  weigbts  of  best  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  common  salt,  to  be  used  in  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre, 
acoording  to  the  condition  of  tbe  land." 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  give  tbe  following  as  a  generally  useful  top-dress- 
ing for  the  hay  crop :  Peruvian  guano,  3  parts ;  nitrate  of  soda,  1  part ;  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  1  part;  of  this  2  (o  2^  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  applied  '*  annually, 
and  the  application  of  10  or  12  tons  per  acre  of  poor  rotten  dung  once  every  4  or 
5  years,  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  taken  off  every  year,  without  injury  to  the 
land.  The  beet  time  of  sowing  the  *  artificial'  manures  is  generally  in  January, 
and  it  should,  at  any  rate,  be  seldoni  postponed  beyond  February.  Peruvian 
guano,  when  used  alone,  may  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  from  1^  to  2^  cwt.  per 
acre  ;  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  or  sulphate  (or  muriate)  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of 
1^  to  2  cwt.  per  acre."* 

Manures  for  the  Improvement  qf  Or<us  ZaiMf*.— ( 1.)  JUme  Ckmpost  — *•  This," 
says  Professor  Tanner,  in  his  essay  on  the  ''  Management  of  Grass  Lands,"  in 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Journal,  vol.  v.  new  series,  p.  77,  *•  is  of  great 
value,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful  when  the  land  is  mossy."  To  make 
this  compost,  the  Professor  states  that  the  scouring  of  ditches,  road -scrapings, 
weeds,  sods,  bog  earth,  and,  in  fact,  any  vegetable  matter  not  suitable  for  the 
farm-yard  manure-heap  should  be  collected,  and  intermixed  with  lime  fresh  from 
the  kilns,  and  partially  slaked  with  water.  The  proportion  of  lime  to  tbe  vege- 
table matter,  should  be  one  cartload  to  three  of  the  refuse  matter,  if  peculiarly 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  if  poor,  the  proportion  of  refuse  to  the  lime  may  be  in- 
creased from  three  to  nine  cartloads.  The  mixed  heap  may  rest  for  four  or  six 
months,  then  be  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  this  being  repeated  a  month  before 
using  it.  It  should  be  applied  at  tbe  rate  of  thirty  losds  per  acre,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  and  after  being  spread,  the  land  should  be  drsgged,  rolled, 
and  bush- harrowed. 

(2.)   Wood  or  coal  ashes  are  valuable  for  bringing  up  a  close  plant  of  clover. 

(3.)  Bone-dust  spplied  at  tbe  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  in  the  autumn. 

(4.)  Superphosphate  of  lime,  of  high  value  as  a  manure  for  grass  land. 

(6  )  Guano, 

(6.)  NitraU  qf  soda. 

Caution  in  using  Artificial  Nitrogenous  Manures  as  Guano,  or  Nitrate  of  Soda 
for  Orass  Land. — On  this  point  ProfesEor  Tanner  states  that  "  in  too  many  casea 
they  are  rendered  useless,  if  not  possibly  injurious  to  the  land,  by  the  manner  in 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrioutoral  Society,  vol.  xiz.  p.  573. 
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which  the  land  is  subsequently  dealt  with.  Being  powerful ierttlizers  and  very 
quick  in  action,  a  rapid  growth  of  grass  follows  their  employment,  and  the  result 
is,  it  thus  becomes  such  a  temptation  for  the  scythe  that  few  are  able  to  resist  it* 
The  crop  is  cut,  and  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  light  in  its  character  and  generous 
in  its  nature,  it  becomes  impoverished,  and  the  herbage  weakened  by  the  injudi* 
cious  uS^  of  a  stimulating  manure.  This  does  not  happen  upon  stronger  and 
more  retentive  soils,  which  are  slower  in  their  action,  and  hence  more  durable. 
In  the  use  of  these  stimulating  manures,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  ex- 
cite the  growth  of  vegetation  in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  is  the  manure  which 
has  been  applied,  taken  up,  but  it  stimulates  the  plant  to  fresh  energy  in  the 
•earoh  of  food  from  other  sources,  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere.  If,  therefore, 
the  crop  were  consumed  upon  the  land,  its  fertility  would  be  very  much  increased, 
and  a  future  crop  might  be  removed  with  far  less  iojury  to  the  land,  but  this  is 
seldom  done,  and  hence  guano  and  similar  manures  are  of(en  condemned  as  in- 
jurious to  the  qualify  of  the  herbage  after  the  first  effect  has  passed  off.  The 
combtDod  use  ot  superphosphate  of  lime  with  the  ga^no  is  far  preferable  to  the 
use  of  the  latter  alone." 

Manure /or  Improving  the  Natural  Herbage  of  Hills  and  Commons. — The  follow- 
ing is  that  recommended  by  Professor  Tanner  as  the  quantity  for  an  acre : — 
Quano,  \  cwt. ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  ^  cwt. ;  wood-ashes,  20  bushels. 

Qmmiify  of  lime  applied  to  land  in  different  counties  per  imperial  acre  : 

Bushels 
Ooanties.  Bushels.         Years,  in  a  Year.  When  applied. 

Roxburgh •••...•  .200  every    19  or  10^  .  •  •  .To  the  fallows. 

Ayr  (Kyle) 40    <«  5  "    8     • .  •  .To  the  fallows  or  lea. 

Carse  of  Sterling..  60    "  6  "    9     ....  «*  '\ 

South  Durham  ...  90    "         12  "     8|  ....  *'  " 

Worcester .70    **     6  or  8  <M0     •  •  •  •  Before  grasses  or  tares. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  those  counties,  8  to  10  bushels  a  year  are  pretty  uni- 
formly applied.  On  very  stiff  soils,  or  on  peaty  land,  a  larger  dose,  no  doubt, 
can  be  used  with  advantage ;  but  on  light  soils,  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  in  smaller 
doses.  Some  farmers  prefer  using  large  doses  at  once,  whilst  others  maintain 
that  repeated  dressings  with  smaller  doses  are  attended  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  practical  benefit. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  soils  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  or  wholly 
destitute  of  lime,  a  large  quantity  will  be  required  at  once  to  change  their  me- 
chanical and  chemical  constitution,  and  the  propriety  of  liming  the  land  heavily 
at  first  is  thereby  indicated. 

But  when  the  land  has  been  brought  by  cultivation  into  good  condition,  the 
safest  plan  to  maintain  it  in  fertility  will  be  to  supply  lime  at  shorter  intervals 
with  smaller  doses  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  bushels  a  year. 

Repeated  liming  with  small  doses  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  indeed,  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  land  in  its  maximum  state  of  productiveness.    The  reasons 
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for  the  practice  are  obyious.  la  the  first  place,  the  well-known  tendency  of  lime 
to  fiiak  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil  from  year  to  year,  remoyes  the  lime  from 
the  Burface  into  the  subsoil,  and  thus  takes  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plants. 
This  tendency  to  sink  is  greater  in  light  and  porous  soils  than  in  heavy,  but  even 
in  very  stiff  land  lime  gradually  sinks  and  passes  into  the  subsoil.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  applying  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface.  ^ 

Secondly,  heavy  rains  wash  it  down  into  the  lower  strata,  and  dissolve  also 
,  considerable  portions  of  it.  It  is  on  account  of  this  dissolving  action  that  badly- 
drained  soils  require  to  be  more  frequently  limed  than  those  which  are  well 
drained. 

In  the  third  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  our  cultivated  crops  remove  a 
certain  portion  of  lime  from  the  soil,  and  as  some  crops  take  up  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  others,  the  course  of  cropping  must  necessarily  influence  the  period 
at  which  liming  ought  to  be  repeated.* 

Soils  to  which  Lime  can  he  employed  with  advantage. — All  stifl  clay  soils  nearly, 
and  those  in  the  districts  where  tbe  old  red  sandstone  rocks  prevail,  are  much 
benefited  by  it.  It  is  of  the  greatest  utility  on  the  clays  of  the  granite  and  clay- 
slate.  Heavy  doses  are  of  extreme  utility  on  new  land  or  that  which  has  been 
long  pastured  ;  as  much  as  150  to  300  bushels  per  acre  may  be  applied.  Peaty 
soils  are  greatly  improved  by  lime. 

Good  as  are  the  effects  of  lime  on  heavy  land,  they  are  no  less  striking  on  light 
land.  Indeed,  all  soils  deficient  in  this  essential  element,  are  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive by  tbe  use  of  lime. 

Soils  not  benefited  by  lAme. — As  a  general  rule,  those  which  contain  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  lime  should  not  have  lime  applied  to  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Voelcker  who  gives  the  following  means — 

To  ascertain  the  Soils  likely  or  not  likely  to  be  bemfited  by  Idme. — '*  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  in  a  tumbler,  and  pour  upon  it,  first  a  little  water,  and  then  a 
good  deal  of  spirits  of  salts,  or  muriatic  acid.  If  this  addition  produces  a  strong 
effervescence,  there  is  no  need  of  applying  lime  to  the  land ;  if  no  effervescence 
is  produced,  in  all  probability  liming  or  marling  will  be  useful.  However  this 
simple  test  cannot  always  be  depended  upon,  and  it  is  therefore  much  safer  to 
have  the  proportion  of  lime  determined  in  the  soil,  which  at  no  great  expense  can 
be  done  by  an  analytical  chemist." 

Superphosphate  o/  Lime, — This  manure  is  prepared  by  pouring  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic acid  over  bones.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  way  of  applying  bones,  and 
the  effects  are  more  immediate  from  its  being  presented  to  the  plants  in  a  condition 
readily  to  be  taken  op  by  them.  It  is  essentially  the  manure  for  the  turnip  crop, 
especially  tbe  Swedes,  causing  that  rapid  development  in  the  feaves,  so  necessary 
to  secure  the  plants  against  the  ravages  of  tbe  fly.  Superphosphate  may  be  regu- 
larly and  easily  obtained  in  the  market ;  but  as  there  is  great  tempration  to  adul- 

•  Dr.  Voeloker  in  B&th  and  West  of  England  Society's  Joamal,  vol.  vi.  new  series,  p.  353. 
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terate  it,  a  temptation  to  which  not  a  few  manufacturers  have  given  way,  it  b 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  make  it  upon  the  farm. 

Dr.  Anderson  gives  the  proportion  of  bones  and  acid  to  be  employed  as  fol- 
Iowb: 

1  ton  of  inch  bones. 

i  ton  of  sulphuric  acid. 

60  gallons  or  i  of  a  ton  of  boiling  water. 

The  requisites  he  recommends,  are  a  cistern  of  lead,  or  even  of  wood  strongly 
made  and  bolted  together,  and  a  watering-can  of  lead.  "A  small  quantity  of 
the  bones  should  be  spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  poured  in  from  the  leaden  watering-can,  at  the  same  time  that  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  water  is  added  from  another  watering-can.  Mora 
bones  should  then  be  thrown  in,  then  more  acid  and  water ;  and  in  short  the  pro- 
cess should  be  managed  so  as  to  intermix  the  bones,  water,  and  acid,  as  uniformly 
as  possible.  The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  before  it  is 
employed,  and  it  should  then  be  mixed  with  some  dry  peat  or  soil,  in  order  to 
render  it  sufficiently  dry  for  use.  The  mixture  thus  made,  may  be  preserved  for 
any  length  of  time  before  being  used,  so  that  it  may  be  made  at  any  time  which 
may  suit  the  other  operations  of  the  farm ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  that  it 
shall  be  kept  under  cove.r"* 

Otolites, — Phospbatic  nodules,  of  a  round,  stony  appearance,  of  a  brown 
iron  color,  *'  the  fossil  excrements  of  saurian  and  other  animals  **  There  are  two 
classes  of  coprolites,  the  "  true"  and  the  "  pseudo."  The  true  coprolites  ara 
found  abundantly  in  the  lias,  in  the  green  sand,  and  in  the  Saffolk  crag.  They 
"  consist,"  according  to  Dr.  Playfair,  "  of  phosphates  of  lime,  pho8phate8  of  mag- 
nesia, corbonate  of  lime,  and  various  other  bodies.  Their  composition  obviously 
results  from  their  origin.  The  excrements  of  all  animals  especially  of  reptOes, 
contain  a  large  amount  of  phosphates."  Dr.  Gilbert  found  the  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime  (bone  eartb)  in  coprolites,  which  he  analyzed,  to  be  as  much 
aa  66  to  67  per  cent.f     The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Herapath.J 

Water 3*400 

Organic  matter • trace 

Silica 13240 

Carbonate  of  lime 28  400 

Phosphates  of  lioie,  magnesia,  iron,  &o.  •  63  730  =  phosphoric  acid  26'616 

Salphate  of  lime •  • 0*736 

Loss ,  0-686 

•  Highland  Soeiety's  Tianaaotions,  1851,  p.  44. 
t  See  Oyolopedia  of  Agricolture,  vol.  i.  p.  545. 
t  Journal  of  Agricaltoie,  vol,  for  1849,  p.  74. 
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OomposUion  of  1,000  parU  of  ih%  Urine  ofdifflerent  Animals. 

Water. 

Organio  matter. 

Mineral  matter. 

Horse 

904  8 
913-6 
993  8 
894-3 
9830 
981-6 

54-9 

550 

24 

79-8 
88 
50 

403 

Cow 

314 

Oalf 

38 

Sheep  

25-9 

Goat. 

92 

Pig 

13  4 

QmniUy  of  Urine  voided  by  the  Eoree,  Cow,  Sheep,  and  Pig,  annuaUy. — Hone 
3,000  lbs. ;  cow  8,000  lbs. ;  Bheep  380  lbs. ;  pig  1,200*  lbs. 

Composition  of  1,000  •parts  of  human  urine. 

Water 93S  0 

Organic  matter,  very  rich  in  azote • 48*6 

Sulphate  of  potash 3  7 

"            soda 4 .  3  2 

Phospha'e  of  soda  •• ..  *   « • 2  9 

Bi-pbosphate  of  ammonia 17 

Sal-ammoniac  •  • •  •  •  •  • ••..••..•  1-6 

Marine  salt ••••••  44 

Sulphate  of  chalk  and  magnesia 10 

1000  0 

Proportion  of  Fertilizing  Ingredients. — **  Urea,"  by  its  decomposition,  prodnciDg 
ammonia,  in  various  urines. \ 


Animal. 


Man  ... 

Horse...   j 

Oow.... 
Sheep  . . 
Pig 


Authority. 


Berzelius 

Becquprel 

Fouroicroy  and  Vauquelin 

BoossiDgault 

BoasBiogault 

Sprengel 

Spren^l 

BoassiDgault 


Water. 


93-3 
9705 
94  0 
91.07 
9213 
926 
960 
97  91 


Una. 


301 

135 

07 

31 

1-8 

40 

2-8 

049 


All  other 
Subetanoes. 


369 

160 

6-3 

423 

447 

34 

12 

16 


Total 
Parts. 


100  0 
100  0 
1000 
96  4 
984 
1000 
J<«0<) 
1000 


The  experiments  of  Sprengel  show  very  conclusively  the  importance  of  an  tm- 
mediate  mixing  or  diluting  the  urine  of  farm  stock  unth  water,  "  if  we  would  pre- 
serve urine  for  use  in  a  liquid  form  ;  since,  in  the  unmixed  urine,  there  were  bal 


•  Stookhardt. 

t  Dymond  on  "  Liquid  Manure,*'  Journal  of  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  Tol.  t.  mw 
series,  p.  3.  (^  \ 
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*487  parts  of  ammonia  left  in  the  manure,  as  agaiost  1*6S2  in  tbe  sample  to  whicli 
water  had  been  added,  whilst  the  urea  had  been  diminished  only  -400." 

These  experiments  showed,  in  other  words,  that  where  the  urine  was  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  contained  nearly  four  times  as  much  ammonia  left 
to  putrify  in  its  natural  state.  In  its  undiluted  state,  the  ammonia  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Soils  f  according  to  Df,  Vodcicr,  tm  which  liquid  tnanure  can  and  cannot  be  ofpiud 

with  advantage. 

**  Experience  has  shown  that  liquid  manure  produces  the  most  beneficial  and 
moet  striking  effects  when  applied  to  light,  deep,  sandy  soils,  resting  upon  a 
porous  subsoiL  However  poor  originally  such  a  soil  may  be,  after  repeated  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure,  it  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding  remuneiaiive  and 
even  large  crops.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  almost  sterile  sands  which  abound 
in  Flanders,  and  the  astonishiag  change  which  it  effects  upon  them. 

"  Provided  the  subsoil  be  well  drained,  or  of  a  porous  nature,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  any  sandy  soil,  however  sterile  in  its  natuifal  state,  may  be  mad  *  to 
yield  heavy  crops  through  the  instrumentality  of  liquid  manure.  Icdeed,  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  more  striking  would  be  the  result. 

"  For  poor,  sandy  soils  the  system  of  liquid-manuring  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  ;  for  I  be'ieve  that  all  other  plans  of  applying  fertilizing  materials 
to  them  will  be  found  far  less  efiScacious  in  their  results. 

**lf  we  examine  into  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  soils  similar  to 
those  which  abound  in  Flanders,  we  shall  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  causes  of 
the  astonishing  success  which  has  crowned  the  system  of  liquid-manuring  in  Bel- 
gium and  other  countries. 

"  Might  not  liquid  manure  produce  a  good  effect  upon  sterile  clay  land  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  would  produce  a  very  marked  effect;  for  I  conceive  that  the  close 
texture,  coldness,  and  want  of  porosity  which  characterize  sterile  clays,  are  op- 
posed to  the  successful  application  of  liquid  manure.  As  just  observed,  only  a 
small  portion  of  such  soils  can  be  penetrated  by  the  tender  roots  of  plants,  whilst  ^ 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  soil  enriched  by  the  liquid  manure  is  out  of  their 
reach.  Consequently,  most  of  the  liquid  manure  would  be  lost  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  small  quantity  left  in  the  portion  of  soil  penetrated  by  the 
roots  Ciunot  of  course  produce  any  very  striking  result. 

**  Moreover,  all  clay  soils  are  generally  more  than  sufficiently  wet  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year;  the  additional  quantity  of  water  supplied  in  liquid  manure 
renders  them  wetter  still ;  and  as  much  heat  is  absorbed  during  the  evaporation 
of  water,  the  injury  done  to  the  land  by  the  resulting  cold  would  not,  I  imagine, 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  small  proportion  of  fertilizing  matters  supplied. 

''  Again,  clay  soils,  whether  fertile  or  barren,  and  all  land  that  is  moderately 
stiff,  like  the  majority  of  soils  in  ll!ngland,  must,  by  a  heavy  dose  of  liquid  manure, 
be  rendered  closer.  Such  soils  certainly  would  not  be  improved  in  their  physical 
character  by  an  excess  of  water.    The  ti^e  of  ^i<ffi4  manure  at  a  lime  when  such 
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land  is  more  than  safficiently  wet  is  therefore  objecUonable;  bat  it  is  equally 
objectionable  when  stiff  soils  get  too  dry.  In  summer,  soils  of  that  description 
crack  in  all  directions,  and  the  liqdd  manore  then  runs  through  the  crauks  instead 
of  passing  through  the  soil,  or  it  moistens  the  soil  but  very  imperfectly.  Much  of 
the  liquid  manure  is  thns  lost,  and,  moreover,  injury  is  done  by  the  insufficient 
proportion  of  manure  that  is  absorbed  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  surface-soil ;  for  it 
causes  at  first  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  young  plants,  which  receive  a 
sadden  check  as  soon  as  the  small  quantity  of  moiature  is  all  evaporated. 

*'  We  thus  observe  that,  generally  speaking,  neither  the  chemical  nor  physical 
eharacters  of  clay  soils,  and  others  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  same  nature,  are 
favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  liquid-manuring.  And  sinoe  by  £sr 
the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  in  this  country  is  more  or  less  retentive,  I 
feel  assured  that  liquid  manure  will  never  be  extensively  employed  by  British 
agriculturists,  but  that  its  use  will  be  confined  to  land  of  a  light  porous  char- 
acter." ♦ 

Composition  of  \, 000  parts,  aecofding  to  Berzdiua,  of  fresh  human  excretes : 

Water 733 

Debris  of  food 70 

Organic  matter 46 

Soluble  in  water •  •  • « 


:;;:;;;;;.v;:.:;:.;:;.::::::::;::.1 

liberal  saline  substances • 12 


140 

Insoluble  in  water. 


1,000 

In  1,000  parts  of  the  mmeral  substances  of  the  above,  the  following  were 
found : — 

Carbonate  of  soda • 294 

Marine  salt 236 

Sulphate  of  soda 118 

Phosphate  of  chalk •  • • .  •       

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ••..••• 236 

Silica,  sulphate  of  chalk  (traces) , 118 

1,000 

The  followino;  is  Dr.  Anderson's  analysis  of  human  ezcretse :  the  solid  matter 
was  found  to  contain  88  16  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  dry  residuum  hac^the  fol- 
lowing composition  : — 

Organic  matter , •••••.• •• 86*76 

Phosphates • 819 

Alkaline  salts 2  50 

Silioious  and  insoluble  matter  •  •  •  • • 2*68 

*  From  a  paper  on  *'  Liquid  Manure/'  by  Dr.  Yoeloker,  in  the  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Agriool- 
tural  Soeiety,  yoI.  xiz.  p.  519. 
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Nitrogen « 4-59 

Equal  to  ammonia .  •  •  • • » 5  67 

Sutpburic  acid  in  the  alkaline  salts 1-18 

Eijual  to  phosphate  of  lime • 2  66 

A  Taluable  manure,  worth  £4  Qs.  per  ton ;  estimating  ammonia  at  £66,  solu- 
ble phosphates  at  £^8,  and  insoluble  phosphates  at  £7  per  ton.  This  would  be 
increased  by  allowing  £1  per  ton  for  organic  matter. 

Proportion  of  water  in  dfffereni  Manures* 


Manuus. 


Peroentage 
of  water. 


ProportioD  of  solid 
parte  to  1  of  water. 


Authority. 


Pernyian  gaano 

Superphoephate  of  lime 
Rioh  atable  maaare. . .  • 

Urine  of  horses 

"      cows , 

„     "      Pi«» 

TowiL  sewerage 


13  to  17 

20 

75 

91 

93-6 
973 
99-9 


6  to  8)^ 

5  to  8)1 

13rd 

1-lOth 

1-1301 

1-4601 

1,300  parti  water  to 

1  of  solid  matr^'F. 


Voelcker. 

Voelcker. 

Lav^es. 

BouBBiDgatdt 

Spreogei. 

BuuBslDgault 


Froduetive  value  of  diferent  JUanures,  as  stated  by  M  Oirardin  in  his  TraUi 
BUmentaire  d'AgricuUure. — Supposing  a  piece  of  land  wUliout  manure  gives  a 
yield  of  three  times  the  quantity  of  seed  sown ;  the  same  land  maoured  with  vege- 
table manure  will  give  6  times  the  seed ;  with  farmyard  manure,  7  times ;  pigeon 
dungy  9  times ;  horse  dung,  10  times ;  human  urine»  12,  and  human  excrement, 
14  times  the  seed  sown. 

Inorgame  Subntancee  found  in  Plants, — Silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
soda,  oxides  of  iron,  oxides  of  manganese ;  these  are  termed  the  '*  bases."  The 
'*  adds''  are  as  follows : — sulphuric,  phosphoric,  chlorine,  fluorine.  In  marine 
plants  only  iodine  and  bromine  are  found. 

TMe  of  the  different  Suhstanees  aUtradedfrom  the  SoU  ly  different  Crops,  during  a 
fowr-couirse  rotation. — Weights  given  in  Iba.  and  tembs.* 


g 

1 

1 

i 

1 

SI 

U 

51 

1 

Wheat 

Straw  and  chaff.. 
Turnips 

Barley | 

*tcaw 

Tons.  cwto. 

0  18 

1  135 
30       0 

48  bosh 
3,544  lbs 
3,360  lbs. 
3  tons 
1  ton 

43 
13 

86 

79 
39 

11 

33 

116 

11-7 

34 
51 
35 

1 
4 
4 

0-8 

1-6 
7 

4 

1 
13 
33 

1 

16 

110 

55 

4 
4 

4 

41 

5 
94 
17 

0-3 
10 

1-3 

03 
3 

1 

18 

38 

178 
8 
4 

15 

6 
33 

31 

6 
19 
10 

•1 

5 
40 

1 

14 

Olover 

Aftergrass.  ...... 

13 

6 

Abstracted  by  the  crops 

303 

3707 

334 

337 

731 

68 

506 

109 

791 

•  Mr.  W.  0.  Bpooner,  in  Jonmal  of  Bath  and  West  orttpgUnd  Soowty,  voL  nil.  pMt  II.  p.  406. 
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Tabu  of  the  diferwi  SvbUanees  supplied  to  the  Land  ly  different  Manures^  durimp  a 

four-yeare'  rotation.* 


I 

1 

1 

} 

• 

|l 
§1 

1 

il 

Dung  (farmyard). 

Superphosphate... 

fone-aust 

Turoips  fed  off. 
In*  10  per  cent 
loBs  on  the  ani- 
mal's caroase  . . . 

Glover  aod  after 
math  half  fed  on 
land,  as  grass  or 
hay,  less  10  p.  ot 

SO  tons 
3owt> 

53 

180 
8 

76 
53 

140 

110 
34 

40 
4 

280 

17 
73 

30 
33 

40 
I 

60 

13 

1 

140 
88 

17 
6 

80 
36 

18 
9 

Returned  (o  the  land 

3J7 

380 

44 

369 

43 

41 

73 

311 

163 

Rule  to  ascertain  the  quaniHy  of  inorganic  nuiUer,  or  mineral  food,  taken  from  Urn 
eoU  by  the  renumd  of  vatioue  Grope, — Take  the  per  centage  of  the  ash  of  the 
required  crop,  reduce  the  number  of  tons  of  the  crop  removed  to  lbs.,  and  multif^ 
this  by  the  per  centage  of  ash  obtained  as  above ;  look  at  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of 
the  crop  under  investigation,  then  find,  by  propartion,  the  amount  of  the  ingi^- 
dients.  Thus,  suppose  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  the  crop  under  consideratioD, 
the  percentage  of  ash»  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  6  lbs.  for  evexy  100  lbs.  Sup- 
pose the  weight  of  the  crop  to  be  10  tons,  or  34,400  lbs.,  the  weight  of  ashes 
will  be  equal  to  1,464  lbs. ;  further,  suppose  that  potash  is  the  iogredient  of  which 
the  amount  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  10  tons  is  desired  to  be  known.  In 
the  analysis  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  per  centage  of  potash  will  be 
'  seen  to  be  55*89,  or  say  56.  Then,  by  the  following  proporticm,  find  the 
anount : — 100  lbs.  :  56  ::  1,464  :  is  to  the  weight  of  potash  removed. 

<*  Every  farmer,"  says  the  author  of  the  article  ''  Ashes,"  in  iMorton^s  Cydo- 
pmdia  of  Agriculture,  from  which  the  basis  of  the  above  rule  has  been  taken,  "  who 
desires  to  keep  his  field  in  a  fertile  state,  should  make  these  calculations  for  the 
estimated  produce  which  he  removes  from  It,  and  then  he  should  restore  the 
abstracted  quantity  by  manure." 

Farmyard  Manure  replaced  by  Gftano  far  the  Turnip  Crop, — 22  lbs.  of  guano 
equal  to  one  ton  of  manure,  the  estimated  quantity  in  practice ;  it  will  be  safer  to 
say  1  cwt.  for  every  2^  tons  of  farmyard  manure. 

Amount  of  feftUidnff  Matter  in  SO  tone  qf  fam^ard  Mamtre  (which  is  a  liberal 


•  Mr.  W.  0.  Spooner,  in  Journal  of  Bath  and  West  of  England  Sooitty,  Tol,  viii.  part  U.  p.  406. 
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supply  per.aore  for  turnips). — Nitrogen,  260  lbs.,  equiyalent  to  310  lbs.  of  am- 
monia and  450  lbs.  of  pbosphates. 

Ouano. — 6  cwt  contains  103  lbs.  of  ammonia  and  132  lbs.  of  phosphates. 

FerHlidng  maUers  oontained  in  an  acre  of  good  soil, — 1  to  2  tons  of  nitrogen 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Mineral  AfaUert  removed  hy  Turnipa  from  the  SoU. — Averaging  20  tons  to  the 
acre ;  340  lbs.  m\l  be  removed  by  the  roots,  310  by  the  tops ;  in  all,  660  lbs.  of 
which,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  is  of  potash,  231  lbs.;  chlorine,  61-99; 
phosphoric  acid,  64*67;  soda,  3407;  sulphuric  acid,  8506. 

TaSU  of  Syrumymous  T$rm9  employed  in  AgricuUural  Chemistry,* 


Name: 
Bi- phosphate  of  lime. 
Basic  phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. 
Chloride  of  sodium. 
Alkaline  salts. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Hydroclorio  acid. 
Chloride. 
Silica. 

Sulphuric  acid. 
Yitriolized  bones. 


Sulphate  of  iron. 
Sal  ammoniac. 

Nitrogenous  matter. 


Hydrated. 


SynonymtmM  TertM, 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  soluble  phosphate  of  lime. 
Bone  phosphate,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  bone 

ash,  bone  earth. 
Earthy  phosphates. 

Muriate  of  soda,  common  salt. 

Sdlts  of  potash,  soda,  common  salt. 

Gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris. 

Muriatic  acid,  spirits  of  salt,  chlorine. 

Hydrochlorate,  muriate. 

Silicic  Hcid,  silez  quartz  (sand). 

Oil  of  vitriol. 

Sttlphated  bones,  dissolved  bones,  superphosphate 
of  lime. 

Copperas,  green  vitriol. 

Chloride  o'  ammonium,  muriate  of  ammonia,  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia. 

Organic  substances,  containing  nitrogen,  azote,  and 
capable  of  yielding,  by  their  decomposition,  am- 
mania  or  niirie  acid. 

Containing  water  in  chemical  combination. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  considerable  misunderstanding  is  created  in  the 
reading  of  analyses,  by  the  employment  of  the  terms  "  soluble  phosphate^'  and 
«< bi-phosphate."  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  understand  that  the  term  "soluble 
phosphate"  is  applied  to  the  insoluble  phosphate  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  acid.  The  result  of  the  combination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  is  a  new  substance,  termed  the  biphosphate  of  lime,  of  which  about  1  lb.  is 
produced  from  every  1^  lb.,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  soluble  phosphate.  To  the 
above  list  we  may  also  add  the  manure  very  generally  adopted  now  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat  and  for  grass-lands,  namely,  nitrate  of  soda,  for  which  the 
popular  synonymous  term  is  Chili  saltpetre. 

Prqporiion  of  Aehes  in  100  lbs.  of  the  Legumnous  Crope,  as  Beans,  Peas,  Lentils, 
Fe/e^s.— Beans,  4  00 ;  peas,  3  00 ;  leotils,  2  06  ;  vetches,  2*40. 

Proportion  of  Ashes  in  100  lbs.  of  the  Industrial  Plants,  as  Flax,  Bemp. — 
Fiazplant,  6  06 ;  linseed,  4  63 ;  hemp-plant,  6*37  ;  hemp-seed,  6  60. 

•  The  (Iriah)  AgrienUqral  h^yit^,  toVtwiet,  April.  1858. 
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Proportion  of  Ashes  in  100  Bs.  </the  hdbs  and  leaves  of  Turnips,  Beet,  Oarrokf 
Potatoes,  Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Tarnip  balbs,  0*78 ;  tarnip  tops,  17  ;  mangold, 
wvLTze),  or  beet  bulbs,  0*88;  ditto  tops,  1*37;  carrot  roots,  0  91;  tops,  412; 
potatoes,  0  76 ;  tops,  14  96 ;  Jemsalem  articbokes,  6*00. 

Facts  connected  with  the  use  of  Straw  in  a  Farm,  in  the  making  of  manure,  Ao. — 
From  an  interesting  and  valaable  paper  in  vol.  zzi.  of  the  Journal  cf  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Henry  Eversbed,  on  **  The  Proper  Office  of  Straw  in 
a  Farm,"  we  cull  the  following  : — 

Quantity  of  rain  annually  falling  in  a  cattle-yard,  50  feet  by  40  feet,  at  25  incbea 
per  annum,  25.967  gallons,  weighing  nearly  116  tons ;  50  bead  of  stock,  in  open 
yards  and  sheds,  require  300  tons  of  straw  as  litter  in  9  months. 

Manure  produced  by  50  head  of  Cattle,  in  six  months,  in  covered  yards. — 

Voided  by  the  animals 325  tons 

Litter  (24  lbs.  per  head  daily) 100    ''    nearly. 

425 
The  same  stock,  in  open  yards,  will  produce,— 

Voided  by  the  animals 325  tons 

Litter  (48  lbs.  daily) 200 

Water 

525 

A  feeding  bullock  produces  10  gallons  of  urine  per  day ;  a  milch  cow  consider- 
ably less ;  a  sheep,  3  gallons. 

Amount  of  Dung  produced  by  the  straw  of  an  average  yield  grown  upon  an  acre 
is  equal  to  4  loads ;  forty  cubic  feet,  or  1^  yards  of  solid  dung,  is  a  substantial 
load. 


CatOe  Food^Analysis  of  Feeding  Maierials^Statemenis  and  Calculations  refkrrin^ 

to  Stock. 

OATTLB    VOOO. 

Classifying  the  three  kinds  of  feeding  substances,  we  place  them  thus : — 

1st.  Nitrogenous  substances,  useful  in  the  production  of  flesh ;  the  bodies  of 
this  group  are  vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  caseioe,  gluten. 

2nd.  Non-nitrogenous  substances,  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  oily  bodies : 
second,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar.  The  latter  three  promote  and  maintain  tha 
warmth  of  the  animal ;  the  oily  bodies,  the  fiat 

3rd.  The  mineral  substances,  the  b<me-forming  portions  of  food ;  phosphate*, 
salt  and  iron  alkalies. 

These  latter  substances  being  abundantly  found  in  all  vegetable  matter,  it  is  lo 
tbe  qualities  of  the  (flesh -forming)  nitrogenous  and  (warmth  and  fat-producing) 
non^nitrogenous  substances  of  food  that  attention  has  to  be  paid. 
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The  nitrogenised  portions  of  food  are  also  known  as  the  (Mumtious  hniproteim 
oompounds.  The  former  name  is  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  similarity 
which  exists  between  vegetable  casein,  gluten,  and  legumin,  with  Mumen,  a  sub- 
stance aDalogx>u8  with  the  white  of  eggs.  The  name  protein  was  given  by  Prof* 
Mulder,  who  regarded  all  albuminous  substances  as  compounds  of  protein. 

The  following  table,  by  Professor  Tanner,*  gives  the  composition  and  respective 
feeding  values  of  the  different  classes  of  food : 


HATIBUIfl. 


CoiCFOBITIOir 

FsKBiKa  Yaujm. 

NoxL-ni- 

Nitro- 

crogenisod 

geniEed 

Water 

As  proved. 

Per 

matter 

matter 

percent 

cent. 

percent. 

peroeDt. 

Ibi. 

56  0 

130 

1483 

6tol 

167 

55-5 

13  6 

12-8 

7tol 

14-3 

4-5 

233 

148 

8tol 

125 

500 

23-3 

141 

8tol 

12  5 

13  59 

2856 

86 

5or6tol 

167 

3l7g 

25-93 

113 

4>itol 
Itol 

222 

11-3 

33-7 

68 

16-7 

30-4 

42  9 

79 

6tol 

167 

40  0 

93 

14  0 

12tol 

8-3 

8474 

144 

890 

150  to  1 

006 

819 

181 

860 

150  to  1 

0-66 

100 

15 

850 

160  to  1 

0  66 

Barley •••••.. 

Oato 

Beans 

Peaa 

Linseed-cake • • 

Linseed- cake  and  peas  equal  parts 

Rape-eake •  • 

Ootton  cake 

Olover  hay. , 

Swedes 

HaDgolds 

Oarrots 


Value  for  Feeding  Purposes  of  various  Articles  qf  Food.\ 


Cost 

100  lbs.  contain 

Matieial. 

i 

(Nitrogen. 

Photpho- 
rioAdd. 

Potash. 

ll 

§,a 

s 

D 

525,2-2 

•■2  2 

J 

J 

i 

n 

s 

4 

s 

4i 

s 

HI 

s 

^i 

& 

1 

IbT 

IbT 

lbs" 

•z 

lbs' 

d. 

lbs 

d7 

1 

lbs" 

^ 

-3  S-^ 

it 

II 

£.$.d 

$.d 

d. 

9  d 

d. 

*.  H. 

Meadow  hay..  .. 

4    0  0 

3  7 

2  68 

39  75 

24  63 

l-4t 

1062 

6-90 

135 

1-50 

4-50 

1  ^yi 

2M2 

06 

Wheat  straw..  .. 

1  15  0 

I  7 

0-60 

$20 

18-50 

0-4^ 

30 

0-14 

ii-2l 

i)-65 

216 

0  5'^ 

Swedish  Turnips 

4  10  (1 

4  0 

20 

600 

J5  0 

2  40 

17  28 

C-80 

120 

225 

6  75 

2l>i 

3i^ 

t  9  V 

OUeake 

;»    6  8 

84 

120 

380 

33  0 

5-0 

36  0 

i25 

3'37 

1-75 

525 

3  8>^ 

6>t 
3^ 

3  1^ 

Beans 

i    6  b 
9    6)f 

d  4 
84 

20 
70 

42-0 
600 

25-30 
4f0 

4-45 
2-25 

320 
16  20 

C*i6 
0*19 

1-29 
02b 

111 
017 

3  33 
0  51 

v^ 

3  6* 

Indian  Meal 

Carob,  or  Loensl 

No 

ana 

lysi 

•     ' 

Bean 

9    6  8 

84 

676 

570 

35.0 

•)'64 

3-75 

0 

fas] 

h. 

g.v53^ 

— 

0  5 

•  Joomal  of  Bath  and  Weat  of  Bngland  Bocicfy,  toL  tU.  part  II. 

t  From  Mr.  Horsiall's  lasay  oa  "Dairy  MantgeofMot,"  in  Joonal  of  Boyai  Agricnltwal 
Booicty,  vol.  xriii.  part  L 

32B 
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Ths  fcUomng  Talie  given  the  east  of  100  lbs.  of  Fai  derived  from  the  foOomMff 

Feeding  Suhatanees.* 


i 

II 

1 

3 

1 

it 

5 

Coat  of  100  lbs.  • • 

3  7 
12Ji 

t.  d 
1  7 
0  5 

40 
1  9% 

«.  (<. 

84 
3  1% 

8    4 
2    6 

$,  d. 

84 

11% 

B    4 

Da^not  nefc  TAlae  of  Manure.  • • 

1)    !» 

GcmI  ct  Dfodnction  of  Fat.  •..••>..•■•••••..•••••... 

3  43i 

1  2 

aaji 

5  2Ji 

5  10 

7  2K 

7  11 

Oil  and  Storoh,  &«.,  oompnted  as  Oil  in  lbs 

34-63 

18  50 

35-0 

33  0  35-30 



400 

35-0 

SelcUive  Bank  of  Feeding  Sulekmeee. — The  foUowiDg,  arranged  from  Dr.  From- 
berg's  essay  on  the  potato  (Highland  Society* s  Traneactiona,  yoI.  for  1847,  p.  637), 
will  show  how  the  seyeral  feedmg  substances  rank  according  to  the  kind  of  ingre* 
dients  to  which  we  look  for  comparison.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  rank 
of  any  substance  yalued  for  its  protein  (flesh-forming)  compounds  (albumen, 
casein,  and  gluten),  the  number  attached  will  gi?e  the  rank,  the  proportion  (100 
being  the  standard)  being  also  stated. 

Protein  compounds  (albumen,  casein,  gluten). — 1.  Beans,  31*4.  2.  Peas,  22  6. 
3.  Oats,  19*65.  4.  Wheat,  13*5.  6.  Indian  com,  12  3.  6.  Bje,  10*5.  7.  Bice, 
7*5.  8.  Barley,  6*0.  9.  Potatoes,  5*77.  We  thus  find  that,  yalued  for  its  pro- 
tein compoimds,  beans  take  the  highest,  wheat  the  medium,  and  potatoes  the 
lowest  rank, 

8iarcL—\.  Rice,  86'9.  2.  Wheat,  73-8.  3.  Indian  com,  71  2.  4.  Barley, 
68*7.  5.  Oats,  65'27.  6.  Potatoes,  64-20.  7.  Rye,  6400.  8.  Pease,  52-0. 
9.  Beans,  44*0.  We  thus  find  that  for  the  value  of  its  starch,  beans  now  occupy 
the  lowest  place,  wheat  the  second,  and  rice  the  first  place. 

Oum  and  saccharine  matter. — 1.  Potatoes,  15*72.  2.  Bye,  1514.  3.  Wheat, 
11-7.  4.  Barley,  10*3.  5.  Peas,  7*7.  6.  Oats,  4*49.  7.  ^eans,'7'3.  8.  Bice, 
0*5.    9.  Indian  corn,  0-4. 

Fatty  matter.^!.  Indian  com,  90.  2.  Oats,  6*57.  3.  Bye,  3*5.  4.  Beans, 
2*3.  5.  Peas,  2*2.  6.  Potatoes,  100.  7.  Bice,  08.  8.  Barley,  0  3.  9. 
Wneat,  3. 

Fibre  or  Husk.—!.  Barley,  14-7.  2.  Potatoes,  13-31.  3.  Peas,  12*2,  4. 
Beans,  11*5.  5.  Bye,  8*0.  6.  Indian  com,  5'9.  7.  Bice,  3-4.  8.  Oats,  2*18. 
9.  Wheat,  1.00.  {Note. — The  fibre,  although  containing  coagulated  albumen,  is 
of  ]itde  or  no  value  for  feeding  purposes.) 

Beans. — As  compared  with  other  feeding  substances,  the  following  are  the  pro- 
portions  which  beans  bear.  Wheat,  74  per  cent. ;  rye,  70 ;  barley,  65 ;  oats,  58; 
beans,  68  ;  peas,  75 ;  French  beans,  84. 

•  From  Mr.  Honfall's  Essay  on  "  Dairy  Management,"  in  Journal  of  Boyal  AgrieuUvtl 
Society,  voL  xyiii.  part  L 
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IfiUriHve  ValM$  of  OabJmgB — The  caltiyation  of  cabbage  is  likely  to  become 
more  extended,  now  that  its  natriliye  yalae  is  better  known.  ''Indeed/'  says 
Dr.  Yoeloker,  *'  no  kind  ,of  green  food  coltivatedon  a  large  scale  in  the  field 
contains  so  much  nutritious  matter  as  cabbage.  Being  much  more  nutritious, 
weight  for  weight,  than  turnips,  and  at  the  same  time  very  succulent,  cabbages 
form  a  Taluable  food  for  milch  cows.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  cabbage,  and 
dairy  cows  fed  upon  it  and  some  hay,  produce  much  and  rich  milk,  and  the 
butter  made  from  the  latter  is  free  from  the  disagreeable  flavor  whicn  it  always 
has  when  the  cows  are  fed  upon  turnips/'*  Of  water,  cabbage  contains  86  28 
per  cent.;  of  flesh-forming  substances,  4*76;  of  heat  and  fat-producing  sub* 
stances,  7*10 ;  of  inorganic  matters  (ash),  1*87. 

Composition  qf  Kohl-Robi  as  a  Feeding  Substance* 


Parple  top. 


Water. 
Oil. 


Solable  protein  oompoundtf 

Sugar,  gum,  and  pectin • 

Saltff  soluble  in  water • 

Insoluble  protein  compound^ 

Digestible  fibre  and  iosoluble  peotinous  oompounds. 

Woody  fibre  'cellulose) • 

Insoluble  mineral  matter • 


89  002 
0177 
2-006 
4-4»6 
0-919 
0  269 
1-896 
1-106 
0139 


100000 


Cabbage  :  Feeding  value  q^.— 16  oz.  of  the  Drumhead  cabbage,  or  7,000  grains, 
contain  of  nutritive  matter,  430  grains;  woody  fibre,  280;  water,  6  290.  Of 
nitrogenous  or  fltsh-forming  ingredients,  the  proportion  in  100  parts  is  1*75;  of 
non-nitrogenous  oi  heat-gi?iDg  principles,  4-06;  of  mineral  matter,  0-80;  ef  wa- 
ter, 93'40.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  0*28  per  cent.,  and  that  of  carbon,  8*63 
per  cent  The  proportion  is  large  between  the  flesh-forming  principles  and  those 
fitted  for  the  support  of  respiration.  In  the  potato,  the  quantity  exceeds  20  of  the 
latter  to  1  of  the  former ;  in  the  cabbage,  it  does  not  reach  3  to  1 .  Swedish  tur- 
nips are  superior  to  cabbages  in  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  bulbs,  in  the 
proportion  of  110  to  107^,  and  the  cabbages  are  buperior  to  the  common  white 
turnip  in  the  proportion  of  107^  to  80,  and  inferior  to  carrots  in  the  proportion  of 
107^  to  187.  Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  cabbages  are  used ;  for  in- 
creasing milk  and  the  juicy  fluids,  cabbages  are  superior  to  Swedish  turnipe, 
which  act  more  in  increasing  the  fat  and  the  muscular  fibre.  Where  the  soil  is  a 
rich  clayey  loam,  well  manured,  and  the  climate  humid,  cabbage  become  a  most 
profitable  crop,  and  afford  a  large  yield.     As  they  do  not  keep  so  well  as  Swedes, 

•  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Journal,  Yol.  It. 

t  Containing  nitrogen 


Oreen  top. 
0329 
0  048 


Per  oentageof  ash. 


1167 


Purple  top. 
0321 
0143 

1058 
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it  is  the  best  way  to  consume  them  from  October  to  February.  This  using  them 
fresh  taken  up  obviates  many  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  mustiness 
which  they  acquire  if  stored  up  in  masses  in  the  usual  waj.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  store  np  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  crop,  to  serve  as  food  in  the  spring ;  that 
^'criticar*  peri  d,  as  it  has  been  well  termed,  when  a  supply  of  succulent  food  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  stock  of  the  farm. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  best  way  of  giving  the  cabbages  to  stock ;  some 
holding  that  they  should  be  cut  up  like  roots,  others  that  the  *'  stools,'*  or  heads, 
should  be  given  to  the  cattle  whole,  inasmuch  a?  in  addition  to  the  useful  exercise 
of  the  jaws  in  tearing  them  up,  the  process  induces  a  flow  of  saliva,  which  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  digestive  process,  and  in  the  secretion  of  the  healthy  juices. 


KoM  BaU— Nutritive  Value  of 

Bulbs. 

Leaves. 

'Water • •••••••• 

86  74 
275 
8-63 
0  77 
112 

66*68 

A.lbamiDOTis  oompounds  ••••••.••..••••  •••••••••••. ••..••••. 

287 

IletDiratorv  Drinoioles .•....••• 

829 

Fibre 

1*91 

Ash 

1*4S 

Nitrogen 

10000 
044 

100-00 
0-38 

'*  It  is  an  excellent  food  for  milch  cows,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  much  and 
good  milk.  The  butter  made  of  such  milk  has  a  pleasant  taste,  altogether  unlike 
the  disagreeable  flavor  that  characterizes  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
upon  turnips."* 


Jumeidtm  artichoke — i 

7ompositian  of  the 

Tnbera. 

Stem. 

Kitrog^nouff  matter. ..  r ......  • ........•....•..*•, 

238 
19  99 

1-43 
76  20 

218 
82-48 

244 
1290 

Orgftnio  ixiatter  free  from  nitrogen 

AsEei..... ..T 

Water 

Jefuaalem  artichoke,  value  of  the  root  as  a  flesh -producer,  445  lbs.  in  ten  tons, 
that  being  calculated  as  the  produce  of  an  acre. 

Italian  ryegraee,  fresh  cut.  100  parts  contain  75*61  of  water;  flesh-forming 
elements,  2  45;  oil,  *80;  heat-forming  elements,  14*  1 1 ;  woody  fibre,  4.82 ;  min- 
eral matters,  S*21. 

•  Dr.  Yoeloker— Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety,  vol.  xxl.  p.  95. 
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CompoiUian  of  Tmboc  OroMi  a»  a  Feeding  Substance. 


Lower 
Part. 


Upper  Port 


Protein  eomponnds 

So^ar,  gam,  and  extractive  matter,  extracted  by  water. . . 
Other  nutritiye  subatAnoes  insoluble  in  water,  but  extract- 
ed by  potash 

Woody  fibre  (oellnlosei  with  a  little  albameo) • 

Saline  matter  (ash) 

Water 


2-47 
3-32 

1-30 
5  68 
114 

8609 


4  79 
364 

317 
11-86 

137 
75-27 


17-61 

23-88 

920 

40-88 

8-23 


19*38 
893 

1863 

47-94 

512 


The  third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  oomposidon  of  the  grass  dried  at  330^, 
the  third  column  being  the  lower,  the  fourth  the  upper  part.  Professor  John- 
stone, who  gives  this  analysis  in  the  Highland  Sodeiy'g  Transactions  for  1848, 
remarks  : — '*  The  first  and  most  striking  of  the  results  contained  in  the  third  and 
fourth  columns  is  the  large  per  centage  of  protein,  or  musele-forming  ingredients* 
These  are  as  great  as  in  the  best  samples  of  Wheats  Oats,  or  Barley,  and  show,  tbere- 
fore,  that  this  grass  is  of  a  very  nutritious  quality.'* 

Composition  of  Bice-meal  as  a  Feeding  Substance,  by  Dr,  Voelekep. 

Water 12019 

Woody  fibre,  containing  insoluble  inorganic  matter 9-83  46'500 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar •  •  • 26  624 

Protein  compounds  or  ilesh-forming  substances •••••• 6  687 

Fatty  m  atter 6  610 

Soluble  saline  substances •  •  •  •  • 3  660 


100  000 


This  substance  is  well  adapted  for  laying  on  of  fat.  Oats  have  twice  its  feeding 
value.  To  pay,  if  crushed  oats  sell  at  £6  6s.  to  £7  per  ton,  rice- dust  should 
sell  at  £3  to  £3  6s.  Barley-meal  may  be  considered  as  possessing  once  as  mnch 
value  as  rice- meal. 

The  Oarob  or  Locust  Bean,  as  an  article  of  food  for  farm  stock,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  The  following,  from  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  is  Mr.  E.  T. 
Kensington's  analysis  of  it  in  its  natural  and  dry  state. 


Water 

Sagar 

Mucilage  and  other  digestible  respiratory  prinoiplea 

Woody  fibre 

OU 

Protein  (conponnds)  fleshforminff  principles.  .«••. 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (insoluble  ash) 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (soluble  ash) 


0000 
6303 
20  30 
4  53 
1  18 
9  00 
0-7:i 
131 
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ContwniDg  so  large  a  per  oentage  of  sugar,  it  is  valuable  for  fattening  pupoaes^ 
Its  per  oentage  of  flesh-formers  being  small,  it  b  less  valuable  for  young  stock 
and  for  dairy  cows,  nitrogenous  food  for  the  cattle  being  the  most  valuable. 

Feeding  Value  of  Sorghum'-{nolcus  *accAara/u«).— The  researches  of  Profes- 
sor Voelcker  show  that  the  feeding  value  of  this  plant  is  diflFerent  at  different  pe- 
riods of  its  growth.  Thus  the  part  analyzed  in  September  had  nearly  one  per 
cent,  less  nitrogen  than  that  cut  and  analyzed  in  August.  Again,  the  cattle  did 
not  seem  to  relish  it  at  first,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  they 
began  tp  show  a  fondness  for  it.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  others  have 
found  cattle  to  relish  it  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  growth,  and  through  all  its 
stages.  The  following,  from  Professor  Voelcker's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  ik$ 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  zz.  p.  S81,  shows  the  general  composition  of  the 
sorghum  cut  on  the  26th  of  September. 


• 

In  natural  state. 

In  dry. 

Water 

8180 
816 
0  74 
9  07 
033 

Solithl^ orflf<inio  matter. ...•...••.•....••..t.*«rii- 

44  83 

"     inm«nl  matter 

Insoluble  inoraranio  matter. 

407 
49  83 

**        mioeral  matter.  .••••• • 

127 

The  following  gives  the  detailed  proximate  composition 


. 

In  natural  state. 

In  dry. 

Water 

81-80 
5       0^7 
J       1.16 
6-85 
355 
359 
074 
0fi6 
4  05 
033 

Albamen  .•..«.•••■. •••■••■..*) 

9-03 

Other  soluble  protein  compounds \ 

Sugar  •••... .,, .••..••••  •. 

6-36 
33.15 

Wax  and  fatty  matter 

14  01 

Huoilage,  pectin,  and  digestible  matter 

1436 

Soluble  mineral  matter • 

406 

Insoluble  protein  compoundsf 

363 

Indiffefttible  wood v  fibre  rcellular^ 

23  35 

InsomhlA  mini»ral  matter •.............^... 

1-26 

100  00 

lOOOO 

While  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sorghum  cut  in  September  had  one 
per  cent,  less  of  nitrogen  than  that  cut  in  August :  while  of  sugar,  that  cut  in 
August  had  no  ''appreciable  quantity/'  that  in  September  having  6  per  cent. 
Professor  Yoelcker  has  the  following  :  **  We  have  here  presented  to  us  a  fresh 

.  ■  —     - ,  ■    ,^ - 

In  natural  state.        In  diy. 

•  Containing  nitrogen -343  1-34 

t         "  "       -106  0-58 

Total  quantity  of  nitrogen ..,.    '351  1-93 
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prcxrf  that  the  natritive  value  of  food  of  the  same  kind  is  not  regulated  by  tha 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  but  rather  by  the  proportion  of  sugar.  In- 
deed I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  green  food,  and  likewise  turnips  and  other 
roots  are  immature,  aad  more  or  less  unfit  for  feeding,  when  they  are  rich  in 
nitrogen.  Fully  ripe  and  very  nutritious  roots  and  grass  alwsys  contain  less  nitro- 
gen than  the  same  food  in  an  immature  state,  or  than  food  of  indifferent  feeding 
qualities.'* 

NiUritive  Value  of  the  Lupine.—*'  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
tbe  air-dried  seeds : 

Feroent 

Water 14—16 

Nitrogenous  substances 83—36 

Patty  matter •••... 6—  7 

Starch,  sugar,  ibc 26—30 

Woody  fibre 1 1—12 

Mineral  matter. 3—  4 

We  learn  from  this  analysis  that  the  lupine  seeds  contain  a  greater  per  centage 
•f  nitrogenous  substances  than  any  other  of  our  leguminous  plants ;  so  that 
Aeir  high  value  is  fully  confirmed  by  science/' 

Dietittery  Wash  or  Dreg  as  a  Feeding  Substance.— This,  in  many  districts,  is  ez- 
temively  used  as  food  for  cows.  Dr.  A^nderson  has  given  three  analyses  of  sam- 
ples obtained  from  a  distillery  near  Edinburgh,  of  which  No.  1,  here  given*  was 
stated  to  be  a  •'  fair  specimen  of  the  refuse  of  the  work."  If  so,  **  it  ought/' 
says  Dr.*  Anderson,  "  to  be  of  great  importaiyie  in  feeding  cattle,  as  it  contains 
about  as  much  nutritive  matter,  as  are  found  in  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  tor- 
nips  ;  or  15  gallons  of  dregs  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  100  lbs.  of  Hurnips.'' 
An  imperial  gallon  of  the  ash  or  dreg  contained  organic  matter — 

Oraini. 

Organic  matter 41 27*9 

Ash..l    2761 

Total  Solids 44041 

The  276*1  grains  of  ash  contained— 

Grtins. 

Barthy  phosphates • • ••••• ••••  73*7 

Phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies 6 1*0 

Potash  ^  34-4 

Soda 62-3 

Sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  &c •  •  •  • 64'7 

Quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter,  243  grains. 

Green  Oats  as  Food/or  CaUle. — "A  very  material  saving,**  says  Mr.  Walker, 
**is  effected  by  cutting  the  oats  intended  for  live  stock  while  the  straw  is  yet 
green«  the  ear  being  nevertheless  fully  formed,  though  still  mQky,  or  nearly,  so. 
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•  f  .  •  .  Oats  thus  reaped  and  cut  into  chaffy  lialfmeli  to  incli  length,  wiD  go 
one-fourth  further  than  the  same  allowed  to  ripen  and  used  as  in  this  country/' 
Dr.  Yoelcker  published,  in  1860,  in  the  Journal  qf  AffrieuUuref  p.  260,  a  valuablo 
paper  on  oat-hay  (oats  cut  green  and  used  like  hay),  and  the  relative  nutritir* 
value  of  oats  cut  green,  and  cut  fully  ripe.  The  following  is  a  re&umi  of  th« 
eonclusions  arrived  at  from  the  experiments  made.  Apart  from  other  advantages 
'*  which  are  in  favor  of  oat-hay,  the  relative  portion  of  really  nutritive  matters 
in  equal  quantities  of  oats  cut  green,  and  oats  fully  ripe,  is  larger  in  the  former 

than  in  the  latter.    I  say  apart  from  all  other  advantages But  I  will  only 

add  a  few  remarks  before  I  conclude,  to  the  very  important  one  referring  io  the 
superiority  of  manure.  It  is  not  only  the  better  appearance  of  the  manure-heap, 
which  speaks  in  favor  of  the  use  of  oat-hay,  but  the  fact  itself  is  a  sure  indication 
how  thoroughly  the  food  has  been  digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  The 
reason  oat-hay  is  more  readily  and  completely  digested  than  fully  ripe  oats  is  ob- 
vious." **  Oat-hay,  or  oats  cut  green,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  sub- 
stances readily  digestible,  but  which  become  insoluble,  and  less  readily  digestibk 
when  allowed  to  ripen.  Animals  fed  upon  young  shoots  of  vegetables  which  are 
soft  and  eatable,  thrive  well,  but  can  scarcely  maintain  themselves  upon  matured 
food,  which  becomes  woody  and  indigestible,  and  passes  through  the  intestines  in 
a  great  measure  unchanged.^'  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  and  other  soluble  and  readily  digestible  substances,  which  we  find 
m  the  young  shoots  of  vegetables  and  roots,  are  partly  rendered  insoluble,  and 
gradually  changed  into  indigestible  woody  fibre,  which  substance  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  plant.*'  i 

Comparatnte  Value  of  the  Potatoe  as  Food,  compared  with  Oats,  Wheat,  ladiam 
Com,  Rye,  Barley,  Rice,  Peae  and  Beane. 


1 

11 

i| 

«*8 
^1 

II 

i\ 

s-^ 

Stareh 

64.20 

2-25 

13-47 

5-77 

IDS 
13  31 

.  • 

73-8 
47 

70 

135 
100 

6527 
2-24 
225 

3  \  i-e&i 

6  57 
218 

1'84 

64  00 

11-00 

3-00 

10-5 

3-5 

80 

•  • 

68-7 
5  0> 
5-3j 

60 

03 
147 

«  a 

86  9 
0-5 

75 

0-8 
3-4 
09 

71-2 
04 

123 

90 
5-9 
1-2 

52  0 
55 
22 

226 

22 

122 

3-3 

44-0 

Dextrine  

50 

Albumen.  ••.....•••.) 

a^3 

Casein \ 

bluten ) 

Fatty  matter 

3W 
93 

Fibre  or  Husk 

8alto,  and  lots 

11-5 
3-5 

«<  Looking  at  these  tables  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  that  of  potatoes  with 
each  of  the  others  in  a  general  point  of  view,  I  would  feel  inclined  to  propose 
the  following  arrangement : 

Beans 1 00 

Peas 80 

OaU 7S 
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Wheat 70 

Indian  corn ,  •  • 60 

Rye 66 

Barley , 60 

Potatoes 45 

Rice  • « • »  36 

This  means  that  the  general  feeding  properties  of  peas  are  to  those  of  beans 
aa  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  80  to  100.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  valuation 
oan  only  be  approximative,  for  the  composition  of  these  esculents  just  given  is 
by  no  means  constant/'* 

Much  of  the  following  matter,  down  to  the  paragraph  on  the  "  Nutritive  Value 
of  Straws,"  is  compiled  from  Dr.  Voelcker'  paper  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Food," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  Wett  of  England  Society,  vol.  iv.  new  series,  p.  190, 

Nutritive  Value  of  Peas,  Beans,  Lentils* 


Peas. 


Field-beans.       Lentils. 


Bitrogenized  or  flesh-forming  constitnenta 

Sabstances  free  from  nitrogen  fitted  to  sapport  reapira 
tion,  and  to  lay  on  fat : 

«  Starch,  sugar,  fat,  &o 

6  Woody  fibre 

Aah  (bone  materials) 

Water 


234 


500 
10  0 
2-5 
141 


233 


48-5 

100 

34 

14  8 


240 


520 
90 
2S 

12-5 


The  value  of  the  leguminous  seeds  (as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  tares),  as  feeding 
Mtbstances,  is  nearly  identical.  The  characteristic  constituent  is  legumen,  which, 
approaching  so  closely  the  cheesy  matter  of  milk,  has  been  named  "vegetable 
oasein."  For  purely  flesh-producing  purposes,  leguminous  seeds  are  as  valuable 
as  oil*cakes,  but,  deficient  in  oil,  they  are  inferior  for  fattening  purposes.  Oil* 
cakes  possess  both  peculiarities  of  fattening  stuffs  neoessary  to  insure  success. 
Mixed  with  bulky  food,  as  roots,  hay,  or  chaff,  the  leguminous  seeds  are  valuable 
as  food ;  but  their  binding  or  costive  nature  precludes  their  being  used  too  fre* 
quently  or  to  too  great  an  extent.  Being,  however,  rich  in  muscle-producing 
matter,  they  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  feeding  horses. 

Nutritive  Value  of  the  Cereals ^  Wheats  Oats,  Barley,  Indian  Com. 


Wheat. 


Oata. 


Barley. 


Indian 
Com. 


Water 

Fleah-forming  constituents 

Heat  and  fat  prodneing  snbstanoea  « 

Woody  indigestible  fibre 

Inoi^ganio  matters  (ash) 


12.26 

11.64 

68  74 

2.61 

1.75 


13.09 

11.85 

63.34 

9.00 

2.72 


14  65 

10.84 

68.81 

3  45 

2.75 


14.96 
11.27 
67.48 
5.02 
157 


•  ]>r.  Ftomberg  on  the  Potato,  in  the  Highland  Society's^  Tmnsaotions,  vol.  for  1847,  p.  670. 
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The  woody  fibre  is  pretty  constant  in  amount  in  the  different  rarieties  of  wheat, 
but  Yery  coneiJerable  differences  are  found  to  exist  in  barley,  and  especially  in 
oats.  This  difference  of  the  amount  of  woody  fibre  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the 
conflicling  Biaiements  often  made  as  to  the  comparatire  feeding  value  of  barley 
and  oats.  Oats,  for  instance,  grown  in  England,  are  not  so  free  from  this  fibre  as 
oats  grown  in  Scotland,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  barley  grown  in  Scotland, 
as  compared  to  that  grown  in  England. 

The  cereals  are  valuable  as  containing  a  large  amount  of  fat-producing  sub- 
stances.   Indian  corn  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  this  respect. 

Nuiriiive  Value  of  the  Bifu9$  of  Grain,  Bran,  de. 


i 

1 

i 
1 

it 

w-s. 

i 

1 

1 

Water 

13.86 
13.80 

556 
11.50 
5017 

6.11 

6.24 
S5.62 

i  59.44 

8.70 

9.31 

6.92 

(  3.31 

02.86 

7.70 

912 

10.66 

1.66 

75.06 

3.49 

16.12 
5.64 
0.66 

80.21 

3.37 

1103 
8.46 
3.47 

69.73 

7.31 

19  09 

Flesh  fupining  eonetituento  . . 
Oil 

6.69 
5  61 

Wooiv  fibre '.'. 

<36.i7 
)i5.59 
13.49 

SttrolT,  gum,  &.0 

Inorganic  matters  (ash).,.. 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  above  substances  varies  very  much;  the  most  val- 
uable are  bran,  rice-dust,  and  oat-dust.  Of  bran,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  contains 
a  larger  amount  of  fatty  matters  and  flesh-forming  constituents  than  the  whok 
grain  of  wheat.  Rice-dust  contains  a  larger  amount  of  ready-made  fatty  aub- 
stances,  and  is  therefore  valuable  for  fattening  purposes. 

Nutritive  Value  of  lioote. — The  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  roots  as  feed- 
ing substances  may  be  gathered  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  quantity  of 
water  they  contain.  Accordmg  to  this  simple  rule,  potatoes  stand  highest,  pars- 
nips second,  carrots  third,  mangolds  fourth,  swedes  fifth,  and  turnips  lowest  ib 
feeding  value.  The  analysis  of  the  potato  as  a  feeding  substance  we  have  already 
given ;  of  the  others  as  follows : 


White  Bel^vm 
Carrots  ditto. 


Wft»Br 

Kitroi^H.  .z   I    r<  anio  enbataDees  eapable  of  preducing  fleeh . 
Babetanees  not  oontaining  nitrogen,  fitted  for  the  support  of 

animal  heat  and  the  formation  of  fat 

Inorganie  ■ubstancea  Itah) • 


87.338 
0.667 

11.350 

0.745 
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NutriAw  Value  of  Mangdi. 

In  natural  state. 

Water 87.78 

Flesh-forming  constituents • 1  54 

Woody  fibie M2 

Sugar..  • • • •••••••••••••• 6  10 

Pectin,  gum  •••• •••••• • 2  60 

Inorganic  matterB  (ash) 0.96 

Mangolds  should  not  be  given  to  animals  before  the  end  of  December  or  tha 
beginning  of  January.  The  roots  are  found,  when  fresh  taken  up,  to  contain  an 
aoiid  substsnoe,  tending  to  scour  the  animals  which  partake  of  it.  The  pectin, 
too,  in  old  roots,  is  found  to  change  into  sugar.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  ea- 
periments  hare  shown  that  mangolds  are  nearly  worthless  as  fattening  food  for 
sheep. 

Nuirkxvt  Value  of  Turnips  and  Swedee, — On  account  of  the  raiiations  obserrable 
in  one  and  the  same  species  of  turnips,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  precisely  the  nutritiye 
ralue  of  these  roots.  The  following  average  analyses  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
simply  as  illustrations  of  the  proximate  composition  of  some  kinds  of  turnips : 


AVALTZED  BT  Da.  YoKLCZUl. 


White 
Globe. 


Norfolk 
Bell. 


Swedish 
Turnip. 


Analtieo  bt  Db. 
Andkebon. 


Parple  top 
Yellows 


At>erdeeB 
Yellows. 


Water 

Flesh- forming  snbstaDoes 

Patty  matters 

Sugar,  pectin,  gum,  Ao. . 

Woody  fibre 

Inorgaaio  matters  (ash)  . 


90  430 
1J43 


92.380 

1.737 

not  determined. 


5.457 
3.343 
0.628 

2.962 
2.100 
1.031 

89.460 
1443 

5.933 
3.548 
0.623 


S  1.300 
1.117 
0.103 
4.3H3 
3fin7 
0  640 


90  578 
1803 
0-441 
4.181 
3.349 
0.649 


In  comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  roots,  many  points  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Boots  grown  quickly,  under  the  stimulus  of  artificial  manures,  are 
oonsidered  to  be  less  nutritious  than  those  grown  more  naturally  and  slowly.  U 
is  also  a  question  how  far  the  use  cf  guano  reduces  the  nutritive  value  of  roots 
grown  with  its  aid.  Soil  also  influences  greatly  the  nutritive  value  of  roots ;  those 
grown  in  a  peaty  or  a  stiff  clay  soil  are  not  so  good  as  those  raised  on  <'  good  tur- 
nip loam." 
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IfytfUm  Value  oj  Bay,  qf  varioua  Grasses,  eoniaining  \4.Sper  cent,  {(he  average)  of 

Wider. 


Botanieal  Designation. 


English  Name. 


i 


I 


I 


Antfaozanthnm  odoratnm. . 

A]op(  cnrus  pratensis 

ArrheDetherum  ayenacenm. 
ATena  flarescens 

"     pubescens 

Bflza  n.edia 

Bromns  ereotns 

**      molis 

OvnoeoniB  oristatus 

Fhleonj  pratense 

Dactjlis  glomerata 

**       seeds  ripe  ...... 

Feetuoa  duriuscula 

Holcu9  laoatas 

fiordenm  pratense 

Loliom  perenoe 

"      italicum 

Poa  annua 

"    pratensis 

"    trivialis 

Grass  from  water  meadow 
Ditto,  second  crop 


Sweet-seented  vernal  grass . . 
Meadow  fox-tail  grass  ...... 

Common  oat-like  grass 

Yellow  oat-like  grass 

Downy  oat-grass 

Conmion  quaking  grass 

Upright  brome  grass 

Soft  brome  grass 

Crested  dog-tail  grass 

Meadow  cat's- tail  grass 

Cock's-foot  grass 


Hard  feectie  grass 

Soft  meadow  grass 

Meadow  barley 

Darnel  giass 

1  talian  rye 

Annoal  meadow. 

Smooth  stalked  me^ow  grass 
Bough-stalked  meadow  grass. 


8.94 

10.56 

11.10 

6.41 

6.83 

5.21 

8.09 

14  82 

9.51 

9.74 

11.60 

19.78 

10.37 

9.87 

9.57 

10.16 

8.66 

10.14 

8.87 

8.40 

2221 

9.36 


2.92 
2  50 
2.73 

2  24 
2.05 
258 
2.85 
1.81 
2.83 

3  04 
2  69 
1.34 
2.86 
305 
1.97 
2.72 
2.80 
2.93 
225 
3.15 
5.6i 
1.77 


37.27 
36  96 
32.60 
40.35 
42.67 
40.24 
70. 
33.14 
45.12 
45.73 
37.99 
22.74 
3465 
33.64 
40.01 
3621 
49.56 
44.30 
36.88 
34.43 
27.47 
37.63 


31.17 
29.00 
29.35 
30  81 
29  69 
30.26 
30 

30.96 
22.59 
29.68 
28.89 
37.13 
33.18 
33.69 
27.15 
30.17 
16  94 
25.90 
32-59 
32.60 
21.55 
2940 


5.43 

6.69 

9.93 

5.90 

4.47 

7.42 

4.47 

4.99 

5.47 

4.53 

4.55 

4.72 

4.65 

546 

530 

6.4S 

7  76 

2.43 

5.09 

7.14 

9.03 

7.56 


It  IB  to  be  noted  that  natural  and  artificial  grasses  are  more  nutritions  whea 
young  than  when  at  the  period  of  full  flower. 

Nutritive  Value  of  the  Artificial  Grasses. 


IK  THI  KJLTURAL  STAYS. 


^ 


g3 


Water 

Flesh-forming  substances 

Heat  and  fat  producing  substances 
laorgsnie  matters  (ash) 

Flesh-forming  substances 

Heat  and  fat  producing  substances 
Inorganic  substances  (ash) 


80.64 
3.6 

13.78 
1.9 


83.65 
4.52 

10.26 
1.57 


77.57 
4  48 

15.94 
2.00 


76.67 
4.82 

16.44 
2.06 


81.30 

328 

1352 

1.89 


73.41 
4.40 

19.1J 
3  08 


77.320 
3.512 

17.43 
1.73 


82.16  80.79 
3.561  2.48 

12  74  14.89 
1.54[  1.83 


IN  THI  DRT  STATB. 


!8.64|28  311-20  00 
71.17  62.09171.09 
10.19   9.601  8  9J 


^20.69'l7.56i6.56l15  50  (20.00 


.49 
82 


72.33i71.86'76»7 


10.111156 

I 


7.63 


71.37 
8.63 


12.94 

77  55 

9.51 
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Artificial  grasses,  akhongh  oontainiiig  more  water^  yet  gire  a  larger  amonnt  of 
fiesli-foriniDg  substances  than  the  natural  grasses.  Soil,  and  period  of  cutting 
down,  exercise  a  material  influence,  doubtless,  on  the  nutritive  value  of  the 


Nutritive  Value  of  Oreen  Rye  and  JSa,;  0.— *These  substances,  more  especially  the 
latter,  are  now  being  much  introduced  as  spring  feed.  Rape  is  of  higher  vahie 
in  this  way  than  rye.  It  is  rich  in  flesh- forming  as  well  as  in  fatty  constituents ; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  it  is  richer  than  any  other  green  food.  Rape,  to  yield  the 
highest  value,  should  be  grown  upon  good  soil ;  and  with  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation, it  will  afford  a  greater  and  a  richer  yield  than  turnips.  Rye  appears  to 
be  of  inferior  feeding  value ;  indeed,  less  so  than  the  better  classes  of  clover. 


Green  Ryo 

in  natural 

state. 


Green  Rap« 

in  natnial 

state. 


Water 

l^itrogenized  snbstanees,  fleih-fonning  constituents. 
If on-DitrogeDized  matter : 

a.  Woody  fibre 

k,  Fdttj  matter 

t.  Reepiratory  Bubetanoes 

Inorganic  matters  (ash) 


75.423 

2.7U5 

10.488 
0  892 
9134 
1.358 


87.050 
3.133 

3  560 

0.649 
4.000 
1.608 


KtUrUive  Value  of  Clover  Say,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson. 

Moisture 16.84 

Flesh-forming  substances 13.62 

Kon-nitrogenized  substances • 64.43 

Mineral  matters  (ash) • 5  61 

Ji'utriiive  Value  of  Meadow  Bay. — The  following  is  a  mean  of  twenty*  five  analyses 
of  common  meadow  hay :  Water,  14.61 ;  flesh-forming  constituents,  8.44 ;  respir- 
atory and  fatty  matters,  43.63 ;  woody  fibre,  27.16  ;  mineral  matters  (ash),  6.16. 
Dr.  Wolff's  analysis,  as  follows,  may  represent  hay  of  superior  value,  and  Dr. 
Anderson's  of  inferior.  Wolff's— Water,  16.94.  Anderson's — Water,  16  64; 
nitrogenised  substances,  10.69—6.16 ;  non-nitrogenous  substances,  40.17—69.89 ; 
mineral  matters  (ash),  6.04. 

Nutritive  Value  of  J/terfnath,^WsLierf  13.06;  flesh-forming  matters,  10.75; 
respiratory  and  fatty  matters,  49.74 ;  woody  fibre,  19.02 ;  mineral  matters  (ash), 
7.46.  It  is  a  general  belief  that  aftermath  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  first  crop  of 
hay  ;  the  truth  of  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful.  When  the  aftermath  is  ent 
early,  and  well  got  in,  experiments  show  that  it  possesses  a  higher  nutritive  Talne 
than  the  first-got  hay. 
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NtttriHve  Value  of  the  /^rttm. 


i 

i 

1 

1 

Common 
Bean 

U 

1 

Water..... 

Fleah'forminff  matten •••■•••■•••••• 

14  23 

1-79 

3106 

45-45 

7-47 

1430 

R-29 

3716 

4318 

3.06 

14-30 

1-68 

39-98 

39-80 

424 

1206 
1-63 

37-86 

43-60 

485 

19  23 

e-25 

65-85 

20-9( 

679 

65  96 

12-00 
1255 

Reaniratorv  and  fattv  matten •••. 

21'93 

Woodv  fibre >    « 

47-52 

Mineral  matters  (ash ) 

6  67 

'6-3» 

600 

Straw,  as  a  feeding  material,  is  useful  chiefly  as  suppljing  the  bulk  necessary 
in  feeding  materials  ;  it  possesses  little  flesh-formmg  matter,  and  a  large  amount 
of  indigestible  woody  fibre. 

The  above  paragraphs,  comprising  the  nutritive  values  of  beans,  peas,  down  to 
the  straws  in  last  paragraph,  give  the  reader  but  a  very  brief  resumi  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  Dr.  Yoelcker's  able  paper,  to  which  we  have  formerly  referred  as 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  qf  England  SocUttf.  Space  has 
prevented  us  from  even  glancing  at  the  many  important  points  discussed  therein, 
and  for  which  we  have  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  itself.  It  abounds  in 
matter  of  a  highly- suggestive  kind. 

OU-cakee. — Of  all  the  various  feeding  materials,  oil-cakes  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable,  at  least  no  other  foods  possess  the  great  advantages  of  combining 
the  rapid  production  of  butcher's  meat  with  that  of  the  most  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents. Oil-cakes  are  at  once  rich  in  oil  (heat-supporting,  fat-piroducing),  in  nitro- 
genous substances  (flesh- forming),  and  in  bone  material.  **  These,''  says  Dr. 
Voelcker,  are  "  characteristics  that  confer  a  particular  value  upon  oil-cake,  either 
directly  as  food,  or  indirectly  as  useful  material  for  increasing  the  value  of  farm- 
yard manure.  For  let  me  observe,  that  oily  matters  and  si'bstances  that  make 
butchers'  meat  are  the  most  valuable  constituents  in  all  feeding  materials,  and 
therefore  also  in  oil-cake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flesh-forming  constituents,  and 
the  bone-forming  materials — in  other  words,  the  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates  of 
the  cake — are  the  two  most  valuable  fertilizing  constituents.  We  have  thus  in 
oil  cakes  in  a  concentrated  btate,  materials  that  produce  butchers'  meat,  and  at 
the  same  time  yield  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  constituents.  There  is  no  other 
description  of  food  which  unites  these  useful  properties.'* 

Oil  cakes  are  of  three  classes,  principally  linseed  cake— known  jmr  excellence  as 
oil-cake,  rape- cake,  and  cotton-seed  cake."  Oil -cakes  are  formed  of  the  residue 
left  after  the  expression  of  oil  from  the  seed.  They  are  subject  to  great  and  fre* 
quent  adulteration,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  oil-cakes  free  from 
admixture  with  foreign,  and  too  often  deleterious,  substances. 

For  various  other  points  connected  with  oil-cakes  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
able  lecture  of  Dr.  Yoelcker,  read  before  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, 1860  (of  this  a  resume  will  be  found  in  the  Year  Book  of  Agricultural  Facts 
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fotr  1860),  and  from  irhich  we  have  extracted  the  above  paragraph  and  the  fol- 
loving  analyses :— * 

Composition  of  lAntfd  and  qf  OUcaket. 


Water 

OU.,,, 

Haat  gi^'^g  con stit cent* 
Inofganic  matten  (a«b)* 


1 


75(> 
34(30 
2444 
30  73 

333 


lOOOO 


I 


1344 

27-69 
4U35 

ei3 


100  00 


^ 

8 

s 

"2 

t 

•S 

& 

s 

lO'CS 
IMli 
21>53 
411  W 
7T9 


lOUUO 


§  B  « 
z  ^  o 


1191' 

6  69 

23-4b 

5214 

579 


100  00 


1119 

908 
251b 
48  9:1 

564 


100  00 


it 


1163 

5  75 

31  46 

:^-8-i8 

12  98 


1 0000 


OompofUion  of  Linseed-caie, 


Wftt«p 

Oil 

Woody  fibre ; 

AlbaminouB  oompounds  (fleah^fornuDg  snbstaiioes) 

Mueilage,  gum,  eto  ,  (respiratory  oompoonds) 

Aah 

OontainiDg  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone  earth) 

Alkaline  salts • 

Band  and  soluble  silica •  •  •  • 


13.20 
10  30 
12.90 
29.75 
2i^.23 
5.52 


100  00 

2.78 

186 

.98 


American. 


11.64 
10.43 
1426 
24.01 
84.44 
5.22 


100.00 
290 
1.90 
0.42 


Composition  of  Cotton-seed  Cake. 

(Motion  sno  Oaks. 

Bean- 
meal. 

Decorti- 
cated. 

Whole 
seeds. 

Bran. 

yiftij^ , , , ,,,. 

8.29 
16.05 
41.25 

17.44 

892 
8.05 

11.34 

6.18 

23.72 

30.98 

21.24 

6.54 

14  80 

23  30 

48  50 

10.0 

3.4 

12  86 

Oil 

5  56 

Albuminous  compounds*  (flesh-forming  matters)  . . . 

Gmn,  mucilage,   sugar,  etc.,   (heat-producing   sub- 

stances)  .••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

13.80 
50.17 

Wood V  fibre. ......•••• ••••••• ..•..•• 

11.50 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 

6.11 

^Oontaininir  nitiYMran.  •...•..-.<.«trtt«.«t«--->---* 

100  00 
6.58 

100.00 
3.79 

100.00 
3  73 

100.09 
220 
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While  on  the  subject  of  cattle  food,  we  must  advert,  though  briefly,  to  those 
manufactured  "  foods  "  which  have  been  placed  with  great  per8i8ten!e  before  the 
agricultural  public  as  economical  io  the  highest  degree.  On  these  we  quote  from 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette : — 

Mr.  Liwes  was  the  lirst  to  show,  bj  a  series  of  carefully  made  analyses,  the 
true  nature  of  these  made-up  kinds  of  food  ;  and  he  has  since  been  corroborated 
by  Drs.  Anderson  and  Yoeleker,  and  latter^ily  by  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Dublin. 
Those  gentlemen  hare  proved  that  the  prices  charged  for  such  food  are  very  much 
greater  than  their  intrinsic  properties  would  warrant,  purchasers  paying  from  £40 
to  £50  per  ton  for  a  material  which  is  not  worth  more  than  £7  or  £8.  Professor 
Voelcker's  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  is 
very  strongly  condemnatory  of  such  preparations      He  says  : — 

« '  Most  samples  of  cattle  fv>od  which  I  have  hitherto  ezamioed  contain  lai^s 
proportions  of  rice  meal  (the  refuse  of  rice  dressing  mills),  oat  dust,  and  the 
sweepings  of  flour  mills,  mixed  with  spoiled  and  inferior  flour.  The  bad  taste  and 
fusty  smell  of  the  latter  are  concealed  by  strong-smelling  drugs,  such  as  fenugiie» 
or  anise  or  fennel  seed,  and  also  by  bitter  substances,  such  as  gentian.  In  one 
particular  sample,  much  recommended  as  food  for  pigs,  I  have  found  the  bulk  of 
the  meal  to  consist  of  crushed  carrots,  beans,  rice,  and  barley-meal ;  this  food 
also  contained  some  sulphur  and  nitre,  as  well  as  fenugrio,  and  a  little  aniseed ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  regular  medical  powder.' 

**  We  would,  therefore,  recommend  all  parties  to  use  only  such  articles  as  they 
really  know  the  value  of,  or  which  will  bear  the  test  of  examination  ;  for  whik 
such  preparations  as  those  to  which  we  refer  do  possess  a  certain  amount  of  yal- 
ne.  It  has  not,  hitherto,  been  at  all  equivalent  to  the  cost.'* 

Points  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  Value  of  a  Food  — We  have  already 
lAown  the  peculiar  classes  of  constituents  which  give  nutritive  value  to  foods,  and 
the  necessity  there  is  for  these  being  represented  in  each,  for  on  their  presence 
depends  their  total  nutritive  effect.  This,  however,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of 
Uiese  constituents,  is  also  dependent  upon  a  vaiiety  of  circumstances,  of  imporl- 
ance  to  be  noted.  What  these  ore  has  been  well  stated  and  fully  explained  by 
Professor  Voelcker,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  Chemistrg  of  Food,  of  which  we  have 
80  freely  availed  ourselves.  Space  does  not  permit  of  oar  giving  these  inexUnso; 
we  can  but  give  a  resume  of  them,  and  that  of  the  briefest  kind. 

In  estimating  the  practical  value  of  a  food,  the  following  must  be  taken  into 
ooDsideration : — 

1.  The  age  of  the  animal, — For  young  animals,  food  rich  in  nitrogenized  and 
poor  in  woody  fibrous  matter  is  required ;  bone-forming  materials  are  also  n- 
quired. 

2.  The  various  kinds  of  animals. — The  food  fitte  1  for  horses  is  not  the  best  for 
cows  and  sheep. 

3.  The  natural  disposition  or  temper  qf  the  animals. — ^While  a  short-horn  &ttens 
rapidly,  a  Eenry  or  a  Welsh  co  v  rarely  fatte  a. 

4.  The  purposes  for  which  animals  are  iirp^— The  di£ference  between  fattening 
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•tare  cattle  and  keeping  milch  cows  in  good  con  I 

hones  workiDg  hard  in  spring  and  summer  a 
which  will  fatten  them  easy  in  the  stable  in  win 

Agsin,  although  we  may  reason  with  some  d 
analyses  as  to  the  feeding  properties  of  food»  i  I 

these  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  way  in  w  I 

the  animal  organism  of  the  animal  fed  upon  the  I 

of  attending  to  the  digestibility  of  food.  Unfo 
known  about  this  important  process,  so  that  not 
tainty  about  it.  But  a  few  of  the  conditions  o 
depends,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  of  which  i 

1.  On  the  kindi  of  animals. — Thus  cows  moi 
in  cut  straw  than  horses ;  while  sheep  do  not  so  I 

f  •  On  the  amount  and  charaetir  of  woody  fitn 
woody  fibre  is  less  easily  digested  than  other  co 
abo  affects  the  nutritive  yalue  of  food  in  whic 
plants  is  readily  transformed  into  fattening  sul 
old  or  fully  ripened  plants  passes  almost  entirely 

3.  On  the  amount  of  fitik-forvdng  subiianeee.  i 
given  sparingly  to  cattle ;  while  for  horses  subj<  I 
is  well  adapted. 

4.  On  the  bulk  <^  the  food.— The  bulk  of  food 
•f  the  digestive  organs;  the  bulk  is,  however,  sc 
tbe  animal ;  thus,  horses  require  less  bulk  than  c 

5.  On  the /arm  in  which  food  is  pneentid  to  the  i 
possesses  little  value,  by  preparing  it  in  another  i  I 
into  chaff  is  better  thsn  the  straw  in  buk  ;  stean  i 
better  still.  Oats  and  barley,  beans,  and  oil-c 
worth  by  being  bruised.  The  steaming  of  hay  i 
them  also  more  readily,  assimilable  by  the  animal  i 
consequently  more  palatable. 

6.  On  small  proportions  qf  substances  wkh  whie^ 
The  researches  of  Professor  laebig  on  the  juices 

of  certain  substances  greatly  infiaenciog  its  digefl        I 
pounds  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  diges 
amount,  and  if  the  digestibility  is  inflaenced  by  si        ; 
m»  liebig  discovered, — "  is  it  not  likely,"  asks  Dr. 
■nay  contain  small  quantities  of  compounds  whicl        i 
But  further,  the  economical  value  of  food  is  iof 
1.  By  prejudicial  substances  which  food  may 
sdthough  rich  in  feeding  constituents,  from  the  qui 
ottsential  oil  of  mustarJ  which  It  oontama,  cannot 
%.  ]^  the  mechanical  efftd  of  the  food  e«fr€Js«« 
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bran  ;  wbic)i»  though  highly  nutritious,  cannot  be  larg^^ly  employed  as  food,  from 
the  rapidly  relaxing  effect  it  has  upon  the  digestire  organs, 

3.  By  ih€  physical  condition  of  the  food.^MvLBij  food,  for  instance,  is  prejudi- 
eal. 

4.  By  the  flavor  which  it  impari$  to  the  meat  or  milk. — While  a  food  may  be 
highly  nutritious,  it  may,  by  giving  a  peculiar  and  unwbhed  for  flavor,  be  put 
quite  out  of  the  pale  of  usuable  food. 

*'  These  remarks,  and  others  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  practical  men, 
show  that  the  chemical  composition  of  food  alone  cannot  determine  its  cbemieal 
value;  bai  that  a  variety  of  cicumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  we 
can  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  view  of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  feeding 
material/' 

"  Poifita  which  indicate  Strength  of  Constitution,  combined  vnth  a  Disposition  for 
Fatttninsf.'' — According  to  Professor  Tanner  (in  the  **  Prize  Essay  on  Cattle,'' 
Journal  of  Both  and  West  of  England  Society,  vol.  vi.  new  series,  p.  216),  "the 
hea  i  should  be  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  animal^  and  well  set  on  the  neck  ; 
with  a  fine  tapering  muzzle ;  a  broad  forehead  ;  a  bright,  full,  yet  placid  eye ; 
urnisbed  with  graceful,  well-turned  horns,  of  fine  quality ;  and  ears  smill  and 
fine. 

**  The  neck  should  be  thick,  not  too  short,  but  having  a  graceful  appearance, 
by  tapering  steadily  towards  the  head,  and  yet  not  getting  thin  behind  the  ears. 

'*  The  shoulder  should  lie  snugly  in  the  carcass ;  il  should  be  covered  with  a 
well  developed  muscle  down  to  the  knee,  below  which  it  should  possess  a  fine  and 
flat  bony  support. 

'*  The  chest  should  be  bold  and  prominent,  wide  and  deep,  furnished  with  a 
deep,  but  not  a  coarse  dewlap. 

*'  The  carcass  should  be  barrel  shaped,  having  a  level  and  broad  top,  especially 
across  the  hips ;  the  ribs  should  be  well  rounded  ;  the  space  between  the  IdSt  rib 
and  hips  should  not  be  too  short,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  guard  against  too 
great  length  ;  altiiough  there  will  be  liitle  ground  for  objection,  provided  the  rib 
is  Well  rounded,  and  ihe  loin  flat ;  and  iliis  will  add  weight  to  the  animal  in  a  good 
part.     The  flank  fehould  be  full  and  pendant. 

•*  Tiie  hind  legs  should  be  full  and  fleshy  d.^wn  to  the  hock,  with  a  well-devel- 
oped buttock,  showing  great  substance  ;  but  below  the  hock  we  require  a  fine  and 
clearly -formed  bone. 

"  The  tail  should  be  finely  farmed,  without  much  hair. 

"  The  hide  mellow  to  the  touch,  covered  with  a  fine,  yet  plentiful  coat  of  hair. 

**  Animals  thus  developed  in  all  their  points,  will  be  alike  gratifying  to  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  and  profitable  to  the  grazier.  Here  we  have  well-devdoped 
muscle,  with  a  disposition  for  fattening,  and  the  offal  of  the  body  reduced  to  a 
minimum  point." 

Points  indicating  a  good  Mitkiny  character  in  Milch  Cows. — "  The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  are  the  vessels  which  co-operate  in  the  production  of  milk.  These 
eonbidt  of  the  vessels  which  bring  the  blood,  the  glands  which  separate  the  milk, 
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and  the  Teins  wbich  carry  away  the  blood  when  thus  acted  on.  Of  the  former  I 
may  name  those  yeios  which  show  themselveB  between  the  bearing  (vulva)  and 
the  udder.  These  are  often  buried  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  although  on 
pressure,  immediately  above  the  udder,  they  frequently  appear,  yet  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  animal  as  a  bad  milker  when  tbey  cannot  be  observed. 

Generally,  if  the  skin  is  mellow,  and  not  much  of  fat  present,  these  veins  ehow 
themselves  readily.  Their  presence  is  very  desirable ;  and,  combined  with  a  full 
development  upon  the  surface  of  the  udder,  they  indicate  a  free  supply  of  blood 
to  the  milk  glands.  It  is  also  considered  a  good  point  when  these  veins  present  a 
knotty  appearance. 

The  milk  glands  are  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  udder,  and  arc  gener- 
ally four  in  number,  each  gland  being  in  connection  with  its  own  quarter  of  the 
udder.  The  udder  should  be  capacious,  extending  well  behind  the  legs,  and  also 
forward  under  the  belly ;  the  coat  should  be  thin,  with  a  soft  skin,  and  show  con- 
siderable decrease  in  size  after  the  cow  is  milked.  The  teats,  which  are  the  chan- 
nels from  the  four  reservoirs  in  the  udder,  should  be  placed  well  apart  from  each 
other,  and  not  cramped  together,  for  this  generally  iodicates  a  want  of  sympathy 
in  one  udder.  The  udder  may  appear  large,  and  yet  be  found  fleshy  rather  than 
capacious.  After  the  bleed  has  been  acted  on  by  the  glands,  it  is  conveyed  away 
by  the  veins,  but  none  of  these  can  be  seen  externally.  The  milk  vein,  which 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  belly,  has  been  called  so  from  its  supposed  connection 
witL  the  udder ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Especial  attention  is  desirable  to  the 
mellowness  of  the  skin,  and  more  particularly  if  the  animal  is  poor.  This  vein 
is  a  sure  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  supplied,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Some  attention  has  also  been  given  within  a  few  years  to  a  discovery  made  by 
Mons.  Guenon  respecting  the  escutcheon,  as  it  is  termed.  *  *  *  It  can  scar- 
cely have  escaped  the  reader's  notice,  that  the  hair  on  the  buttocks  of  c<ttlle  grows 
in  two  different  directions,  one  portion  pointing  upwards,  and  another  part  down- 
wards, and  thus  producing  a  sort  of  fringe  at  the  point  of  juncture.  Tbis  hair, 
which  has  an  upward  tendency,  has  been  termed  the  "  escutcheon."  A  very 
extended  observation  has  proved  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  modification 
of  form  presented  by  the  escutcheon  will  lead  to  an  estimation,  not  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  which  the  animal  will  produce,  but  also  of  the  time  during  which  the  cow 
will  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk.  Without  going  much  into  detail  on  tbis  point,  I 
may  briefly  state  tb<it  the  Urger  the  extent  of  the  escutcheon,  the  greater  is  the 
promise  of  milk,  and  also  of  the  cont  nuance,  even  after  the  cow  is  again  in  calf. 
A  cow  may  have  a  small  escutcheon,  and  yet  be  a  good  milker ;  but  obsoivation 
leads  to  the  ccnclusion,  that  if  she  possessed  a  more  fully  developed  e&cutcbeon, 
she  would  have  been  a  better  milker.  It  may  be  considered  a  point  of  merit,  not 
as  ctecidivg  whether  or  not  the  cow  is  a  good  milker,  but  rather  as  an  additional 
indication,  which  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  conjanclion  with  other  char- 
acteristic points.  It  is  also  desirable,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  escutcbeoi 
to  make  full  allowance  for  the  folds  in  (he  skin,  otherwise  a  large  escutcheon  may 
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be  taken  for  a  Bmall  one.  Beaidefe  tbe  eseutclieoii,  there  are  tufta  of  hair  (ipti) 
which  have  a  certaia  degree  of  yalue,  when  aeen  upon  the  udder  of  a  eow.* 

Mf.  HorafaU^s  Dairy  Managtmtnl. — Mr.  Horsfall,  in  his  Prise  Essay  in  Uie 
Journal  qf  ike  Bcyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  xvii.  p.  26 1»  girea  the 
following  Btktement  respecting  his  mode  of  management.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Horsfall  has  two  great  objects  in  view  in  oarryiDg  out  his  plan — the  maintain- 
ing the  supply  of  rich  milk  for  butter-makings  and  the  fattening  of  the  animal. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  cows  lose  in  condition  while  giving  mUk;  the  ele* 
ments  of  food  which  should  go  otherwise  to  fatten  them  being  diverted  from  this, 
and  converted  into  the  components  of  milk,  cheese,  or  butter.  When  no  longer 
profitable  as  milk-givers,  the  cows  are  sold  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher,  '<  or 
otherwise  replenished  for  the  use  of  the  dairy  keeper.''  Mr.  Horsfall  being  ao 
eircumstanced  as  to  require  a  supply  of  rich  milk  for  butter,  and  as  he  not  only 
fattened  his  cows,  but  purchased  others  to  fatten  in  addition,  he  was  led  to  deviae 
a  method  of  feeding  which  would  secure  the  attainment  of  the  two  great  objects 
above  named.  **  It  appeared,''  he  remarks,  <*  an  object  of  importance,  and  one 
which  called  for  my  particular  attention,  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  the  elements 
of  food  suited  to  the  maintenance,  and  likewise  to  the  produce  of  the  animal,  and 
that  if  I  omitted  to  effect  this,  the  result  would  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
By  the  use  of  ordinary  farm  produce  only,  I  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.  Turnips  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  flavor,  and  I  seek  to  avoid 
them  as  food  for  dairy  purposes.  I  use  cabbages,  kohl  rubi,  and  mangold  wurad, 
yet  only  in  moderate  quantities.  Of  meadow  hay  it  would  require,  beyond  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cow,  an  addition  of  fully  20  lbs.  bt 
Ihe  supply  of  casein  in  a  fiill  yield  of  milk  (16  qfiarts)  ;  40  Ibi.  for  the  supply  of 
oil  for  the  butter ;  whilst  9  lbs.  seem  adequate  for  that  of  the  phosphoric  aoid. 
Tou  cannot,  then,  induce  a  cow  to  consume  the  quantities  of  hay  requisite  for  her 
maintenance,  and  for  a  full  yield  of  milk  of  the  quality  instanced.  Though  it  is 
a  subject  of  controversy  whether  butter  is  wholly  derived  from  vegetable  oil,  yet 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  oil  to  the  purpose  «ill,  I  think,  be  admitted.  I 
had,  therefore,  to  seek  assistance  from  what  are  usually  termedv artificial  feeding 
aubstances,  and  to  select  such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil,  and  phosphoric  acid ; 
and  I  waa  bound  also  to  pay  regard  to  their  comparative  cost,  with  a  view  to 
profit,  which,  when  farming  is  followed  as  a  business,  is  a  necessary,  and  in  any 
eircumstances  an  agreeable  accompaniment.    *    *    ^ 

"  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  I  am  using  to  oarry  out  the  purpoaea 
which  I  have  sought  to  ezplMn.  My  food  for  milch-cows,  after  having  undergona 
various  modifications,  has  for  two  seasons  consisted  of  rape  oake  6  Iba.,  and  bran 
It  lbs, /or  each  eoto,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and 
ahells  of  oats,  in  equal  proportions — to  supply  them  three  times  a  day  with  as 
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much  as  they  will  eat.  The  whole  of  the  materials  are  moistened,  and  blended 
together;  and,  after  beiog  well  steamed,  are  given  to  the  animals  in  a  warm  state. 
The  attendant  is  allowed  1  lb.  to  1^  lb.  per  cow,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
bean-meal,  which  he  is  charged  to  give  to  each  cow  in  proportion  to  the  yield  of 
milk,  those  in  full  milk  getting  2  lbs.  each  per  day,  others  but  little :  it  is  dry, 
and  mixed  with  the  steamed  food  on  its  being  dealt  out  separately ;  when  this  is 
-eaten  up,  green  food  is  giren,  consisting  of  cabbages  from  October  to  December, 
kohl  rabi  till  February,  and  mangold  till  grass  time,  with  a  view  to  nicety  of 
flavor.  I  limit  the  supply  of  green  food  to  30  or  35  lbs.  per  day  for  each. 
Afler  each  feed,  4  lbs.  of  meadow  hay,  or  12  lbs.  per  day  is  given  to  each  cow ; 
they  are  allowed  water  twice  a  day  to  the  extent  they  will  drink.  *  ^  * 
During  May  my  cows  are  turned  out  in  a  rich  pssture,  near  the  homestead ; 
towards  evening  they  are  again  housed  for  the  night,  when  they  are  supplied  with 
a  mess  of  the  steamed  mixture,  and  a  little  hay  each,  morning  and  evening. 
During  June,  when  the  grasses  are  better  grown,  mown  grass  is  given  to  them, 
bstead  of  hay,  and  they  are  ako  allowed  two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture.  This 
treatment  is  continued  till  October,  when  they  are  again  wholly  housed.''  After 
detailing  the  results  of  his  experience  in  thus  feeding  the  cows,  and  showing  that 
his  endeavors  to  provide  food  adapted  to  their  maintenance  and  improvement  wero 
**  attended  with  succe^,"  Mr.  Horsfall  remarks :  "  On  examining  the  compositioa 
of  the  ordinary  food  which  I  have  described,  straw,  roots  and  hay,  it  appears  to 
contain  the  nutritive  properties  which  are  found  so  adequate  to  the  maint0nane$  of 
the  animal,  whereas  the  jield  of  milk  has  to  be  provided  for  by  a  supply  of  extm 
food ;  the  rape*cake,  bran,  and  besn  meal  which  I  give  will  supply  the  albumen 
for  the  casein ;  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  oil  for  the  butter,  whilst  it  will  supply 
in  excess  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  a  full  yield  of  milk."  •  «  «  «  Albumin* 
ons  matter,  we  may  infer,"  sajs  Mr.  Horsfall,  in  another  part  of  his  Prise  Essay, 
**  is  the  most  essential  element  in  the  food  of  the  milch-cow,"  and  **  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  this  will  be  attended  with  loss  of  condition,  and  a  subsequent 
diminution  in  the  quality  of  her  milk."  Mr.  Horsfall  also  adduces  calculations 
to  show  that  **  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a  more  especial  value  for  the  production 
of  milk  than  for  fattening,  or  beef-making."  Mr.  Horsfall  so  far  modified  his 
system  of  feeding  that  the  year  following  he  gave  a  less  quantity  of  hay  and  roots* 
decreasing  the  former  from  12  to  9  lbs.,  and  the  latter  from  36  to  28  lbs.  per  day* 
and  increasing  the  allowance  of  rape-cake  from  6  to  6  lbs.  per  day  ;  and  using  in 
addition  malt  combs,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bran  ( 1  lb.  of  each  per  day 
per  cow),  the  former  being  rich  in  albummous  matter. 

Comparative  FatUmng  Qualities  o/diferent  Breede  of  Sheep. — From  a  very  full 
and  able  report  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  published  in  the  Journal  qf 
ike  Roi^al  AgrtatUural  Soddy  of  England  (vol.  xvi.  p.  84),  we  cull  the  following. 
We  give,  first,  part  of  a  table,  which  shows  the  "  average  food  consumed  to  pro- 
duce 100  lbs.  increase  m  live-weight"  by  different  breeds  of  sheep  : 
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Sastez 

Hampshire 

OroBS  bred  wethen 
Ditto     ewes  .. 

Leicesten 

CoUwolds 


Oil-cake. 


297Ji 
291  >^ 

263>^ 
263K 
2&3>6 


Clover. 


Swedes. 


285)^ 

3853?^ 

261 U 

3966^^ 

25l3i 

3m}i 

25fiJi 

3671 

25IJi 

3  761 

216^ 

3557J^ 

In  condudiDg  the  elaborate  report,  Mn  Lawes  states » that  *'  it  mast  be  admitted 
that,  as  already  well  knowD,  the  Downs  and  their  crosses  are  better  adapted  to 
exposure  and  activity  than  the  loog-wooled  sheep.*'  Liberally  fed,  and  protected 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  long-wools,  especially  the  Cotswolds, 
yield  a  larger  amount  of  **  gross  increase  for  a  given  amount  of  fcod  consumed 
iiiBj)  the  Downs  or  crosses."  The  cross-breeds,  between  the  "  hardy  Down  and 
the  more  rapidly  fattening  long- wools,  have  some  valuable  intermediate  qualities, 
which  can  only  be  mainiaioed  by  keeping  up  the  purity  of  the  breeds  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Those  animals  yielding  the  largest  supply  of  mutton  and  wool, 
for  the  food  consumed,  will  be  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses 
of  the  population."  The  followiog  is  a  **  summary"  of  the  practical /acts  relaiivg 
to  sheep- feeding  brought  out  by  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  report. 

Consumption  of  Food. — Sheep  of  dififerent  breeds  consume  quantities  of  food, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  weights,  when  at  equal  age,  stage  of  feedings 
Ac. ;  that  is  to  say,  three  sheep,  weighing  100  lbs.  each,  will  consume  the  sam« 
quantity  of  food  as  two  sheep  of  160  lbs.  Sheep  on  good  fattening  food — Euch 
as  cake  or  corn,  with  chaff  or  roots — will  consume,  weekly,  about  4|  lbs.  of  cake» 
4|  lbs,  of  hay,  and  about  70  lbs.  of  roots  for  every  100  lbs.  of  their  live-weight 
When  fed  as  above,  they  will  consume  every  week  about  one- seventh  of  their 
own  weight  of  the  dry  substance  of  food ;  that  is,  after  deducting  the  moisture  it 
eon  tains. 

Bats  of  Increase, — Sheep,  well  fed  and  under  cover,  will  increase  abcut  2  per 
cent,  per  week  upon  their  weight;  that  is  to  eay,  100  lbs.  live-weight  will  increase 
from  If  lb.  to  2  lbs.  per  week.  To  increase  100  lbs.  in  live-weight,  sheep  will 
consume  about  2^  cwt.  of  cake  or  corn,  2^  cwt.  of  hay-chaff,  and  1^  to  If  tons 
of  roots.  The  increase  of  a  fattening  sheep  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1  lb.  li/e-weight 
to  8  lbs.,  or  9  lbs.  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  Jood  consumed. 

Xtcw  and  Dead  Weights,  <kc. — Hoggets  or  tegs  (under  twelve  months  old),  and 
in  a  lean  or  store  conditioui  will  contain  about  one*half  of  their  weight  carcass, 
and  about  one-half  offal. 

Shorn  sheep,  sufificiently  fat  for  the  market,  will  contain  about  56  lbs.  of  carcass 
in  every  100  lbs.  of  the  unfatted  live- weight. 

Sheep  in  an  ordinary  state  of  fatness,  yield  from  7  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  ofiWl  or 
Icose  fat  per  head,  according  to  breed  and  size ;  the  long- wools  giving  the  least, 
and  the  Downs  the  most. 
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Value  of  Inereate,  o^c.-^The  value  of  tbe  increase  of  fattening  sLeep  is  less  than 
the  coat  of  the  food  conaamed  to  prodoct  it ;  the  difference  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  manure. 

*'  The  yalue  of  the  offal  is  from  48.  to  6a*  per  head,  independently  of  the 
wool."* 

Professor  Tanner,  in  commenting  upon  these  <'  valuable  facts/'  as  he  terms 
them,  states  that  they  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  system  of  shelter- 
feeding  ;  for  **  if  we  anticipate  producing  the  same  result,  regardless  of  shelter 
and  protection,  we  shall  be  deceived.  The  increase  of  weight  produced  by  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  food  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  result  of  shed  feeding.'' 

Qttantity  of  Food  necessary  to  produce  1  lb.  of  Flesh* 
26  lbs.  of  milk  furnish  1  lb,  of  meat 


100       " 

turnips 

it 

it 

60      "  . 

potatoes 

44 

<« 

60       " 

carrots 

it 

it 

4       •• 

butcher's 

meat. 

free  from  fat  and  bone. 

furnish  1  lb.  of  flesh. 

9      " 

oatmeal 

« 

7tV  " 

barleymeal  " 

7tV  " 

bread 

u 

Vw  " 

flour 

it 

^  " 

peas 

t* 

SrV  " 

beans 

tt 

Table  showivg  the  Value  of  Meat  and  Manure  produced  hy  Consuming  1  Ton  of 

each  Food.\ 


'hUxmhSA, 


Mkat. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Mamukx. 


27itrogen. 


Alka- 


Valne. 


ToUl 
Value. 


Barley 

Oata 

Beana 

Peas 

loQueed-cike 

English  lioseed-eake  and  peas  . 
English  liDseed-oake  and  beans 

fiape  eake « 

Cotton  oake 

Olover  hay 

M aaff  Id 

Swedes 

OarroU 


lbs. 

320 
280 
280 
448 
498 
640 
374 
374 

14 
13 


£,   9. 
SI    6 


8  0 
7  e 
7    0 

II  4 
14  19 
18  10 

9  7 
9  7 
4  13 
0  7 
0  7 
0    6 


£.  •  d, 
t 
t 
1  9  3 
1  9 
I  10 
)  16 
)  10 
1  17 

9 

6 

2 

2 

3 


s.  d^.  $.  d 


3    6 
3    b 


9 
5 

10   b 

8  3 

9  10 
9  10 

8    2 


t 
1  18 

1  15 

2  0 
4 

1  0 

2  6 
2  17 
0  11 


40    3 

0    3 

80    4 


£.  a.  4. 

t 
t 
8  18  3 
8  15  0 
13  4  9 
16  3  11 
19  10    0 

11  13  10 

12  4  2 
5  5  0 
0  10  10 
0  10  5 
0  10    € 


•  Mr  Lawes»  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  4grioultunl  Society  of  England, 
t  Pro'essor  Tanner.  Bath  and  West  of  England  Soekety's  Journal,  yoL  iii. 
t  Kot  BulSeieat  evidenee  tojustiff  a  atatement. 


}  Valued  aa  ammonia  at  6d  per  lb. 
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Jlpprogmaie  Value  oftmrums  kincU  qf  Feed,  a$  Fud  to  $uHam  Animal  Eioi* 

4  lbs.  of  potatoes  contain  1  lb.  of  carbonaceous  food. 

10      '*  carroto  "  "               " 

1^    "  flour  "  " 

1^    "  barleymeal  «  "               " 

11^  '<  turnips 

1^    ''  oatmeal 

ItV  "  peas 

2      «  bread  "  ,  "               " 

11^  •«  milk  "  "               " 

Bdative  nuiriUve  Value  qfFarm  Food  at  variaui  jSeaian8.\ 

Aatamn.  Winter.  Spring. 

Bape  or  bole.  Swedes    )  Mangold. 

Cabbage.  Mangold  J  ®^^**' 

White  Turnips.  Oarrots. 

Swedes.  Turnips. 

live  Weight  qfAnimale  produced  by  certain  Foode, 

Foods.  InoreMe  Idve  Weight 
160  lbs.  of  swedes  consumed  ia  the  field,  produced  1  lb. 
100      "          **           "               " 

with  a  shed  to  run  under  .  •  **        1  <' 

If      "     good  cloyer  hay **        1" 

8      "     beans «        1  " 

8      «     peas "        1  •* 

7      "     oats «        1  « 

6      «*      barley •• "        1" 

6  or  6      ''     linseed-cake **        1  ** 

4^    **     linseed-cake  and  peas  in  equal 

proportions  •  • . .  • **        1  ** 

FeHmated  Coneumption  q^  Food  hy  Stock. — An  oz,  1  to  2  cwts.  daily  of  roots ; 
a  horse,  28  Iba.  of  hay,  besides  oats ;  a  sheep  out  of  doors,  28  lbs.  of  roots; 
under  shelter,  21  lbs.  Of  the  crops  calculated  to  maintain  the  above  rate  of  oon*- 
sumption,  10  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  for  waste  and  loss.  In  calculating 
food  of  stock,  1  lb.  of  hay  is  considered  of  equal  nutritive  value  of  6  to  7  lbs.  of 
roots,  3  or  4  of  corn,  1  of  oil-cake  I 
Amount  of  Fresh  Air  required  hg  a  Cow  daily — 966^  cubic  feet§ 
Periods  of  OeUatum  (^  Farm  Stock.— The  mare,  334  days.  The  cow»  285. 
The  ewe,  162.    The  sow,  112.  ^ 

•  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiar,  in  th«  Journal  of  the  Boyml  Agdoultaral  Bosisty  of  Esgland,  voL  vi 
p.  560. 
i  Profestor  Tanner.  |  J,  0.  Morten.  {  Tbonqi^pn. 
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Periods  far  EatcMnsf  PoM&fy.— The  ben,  21  days.    The  goose  and  the  turkey* 
30  days. 

AnaJyris  i/MtUt,  by  Hadlein  (inorganio  constitaent). 

Phosphate  ot  lime <  • 8.31 

**  magnesia •••••• •  0.42 

**  peroxide  of  iron 0.97 

Ohloride  of  potassiam • •••••••••••••••  1.44 

«         sodium ,...^  0.24 

Pure  soda 0.42 

Andyrii  of  Milk,  1,000  parti* 

Butter 27    to    35 

Casein,  cheesy  matter.  •  •  •  • , .  • • 45    to    90 

Milk-sugar 36    to    50 

Chloride  of  potassium  and  a  little  chloride  of  sodium ]•(  ^ 

Phosphates,  chiefly  of  lime 2^  >     10 

Other  salts 6    ) 

Water 88£ito815 


BuUer,  Analyst  of  ^t 

Pure  fat  or  oil  .  • .  • 82.70 

Casein  or  curd • • 2  45 

Water  with  a  little  salt 14.85 

Milk,  Analysii  of,  Mhomng  Dry  Matter. 

Pure  casein 4 2.00  lbs. 

Butler 1.25 

Sugar 1.75 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.09 

Chloride  of  potassium  and  other  mineral  ingredients 0.1 1 

5.20 

From  the  above  analysis  of  40  lbs ,  the  dry  matter  is  shown  to  be  5  20  lbs. 

Yield  of  Milk  by  Cotoe;  proportion  qf  Butter,  d:e — ''On  lookiog  over  several 
treatises  to  which  I  have  access,  I  find  the  following  statistics  on  dairy  produce. 
Mr.  Morton,  in  his  Oydopasdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  621,  gives  the  results  of  the  prao* 
tice  of  a  Mr.  YouDg,  an  extensive  dairy  keeper  in  Scotland.  The  yield  of  milk 
per  cow  is  stated  at  680  gallons  per  year.  He  obtains  from  16  quarts  of  milk  80 
ocs.  of  butter,  or,  for  the  year,  227  lbs.  per  cow ;  from  1  gallon  of  cream,  3  lbs. 

•  Johniton'i  Agrionltcml  Ohemittiy.    Blackwood. 

t  Hon&U'i  Priie  Essay  on  "  Dairy  Hanagsment,'' Journal  of  the  Bojal  Igricfiltaral  Soeiely 
aC  Engldiid,  vol.  zviL  p.  370, 
X  Pkofeaaor  Way. 
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of  butter,  or  1 2  oss.  per  qxmrt.  Mr.  Toang  U  described  as  a  high  feeder ;  Kn- 
leed  18  bis  cbief  auxiliary  food  for  milcb  cows.  Professor  Jobnston*  gives  tbe 
proporiion  of  butter  from  milk  at  1^  oz  per  quart,  or»  from  16  quarts,  24  ois. ; 
being  tbe  produce  of  four  cows  of  different  breeds — Aldemey,  Devon,  and  Ayr- 
shire— in  pasture  and  in  tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  summer  season.  On  other  four  cows 
of  tbe  Ayrsbire  breed  be  gives  tbe  proportion  of  butter  from  16  quarts  as  16  oss., 
being  1  oz.  per  quart :  these  cows  were  likewise  on  pasture.  The  same  author 
states  tbe  yield  of  butter  as  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  cream,  or  about  10  ois. 
per  quart.  Mr.  Rawlinsonf  gives  the  produce  of  20,110  quarts  of  milk  churned 
by  hand,  as  1,109  lbs  of  butter,  being  at  tbe  rate  of  fully  14  ozs.  per  16  quarts 
of  milk;  and  from  23,156  quarts  of  milk»  1,626  lbs.  of  butter,  being  from  16 
quarts  nearly  16 J  czs.  of  butter.  The  same  author  states  that  the  yield  of  butter 
derived  from  five  churnings  of  1 6  quarts  of  cream  each,  is  somewhat  less  than  8 
0E8.  per  quart  of  cream.  The  average  of  butter  from  a  cow  in  England  is  stated 
to  be  8  ozs.  or  9  ozs.  per  day,  which,  on  a  yield  of  8  to  9  quarts,  is  1  oz  per 
quart,  or  for  16  quarts,  1 6  ozs.  The  quantity  of  butter  derived  from  cream  is 
stated  as  one- fourth,  which  is  equal  to  about  9  ozs.  per  quart.  The  richest  cream 
of  which  I  find  any  record,  is  that  brought  to  the  Royal  Society's  meetings  during 
the  m'nth  of  July,  for  the  chums  which  compete  for  the  prize.  On  referring  to 
the  proceedings  of  several  meetings,  I  find  that  14  ozs.  per  quart  of  cream  is 
accounted  a  good  yield."J 

In  giving  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Horsfall  states  that  tbe  results  of  yariom 
tests  show  a  }ield  of  from  24  ozs.  to  27^  ozs.  for  16  quarts  of  milk  :  he  therefor* 
assumes  in  his  calculation  '*  that  16  quarts  of  milk  afford  25  ozs.  of  butter."  In 
one  month,  the  produce  of  fifteen  cows  averaged  full  160  quarts  per  day.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  the  churning  of  16  quarts  of  cream,  in  three  portions  of 
5  quarts  each  : 

The  first  five  quarts  gave • 127    oz.  of  butter. 

The  second  gave 126  « 

Thetbirdgavo 120^  " 

=  24|oz.  per  quart 372^ 

At  a  subsequent  churning  of  14  quarts  of  cream. 

The  first  sev(  n  gave  7  rolls,  or 176  oz  of  butter. 

The  Second  seven  gave  7  rolls  2  oz •  177  <« 

=  ZB\  oz.  of  butter 862 

Tufdve  quarts  of  mUk,  where  good  feeding  is  earried  out,  will  giro  1  quart  of 
eream. 

*  Elements  of  Agrioalfcaral  Chemistry, 
t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricaltural  Society,  rol.  xiil.  p.  38. 

t  From  Mr.  Hora&irs  Prise  Bssay  on  "  Dairy  Management'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bfljal 
AlpricuUural  Sooiety  of  Bnglaad,  rol.  xviL  part  I.  p.  261. 
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One  quart  of  cream  will  ordinarily  jield  12  oss.  to  16  028.  of  bolter. 

Quantiiy  of  Food  eonettmed  Weekly  by  Sheep  for  every  100  lbs.  of  their  Zive-weighi* 
— Oil-oake,  4f  lbs. ;  hay,  4|  lbs. ;  roots,  70  lbs. '  About  one-serenih  of  their  own 
weight  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  food.   ' 

AnunifU  of  food  required  to  make  100  ^.o/  Live  weight  in  Sheep. — Oake  or  com, 
t^  cwts. ;  hay-ohaff,  i^  owts. ;  and  roots,  1^  to  If  tons. 

Weekly  Inerease  of  Weight  in  Sheep. — Two  per  cent,  j^r  week  upon  their 
weight.  "•-- 

Rate  of  Inerease  in  Weight  of  a  Sheep  proportioned  to  Food  consumed — One  lb. 
live- weight  to  8  or  9  lbs.  of  the  dry  substance  of  food. 

Proportion  of  Live  and  Dead  Wtights  in  Shetp. — Hoggets  or  tegs  (within  twelve 
months  old),  in  a  lean  condition,  will  give  one-half  of  their  wt:ight  carcass,  one- 
half  offal.  Shorn  sheep,  fat  for  the  market,  will  contain  66  lbs.  of  carcass  in  every 
100  lbs.  of  unfattened  live-weight ;  7  to  14  lbs.  of  offal  or  loose  fat  per  head, 
according  to  breed  and  size — *'  Long-wools  "  yieldinfir  the  least.  Downs  the  most* 
Value  of  total  offal,  4«.  to  6«.  per  he^d,  indepeadently  of  the  wool. 

Weifht  of  Turnips  consumed  per  Day  by  a  Sheep. — 24  lbs.,  according  to  Con- 
win  ;  38  lbs.,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.  The  first  gives  the  weight  con- 
sumed by  a  young,  the  second  that  by  an  old  sheep. 

A  b'vshel  of  turnips  weighs  from  40  to  45  lbs. 

The  usual  allowance  of  sheep  to  eat  a  crop  of  30  tons  of  turnips  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Stephens,  ''  16  young  and  8  old  Leicester  sheep,  and  20  young  and  10  old 
black-faced  sheep  per  acre ;  '*  the  time  being  180  days,  or  the  winter  half-year. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  weight  of  turnips  consumed  by  an  ox  in  a 
week  will  be  one  ton.  A  two-year  old  short- horn  ox  consuming  in  180  dajs  26 
tons. 

Weights  of  the  Fleece  of  different  Breeds  of  Sheep  of  Long-wooled  Breeds  (1). — 
The  "  Lincolnshire  "  lowland  sheep,  10  lbs. ;  upland,  8  lbs. ;  <<  Leicester,"  7  lbs. ; 
*•  Cotswolds,"  7  to  8  lbs  ;  "  Romney  Marsh,"  8  lbs. ;  "  black-faced  Scotch,"  3 
lbs. ;  *'Ezmoor,"  4  to  6  lbs. — the  fleece  of  the  stock  lambs  of  this  breed  weighs 
from  1^  to  2  lbs.;  "Devonshire  South  Hams,"  9  lbs,;  "Bampton,"  7  lbs.; 
"  Herdwicks,"  3  to  4  lbs. 

Of  Intertnediate  Breeds.-^"  Dorset,"  6  lbs.— of  lambs,  1^  to  2  lbs. ;  "  OhevioU," 
6  lbs. ;  "  Radnor  and  Welsh  sheep,"  1  to  1^  lbs. 

Of  Short'wocled  Breeds.--*'  Hampshire  Downs,"  7  lbs. ;  "  Rylands,"  4  lbs. ; 
"  Merino,"  6  to  8  lbs. ;  "Shetland,"  1^  lbs.* 

Livs-Wbights  of  tauoub  Bsxsdb  of  Shbbp. 

Of  Long-wooled  Breeds. — ''  Lincolnshire,"  yearlings,  80  to  100  lbs. ;  "Leices- 
ter," at  12  to  15  months  old,  80  to  100  lbs. ;  at  2  years  old,  120  to  150  lbs.  each. 
<•  Cotowolds,"  12  to  15  months  old,  100  Iba  ;  at  2  years  old,  120  to  150  lbs  each. 

•  Professor  John  Wilson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AgricnUnral  Society,  Vol.  xyi.  p.  239, 
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"Bomney  Marsh/'  from  2  to  9  jenn  old,  120  to  140  lbs. :  «'Bzaioor/'  4  or  5 
yean  old,  60  to  70  lbs. ;  «<  DeTonahire  Sonth  Hams,"  2  yean  old,  100  to  120  Iba* 
aaoh  ;  ''  Bampton/'  at  2  years  old,  120  to  160  lbs. ;  «« Herdwioks,"  4  or  6  yean 
old,  40  to  60  lbs. 

InUrmediaU  Brekh.—"  Dorset,*'  at  2  yean  old,  80  to  100  lbs. ;  '<  Chenota," 
at  9  yean  old,  70  to  80  lbs  ;  **  Radnor  and  Welsh  Sheep,''  SO  to  40  lbs. 

Shari'UooUd  Brtidf^—**  Sonth  Downs,"  12  to  16  months  old,  80  lbs. ;  2  years 
old,  100  to  120  lbs.  eitoh.  '«  Hampshure  Downs,"  80  to  100  lbs.,  12  to  16  montha 
old ;  '<  Shropshire  Downs,"  80  to  100  lbs. ;  ''  Byeland,"  2  and  S  yean  old,  60  to 
76  lbs. ;  <«  Merino,"  2  yean  old,  110  to  120  lbs.* 

lAv'  Weipht,  propcrium  of  to  Offal,  in  Shitp  and  Caitk.-^ln  sheep,  five-fov- 
teenths  of  live- weight  is  o£fal ;  in  eatde,  siz-fourteenths. 

•  866  article  by  Professor  John  Wilson  in  the  Roysl  Soeiefy's  Journal,  Vol.  xri. 
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THE  SORGHO,  OR  CHINESE  SUGiR  CANE. 


The  sorgho  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  a  nature  between  the  sngar  cane  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  maize  or  Indian  corn.    It  is  like  the  former  in  the  stem» 
bat»  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  nowhere  like  it  a  perennial  plant.    It  comes  to 
matnritj  in  fire  months,  whilst  the  cane  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months, 
aooordiDg  to  the  irrigation  applied  to  it.    With  regard  to  the  maise,'  the  sorgho 
resembles  it  in  its  growth,  foliage  and  constitution,  but  is  totally  different  in  gran- 
ular produce.    In  siccharine  properties  the  cane  and  the  sorgho  are  nearly  of  an 
equal  ralue ;  fur  whilst  the  cane  yields  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  sao- 
oharine,  the  sorgho  will  yield  according  to  Leplay  fifteen,  and  to  Dupeyrat  ten 
per  cent,  of  crystallisable  sugar,  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
eane,  the  beet-root  and  the  maple.    As  fodder,  howeyer,  the  sorgbo  possesses 
raluable  properties,  and  will  doubtless  be  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France.    Whether  for  that  purpose  it  could  be  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
mabs  to  be  proved ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  trying.    In  that  case  it  ought 
to  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  when  there  is  no  danger 
from  frost.    It  will  then  be  ready  to  cut  in  September,  and  continue  until  Novem- 
ber,   If  the  plants  were  raised  on  seed-beds,  protected  from  the  frosts  at  night, 
it  would  enable  the  grower  to  obtain  them  at  least  a  month  earlier,  and  they 
would  then  come  in  at  a  period  when  the  dry  weather  would  render  them  partic- 
wUurly  useful  for  cattle.    With  respect  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  sorgho,  it  is 
sometimes  sown  broad-cast  and  sometimes  in  drills.    Another  method  is  by 
llirowing  the  land  into  small  hillocl^  by  first  ploughing  it  in  the  Northumberland 
fashion,  and  then  by  cross-ploughing,  to  form  it  into  squares,  upon  which  put  in 
about  four  seeds  or  plants  (if  ready),  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  apart.    A 
small  quantity  of  guano,  or  other  artificial  manure,  put  in  near,  but  not  with  the 
seed,  will  materially  promote  its  growth.    A  light  sandy  soil  is  the  most  adopted 
to  the  sorgho,  but  it  should  be  well  manured.    The  Landes,  in  the  department  of 
tike  Loire,  to  which  the  statement  of  If.  Dupeyrat  refers,  are  a  pure- moving  sand ; 
tea  pound  of  seed  per  acre  is  about  the  quantity.    It  should  be  previously  steeped 
kk  water  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days ;  the  latter  in  order  to  hasten  its 
growth.    The  seeds  which  swim  on  the  top  diould  be  thrown  away,  as  only  thai 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  will  regetate.    The  quantity  of  produce  from  the  sor- 
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gho  Is  prodigeoQS.  Dapeyrat  speaks  of  a  return  at  Begrie,  in  186*^,  in  one  out- 
ting,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousaod  kilos  per  hectolitre,  or  about 
forty  (right  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  It  grows  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  the 
specimen  we  have  received  being  fully  the  latter.  It  throws  out  several  stems 
from  the  root,  and  when  intended  for  sugar-making  the  weak  roots  are  taken  off, 
leaving  from  three  to  five  only  of  the  stronger  ones,  but  when  it  is  intended  for 
fodder  this  is  unnecessary.  In  France  it  is  used  in  the  making  of  wine  ;  and  two 
area,  whi^h  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  square  yards,  yielded  one  hundred 
and  thirty- two  gallons  of  excellent  wine.  In  distilling  the  ripe  plant  will  produce 
from  seven  hundred  and  forty -five  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol. This  refers  to  the  South.  It  is  estimated  that  forty-four  thousand  kilos  of 
grien  sorgho  are  equal  to  sixteen  thousand  kilos  of  hay  in  nutritive  properties. 

The  cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  will  leave  any  other  food  whatever 
for  li.-— Abridged  from  Farmer's  Magazint^     age  160,  vd.  for  1869. 

THK  ]^XHAUSTIOH  OF  THB  BOIL  BT  TBX  OULTUBB  OF   80R0H0. 

I  have  submitted  this  grain  for  analysis,  employing  African  samples,  for  whiek 
I  am  indebted  to  M.  Leplay.  From  my  various  researches  the  following  mean 
figures  result,  relative  only  to  the  substances  interesting  in  the  present  point  of 
view.  These  figures  have  been  established  in  one  thousand  of  the  matter  ana- 
lysed : 

Organic  matter • 10,937,  or  asote 1,760 

Ashes 37,000,  of  which  acid  phosph.  •     X3,896 

Theee  results  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  those  already  obtained  from 
various  cbemists,  and  principally  from  Professor  Filhol,  who  only  marked  the 
figure  of  the  albuminous  matter,  valued  by  him  at  1.5,  for  one  hundred. 
By  their  aid  it  is  now  possible  to  calculate  exactly  the  absolute  quantity 
of  azote  and  mineral  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  sorgho.  Bat  what  is  of  more 
importance  is  to  compare  it  with  what  is  taken  from  the  earth  by  other  plants. 
Now,  among  tbosf;  grown  in  the  South,  there  is  only  wheat  and  maize  which  may 
be  put  on  a  level  with  the  sorgho,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  tim>lRrity  in  the  method  of  cultivation  which  they  both  require.  If  then  we 
(x^mite  their  chemical  composition,  established  by  M.  M.  Bousingault  and 
Payen,  we  find  there  is  found  in  wheat,  in  one  thousand 

Organic  matter, 144,000,  or  azote 20,900 

Ashts 24)100,  of  which  acid  phosph . .      1 1,323 

M.  Peligot,  who  has  particularly  examined  the  wheat  in  the  South,  finds  <»• 
hundred  and  sixty  parts  of  albuminous  matter  in  it;  and,  in  maize,  M.  Pogila* 
has  found  ninety-nine  only.    M.  Payen  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  maise : 

Organic  ma'ter 1?3,000,  or  azote 19,680 

Ashes • •       12,000,  of  which  acid  phosph  • .       6,46b 
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From  these  figures  we  find  that  a  crop  of  sorgho  takes  from  the  soil  twenty- 
one  partft  less  of  azote  than  wheat,  and  eighteen  less  than  maize.  In  return,  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  subtracted,  is  nearly  double  that  taken  by  wheat, 
and  four  times  more  than  maize — admitting,  however,  that  we  have  not  reckoned 
on  the  chafif  of  the  maize,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  leaves,  in  burning  on  our 
hearths,  a  large  proportion  of  ashes.  It  would  follow,  then,  that,  weight  for 
weight,  the  culture  of  sorgho  would  exhaust  more  mineral  matter  and  much  less 
of  azote — which,  as  every  one  knows,  costs  the  farmer  ten  times  more  than  for 
phosphoric  acid.  Thus,  the  kilogramme  of  azote  is  not  too  dear  at  three  francs. 
Phosphoric  acid,  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  lime,  costs  only  about  twenty- five 
cents  the  kilo^^ramme. — From  ih$  **  Journal  de  la  socieie  cenlrale  d* Agriculture  de 
Bdgique^**  September^  1869,^aytf  342. 

VALUE  OF  SOROHO  AS  A  TOBAOX  PLANT. 

The  sorgho  at  first  was  praised  beyond  measure ;  then  it  was  declared  to  be 
poisonous,  and  that  it  diminished  the  quantity  of  milk.  In  short,  after  lepeated 
experiments,  made  by  very  distinguished  farmers,  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  fcdder  plants  we  can  cultivate.  In  his  experiments,  made  in  1866  and  1868. 
M.  F.  Peer  has  obtained  the  following  results : — 

In  the  month  of  May  a  field  was  sown,  hoed  and  cleaned  as  usual.  The  plants, 
fifteen  ceuiimetres  distant,  soon  began  to  spring  up.  At  the  en  i  of  July  they 
were  cut  down  and  given  as  fodder  to  4  cows  who  ate  it  greedily.  These  cows  were 
fed  on  it  entirely  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  the  beginning  uf  October,  a 
period  of  sixty  days.  The  quantity  of  milk  was  the  same  during  this  period, 
The  ration  of  each  cow  was  about  seventy-five  kilos  of  the  stalks  of  the  herb,  or 
thirty  kilos  for  the  four  cows  ;  and  a  field  of  twenty  (ix  ares  furnished  this 
quantity  for  sixty  days.  M.  Peer  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  sorgho, 
two  m'  tres  high,  can  produce,  without  exaggeration,  seventy-two  thousand  kilos 
to  the  liectare.  He  cut  down  the  sorgho  several  times,  but  the  last,  in  August,  pro* 
duced  only  tbin  stalks  for  the  sheep.  This  plant  can  be  cut  several  times  in  the  year 
— only  when  the  soil  is  rich.  In  August  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  had  becomt; 
striniry.  These  were  cut  down  and  mixed  with  the  leaves,  s;  that  not  a  blade 
was  lust.  M.  Peer  considers  a  single  cutting  of  sorgho  worth  four  of  clover ;  that 
is  to  say  a  h^^ctare  of  sorgho  is  worth  more  than  two  hectares  of  clover  as  food 
for  cattle.  As  yet  the  sorgho  has  been  attacked  by  no  insect,  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  cattle  at  the  time  when  the  other  plants  are  dried  up  by  the  sun«  These  are 
two  great  aJ  vantages.  Sorgho  cultivated  on  some  lands  imbibes  poisonous  qual- 
ities, for  which  it  has  been  rejected  by  certain  farmers.  Tbe  accidents  causi  d  by 
sorgho  mi /^it  hav<3  been  prevented  at  first  by  prudent  and  judicious  experiments. 
If  it  produces  a  bad  effect  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients.  It'  it  is  not 
injurious  administer  it  confidently — and  this  is  nine-tenths  of  the  case. — From  tk$ 
Journal  {June  No*,  1859,)  de  la  socieie  ceiUrale  d* Agriculiufe  de  Btlgique. 
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LAWS  OF  OHIO 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


AK  AOT 
For  the  Enoouragement  of  Agrionltore. 


BionoN  1.  BeU  enacted  by  the  OenereH  AjntnMy  of  ike  State  of  Ohio,  That  vheneTW  thirtgf 
•r  more  persoDi,  reeidenU  of  any  county  or  district  embracing  two  counties  of  tbis  State*  ahaU 
•rganiie  themeelyes  ioto  a  society  for  the  improrement  of  agricalture  nithin  said  coanty  or  die* 
triet,  and  shall  baye  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  agre€ably  io  the  rales  and  regnlatknis 
fa>  be  famished  by  the  Ohio  Sta^e  Board  of  AgrieuUnre,  hereinafter  oreated,  and  shall  hare  ap- 
pointed the  usual  and  proper  officers  ;  and  when  the  said  society  shall  have  raited  and  paid  Is 
their  treasurer,  by  Toluntary  subscription,  or  by  fees  imposed  upon  its  membeis,  any  som  of 
Boney  in  each  year,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ;  and  wheneyer  the  president  of  sa'd  society  shall 
•ertify  to  the  reepeotiye  county  auditors,  the  amount  thus  paid,  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  treas- 
mat  btrfore  a  magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  audito  s,  embraced  within  tht 
district  in  which  such  society  shall  be  organized,  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  v»- 
spectiye  couoty,  in  favor  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  for  a  aom  equal  to  Cha 
amount  thus  raised  ;  provided  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  each  inhabitant  to  the  said 
county,  upon  the  ba^is  of  the  last  prcTious  national  census,  but  not  to  exoeed  In  any  oounty  ^ 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  oounty  to  pay 
the  same. 

Sto.  Sl  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  scTcral  county  or  district  societies  which  may  ba 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  anna- 
ally  to  offer  and  award  premiums  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  tillage,  crops,  manures,  impla- 
gaenta,  stock,  articles  of  domestic  industry,  and  sueh  other  artaclec,  produotions  and  improva- 
ments,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  perform  all  such  acts  as  they  may  doem  best  oalcm- 
lated  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  the  household  manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  audi 
0^  the  State ;  and  it  shall  also  be  their  duty,  so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  premiums  and  the  dif- 
iBTsnt  grades  of  the  same,  as  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  small  as  well  as  large  brmers  tohaTt 
an  opportunity  to  compete  therefor ;  and  in  making  their  awards,  special  reference  shall  ba  had 
to  the  profits  which  may  accrue,  or  be  likely  to  aocme,  from  the  improved  mode  of  raising  tha 
atop,  or  of  improving  the  soil  or  stock,  or  of  the  fabrication  of  the  articles  thus  cfi'cred,  with  tba 
intention  that  the  premium  shall  be  given  for  the  moat  economical  mode  of  improvement ;  and 
that  all  persons  offisring  to  oompete  for  premiums,  on  improved  modes  of  tillage,  or  the  piodva- 
Hon  of  any  crops,  or  other  articles,  shall  be  required,  before  such  prfminms  are  adjusted,  to  da- 
Hver  to  the  awarding  eommittee  a  full  and  correet  statement  of  the  proeeea  of  sueh  mode  of  I&- 
kge  or  production,  and  the  expense  and  value  of  the  same,  with  a  view  of  shewing 
Ika  proftia  derived  ar  expected  to  ba  dtiived  tfaaiafrom. 
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8bo.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eaoh  ooanty  or  dtttriot  loeiety  to  pabliih  asBualiy  a  lial  of 
tho  awards,  and  an  abtkaot  of  the  tnasorer's  soeouot,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  distriot ;  and  to 
make  a  report  of  their  prtoeedings  daring  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  awards  for  impiOTO* 
ments  >n  agrienlture,  and  household  manafaetnres,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  seveial  do- 
leriptioDs  of  thoee  improvements,  and  also  make  a' report  of  the  oondiiion  of  agrieoltore  in  thel^ 
eoanty  or  district,  which  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  aooordance  with  the  rules  and  regnlatioDa 
€i  the  Ohio  Sute  Board  of  Agrioultnre,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Stats  Board  at  their  aa- 
nual  meeting  in  December,  in  each  year ;  and  no  subseqaeot  payment  shall  be  made  from  the 
eounly  treasarer,  unless  a  oertifieate  is  presented  to  the  auditor  from  the  president  of  the  State 
Board,  showing  that  such  reports  haye  been  duly  made.  # 

8x0  4.  That  Michael  L.  Sulliyant  and  Samuel  M edary,  of  Franklin  county  ;  Allen  Trimble 
oC  Highland ;  Samuel  Spangler  and  John  Chaney,  of  Fairfield  ;  Darius  Lapham,  of  Hamilton  | 
John  B.  Bay  less,  of  Jefferson  ;  Qreeobury  Keen,  of  Portage ;  Simon  Perkins,  of  Summit :  John 
I.  Vaometer,  of  Pike ;  Arthur  Watts  and  Felix  Rennick  of  Roes  ;  Elias  Florence  and  William 
QUI,  of  Pickaway  ;  Jarsd  P.  Eirtland,  of  Cuyahoga ;  D.  Gregory,  of  Delaware ;  John  MoEldei^ 
ry,  of  Tneearawas ;  Isaac  Moor,  of  Lake ;  J.  Fuller,  of  Erie  ;  George  W.  Gibbons,  of  Masking^ 
um ;  Horatio  Gillet,  of  Lawrence  ;  Anson  Howard,  of  Champaign ;  John  Ecoies,  of  Hancock  | 
Kiba  Lindley,  Jr.,  of  Athens  ;  Henrj  C.  Brish,  of  Seneca  ;  Samuel  Myers,  of  Crawford  ;  David 
Stevens,  of  Kiohland  ;  John  Martin,  of  Oolambiana  ;  Gilman  C.  Mudgett,  of  Paulding  ;  L.  0» 
Ooble,  of  Putnam ;  Isaac  Neiswanger,  of  Belmont ;  Aaron  Johnson,  of  Perry ;  William  McFaci 
den,  of  Harrison  ;  Frederick  Bonner,  of  Greene  ;  Jacob  T.  Pugeley,  of  Fayette ;  John  W.  Cow^ 
den,  of  Trumbull ;  Billius  Kirtland,  of  Mahoning ;  Richard  Warner,  of  Medina ;  John  M.  MiU 
likin  and  Absalom  Dunn,  of  Butler;  John  Johnson,  of  Miami ;  Jesse  Wilson,  of  Shelby  | 
Abraham  Studdebaker,  of  Darke  ;  Joseph  Boms,  of  Ouahocton  ;  James  L.  Reynolds,  of  Stark  f 
Newton  Larsh,  of  Preble ;  A.  S.  Strickle,  of  Clinton  ;  Ber.j%min  Ruggles,  of  Henry ;  — —  Prol» 
man,  of  Montgomery ;  William  R.  Patman,  Jr.,  of  Washington  ;  James  Louden,  of  Brown  f 
Dowiy  Utter,  of  Clermont ;  and  Beatty  MoFarlaod,  of  Jefferson  county,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
enated  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  sMcesston,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  under 
tho  name  and  style  of  the  "Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture." 

Sao  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Bosrd,  or  any  ten  of  them,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Colm^ 
bus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  after  the  passsge  of  this  act,  and  to  organiae  by  appoint 
ing  a  pmident,  eeeretary  and  treasurer,  aod  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  neceesary  i 
also  determining  by  loi  the  time  that  each  member  shall  serve,  so  that  the  term  of  senriee  of 
cnehalf  of  the  members  shall  expire  annually,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  in  December  i 
nd  the  president  shall  hare  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  Board  whenever  he  may  deem  it  •» 
padient 

8bo.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  eity  of  Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  Deeember,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Affriculture,  together  with 
the  preeident  of  each  County  Agricultural  Society,  or  other  delegates  therefirom,  duly  authoriaed» 
who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ez  officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  tha 
porpoce  of  deliberation  and  consultation  as  to  the  wants,  prospects  and  condition  of  the  agci> 
•oltural  interest  throughout  the  State ;  and  at  such  annual  meeting,  the  several  reports  from 
the  aounty  soeietiee  shall  be  delivered  to  the  preeident  o*.  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricoltura  { 
audi  the  said  president  and  delegatee  shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all 
VMancics  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agnenlture. 

8ao.  7.  And  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  eaid  Board  to  make  an  annual  report  to  tha  Oeneral  Aa. 
sembly  of  tha  State,  embracing  the  proeeedinga  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year,  and  an  aba.r^ 
c#  the  proceedings  of  the  several  agrieoltoral  eoeietiee,  aa  well  ae  a  general  view  of  the  oondl- 
ioa  of  agrieulture  throughout  tha  State,  aaeompanied  by  sneh  rseommendations  as  they  may 
deam  intereeting  aod  usefol. 

8ao.  8.    That  the  act  to  anthoriia  and  encourage  the  eetablishmenl  of  agriraltnral  sooietiia 
fa  this  State,  and  for  other  poipoaas  thereia  aetforth,  pajaed  Maroh  twellth,  ona  thooaaAd  eight 
S4B 
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hundred  and  thirtynine,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  ;  provided  the  aete  done,  obliga- 
liims  inearred,  and  right!  aeqoired  under  the  proTiaione  thereof,  ehall  remain  in  no  wiia  altowd 
oi  afieoted  by  this  aet 


AN  ACT 


To  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  aet  for  the  enconragcment  of  Agrieultnre/'  passed  Fehmaiy  97. 

1646. 


JSicnosr  1.    Beit  enucted  6y  the  General  Auembly  of  tke  State  of  Ohw,  That  the  "Ohio  L 
Kard  of  Agrioulture"  shall  oonsiat  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

8io.  S.  That  ^Uen  Trimble,  M.  L.  SuUivanti  Samuel  Medary,  Darius  Lapbam,  A.  B. 
Btrickle,  Arthur  Watts,  M.  B.  Bateham,  John  Oedding,  Jared  P.  Kirtland  and  I  Moore,  be  con- 
tinued members  of  the  Board,  the  term  of  service  and  the  mode  of  appointing  their  successors  to 
remain  unaltered  by  this  act 

Sio.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  from 
the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  shall  ba 
iDcluded  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Svo  4.  So  much  of  the  law  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  as  conflicts  with  the  pronsiona 
of  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

AN  ACT 
To  create  a  Permanent  Agricaltural  Fond  for  the  State  of  Ohia 

SxcnoN  1.  Beit  enacted  ky  ike  General  AeeenMy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  there  shall  be 
created,  from  the  several  sources  hereinafUr  mentioned,  a  fund  whieh  shall  be  known  as  the 
"  Bute  Agricultural  Fund." 

Sso.  3.  That  the  minimum  amount  authorized  to  be  charged  by  county  anditors  for  permils 
under  the  law  passed  February  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  entitled  *'  aa 
aet  to  regulate  public  shows,"  shall  be  and  is  hereby  increased  to  twenty  dollars,  and  that  one- 
half  the  revenue  in  each  and  every  county,  derived  from  such  source,  be  set  apart  to  the  "  Stats 
Agricultural  Fund,"  to  be  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  Treasurer  of  State,  at  thdr 
settlements  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  as  other  moneys  collected  for  that  purpose  now  are ;  and 
that  the  other  half  renudn,  as  now  provided  by  law,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  sehool 
fund. 

Sso.  3.  That  whenever  any  real  or  personal  property  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  under  tha 
eighth  and  ninth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  regulating  descenta  and  the  diatribution  of 
personal  estates,"  passed  February  twetty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirlyHMie, 
and  all  such  as  haye  heretofore  so  escheated  under  the  provisions  of  said  law,  and  which  havo 
been  taken  possession  of  under  the  law  entitled  "  an  act  concerning  eeeheated  lands,"  paased 
February  twenty-five,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  three,  shall  be  taken  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  the  county  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  properly  may  be 
found,  and  by  him  sold  at  public  auction,  at  the  county  seat  of  such  county,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, after  lariog  given  thirty  days  notice  of  snch  intended  sale,  in  some  newspaper  printed 
within  the  county. 

Sio.  4.  The  court  of  common  pleas  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  oounfy  auditor,  appdal 
three  disinterested  freehoLders  of  the  oounty  to  appraise  such  real  property,  who  shall  be  goy- 
emed  by  the  same  rules  aa  appraisers  in  sheriff's  or  administrator's  salee ;  and  the  auditor  shall 
sell  such  property  at  not  less  than  two-thirds  its  appraised  value,  and  may,  at  hia  disorstsan, 
sell  the  same  for  cash,  or  one-third  cash,  and  the  balanee  in  equal  annual  paymenta ;  the  dsfti 
f  >d  paymenta  to  be  amply  aeenred  ;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of  constds^ 
ation  money*  ahall  CKcente  a  deed  to  the  pnrohaserj  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Stale  of 
Ohio. 
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Bm.  5.  k\l  moneyi  ariuog  from  Mies  aoder  this  aefc,  %h%\\  be  paid  oyer  by  tha  couaty  sndt* 
tor  to  the  treasarer  of  the  eoaaty^  to  be  by  him  aeoouated  for  and  pail  into  the  Stata  treasury  ftl 
his  annual  settlement  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  as  other  moneys  eolleotod  for  Skato  purposes 
lor  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  "  State  Agricultmral  Fund." 

Sao.  6.  The  fund  hereby  orsated  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board  of  Agnoultan, 
far  the  improvement  of  the  agdcultural  interests  of  the  State,  in  snoh  manner  as  they  may  deesa 
most  coDduciye  to  that  object,  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  legislative  enactment ;  and  shall 
at  all  times  be  held  subject,  upon  such  property  being  reclaimed  by  any  heir,  to  the  payment  to 
tlie  purchaser  of  (he  State,  of  the  original  purchase  money  and  legal  interest,  to  the  time  of  susk 
reclamation. 

(Sections  seven  to  ten  inclusive  relate  to  the  use  of  esiheatod  lands  in  the  city  of  Oiacinnati, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  *'  house  of  correction,"  esteblished  there.) 

Sio.  11.    All  acto  and  parte  of  acte  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  Februsry  8, 1847. 

AN  AOT 

Farther  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,"  passed  Feb* 

ruary  27, 1857. 

Sscrrio.f  1.  B§U  enaet$d  by  tke  Gentrdl  Auanbly  of  the  ^ate  of  Ohio,  That  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  audit  and  pay  the  ordinary  expeoses  of  the  Board,  in- 
eluding  the  necessary  personal  expenses  of  members  in  their  hands,  or  that  may  arise  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "act  to  create  a  permanent  agricultural  fund  in  the  Stete  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes/'  passed  February  8,  1847 ;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  Board,  in  their  annual 
report,  to  steto  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  any  payment  is  made  under  this  act,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  eaeh. 

8ic  3.    This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  ite  passage. 

Passed  February  18, 1848. 

AN  AOT 
To  protect  agricultural  fairs  and  fair  grounds. 

SierioN  1.  Beit  enacted  5y  the  General  Aisembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be  law- 
M.  for  any  justice  of  the  peac^,  on  the  application  of  any  ot  the  officers  of  any  Stete,  county, 
township,  or  any  independent  agricultural  societies,  or  industrial  associations,  to  appoint  a  suiV 
able  nun-ber  of  special  consUbles,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  during  the  time  when  such 
society  shall  be  holding  their  annual  fairs,  and  make  an  entry  in  his  docket  of  the  number  and 
names  of  all  such  he  shall  appoint. 

Svo.  2  All  such  constebles  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the  power  of  oonstebles  to  suppreai 
rioto,  disturbances  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  they  may,  upon  view,  arrest  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  may  be  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Stete,  may  pursue  and  arrest  any 
percon  fleeing  from  justice  in  any  part  of  the  Stete ;  to  apprehend  any  and  all  persons  in  the 
act  of  committir  g  any  offense  against  ths  laws  thereof,  and  may,  upon  reasonable  information* 
supported  by  sffidavit,  procure  process  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be 
charged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith  bring  such  person  or  persons  before  the  comr 
petent  authority,  and  enforce  all  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  good  order. 

^Tta  3.  No'  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or  other  carriage^ 
vessel  or  boat,  or  any  stend  or  teble  for  the  sale  of  any  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  or  sell  or  ez  • 
pose  to  sale,  give,  barter  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  such  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or 
other  ean-iage.  ve8s«)l.  boat,  stend  or  teble,  or  in  any  other  way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or  other 
liquors,  at  or  within  the  dietence  of  two  miles  from  the  place  where  any  such  agricultural  fiiirs 
are  held. 
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8io  4.  That  any  penon  or  persons  who  shall  he  gniltj  of  a  breaoh  of  this  aot,  and  shall  bs 
notified  by  any  one  of  the  ofBoers  authorized  to  make  an  arrest  er  seizure,  or  by  any  other  person, 
that  he,  she  or  they  are  Tiolsting  the  law  ;  and  if,  after  soch  notice,  snoh  person  shall  ooDtmos 
in  such  violation,  he,  she  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  snoh  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  treasury  of  snoh  agricnltoral  society  whens 
the  offense  was  committed ;  and  any  J  idge  of  the  court,  sheriff;  coroner,  josttce  of  the  peace, 
of  the  proper  connty,  or  any  constable  of  the  proper  township,  or  the  constables  specially  ap- 
pointed, shall,  npon  view  er  information,  without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  offiending'f 
and  seize  sneh  booth,  tent  or  wai^on,  or  other  carriage,  stand,  ressel  or  boat,  selling  spiritoocs  or 
o4her  liquors,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  sate  keeping,  and  take  the  person  so  offending 
before  some  officer  having  competent  jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inrentory  of  the  things  so 
seized,  and  the  officer  before  whom  such  alleged  offender  shall  be  brought,  shall  proceed  forth- 
with to  iLqnire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  if  true,  shall  enforoe  the  penalties  of  this 
act. 

8x0.  5.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fines  as  shall  be  assessed,  together  with  all  of 
the  costs  of  proceedings,  inclu'Mng  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  seizure,  the  said  officer  be- 
fore whom  such  oflfender  was  tried,  shall  forthwith  issue  a  venditioni  exponas,  commanding  any 
constable  of  the  township  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  held,  to  make  the  fine  and  ceets, 
necessary  expenses,  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  much  of  the  property  as  shall  be 
necessary  therefor,  and  make  return  thereof  within  ten  days  thereafter. 

8x0.  6.  That  in  the  execution  of  the  venditioni  exponas,  the  said  constable,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  sale,  shall  advertise  the  property  to  be  sold  at  two  of  the  most  public  places  of  the 
township,  where  the  same  is  to  bo  sold,  at  one  of  which  places,  to  be  designated  in  the  notice, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A  M.  snd  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  said  sale  shall  be  held ;  said 
constable  first  selling  or  offeriog  for  sale  the  articles  which  the  offender  brought  on  to  the  ground 
for  traffic,  and  the  overplus  of  the  property  so  seized  as  aforesaid,  after  the  satisfaction  of  said 
Tcnditioni  exponas,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  defendant,  on  demand  ;  but  if  he  shall  fail  to  de- 
mand the  eame  for  ten  days  after  such  sale,  the  same  shall  beoome  forfeited  to  ihe  said  agricul- 
tural  society,  and  if  the  property  so  seized  shall  be  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  said  venditioni 
exponas  and  costs  of  execution,  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  at  any  time  thereafter,  on  reqnesi 
of  the  treasurer  of  said  society,  issue  a  fieri  facias  to  collect  the  balance  thereof. 

Passed  April  11,  1856. 

AN  AOT 

To  amend  section  three  and  section  six  of  an  act  for  the  enconragement  of  agrictlture,  passed 

February  98,  1846. 

8xon6N  1.  BeU  enacted  6y  the  General  Auembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  section  three  of 
the  above  recited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county 
or  district  society  to  publish  annually  a  list  of  awards,  and  an  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  district ;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and 
a  synopsis  of  the  awards  for  improvements  in  agriculture  and  household  manufactures,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  several  descriptions  of  these  improvements,  and  also  make  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  county  or  district ;  which  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  roles  and  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Janusry  in  each  jear ;  and  no  subsequent 
payment  shall  be  made  from  the  county  treasury  unless  a  certificate  be  presented  to  the  auditor, 
from  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been  made. 

8x0.  2.  That  section  six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  There  shall  b«  held  in  Cba 
city  of  Columbus  on  the  first  Wednesday  af^r  the  first  Monday  in  January,  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  President  of  each  County  AgriouUural 
Society,  or  thMr  delegate  therefrom  iuly  authorized,  who  ah  all  for  the  time  being  be  ex  offlM 
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I  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrionltoie,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  deliberaUon  and  eonitdtation,  m 
U  the  wants,  proepeete,  and  eondition  of  the  agricnllaral  interests  throughout  the  State ;  and  at 
•Qoh  annnal  meeting  the  several  reports  from  the  eoimtj  soeieties  shali  be  dHlirered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  said  president  and  delegates  shall  at  this 
meeting,  eleot  suitable  penons  to  fill  all  yaoanoies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Bao.  3.    That  seotions  three  and  six  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

8x0.  4.    This  act  shall  take  eiMt  and  be  in  foree  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  20,  1861. 

AN  ACT 
To  protect  agrieultural  fairs. 

Bcmox  1.  Be  it  enueted  hy  the  General  Ateemhly  of  the  State  ofOhi;  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natural  or  artificial  ourioeitj  for  any  price  or  gain» 
or  shall  set  up  to  let  or  use  for  profit  any  swing,  reyolying  swing,  flying  horses,  or  whirligigs* 
within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  fair  ground  of  any  agricultural  society  in  this  State,  while  the 
hit  of  such  society  is  being  held  therein,  unless  such  person  shall  first  have  obtained  the  written 
pennlssion  of  the  Board  of  such  sgrioultural  society  to  make  such  exhibition. 

Sxa  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  on  conviction 
ttiereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  all 
moneys  derived  from  the  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  commoft 
aohools. 

Sxo.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  AprU  6,  l»6i. 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  creation  and  regulation  of  township  agricultural  societies. 

ftiOnoH  1.  Be  U  enaded  hff  the  Oeneral  Aeeemhly  of  the  State  of  Oki§,  That  when  any  num- 
ber of  natural  persons  of  any  township  in  the  State  of  Ohio  shall  form  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  in  such  township,  and  shall,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  make  a  oer* 
tifioate,  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  shall  be  specified  the 
name  of  the  society,  the  objrcts  of  its  formation,  and  the  township  in  whieh  it  shall  be  located, 
and  shall  record  the  same  in  the  recorder's  office  of  the  proper  couLty,  such  society  shall  ba 
deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  succession,  and  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  ba 
impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  contract  and  be  eontracted  with ;  to  make  and  use  a  common 
■eal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  pleasure ;  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold,  in  fee  simpla» 
or  to  rent  or  lease  such  real  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holding  fairs,  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres,  and  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  snah 
iurs,  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society. 

Sio.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  1,  1861. 


LAW  EELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SHOWS. 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  Public  Shows,"  passed  February  28, 1831. 

Baenoir  1.  Be  it  enaded  by  the  Oeneral  Aetembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  so  much  of  the 
flrat  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  as  provides  that  it  »haU  not  be  necessary 
fat  any  exhibiter  or  exhibiters  of  any  show  allowed  to  ba  exhibited  by  said  act,  to  obtain 
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a  pennit  from  the  county  auditor,  to  show  or  exhibit  in  any  inoorporiM  town  or  city,  when  by 
the  lawB  or  ordisanoe  of  such  town  or  city,  sueh  ezhibiter  or  ezhibiteis  may  be  required  to  ob* 
taiD  a  permit  or  license  from  the  municipal  authority ,of  said  town  or  eity,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sto.  2.  Before  any  person  or  persons  »haU  be  permitted  to  exhibit  any  public  show ;  in  any 
inootporated  town  or  city  in  this  State,  he  or  they  shall  first  be  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  tewn  or  city  may  be  located,  according  to  the  proTii- 
sions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  and  the  act  to  create  a  permanent  agricoltural 
fund,  passed  February  6,  1847,  and  all  moneys  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  bcvcal  oountiea 
under  the  previsions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  over  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  proviuons 
of  the  act  above  named. 

8x0.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  right  ( r  power  of  any 
incorporated  town  or  city  of  this  State,  to  impose  a  lieenie  upon  all  shows  exhibited  la  soeh 
town  or  eity  in  addition  to  that  imposed  by  this  act 

Passed  March  21,  1849. 

IXPLAMATIOirS. 

The  law  to  which  the  foregoing  is  an  amendment,  says  : 

"  That  before  any  exhibiter  or  exbibiters  of  any  traveling  public  show,  not  already  prohibited 
by  law,  shall  be  allowed  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natural  or  artificial  curiosity,  or  exhibition  of 
horsemanship  in  a  circus  or  otherwise,  for  any  price,  gain  or  reward,  he  or  they  shall  apply  to 
the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  they  intend  to  show  or  exhibit,  for  a  permit ;  and  the 
county  auditor  shall  give  him  or  them  a  permit,  specifying  the  time,  place  or  places  he  or  they 
may  be  allowed  to  show  or  exhibit  in  the  county,  on  the  persons  thus  applying,  paying  into  the 
county  treasury  the  amount  said  county  auditor  may  assess  on  him  or  them  for  tae  privilege  of 
exhibiting  or  showing  such  show  ;  which  assessment  shall  in  no  case  exceed  fifty  dollars,  nor 
less  than  ten  for  each  and  every  place  at  which  such  show  shall  be  exhibited.  Provided,  il 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  exihibiter  or  exhibiters,  as  aforesaid,  to  obtain  a  permit  from  tha 
county  auditor,  to  show  or  exhibit  in  any  inoorpomted  town  or  city,  where,  by  the  laws  or  ordi- 
nances of  such  town  or  city,  such  exhibiter  or  exhibiters  may  be  required  to  obtain  a  pennit  of 
license  from  the  municipal  authoriy  of  said  town  or  city." 

The  act  creating  a  permanent  agricultural  fund,  passed  February  8,  1847,  provides  that  the 
minimum  amount  subscribed  to  be  charged  by  county  auditors  for  permit  under  the  law  of  1831, 
shall  be  increased  to  twenty  dollars,  and  one-half  the  income  derived  from  this  source  shall  go 
to  the  agricultural  fund-^the  balance  to  the  common  school  fund,  as  before.  But  this  act,  as 
well  as  that  of  1831,  had  no  effect  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities  ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few 
oases  that  county  auditors  were  called  on  to  grant  license  for  such  shows  ;  while  the  authorities 
of  towns  and  cities  were  by  law  allowed  to  charge  a  small  or  large  sum,  or  nothing  at  all,  as 
they  might  see  A\t  and  make  such  disposition  as  they  pleased  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  objects  of  the  law  of  1846  were  not  secured  ;  and  henae 
the  reasons  for  the  additionsl  law  of  the  present  year. 

This  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities ;  but  it  makes  it 
imperative  en  the  exhibiters  of  public  shows  to  first  obtain  a  permit  from  the  county  auditor,  in 
all  cases  ;  then  if  the  town  or  city  ordinances  require  it,  another  permit  must  be  obuined  from 
the  authorities  of  such  town  or  city.  Some  persons  may  think  that  these  laws  mipose  too 
heavy  tax  on  such  exhibitions ;  but  we  think  that  a  large  majority  will  agree  that  it  will  ba 
no  loss  to  the  morals  of  community,  even  if  the  eSdoi  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  number  in 
our  State. 

KoTB.— The  penalty  for  riolating  the  law,  for  exhibiting  without  a  proper  license,  ia  a  fina  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  o£bnse. 
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RULES 

For  the  Orgatizoticn  and  ManagimmU  of  County  and  District  Societies. 

I.  Thf  ofBeers  of  each  Society  shall  oonfiiat  of  ft  President,  Vioe  President,  Tressnrer,  Seeretmry 
nd  ftt  IsMi  fire  Managers  or  Direeters,  who,  together,  shall  oonstitnte  ft  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  maaagement  of  the  alEiirs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  their  offlces  until  thur  sHooes^- 
«s  are  duly  elected. 

IL  Members  of  the  Society  m«st  be  residents  of  the  county  or  district,  must  be  orer  tweoty- 
one  years  old,  and  mnst  annnlly  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer. 

IIL  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  so  that  he  insy  be  able  to 
report  to  the  State  Board  the  nimiber  of  members  each  year,  and  so  that  it  may  be  asoertainad 
Vho  are  entitled  to  vote  fiir  affioers. 

IT.  The  election  for  officers,  for  each  Cknmty  and  Dbtriot  Society,  shall  be  held  in  each 
vmi,  at  such  time  in  January  as  the  Coonty  or  District  Society  may  determine  upon. 

y.  Oonnty  or  District  Societies  may  open  their  premiom  lists  to  all  persons,  without  restrio- 
iion,  except  on  field  crops,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  county  or  district. 

VI.  Competitors  for  premiums  must  be  members  of  the  society. 

VII.  All  articles  offered  for  premiums  must  be  owned  by  the  person  ofiMng  the  same,  ar  by 
aome  member  of  his  or  her  fiunily. 

yill.  Awarding  committees  must  comply  with  the  proyisions  of  the  law  requiring  competi- 
tors for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improrements  to  furnish  full  and  accurate  statements  of 
the  piocess,  expense  of  culture,  production,  Ice. 

IZ.  Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  shall  be  required  to  haye  the  ground  and  its  pro- 
ducts accurately  measured,  aod  satisLctory  proof,  under  oath,  must  be  furnished  by  each  eooa- 
peUtor. 

X  Each  Society  shall  haye  duly  prepared  an  annual  report,  and  shall  present  the  same  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  annual  meeting  of  said  Board,  as  prescribed  to  be 
bald  by  the  2d  section  of  the  <<  Act  for  the  enoonragement  of  Agrieultore,"  passed  April  6(h, 
1861. 

XI.    Said  report  shall  contain  the  following  : 

1.    A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  preyious  Annual  Fair. 

S.  A  copy  of  the  published  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  as  the  same  was  pubiishedi 
in  oonformity  with  the  1st  section  of  the  aboye  named  act.  J 

3.  All  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improyements  in  agricul- 
ture, detailing  mode  of  tillage,  Ac.,  Ac. 

4.  A  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  number  of  its  members,  and  the 
prospects  of  its  progress  and  usefulness. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  piincipsl  crops  raised  in  the  county  or  district ;  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  each  raised ;  the  ayersge  yield  per  acre ;  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  preyious 
season ;  the  names  of  the  destruotiye  insects  which  may  haye  injured  the  crops ;  and  such 
o4her  facts  as  will  tend  to  giyc  a  fuU  yiew  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  county  or  distriet 
so  that  the  same  may  be  embodied  in  the  succeeding  Annual  Report,  made  by  the  State  Boara  to 
the  Legislature. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  175,  4th  line  firom  top,  for  ••  Liberia  "  read  "  Siberia/* 

Page  223,  line  10  from  bottom,  after  '  fecundating  "  read  *'  prinoiple." 

Page  228,  line  9  from  the  top,  after  "  Eoelroutor  "  read  "  is." 

Page  2£9,  line  9  from  bottom,  after  the  word  "  artifioial "  read  <' olaseieoationr 

Page  234,  in  firrt  line  of  teeond  paragraph,  omit  the  words  "also  -which/'    Foorteenth  Am 

from  bottom,  after  "  that"  read  **  by/' 
Page  23d,  line  !"<  from  the  top,  after  "  dry  "  read  "  seasoa/' 
Page  244,  line  1 3  fA)m  top,  after  "  latitude  "  read  "  or/' 

Page  274,  in  the  eoiumn  headed  "  max."  opposite  may  raad  *'  28.30  "  instead  of  "  30.34." 
Page  280,  second  line  from  bottom,  instead  of  **  loose  "  read  "  lose/' 
Page  286,  last  line,  fur  <'  estimation  "  read  *'  posseesion/' 
Page  328,  line  19  from  the  top,  for  "  been  "  read  "  Bean*" 
Page  392,  line  9  f  om  top,  instead  of  "  riyults  "  read  "  rivuleta/' 
Page  393,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "  or  "  read  "  of/' 
Page  403,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  *•  extended  "  read  "  expended/' 
Page  405,  third  line  from  top,  for  "  fungi "  read  "  fungus." 
Page  411,  sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  July  "  read  "  February/' 
Page  415,  line  2  fmrn  the  top,  for  "  herbarium  "  read  "  Herbarmn," 
Page  420,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  *'  symptoms  *'  read  *'  syatems." 
Page  425,  line  3  from  top,  for  "  micheli  "  read  "  miohaeli/' 
Page  441 ,  top  line,  for  '*  62,007,153  "  read  "  24,823,566."    This  error  was  o  pied  frtmi  esM 

report. 
Page  454,  lire  20  from  the  top,  for  " or  "  read  "  for/' 
Page  XXIII,  fifth  line  from  top,  for  "  musiieato  "  read  "  masttoato/' 
Page  XXVI,  twi-lfth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  indepently  "  read  *•  independenay." 
Page  XXVII,  lasi  line,  after  "  dirision  "  read  "  of." 
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